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[OUOnriL OOMXUMIGATIOM.l 

RKMARKS ON THE DIGEST OF CBITICI8MS ON 
THE n. S« PHABMACOFCEIA. 

BY PROP. CHA8. T. P. FENNEL, CINCINNATI, O. 



I. QENBRAL TOPICS. 

Specification of Time.— The date on which the new 
Pharmacopoeia goes into effect should be definitely fixed — 
July 1st, 1891. This date would give ample time for the 
revision and the publication, especially under the present 
conditions. 

Nomenclature and Language,— -The text should be in 
the English language, the titles should be in the Latin. 
The text is intended for the pharmacist, the title for the 
physician. The Latin language is chosen for the latter, 
si^ce the terms are more concise and less cumbersome in 
phraseology; being a dead language, it is not so liable to 
changes. The Eoglish titles are more for convenience 
than for any practical purpose. In many instances these 
terms give but superficial information. 

Tscbeppe^s remarks in the Pharm, Rundschau are well 
taken and should receive full consideration by the Com- 
mittee on Revision. The question will be, 8hall the terms 
be strictly scientific or rather conform with terms in 
common usage? The former will give a very cumbersome 
term in many instances, but true to the exact nature, 
structure, ana composition of the substance. The terms 
of common usage are generally short and consequently 
deficient in definition. To follow either course exclusively 
would be unsatisfactory — a compromise must be effected, 
and this can only be accomplished by adopting both 
methods. Qualifying adjectives are in many instances 
necessary to prevent misunderstanding. Thus Aconitum 
(scientific method) refers to the whole plant, and conse- 
quently the officinal preparation would require the prefix 
Kadix^ governing the genitive case. But if Aconitum 
(present or common usage) is imderstood to mean nothing 
Imt the tuberous root, the prefix is entirely unnecessary. 

iStondardg.— All crude drugs and galenical preparations 
should be standardized. Crude dru^ should be valued 
according to the amount of chief active constituent con- 
tained in them (determined^by approved and specified 
methods). The secondary and otner constituents must 
bear some definite relation to the principal one, and as a 
natural consequence insure therapeutic value to prepara- 
tions of these. Unless crude drugs meet certain specific 
characteristics and are standardized as to strength, they 
deserve no place in the Pharmacopoeia. The description 
of crude drugs depends uj)on the method adopted in the 
nomenclature, necessitating a description of the plant 
and the part used. 

Aa^aye.— It naturally follows that if crude drugs are 
standardized a method for determining strength must be 
incorporated in the Pharmacopceia. These assays should 
be as simple as possible, requiring apparatus at the dis- 
posal of every pharmacist. The results will of course be 
only approximate, but at least form a good guide for the 
limit of strength. 

Adulterations.— The&e should not enter into the Phar- 
macopoeia. The description of aU drugs applies only to the 
pure article, and there is therefore no necessity for calling 
attention to probable admixtures. The limit of by-pro- 
ducts should be mentioned. 

Specification of Strength.— It the foregoing is followed, 
the strengths will be specified. 

Specific Volumes.— The term ** specific volume" was. it 
seems, coined by Prof. O. Oldberg to express the relative 
volumes of liquids in the same sense that specific gravity 
expresses relative weight. A knowledge of the mws of 
specific gravity furnishes a simple method for calculat- 
ing the volume of a liauid when its weight and specific 
gravity are known, ana, conversely, its weight when vol- 
ume and specific gravity are known. Specific gravity 
may be expressed by the formula: Specific g^ravity = 
absolute weight ^^ ^ , , 
^Q^m^^Q ; therefore absolute weight = specific 

gravity x volume^ expreaaedinthe corresponding weight 

— , absolute weight , . , 

Volume = specific gravity ^^P^essed m the correspond- 

ingmeasure. 

The corresponding weights and measures of distilled 
water at 62"* F. are as follows : 

1 grain corresponds to 1 fiuid grain. 

1 gramme corresponds to I cubic centimeter. 

1 avoirdupois ounce corresponds to 1 imperial fiuid 
ounce. 

The Troy ounce has no corresponding measure. 

The subject of specific gravity, absolute weight, increase 



and decrease of volume, is discussed in Fennel*s ''Prin- 
ciples of (General Pharmacy " (pp. 29-43). 

The tables of specific volumes that have been computed 
are of service in many instances, but their main object 
has been defeated. The application of these tables for 
parts by weight does not simplify the formulae of the Phar- 
macopoeia. The subject of specific gravity is but little 
understood and much less applied. The subject of specific 
volume will fare no better, and is, therefore, practicidly of 
no value. If the weighing of liquids is so oDjectionable, 
the revisers of the next Pharmacopoeia should be in- 
structed to substitute parts by measure for liquids. But 
if the system ** parts by weight*' is to be retained, it 
seems far more rational to adopt the general rule based 
upon the laws of specific gravity and translate the lan- 
guage of weight to that oi volume by calculation. That 
the volume of a liquid is most accurately obtained by 
weighing there can oe no doubt. Jud^g from the litera- 
ture on tne subject, the primary consideration seems to be 
convenience, and the method not meeting that want is 
condemned. 

Specific Ghavity.—ThiB question has received so much 
consideration by able men, notably Drs. A. B. Lyons and 
E. R. Squibb, that but little remains to be said. The Phar- 
macopoeia is intended for the benefit of the pharmaceuti- 
cal profession as a whole and not for a few scientists, and 
therefore the requirements should meet the wants of the 
majority. There is no necessity of prescribing a uniform 
method for the taking of specific gravities of liquids; no 
matter what method is pursued, the ^results must be the 
same under like conditions. The results desired and ob- 
tained in the pharmaceutical practice can be but approxi- 
mate, and, consequently, the apparatus need not be of ex* 
ceptional accuracy. To obtain exceedingly fine results 
would require fine, delicate, and accurate apparatus, prin- 
cipally scale, weights, and thermometer, aU beyond the 
means of the general jpharmacist. Furthermore, it would 
be necessary to consider the forces, temperature, and at- 
mospheric pressure, and the influences exerted by these 
during operation. Some basis for comparison must be 
adopted, but this basis must be definitely stated and re- 
main such for the determination of specific gravity of aU 
pharmacopoaial preparations. This standard of comparison 
Dy universal custom and consent is that of pure water^ 
free from air, necessarily distilled, and recently boiled. 
The stand€uxL temperature adopted by scientists is 4'' C. = 
39.2* F. In every-day practice, this temperature is not 
convenient for weighmg liquids, requiring their cooling 
with consequent loss of time and involving ccmsiderable 
labor. It is, therefore, desirable to adopt a temperature 
more readily commanded during the year, nam^, 20*" C. 
= OS*" F. The specific gravity of liquids of the Fharma- 
coxKBia should therefore be determined in comparison 
with water at the temperature of 20" C. taken as unity. 
It would be utterly impracticable to force upon the phar- 
macist the determination of specific gravities upon a 
strictly scientific basis. It would involve the specification 
of the size and nature of the specific-gravity flask, the co- 
efficient of expansion, both of vessel and water, for every 
degree of temperature, and the consideration of atmo- 
spheric pressure and thermometric corrections. Thus 
1 volume of water at 4** C. is increased to 1.000848 volumes 
at 15^ C. ; to 1.00179 volumes at 20* C. This 1 volume at 
4** C. is considered unity, and specific gravity 1.0000. The 
increase of volume at IS"* C. (0.000848) would, according to 
the general principle, Abs. W. = vol. x spec. grav. ex- 
pressed in the corresponding weight, weigh 0.000848, and 
the specific gravity of the same volume atlS" C. be 0.999152. 
The correction necessary, owing to expansion of the glass, 
would be computed for 11* C. at 0.00264 for each 1" 0., re- 
ducing the specific gravity to 0.9988726; the calculation 
being based under standard barometric pressure of 80 
inches (760 Mm.) The errors arising from thermometric 
inaccuracies, especially in a long range of degrees, are 
considerable. To euard against them requires careful 
and skilful manipmation and special apartments for per- 
forming the operation. The pnarmacist in general will 
find it next to impossible to determine specific gravities 
under these conditions. The cuioption of 20** C. for tem- 
perature, and considering water as unity at that tempera- 
ture, making no allowance for expansion^ will make the 
determination of specific gravities feasible and prac- 
ticable. 

Gallon, U. S.—The standard gallon is not a measure of 
great precision, since the weight of a cubic inch or other 
unearly-measured volume of water is not accurately 
known. The systems of weight and measure have come 
to us by inheritance from the English, and until the ques- 
tion is settled by legal enactments, the gallon and other 
measures of capacity will remain a variable Quantity. 
The systems of weight and measure are derived from a 
measure of length ; and this measure of length, which is the 
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yard of 36 incheB, is only legal by custom and not'^v 
enactment of Congress. The actual standards of lengta 
used have within the last few years been compared and 
verified. The relation of the yard to the meter has been 
determined with definite and accurate results, and estab- 
lishing a basis for weight and measure. (See Bulletin 
No. 9, O. H. Tittmann, tJ. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey.) 

Drops, — ^The quantity known as a drop should be dis- 
carded. The conditions which influence the size and 
weight of drops are too variable; temperature being the 
greatest factor to change the volume, even from the same 
container. The laws of specific gravity and volume 
clearly demonstrate this fact. 

Percdatian,— Fast experience has shown that consider- 
able judgment is required in selecting a percolator for the 
process of percolation, the shape varying with the prepa- 
ration intended. The only suggestion that might be 
offered consists in recommending the neck presented in 
the ^* Oldberg percolator " for all. 

As to the application of the process to all drugs, much 
has been saia, and it would be well for the Committee on 
Bevision to thoroughly consider the remarks and experi- 
ence offered by Messrs. Bother and Tscheppe. 

As to the difficulty of obtaining a powder of the proper 
fineness, it must be said to be rather imaginary. With 
perseverance the object can be cu^complisned, although 
very tedious in many instances. It must be admitted 
that increased fineness readily results, but by using a 
sieve having 10 meshea less to the inch than the pre- 
scribed fineness, and then repowdering the whole to the 
desired fineness, the excess in fineness will not exceed five 
percent. 

P»-«cipito^u>n.— Dietriches method of precipitation un- 
questionably produces finer and more readily-washed 
precipitates than those obtained without the method of 
dilution. The method is not applicable in all instances, 
for the reason that it is not a matter of indifference which 
of the two liquids acts as precipitant. The method of ap- 
plication depends upon the object desired and the nature 
of the compound pn>duced. 

i^epara^fbns.— Drugs entering into such class of prepa- 
rations as abstoacts, fiuid extracts, extracts, and tinctures, 
are of a oomplex nature and necessarily produce complex 
solutions. The soluble eonstituents, both active and inert, 
possess different degrees of solubility, and may, owing 
to this property, be separated by changing the solvent. 
It therefore follows that if thesolvent varies, the resultant 
product must vary and possess different therapeutic prop- 
erties, and an^r decrease in power must be followed by a 
corresponding increase in dose. Were this the only consi- 
deration,the weaker preparation might be discarded but for 
the advantage that th^ weak preparations possess over 
the stronger, being miscible with preparations containing 
oonsiderable water. It naturally follows that the men- 
struum must be of various strengths for the extraction of 
the same drug for different purposes. It likewise follows 
that the process and the detaus of said processes must 
differ, water meeting the requirements of the U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia is sufficiently pure to serve for all phar- 
maoopoeial preparations. 

SclutUm and iSo2u6t/»tieg.— -Solution, whether simple or 
comiK>und, is governed by certain laws and is facihtated 
by various causes, notably temperature and mechanical 
division. The '* Table of Solubilities" should be based 
upon saturated solutions produced under like conditions 
and at a common temperature (same temperature as under 
spec. grav. 20* C). 

Tests, — It seems strange that any doubt should exist in 
the strength of solutions used in testing. Under the '' list 
of Reagents " these are given in different strengths, and 
these are intended whenever mentioned under pharmaco- 
pceial preparations. 

ilna2ysi«.— Elementary instruction on the subject of 
volumetric solutions, etc., seems out of place. We might 
as well ask for reactions and equations under aU tests of 
identity, purity, and strength of a drug. 

AUealind Reactions, — Experience .alone can prove 
whether these are practicable and serviceable to the phar- 
macist. 

Limit of Reaotions.--The same is true of this article. 

Synonyms. — The proposition to Quote the officinal Latin 
names of the Gtorm. Pharm. should not be adopted, since 
it defeats the object of synonyms as understood at present. 

n. SPBOIAL TOPIOS. 

Ammonii Bsnzoas,^Th<^ preparation is so simple that 
a formula should be given: Ammonii carbonas, 157 parts, 
dissolved and rendered alkaline by 200 parts aqua ammo- 
niflB, is added to 122 parts benzoic acid dissolved in 400 
pa^rts alcohol. Evaporate with gentle heat. 

Ammonii Ckirhonas,—l!he test for strength is theoreti- 
cally correct as follows : 

2NH4HCO„NH4NH,CO, + 8H,C,042H,0=8(NH4).C04 +2H,0 + 
4C0t. 2X157 :8xi26::2.616:a; a; = 8.14 IC.ca 

^•^•"•o^ = ^^-^- 
Practically the quantities are less, probably owing to the 
varying composition of the carbonate. 



Ammonii C^Zoridicm. —Purification: Saturated solution 
supersaturated with water of ammonia, set aside forty- 
eight hours, filtered, and then evaporated to crystallization. 

The test for iron cannot be too rigorous. 

Ammonii iodtdum.— Colored ammonium iodide placed 
under a bell jar, beside a smaU dish containing water of 
ammonia* will soon assume its original color. 

Ammonii Nitras should be discarded. 

Ammonii Fa^ianoa.*— The commercial salt, as it is usu- 
ally the acid salt, should therefore be neutralized with 
NH4HO. 

Calx Chlorata.^The phar macopoeial test for strength is 
very good and accurate, but the commercial article gives 
better results than 25 per cent available chlorine. 

Calx SiUphurata.— 'The composition of this preparation 
should be definitely stated. The medicinal activity de- 
pends upon the quantity of CaS present. According to 
the test for strength the formula would be 3CaS + CaS04. 
The process mentioned on page 326 U. S. Disp. is far bet- 
ter. The reaction for process is wrong. The proportions 
yield better results than those recommended by Dymond. 
The test for strength is proper and gives good results. 

Calcii Bromidum.^One Gm. of the salt produces 1.878 
Gm. bromide silver. 

Ferrum Reductum.'-The per cent of metallic iron is too 
low. U. S. P. test indicates 77.27 per cent. 

Ferri Carbonas 8acckarattis.^The per cent of ferrous 
carbonate is altogetiier too low— 35 per cent can be obtained 
if the process is carefully followed. The test for strength 
according to the U. S. P. is 14.467 per cent. The washing 
should be made with water containing a small per cent of 
sugar. 

Ferri CTi/oridum.— Remarks on the liquor ferri chloridi 
apply to this preparation. 

Ferri et Ammonii Tartras,—ln this preparation one-half 
of the tartaric acid should be neutralized by a solution of 
the officinal carbonate of ammonium in NH4HO ; the com- 
position of the sc€ile salt being Fe''\Amt0i2CiH^0t, H,0. 

Ferri et Poiassii Tartras. — Another compound of indefi- 
nite character, like all other ammonioscaled salts. The 
addition of ammonia to the insoluble ferric tartrate must 
produce a ferric ammonio-hydrato-tartrate, the finished 
compoimd having the formula 

Fe,K,0.2C4H40,+Fe,(NH4).04H40,HO 

Ferri Hypophosphis.—l never could comprehend why a 
ferric salt should be prepared from a ferrous salt by double 
decomposition without subsequent oxidation, direct or in- 
direct. I believe the ferrous salt was intended originaUy. 

Ferri lodidum Saccharatum,'-'Thi& preparation should 
contain at.least 80.91 per cca^ of ferrous iodide to conform 
with the molecular weight. The present strength of the 
officinal salt is 18. 5 per cent. Moisture and h^ht infiuence 
the preparation. Should be kept in the dark, m well-filled 
bottles, and in a dry place. 

Ferri Lactas.—This preparation should be made by 
double decomposition of calcium lactate and ferrous sul- 
phate. The salt prepared from iron and acid always con- 
tains partially oxidized salt. 

Ferri Oxatas.—lgmtion will produce 49.3 percent resi- 
due, consisting of ferric oxide. 

Ferri Oxidum Hydratum should be discarded. 

Ferri Oxidum Hydratum cum Magnesia, — The solutions 
for the extemporaneous preparation should always be kept 
on hand. The resultajit compound is an excellent anti- 
dote, containing ferric hydrate, magnesium sulphate, and 
magnesia. 

Ferri Sulphas. — The directions for testing of strength 
are incorrect. Acidulating with sulphuric acid is not suf- 
ficient; the quantity necessary for complete oxidation is 
considerable, and should, therefore, read ** in excess," or, 
better still, specify the qusmtity. Furthermore, the 
method of ascertainingthe strength is a circuitous one. 
A definite quantity of JFeS047H,0 in an excess of H,S04 
requires a aefinite quantity of the volumetric solution of 
potassium bichromate for complete oxidation (verified by 
terridcyanide of potassium), and will indicate the percen- 
tage of pure salt. 

Liquor Acidi Arseniosi should contain 1 per cent arse- 
nious acid, and will then require 49.9 C.c. of the volume- 
tric solution of iodine, provided the solution is perfectly 
alkaline. The quantiU^ of bicarbonate of sodium should 
be increased to 2.00 Gm. The hydriodic acid produced 
requires nearly 0.5 Gm. for neutralization; hydrochloric 
acid (2 per cent) requires 0.4 Gm. for neutrahzation ; ar- 
senic acid produced requires nearly 0.3 Gm. for neutrali- 
zation; total, 1.2 Gm., for uniformity's sake to be increased 
to 2.00. The U. S. P. allowance of 3 per cent is too great. 
The sublimed arsenious acid which should enter into this 
preparation will vary from 99 to 100 per cent. The pow- 
dered form varies from 60 to 86 per cent. 

Liquor Ammonii Acetatis.—A solution containing 7.85 
percent ammonium acetate, or containioR 9.1 per cent, 
acetate according to the extemporaneous formula. Spe- 
cific gravity is too high and variable, on account of free 
COt gas. The solution should be acid, otherwise it may 
precipitate alkaloidal salts, tartar emetic, etc. 
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The solution should he increased four to five times in ing the formation of mono-, di-, and tri-ammonio-ferric 

strength to increase its keeping qualities. citrate. Accordingly, the U. S. P. formula can only pro- 

Liquor Araenii et Hydrargyri lodidi.'-K solution con- duce properly the di-ammonio-ealt with an excess of 

tainmg 1 per cent of iodide of arsenic and 1 per cent hin- ? 26 part of water of ammonia. In the procew of scahijg, 

iodide of mercury. ^^^^ excess of water of ammonia is apparently not vola- 

Iodine 25 tilizedjiudicating a proneness to form the tn-ammonio- 

iSnSnioiis Add 55 ^^^- "^® mono-, di-, and tri-ammonio-salts, {prepared 

Corrosive Sablimate * *..*..* . /.'. .'.V. V. 18. ^PO^^ theoretical quantities, possessed different degrees of 

lodideofPotaseium.V.,'./.... '..'.*.... ........... 22.0 solubilityjthe tri-ammonio-ferric citrate being the most 

Distilled Water . . .'. . .q. s. to make 8,000 parts. soluble. From the foregoing results it was presumed (by 

I. Dissolve the iodine in 300 parts of alcohol; pass H,S **^o ^*®^i *^** ^*4? latter salt was intended, and conse^ 

ga« through the solution until the color of iodiiie w dissi- quentljr all calculations m the preparation for bquor fern 

pated ; filter; heat the filtrate gently on a water-bath un- et quinmflB citratas wew based upon this wit. 

tn the odor of H,S is removed ; continue heating on bath ; .}\ ^\l preparation of this solution, the directions neoesj- 

add the subUmed arsenious acid in powder form gradu- ^^^ %® production of a solulaion of citrate of iron and 

ally, under constant stirring, until complete solution is anunonium m watw, ,*^^^<^P.«]*™^55i^ "Li^k^J 

^b^SiS^^^^^^^^ ^"^^^^ "^'"^ ^"^^ "^'"^ IStw^'IStid^ W"^?^^^ ^^^^;t^h^ 

n. Dissolve the'corrosive sublimate in 800 parts of dis- V^oc^ would be explained hy the foUowing reaction : 

tiUed water, the potassium iodide in 60 parts of distiUed Fe,(NH4),2C.H.OT(HO).+H.C,H.OtH,0=Fe,(NH4),8CH.a+ 

water; filter the solutions separately; wash each filter 8HtO. 

with 100 parts of water (distilled); add the solution of HgClt mi_ -» ^ * • ^4, ij . 

to the solution of O: coUect the precipitate; wash with .The 65 parte of iron,^ would require «2.»6 parte of 

distilled water until the washings cease te produce a tur- citnc acid. The prwcnbed quMtity^ is 28 i»rte, the re- 

bidity with test solution of silver nitrate. "'SJ?^^ 5,05 parte of citnc add beingmtended forqumme. 

IIi: Triturate II. with I. ; add sufficient distilled water ^Jhe bamc citrate of quimne woulf require 8.688 parts of 

te make 3 000 parte citnc acid, the neutral citrate requires 4.91 parte, and the 

Result: 'Solution containing 0.997percentAsI, and 1.02 acid citrate requires 7.86 parte. ^ • ^, , . , ,. 

per cent Hris ^® solution wdl consequentlv contam the double salt. 

Calculationii and reactions: i^e\itral ferric ammonium citrate and neutral citeate of 

I. 81. + 8H.S = SHI + 8S. As.0. + SHI = 8H,0 + 2AsI.. ^''™^®lJ1^^5.^W "''^ ^^ "^'i*™ "^^^ ^^'^^ ^^*^^' *"^ 

759 6:909T::J5Va: i = 29.98 A.I. expressed by the^Uo wing formula: 

199.8 : 909.4 : : a; : 29.98 x = 6.509 As.Oi. Fe,(NH«)»8C«H.0T, G«A«NsOt8HiG«H»Ov 

29.93 : 8000 : a? : 100 a; = 0.997^ Asl.. ,. 

TT ii-.m . niTT xx«T ^ irm I^ howcver, the di-ammomo-femc-hydrato-citrato is 

^^i:^ }r f • "*■ o. . « T considered the officinal salt, the result will be different. 

270 : 452.9 : : 18 : » a? = W.2 M,. j^ ^^iHB case the quantity of prescribed quinine will be ab- 

So '' SJ^ i 1 nT t ^ fiiSS W'j sorbed in part ashasiccftrate of quinine, the residue— most 

80.2 : 8000 : aj : 100 « = 1.02^ Hgl, probably m solution as a hydrate compound in excess of 

Lumor Cotew.— A solution said to contom 0.15 per cent ammonio— forming a compound in the finished product 

Ca2H0. The percentage of calcium hydrate vanes with represented hy the formula 

the temperature and tune of contact, and therefore this ^ _ ^„ ^or^rrr^ . /r. rr Krf^^'crnTr rx . 

should be specified in the formula. The process being one *^®^^*)'%S V/^"*" A tEtA*^ n^^ ^ 

of a chemical nature, the titie should be Liquor OalcU (NH4MC«H,4N,0,)CH*Ot 

Hydratis. appearins; as semi-transparent, thin scales, of a dirty red- 

Liquor Ferri Acetatis.—Text on page 196, first word on brown color. The importance of definitely steting in the 

line 9 should be hydrate. The precipitete is finer and officinal formula the composition of the product is apparent, 

more readily washed by diluting both solutions tenfold. Uquor Ferri Nitratis should be discarded, as there Is 

To prevent oxidation, the water should be previously little demand for it and it readily decomposes. 

boUed in bottles completely filled, then corked and iAguori?'emSti6««toto<w.--I never succeeded 

cooled to 35' F. The same kmd of water should be used imp pharmaoopoeial s&ength. The strength was always 

for w^hing. The quantity of water of ammonia in the ^^^ in the process I found the prescribed quantity too 

formula should be 75 instead of 80. large. 

Liquor FerH Chleridu^The calculations as to the quan- 2>t^ Fern TergulphaH8.-The quantity of nitric add 

titles of hydrochloric acid €uid nitnc acid should be based jg ^ large 

tion, which is altogether too much. Solution of ferrous Liquor Hydrargyrt M^ra^w.— Moerck is correct in his 

chloride should be made with hydrochloric acid in three stetemente. The solution made with 83.66 per cent of m- 

instalments, each diluted with 30 per cent of water, made tiic acid does not decompose, but in the course of six 

in the cold, filtering and then boiling. By this method, months the nitrate crystallizes out. A solution of two 

the ferrous chloride formed is kept in solution, as there is years' standing showed decomposition with the forma- 

no loss of water by evaporation, and the iron brought to tion of metallic mercury. 

complete solution by the action of successive portions of Liquor Magneeii Ci^rG^M.— Foimd no trouble in the offl- 

solvent. The strength of the solution is increaised. cinaf formula. Increased the per cent of citric add sU^t- 

Liquor Ferri Citratie.—The precipitate of ferric hy- ly. Prepare the solution from calcined magnesia, 

drate should be prepared as suggested under '' Acetote." 2AguorPS0p9im.----Iteclassificationunder mixtures would 

The quantity of citric add should be slightiy increased. be more appropriate. The strength should be regulated 

Liquor Ferri et Ouininoe Citratia.—The correctness of to the maximum dose of pepsin, 
the pharmacopceial formula has never been questioned Liquor Plumbi 5u6ac0ta^i8.— According to the U. 8. P. 
(I believe), nor is it probable that it will be as long as the formula, the change of color is usually produced hy three- 
composition of citrate of iron and ammonium remains un- quarter hour's bomng. 

^^^^^"^1^- * *u TT a T> «ii2i ...A • ^.^^ 1, JWguor PofoMCB.— The titie should be liquor potassii hy. 

Accordmg to the U. S. P., **Fem et Ammonu Citras" diwtis ^ *- ^ 

is prepared by mixing 8 parte of a solution of ferric citrate, r • '^ i>^#^— .v a ^.>^.-^-. Tf f k^ ,^t^,vo»oM^» ,-o *«,,^ 4-^ 

containing 86.5 per clnt^ anhydrous salt, with 1 part ok .^^*?^ ^^fS^l nTp^^r^lH^^^ 

water of immoSa. The chemical formula of the^mhy- ^^ ^f ' **^«S Sf. ^^nV^t^ifm ^ ^52f 

drous salt is given as Fe.2C.H.0T, molecular weight 489.8. contains 1.656 ^j^^^^^* Pf^^.^'^^^ 

The quantity contained in 8 parte of solution amounte eqmvalent ^??J <^^^P.^.«J8®^^ f^^' ^O' o^«J- 

to 1.065 parte/which would require 0.918 part dtric acid suggestions see - Liquor AcidiArsemosi." 

for ite production. Liquor Potaseti Cttratts.-^The presence of free carbonic 

To neutralize this quantity of citric acid with aqua am- add gas is desired, and consequentiy the formula should 

monia would require 2.217 parte. he one of extemporaneous nature. In the officinal formu- 

We are told that citric add is tribasic and tetratomic, la, tl^® citric acid is almost completely neutralised by W- 

containing, in addition to ite three carboxyl groups, one carbonate of potassium — ^not the physician's dedre. Hohr's 

alcoholic hydroxy 1 group. The hydrogen of these car- ** Phannaceutische Technik ** may be consulted upon the 

boxyl groups is said to oe replaceable by metals; like- subject. 

wise the hydroxyl of the carboxyl is replaceahle hy NH.. Liquor /SStxte.-— Titie should conform with the iK>ta0sa 

In the same manner, the hvdrogen or the alcoholic hy- preparation. 

droxyl group is replaceable by ammonia. In the soluble Liquor SocUb Ghlorat(B. -Chlorinated lime always con- 
citrate of iron, suc^ displacements do not seem to teke tains carbonate and hydrate, consequently varying pro- 
place. The formation of hydratoKatr^ appears more portions of these requu^ different quantifies of Na,CO. 
rational. The relation between hydrato^itrotes and ci- [^ the preparation ofUquor sod» chloratee. The quantity 
trates being the same as that of oxyhydrates to hydrates. (loo paVteJshould be increased to 120. 
the question that arises is, Does 1 molecule of feme citrate rvJL^ a^.v a •.«^«-^#«-. tt-w^- ,•« ««• r.,« ^.^^ oa -«-i 
combine witii 1, 2, 3, or n molecules of ammonium hy- nof^^^T^I?^^ ^^ ^"^^^ ^^^ 
drate? Quantities, taken in proportion to the molecular ^^f^ ^^'^ ?^t,.®^'^'^t ^^^^'T*^ , 
weight, produced 130-140-150 grains of scaled salt, vary- Liquor Sodn SUtoatts should be discarded, 
ing out httie from the theoretical quantities, and mdicat- Liquor Zinci Chloridi should be di9carde4 ^ 
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The Freservation and Sterilization of Oowb' Milk. 

The following is an abstract of a chapter on this sub- 

Iect, taken from a recently published work by Dr. Fr. 
^08. Hera, of Cologne.* 
a. Preservation of Milk vnthout Foreign Additions. 
When a smnple of milk is to be preserved in the labo- 
ratory for purposes of analysis, the most simple and 
natural way is to expose it to cold. Below 10'' C. the lac- 
tic acid ferments upon the propagation of which the Kela- 
tinization of milk mostly aepends, is so little capable of 
development that scarcely any change goes on in the 
milk. 

Allen recommends to i)reeerve milk for this purpose by 
adding to it twice its weight of wood alcohoL Richmond 
adds w fresh milk 0.5 per cent of commercial hydroflu- 
oric aoid. 

To preserve milk for domestic purposes, it is necessary 
either to destroy all ferment spores or to render them qui- 
escent. This may be accomplished either by great cold 
or, better, bv great heat. Upon some transatlantic steam- 
ship Unes, fresh milk is rapidly brought to freezine and 
kept in this condition until wanted. According to Vieth, 
this frozen milk separates gradually seme of its cream, 
whidi latter cannot be again thoroughly incorporated 
with it. 

The application of heat results either in the prepara- 
tion of a condensed, viscid product (condensed milk), or 
its object is simply the destruction of the ferment spores 
without removal of water. 

(}ay-LusBac found, as early as 1810, that cows^ milk 
may DC kept sweet for two months if it be exposed, at 
first once daily, afterwards once every two days, to the 
temperature of a boiling solution of common salt. 

Various methods and forms of apparatus have at differ- 
ent times been proposed for sterilizing milk by heat. The 
author enumerates many of these, but they may be 
omitted here. The most simple and efficient process, ac- 
cording to him, is the following, which is especially to be 
recommended when milk is to be prepared for infants* 
diet: 

Pour the milk— either pure or mixed with such propor- 
tions of water, milk-sugar, etc., as may be directed by the 
physician— into i>erfectly clean soda-water bottles, so as 
to fill them within' about one inch of the cork when in- 
serted. Do not use rubber stoppers, as this will impart a 
flavor to the milk. Tie down the corks with cora, and 
place the bottles, either upright or on their side, into cold 
water contained in a suitable vessel provided with cover. 
Heat the water to boiling and keep it so for forty-five 
minutes. Then remove the oottles, place them in the cellar, 
warm them, as wanted, by placing them into water heated 
to the temperature of the body, and then (not before) 
remove the cork. Most bottles will stand this heating. 
Still it is well to test them previously by a blank experi- 
ment — filling the bottles with water instead of milk. Milk 
thus prepared may be kept for weeks. To neglect the 
sterilization of milk to be used for children is an absolute 
crime against their well-being. The air of stables, cows' 
dung, storage in unsuitable places, and other causes are 
instrumental in impregnating milk with germs which are 
apt to produce disease, but which may be destroyed by 
boiling. 

In Cower Bavaria ** sour milk " is preserved in a pecu- 
liar manner. Since most cows calve toward spring, there 
is less milk available during winter, and for this reason a 
beinnning is made during autumn to collect whatever 
milk may be spared each day, in a large wooden tub 
in the store-room. Whenever fresh milk is added, the 
whole is well stirred, cmd again covered with a wooden 
lid, or with a cloth, to keep out mice, cats, etc. Juniper 
berries are added as a condiment. Grapes (whole) are 
likewise added by many. It would be interesting to ob- 
tain some definite information regarding the process and 
products of fermentation; at all events, the temperature 
(winter time) must have something to do with it. The 
lactic acid ferment itself reduces most decidedly the vi- 
tality of other ferments or spores, and the lactic acid 
itself acts partly as a preservative. 
6. Preservation of Milk by means of various Additions, 
In Norway, northern Sweden, andFinland, '*longmilk" 
(Uingmjolk or taetmiolk) is a very common article. It is 
of the consistence of a soft jjelly, and may be drawn out 
in threads. A small quantity of it added to fresh milk 
wiU convert the latter within forty-eight hours into *' long 
milk.'* It is obtained either by feeding to the cows some 
butterwort (Pinguicula vulgtiris or P. alpina), or by hang- 
ing a bunch of these plants for some time in the milk. 

Various preservative agents have been recommended at 
different times. Amon^ these, the principal ones are boric 
acid, borax, boroglyceride, salicylic, benzoic, and sulphu- 
rous acids, and their salts. Boric acid is said to have first 
been recommended by Jacques in 1858. According to 
Fleischmann, 1 Gm. of boric acid— or 1.5 Gm. of borax- 
is sufficient to keep 1 Kgm. of milk during one week from 
turning sour. Milk preserved with bone acid does not 
readily yield up its butter. Addition of borax imparts to 
it a sligntly yellow tint and a soapy taste. Boroglyceride 

* Die gerichtUche Untenocliunir der Kuhmilch sowie deren Beurtlieiliine 
(With ocSb, tables, etc.) 8vo, Beri& ft NemHed, 1869. 



must be used in Icurger quantity, X liter of milk requiring 
about 6 Gm. [These data are given in abstract.] ^ 

The use of boric acid for the purpose of preserving milk 
is, however, to be condemned^ since it acts injuriously 
upon the digestion. 

Meissl has devised a process for recognizing so small a 
quantity as 0.001 to 0.002 per cent of boric acid when 
added to milk. For this purpose, 100 C.c. of the latter 
are rendered alkaline with milk of lime, evaporated to 
dryness, the residue ignited, the ash dissolved in the 
smallest possible quantity of nydrochloric acid, the solu- 
tion filtered, completely dried, and the residue moist- 
ened with highly mluted hydrochloric acid. The mass is 
then impregnated with tincture of turmeric (1 part of 
ground turmeric digested at a gentle heat with 6 parts of 
weak alcohol), and dried on a water-bath. If boric acid 
is present, even only in traces, the dry mass has a distinct 
cinnabar-to-cherry red color. The ash may further be 
tested for boric acid by the fiame reaction. 

Sulmann and Berry have shown that both benzoic and 
salicylic acids are without value as preservatives for milk, 
and that benzoate of sodium is preferable. If salicylic 
acid is added in quantity sufficient to accomplish the pur- 
pose, it will be distinctly detected by the taste. cThe 
same is, no doubt, the case with benzoic acid.) 

Benzoic acid is best detected in milk in the following 
manner: 250 to 500 C.c. of the milk are rendered alkaline 
with a few drops of lime- or baryta-solution, evaporated 
to about one-fourth, then mixed with sand or pumice, 
and evaporated to dryness on a water-bath. The flnely- 
. powdered mass is moistened with dilute sulphuric acid 
and then extracted 3 or 4 times with 60^ alcohol. The 
united alcoholic solutions are neutralized with baryta 
water and evaporated to a small volume. The liquid is 
then acidulated with dilute sulphuric acid and shaken 
with ether, upon the evaporation of which nearby pure 
benzoic acid will remain oehind, which may be further 
dried at a moderate heat and weighed. It is best to sub- 
lime it, on the water-bath, upon a watch glass, then to 
dry again by warming, and to weigh again. Its identity, 
by means of solution of ferric chloride— which produces a 
characteristic buff-colored precipitate— is best established 
by first adding to the aqueous solution of the benzoic acid 
a drop of solution of acetate of sodium before adding the 
ferric chloride. 

Salicylic acid is detected in the following manner: 

One nundred C.c. of milk are shaken with 100 C.c. of 
water at GO"* C, 5 drops of acetic acid, smd 5 drops of a 
solution of mercuric nitrate. The clear filtrate obtained 
from this is then shaken with 50 C.c. of ether. The ethe- 
real solution is evaporated, and the residue tested with a 
highly dilute {Vf> or less) solution of ferric chloride, which 
produces a violet tint if ssdicylic acid was present. As 
the quantity is too small for weighing, it may be estimated 
approximately by comparing the tint obtained in the iron 
reaction with tnat produced in a solution of knovm 
strength. 
. Saccharin, hyposulphite of sodium, and various other 
substances which have been recommended for this pur- 
pose, and which the author treats of, may be omitted here. 

Of course it is to be distinctly understood that the au- 
thor does not recommend any of these preservative agents. 
His object is merely to enumerate them and to show how 
they may be detected. 

Soda, in the form of carbonate or bicarbonate, and also 
the carbonates of potai^um, ammonium, and calcium, are 
reputed to be preservatives of milk, though in reality 
they are not. Since these agents neutralize any free acid 
which may gradually be formed, the liquid thereby be- 
comes actually a much better nourisher of spores and 
bacteria. 

In France, peasants are permitted to add to every 20 
liters of milk 100 C.c. of a 9.6-per-cent solution of bicar- 
bonate of sodium. But such an addition is well known to 
be injurious to children. 

To detect soda, Soxhlet and Scheibe recommend to esti- 
mate the amount of carbonic acid contained in 300 to 500 
C.c. of milk. If it materially exceeds 2 per cent, an al- 
kaline carbonate has been adaed. 

Schmidt detects soda by mixing 10 C.c. of milk with 
10 C.c. of alcohol, and then adding a few drops of solu- 
tion of rosolic acid (1 in 100). Pure milk turns brownish- 
yellow ; if the milk contains carbonate or bicarbonate of 
sodium, it acquires a more or less deep rose-red tint. 

■ ♦ 

New Test for Albiunin.— Salicylsulphonic acid has 
been recommended by Mr. Roch as a certain, delicate, 
and convenient test for albumin {Pharm, CentraXh,, Sep- 
tember 19th, page 549). The albumin is said to be thrown 
down by the acid as a white powder, having an acid re- 
action, and giving with feme chloride an intense red 
color. The separation of albumin from a liquid is stated 
to be complete, 0.0005 Gm. in 10 C.c. being distinctly 
recognizable. On examining urine, it is recommended 
to introduce a few crystals of the acid into a cubic centi- 
meter of the liquid, and shake, when the occurrence of 
turbidity may be taken as evidence of the presence of al- 
bumin, since the reaction is not affected by the presence 
of urea, uric acid, peptones, or glucose.— Pnarm. Joum.^ 
November 30th. 
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FILTEBING ABRANGEMEKT. 

MR. O. R. Gyzandbr sends the following communication 
to the Chemical News (October 4th) : 
A filter support, which is an improvement on the ar- 
rangement for rapid filtration described by Mr. R. A. 
Fessenden in the Chemical News, vol. Ix., page 102, is 
shown in accompanying sketch. It is made from platinum 
wire, or any other suitable material, and bent in the shape 
shown in Fig. 1. 
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A paper, folded as described by Mr. Fessenden, is pushed 
in between the wires a and &, Fi^. 1, which serves the 
same purpose as the glass rod, that is, to support the inner 
folds of the filter; whereas the ring e/ supports the outer 
folds, giving the whole an appearance of a paper formed 
with two compartments. Tnis may now be placed in a 
glass funnel, or used alone, simply dv suspenaing it over 
the beaker, as in Fig. 2, the liquid following the wire and 
dripping from the point g. 

As a means of drying precipitates on the filter, it is far 
superior to the old way of placing the glass funnel with its 
filter in the drying oven, as the air has access to the paper 
from all sides, wnereb^r it dries much more rapidly and 
thoroughly. For a 7i-inch filter, a support of ^-inch 
platinum wire, with the ring 6/ 2i inches in diameter, and 
the wires a and h 3 inches long, ^ave excellent service. 
A glass rod, bent as indicated by Fig. 3, works very well. 




Recently this araaratus has been further improved bv 
making it suitable lor the agitation of mixed liquids^ sucn 
as are used in extracting alkaloids and fats. It has long 
been known that the time of making certain assays (for in- 
stance, morphine in opium) can be greatly shortenea and a 
more perfect exhaustion obtained by prolonged agitation. 
For this reason an apparatus of the kind here shown will 
be of real benefit. It is comparatively cheap, according to 
the designer's statement (though no actual cost is @ven). 
It is made and sold by Franz Mueller (successor to Dr. H. 
Geissler), of Bonn, and may be imported through dealers 




Fro. 2. 

m chemical apparatus.— After Ber. d. D. Chem, Oes. and 
Chem, Centrcuhl, 

[Note by Ed. Amer, Drugg.^lt would be an additional 
advantage if the apparatus could be kept in motion with- 
out manual labor. It would be a comparatively simple 
matter to apply an electric motor to it. In fact, for onli- 
nary assay work, a much more compact apparatus, con- 
sisting of a small motor below a disc carrying a frame for 
the fiask or fiasks, would be amply sufficient.] 

AUTOMATIO FILLING OF EVAPORATING 
DISHES. 

WHEN a considerable quantity of a liquid is to be evapo- 
rated in a small capsule, an automatic arrangement 
for periodically refilling the capsule may be made in the 
manner shown in the cuts. In either case the principle is 
this, that as long as the outlet of the tube r is below the level 
of the liquid in the cajraule, no liquid will fiow from the 
reservoir. But as soon as the outlet becomes uncovered, 
the liquid will pass until the exit is below the level. 




The tube passing through the tubulure near the bottom 
of the reservoir is recommended to have the shape shown 
in A. Its interior end is closed by fusion, but it has a hole 
blown into it a short distance from this end. When the tube 



A SHAKING APPARATUS. 

JULIUS Tafel has designed an apparatus by means of 
which a vessel containing a mixture may be sul^ected 
to a steady and continuous agitation. It is of especial 
value when a solid or semi-solid substance is to be mixed 
with a liquid, or when a gas is to be passed during the 
agitation. The vessel in which the mixture is contained 
holds five to six quarts. Having been properly covered 
with paper, it is placed into the frame 6, and set in mo- 
tion by means of a winch and cog-wheel. The iron box in 
which the frame rests may be filled with water (hot or 
cold), ice. or a freezing mixture, as the case may be, and 
may be closed by a lid, which is made in two sections so 
that a part may be kept open. 

When it is desired to gradually introduce into the mix- 
ture, during the agitation^ 8ome powder, etc., the T-shaped 
attachment (see Fig. 2) is inserted into the latter. This 
consists of a T-tube, containing a corkscrew-shaped rod, 
which graduall^r pushes into the fiask any powder which 
may be poured into n. This corkscrew-shaped propeller 
is set into a slow circular motion by the wheels p and 9, 
with intermediate transmission. 




is pushed far enough through the cork to get the hole clear 
of the latter, the liquid will be able to pass. On drawing 
the tube out until the hole is covered by the cork, the flow 
wiUstop. 

A stop-cock of this kind may be used in many ways.— 
After Chem. Zett, 13, 727. 
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Bnbldium Bromide. 

Thb bromide of rubidium, as well as the double bromide 
of rubidium and ammonium, have been recommended as 
anti-epileptic remedies. It is said that they do not cause 
disagreeable secondary effects, and that they are in some 
[in which ? ] cases preferable to other bromides. 

Rubidium bromide is quoted by Zimmer & Co. at 8 
marks per 10 Gm., and ammonio-rubidium bromide (con- 
taining about one-fourth of its weight of the pure rubi- 
dium salt) at 2 nutrks per 10 Gm. This would make the 
price of the former, at the European manufacturer's place, 
about $87 per pound. Certainly, this remedy will have 
to be reserved for those epileptics who can afford to pay 
for it. 

Chloralamide. 

The results foUowing the administration of the new 
hypnotic, chloralamide, to a number of hospital patients, 
have been communicated by Dr. D. R. Paterson, of Car- 
diff {Lancet^ Oct. 26th, pa^e 849). It was nven in foiurteen 
cases of insomnia, including simple sleeplessness and that 
consequent upon phthisis, heart disease, and enteric fever. 
Upon the whole, the results obtained were encouraging; 
for although the action of the amide is not quite so rapid as 
that of chloral hydrate — sleep coming on from half an hour 
to an hour after its administration—this is considered to 
be more than compensated for by the almost entire absence 
of action upon the circulation. The new hypnotic, however, 
appears tobe not quite free from some of the disadvantages 
attending the use of others, since in some instances doses 
of 30 grains and 45 grains were followed by giddiness, 
feeling of sickness, dryness of mouth, and even slight de- 
lirium. As a rule, sleep lasting about eight hours fol- 
lowed its administration, and in cases of phthisis its influ- 
ence in restraining sweating was very marked ; but the 
insomnia and restlessness due to pain were little if at all 
affected by it.. Dr. Paterson thinks some of the published 
doses to be much too large, at least to begin with, espe- 
ciaUy if the patient has been ill some time. He has found 
that usually from 30 to 46 grains are sufScient for a msm, 
while 20 to 30 grains will give satisfactory results in a 
woman. "-P^rrn. Joum.y November 2d. 



Sulphonal. 

SuLPHONAL constitutes the topic of three separate articles 
in the last number of the Lancet (November 23d, pages 1051 
and 1053). In the first. Dr. R. Percy Smith deals with the 
question that has been raised as to whether a prolonged 
use of this hypnotic is altogether harmless. Reference is 
made to observers who have been inclined to attribute 
symptoms of giddiness and ataxic disturbance to its influ- 
ence, and Dr. Smith quotes the symptoms observed in 
some cases under his care in Bethlehem Hospital as justify- 
ing the impression that it does in some cases interfere 
with the cortical motor functions. In all the cases, how- 
ever, suspension of the administration of the sulphonal 
was attended by an immediate disappearance of the un- 
pleasant symptoms, and, in some, readministration after 
an interval produced no bad effect. In the second paper. 
Dr. Sutherland reports that he has found sulphonal to be 
a most valuable sedative in chronic insanity where the 
attacks of excitement are recurrent; but in cases where 
the excitement is continuous its effects are apparently in- 
jurious by increasing the state of excitement of the patient 
the following day. A formula recommended by Dr. 
Sutherland for a draught is: Sulphonal, 20 grains; pulv. 
tragacanth, 20 grains; syrup aurantii, 1 drachm ; water to 

1 ounce. In the third paper, Mr. C. K. Bond arrives at 
the conclusion that sulphonal is of very great value in the 
insomnia of typhus, in inducing sleep without the dis- 
advsmtage, attending the administration of some other 
hypnotics, of causing stupor leading up to coma.— P^arm. 
cToum., November 30th. 

Sonmal. 

SoMNAL is the suggestive name applied to what is de- 
scribed as ** ethylirtes [ethylized] cnloral-urethane," and 
represented by the formula CtHisCltOsN (Pharm. Zeit,^ 
October 5th, page 611). It was at first described as being 
prepared from chloral, alcohol, and urethane, and as differ- 
ing from the compound recently introduced as chloral-ure- 
thane by containing 2 C and 4 H more in the molecule ; also 
as melting at 42° C, boiling in a vacuum at 145** C, and as 
not being altered by the addition of silver nitrate or by 
acids. As the crystals are very deliauescent, the prepara- 
tion appears to be sent out dissolved in alcohol, m which 
it is soluble to the extent of three parts in one. The ad- 
vantage claimed for somnal is thc^ when administered in 

2 Gm. doses, it induces within half an hour a quiet sleep 
that lasts from six to eight hours without any mconvem- 
ent by-effects. It is not unimportant to add, however, 
that Mr. Lutze, writing to the Pharmaceuti8che Zeitung 
(October 26th, page 652), has claimed that somnal is none 
other than chloral-urethcme under a new name, and that the 
addition of the word ** ethylirtes" is simply a blind. This 
statement has, however, evoked a denial from Mr. Bad- 



lauer, who now affirms that it is a product of the direct 
combination of chloral alcoholate and urethane in a vacuum 
apparatus, and that its composition is correctly represented 
by the formula 

OCl, — C -^ — H 

/ — NHCO,C,H» 
--Pharm. Joum.^ November 2d. 



Annidalln— A Proposed Substitute for Iodoform. 

The reactions that take place between iodine and com- 
pounds of the phenol group in the presence of cm alkali 
nave been studied by Messrs. Messmger and Vortmann, 
who describe a number of new compounds, one of which 
it is proposed to introduce as a substitute for iodoform. 
Upon adding solution of iodine in potassium iodide to an 
alkaline solution of phenol, in the proportions of 8 
atoms of iodine to 1 moleciile of phenol and 4 mole- 
cules of potassium hydrate, and heating the mixture to 
50** or 60^ C, a dark red, non-crystalline precipitate falls, 
which has the composition of di-iod-nhenol-iodide (C«H Js.- 
01), and is apparently isomeric with the already known 
white tri-iod-phenol, into which it is easily converted by 
boiling in potash solution cmd repredpitation from solu- 
tion by an acid. When dry, the new compound is violet 
colored, odorless, insoluble in water and dilute acids, 
soluble in alcohol with a red color, and freely soluble in 
benzol and chloroform. The cresols form analogous 
compoimds. Thymol combines in the proportion of 3 
atoms of iodine to 2 molecules of thymol, the product 
being probably a dithymol compound. When properly 
prepared it is red, and will retain this color several montliis 
if kept dry and protected from light; but in contact witii 
moisture it is readily decomposed, giving off iodine and 
passing into a pale yellow compound containing only 2 
atoms of iodine to the double molecule of thymol. It is 
the red compound apparently which it is proposed to in- 
troduce as a substitute for iodoform, under the name 
''annidalin." It is described as being amorphous, in- 
soluble in water, slightly soluble in alcohol, and freely 
soluble in ether and chloroform. Besorcin treated simi- 
larly yields a di-iod-resorcin iodide, while the ozybensoic 
acids form alkali salts of corresponding di-iodized acids, 
the compound with salicylic acid being represented 

by the formula CtHJ \qqokl ^^^ containing 59.3 per 
cent of iodine.— Ptorm. Jour. 

Atropine, Hyoscyaminey and Hyosoine, 

Experiments made by Professor Schmidt {Pharm. Zeit^ 
Sept. 25th, page 583) seem to establish the fact that the 
length of time belladonna roots are kept after collection 
has little influence on the alkaloid they contain, as prac- 
tically only hyoscyamine, and no atropme, is found in full- 
grown roots that have been kept for years. On the other 
hand, there appears to be some relation between the cJka- 
loidai contents and the stage of growth; for whilst in 
roots of one year's growth free atropine occurs togetJier 
with hyoscyamine, only hyoscyamine is present in fresh 
old roots. Professor bchmidt also reports that he has 
now found that Scopolia atropoides, like S. Japonica^ 
contains both hyoscyamine and hyoscine, and tnat hyos- 
cine, hitherto known only as a syrup, has been obtamed 
in a crystalline form by Mr. Bender. Traces of cm alka- 
loid having a mydriatic action have also been found in 
Solanum t%ihero9um, S. nigrum, and Lyeium barbarum. 
From the residues of the conversion of hyoscyamine into 
atropine by Will's process, a crystalline compound has 
been separated presenting some analogies to isatropine, 
the decomposition product (tropine) of nyoscine, but dif- 
fering from it in crystalline form. Its occurrence suggests 
the possibility of the formation of another base, besides 
atropine, durmg the conversion, and it has been named 
'' metatropine." In reference to the commercial prepara- 
tions sold under the names '* atropine" and ** hyoscya- 
mine," Professor Schmidt remarks that they are usually 
mixtures, and physiological experiments have hardly yet 
been made witn the pure compounds. He mentioned that 
the more hyoscyamine sulphate a sample of atropine sul- 
phate contains the finer would be its cryst^dline appear- 
ance, whilst the samples occurring as white sranular 
masses would contain more atropine sulphate. Further, 
if a solution of hyoscyamine sulpnate containing atropine 
sulphate be allowed to evaporate spontaneously, the hyos- 
cyamine would gradually all be converted into atropine, as 
shown by a solution of the residue being inactive towards 
polarized light — Pharm. Jbum., Nov. 2a. 

Note on Guarana. 

Mb. Franz Ebller, in his work entitled ** The Amazon 
and Madeira Rivers," has the following note on guarand: 

The guarand, prepared from the fniit of the PaulUnia 
sorbilia, is a hard, chocolate-brown mass, of a slightly bitter 
taste, and of no smell whatever. It is usually sold in 
cylindric pieces of from 10 inches to 1 foot in length, in 
which the half-bruised, almond-like seeds are still dis- 
tinguishable; the more homogeneous and the harder the 
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mass the better is its quality. To render it eatable, or 
rather drinkable, it is rasped as fine as possible on the 
rouKh, bony roof of the mouth of the suais gigas (pird- 
rucu), and mixed with a little sugar and water. A tea- 
spoonful in a cup of warm water is said to be an excellent 
remedy in slight attacks of ague. 

The taste of this beverage, reminding one slightly of 
almonds^ is very palatable; still it scarcely accounts for 
the passionate liking entertained for it by the inhabitants 
of the greater part of South America. It must be the 
stimulating effects of the paullinine it contains (an alkaloid 
like ci^eine and theine) that render it so indispensable to 
those who have been accustomed to it. All the boats that 
come lightly freighted with ipecacuanha and deer or tiger 
hides from MatoGrosso down the Arinos and the Tapajoz, 
in face of the considerable cataracts and rapids of the 
latter, take their full loads of guarand at Santarem; and 
the heavy boats of the Madeira also convey large quanti- 
ties of it to Bolivia, for at Cuyabd, as well as at Santa 
Onus de la Sierra and Cochabamba. there are many who 
cannot do without their guarand, for which tiiey often 
have to pay 30 francs per pound, and who prefer all the 
rigors of tasting to abstinence from their favorite bev- 
erage. On the other hand, the mestizo population on the 
Amazon, where it is prepared on a large scale by the half- 
civiHzed tribes of the Manub^s and Mimdurucus, and sold 
at about 3 francs per pound, are not so passionately at- 
tached to it : they rather take coffee and a soi-t of coarse 
chocolate wnich they manufacture for themselves. 

Inseots in Drugs. 

At a recent meeting of the Ohemists^ Assistants' Asso- 
ciation, Mr. O. J. Strother showed a number of drugs in- 
fected with animal life, and remarked that the first, a 
Mr-looking sample of crushed linseed, supplied about 
three wee^ before by a large wholesale firm and kept in 
a wooden cask with a cover Of wood, was seen under a 
lens to be literally alive. The next was aconite root, of 
which the parasite was quite different. Nux vomica and 
cantharides were the remaining specimens. With the 
last-named it is usual to put camphor, though with doubt- 
ful effect; but it is possible that washing hard substances 
in a solution of salicylic acid, and quickly drying them, 
might protect them. The question naturally arises. What 
would DC the effect of a poultice containing thousands of 
insects applied to an open wound, especially if the poul- 
tice be made with hot instead of boiling water? — Pharm. 
Jour, 

True and False Strophanthus Seed. 

A REcnsMT editorial of the Chemist and Druggist contains 
some valuable information, partly furnished by an expert 
of high standing, regarding the identity or genuineness of 
a considerable portion of the present market supply of 
strophanthus s^9d. While it has several times occurred 
lately that a spurious strophanthus seed— no w known to be 
derived from a Holarrhena— which is medicinally worth- 
less, has been offered, a new kind has recently turned up 
which is beUeved to be derived from Raupellia grata, a 
plant nearly allied to strophanthus, though the absence of 
the pappus made it impossible for the expert to be entirely 
sure of this. The parcels containing this seed are com- 
posed of a mixture of about one-fifth of true Strophanthus 
tiispidus seed and four-fifths of the new variety. These 
latter are perfectly smooth, are without the silky hairs 
which are characteristic of true strophanthus, hard, 
bright brown in color, cmd have on one side a grooved line, 
commencing at about one-third of the length of the seed 
from the base, and running thence to the top of the seed. 
Their taste, though bitter, is much less pronounced than 
that of the true strophanthus. The expert who was con- 
sulted believes these seeds to be Identical with those 
known to French drug houses as "Strophanthus glabra 
du Gabon" (glabroUs strophanthus from the Gaboon). 
A laree consignment of these recently reached London 
from the port of Gaboon, west coast of Africa. The edi- 
torial from which we quote next says : 

" It is well known that what we call the principal stro- 
phanthus seeds of commerce— the long, green or grayish- 
green, silky-haired, intensely bitter drug generaUy known 
as Komb6 seeds — have for some time been extremely scarce, 
and are now worth from 148. to 168. per lb. in the market. 
These ereen Komb^ seeds used to come to us mainly, if 
not exclusively, from the Shire and Zambesi rivers to the 
coast. That source of supply has almost dried up since 
last year, though the pincn was not much felt until quite 
recently, as there had oeen an enormous over-supply, and 
the second-hand holders were able to fill the requirements 
of the trade for a long while after the direct imports had 
fallen off. Leaving France outx)f account for the moment, 
this ^en strophanthus is practically the only kind con- 
cerning the physiological action of which reports have 
been published by the eminent medical investigators who 
have created the reputation of the drug. To it, conse- 
quently^ our present state of knowledge of the medicinal 
properties of the drug may be said to be confined. For 
this reason, no doubt, the new Austrian Pharmacopoeia, 
the only European standard work ef that kind in which 



the drug strophanthus has been incorporated, distinctly 
rejects all varieties of the drug except the aforesaid 
Kombe seed, from which alone the tincture official in this 
Pharmacopodia may be prepared. This is a fact which 
must teU strongly against the value of the seed now under 
discussion, though of course it does not per se prove the 
latter to be valueless. But there are further points to be 
considered. The strophanthin isolated from the Kombe 
and hispidus seeds appears in an amorphous condition 
(Professor Fraser being the only one who has succeeded in 
obtaining it crystalline, although that is a little uncertain) , 
while from the glabrous Gaboon seeds an active principle, 
strophanthin, is easily obtainable in crystalhne form. 
Strophanthin, however, is not at present an article of 
commercial interest at all, but only a chemical curiosity, 
occasionally met with at exhibitions or in museums, and 
so far of little practical utility, though it is admitted to be 
an exceedingly active agent. In medicine strophanthus is 
used exclusively as a tincture prepared from the seed 
direct, and all our knowledge with regard to doses, activ- 
ity, etc., is based upon the use of this tincture. Of the 
medicinal action of the strophanthin, on the other hand, 
no sufficient data have been given to justify its employ- 
ment, and its administration, therefore, must at present 
be regarded as inadmissible." 

Speoiflo-gravity Bottles for Use in Tropical Climates. 

Mr. O. J. H. Warden deacribes, in the Chemical News 
of November 16th, a modification of specific-gravity 
bottle especially useful in a climate like that of Bengal, 
where, for the greater part of the year, the temperature 
ranges from 80" to 95" F. and the air is highly charged 
with moisture. 

Under such conditions, when a specific-gravity bottle is 
filled with liquid cooled to 15.5" O., and the capiUary-bore 
stopper inserted, the bottle cannot be immediately weigh- 
ed, because, owing to the extreme humidity of the air, 
water is condensed on the surface of the bottle far too 
quickly to admit of even very rapid weighings: and by 
the time the temperature of tne liquid has reacned that 
of the balance case, it has necessarily expanded, and a 
large amount escaped through the capillary orifice in the 
stopper. 

Mr. Warden obviates this difficulty by having a elass 
cap ^ound to fit the neck of the bottle, with a capillary 
opemng in the top, which will hold the excess of liquid 
displaced by expansion. Such bottles are supplied by 
Mr. Edward Cetti, of Brooke street, London, E. C. 

A Water-jacketed Flexible Tube. 

Frederick J. Smith communicates the following note 
to the Chemical Netvs (October 18th) : 

It is often convenient to conduct gases through flexible 
tubes, but the convenience is ^ot without its disadvan- 
tage, since some gases diffuse readily through rubber. 
Having to deal with electrolytic gas in a research on ex- 
plosions in tubes, and believing that some error would be 
introduced by the use of rubber tubes as usually employed, 
I devised a flexible tube almost quite free from the disad- 
vantage mentioned. As the device may possibly be of use 
in the laboratory, I venture to send a description of it to 
the Chemical News, 

A. length of small rubber tube is drawn through another 
tube of equal length but of greater diameter; each end is 
furnished with a small length of glass tube fitting the 
smaller tube; one end is boimd off with cord, then the 
space between the inner and outer tube is nlled with 
water or any liquid required; the other end is then bound 
off. By this means a water-jacketed fiexible tube is 
easily constructed. 

Glycerin as a Preservative of Sulphuretted Hydrogen 
Solution. 

Alfred J. Shilton writes to the Chemical News (Novem- 
ber 15th) CU9 follows : 

A number of conflicting statements have been made as 
to the action of glycerin on a solution of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen. I think it was Lepage who first recommended its 
use m the laboratory for this purpose^ but it has since then 
been denied to have any preservative action whatever. 
Perhaps the following simple experiment will clear up the 
matter once for all : 

On November 5th I made up two white glass-stoppered 
bottles (a) and (6) : 

(a) Contained 50 C.c. saturated solution of sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas in water. '* 

(6) Contained 50 C.c. of the same solution as in (a), but 
with 1 C.c. of glycerin in addition. The bottles were 
placed side by side on the laboratory shelf, and were left 
until Decemlier Slst; they were then opened, and each of 
them found to smell strongly of the gas and to give a pre- 
cipitate with lead acetate solution. They were redosed, 
and not again examined until March 30th. When opened 
on that date the bottle (a) had entirely lost its odor, and 
gave no precipitate with a salt of lead, but the bottle (6), 
wbich contained the glycerin, had a strong odor, and gave 
a copious precipitate with lead acetate. 
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Siok-room Cookery paper, and set it in a saucepan of boiling water at the side 

of the fire for half an hour. This is a very light way of 

Thekk years ago, Mrs. John Elder, of Glasgow, estab- cooking fish for an invalid. It can be skinned and boned 

lished a CJooking School for Workingmen's Wives, which if preferred. 

is conducted by Miss Martha H. Qordon. Her lessons and Egg with Tea, Coffee^ Cocoa, or Milk. —Break the egj^ into 

demonstrations have proved so useful and appreciated that a teacup, beat with a fork till well mixed; pour m the 

Mr. F. H. Underwood, the U. S. consul at Glasgow, has tea^^ coffee, cocoa, or milk, gradually stirring all the time, 

sent to the State Department abstracts of her lessons. This is very nourishing, and good in cases of exhaustion 

which have been published in the U. S. Consular Reports. from overwork or stram. 

We print one chapter, on ** Sick-Room Cookery," here fol- Lemonade.- One lemon, a large cup of boiling water, 

lowing: Boll the lemon on the table to soften it, pare the rind 

Mustard PouUices.—Dvj mudtard, cold water. very thin (for the white part is very bitter), sgueeze the 

Mix enough cold water with the mustard to make it into juice into a jug, taking care not to let anv pips m, as they 

a thick pctste; when quite smooth, spread it upon a piece too are bitter; aidd the lemon rind and the boiling water, 

of thin old Unen or cotton ; sew it round so as to form a cover the jug; let it stand till cold, strain and use. Very 

bag. Be careful not to make the poultice larger than re- cooling. 

quired ; hold it to the fire for a few minutes, so as not to . For a pleasant drink add a teaspoonf ul of sugar, but not 

chill your patient; time, from fifteen to thirty minutes; in cases of sickness. 

have ready a piece of clean, soft cotton, or apiece of clean Breadberry, or Toast Water. ^One slice bread, a large 

wadding, and when you take off the mustard poultice put cup of boiling water, 

on the wadding or the cotton. Toast the bread on both sides till quite dry and a nice 

Breadrand-MUk Poultice.Stale bread, cold milk. brown^ but not burnt; break it and put it in a ju^, pour 

Boil bread with enough milk to make a thick pulp; the boiling water over it, and cover; let it stand till cold, 

spread it on a piece of soft cotton, and apply it very hot. and strain. Cooling. 

This poultice IB of ten applied without a cloth between it Koumiss, or Milk TTine.— One quart buttermilk, two 

and the affected part, but poultices put into a bag are quarts sweet milk, four teaspoonfuis sugar, 

cleaner and more easily re warmed. Bread poultices are Mix the buttermilk and sweet milk together, add the 

cleansing and soothing. sugar, and stir tUl melted. Let it stand near the kitchen 

Linseed-Meal Poultice. — ^Linseed meal, boilinfl" water. fire for twelve hours covered with a cloth, then bottle. As 

Put sufficient meal to nuQce the poultice tne size re- it is an effervescent drink, the cork must be tied down and 

quired into a hot bowl, and pour on boiling water enough the bottles kept on their sides. When the koumiss is 

to me^e a soft paste; beat quickly for three minutes, or opened it should be used, 

till it looks oUy. Have ready a fiannel or cotton bag the Petroleum in OU of Bosemary. 

size required ; pour m the paste, sew up the mouth of the ,, , u t ^.v. m. a- i t i x 

bag quickly, ^pply the poultice to tfie affected part as ^^J' ^^*^!?^^ ^1 *Jif Phxirnuiceutical Jcmmai at- 

hot as can be home tention has been drawn to the use of petroleum as an €tdul- 

If ordered with mustard, mix a tableepoonful of dry *®rant of ca^ia oil. There is very little doubt that this 

mustard with the meal. Gi>od f or infiamiation. substance is largely used for the purpose of spphis^^^ 

w^^^^r.*:^.^ ^* nu^^^^ii^ i7»/^*^-« fr«.> ^^^^^^ essential oils, but I have not seen any published notice 

Fomentat^n of Chamomile Flowers.-Two ounces of its use in the case of oil of rosemary . Quite lately I 

cnamonuie nowers. *„i * * ^ •«« ^^av© liad occasion to examine five samples of this oil, 

Put into a jar with two teacupfuls of .^ater, cover jar f^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ be adulterated, two with petro- 

very close let it come to the boil, and infose forfi.fteen ^^^^ ^nd two w'ith alcohol. The quantity of each at my 

minutes keepmg hd close on jar aU the time; strain off disposal was very small, or I coilld have made a more 

the hot hquor, keep it hot, dip pi^es of flannel into it, extended examination of them. I need scarcely remind 

and apply externally to the part affected. Good to allay ^^^ ^hat the petroleum used consists necessarUy of the 

swelling and inflammation. heavier portions, consequently it may be detected and 

Bran Poultice. -Make it like porridge, and put it into a approximately estimated by exposing the oil to the heat 

bj^. Be sure not to make it so soft that any water will or a water-bath in an open dish until the odor of rosemary 

trickle down to annoy the patient. is practically lost, the residue consisting of petroleum and 

Linseed and Flaxseed Jelly for a C^ugh.— One pound a slight resinous portion which is always left by the oiL 

linseed, one large lemon, one-fourth pound raisins, one- Alcohol may be detected by agitating tne oil with a pwr- 

half pound sugar. tide of magenta; if pure no color is imparted to the oil. 

Boil the linseed in 2 quarts of water, then let it sim- but if adulterated the dye dissolves, the color being deeper 

mer, without boiling, one hour; strain again; add the the greater the quantity of alcohol present, 

sugar. Take a teaspoonful (two or three times a day). Having detected these impurities as mentioned, I took 

This is very good. the solubility of each oil in rectified spirit, 0.838. 

G^ruei.— Two tablespoonfuls of oatmeal, two cups of cold 1* ?H'®,^^'V^;, •.;••••. ^ ^" ^ 

water, half teaspoon&l sugar, pinch of salt. ^ Adulterated Oil (Petroleum) about 1 in 20 

Put the oatmeal into a bowl with the cold water, let it ?• ,, «« /ai ^i» i\ * ? J" ^i 

stand for fifteen minutes; then with a spoon press aU the T .. ^Aiconoi) i in 4i 

fiour from the oatmeal, and pour it into the pan, leaving a ' i xt « j*- j,- ^^ "ii * " * 1\ T. J , 

the meal as dry as possible; put the pan on the fire and « Sample No. 2 was distmctiy fiuorescent, and both 2 and 

stir it till it bolls; then simmer for ten minutes, add the ^ were of full yeUow color.— R A. Cripps mPharm. Jour. 

suear, and serve hot. Mercurial Flannel. 

Some prefer gruel without sugar, and some with milk . ,„,^ 4.^«4.^^„4. • -.«^^ ^ u -r. ■», 

instead of water, or a UttlebutteraAd a scrape of nutmeg. « Af^^^,™Sl'^ l?f^^"^- ^^ Dr, Merget and 

Barley TTa^er.-Two tablespoonfuls of'Lrley, two «e J^ ^ ^X"^^ 1^^^^^ 

^''S^i?fi!l^iJf!4Jl''L*?i^*^P??^^^ . • . fine^ divided metallic mercury. To e^le Vl^a. 

Wash the barley well; put the barley and water into a eists to readily prepare the fiannel in question. fioTp. 

saucepan and bring it to the boil; then bod very slowly for carles has published the following proUs^: F^t^lect 

two hours; stram it, add sugar, and let u cool. Barley goft and thick fiannel, and soak it%r two or t^hree hours 

water is veij coding and nounshmg. The barley may jn an alkaUne bath consisting of 1 pound of c^bonate 

afterwards be used for a puddmg or put mto soup. of soda dissolved in 4 pints of water. The fiannel/after 

Beef Tea.— One-half pound gravy beef, two gills water. one rinsing in cold water and a simple wringing, is now 

Cut the beef very small; put it into a jar, sprinkle a ready for the morcurous solution, which is made as follows: 

very little salt over it to draw out the juice of the meat In a utrge porcelain dish place several poimds of quicksilver 

quickly, add the water; cover the jar with naper twisted —enough to be sure of an excess— and add several pints 

close over it ; let it stand for half an hour; place the jar in of cold nitric acid diluted with water. No heat is to be ap- 

a pan of boiling water; keep it boiling for half an hour, plied, to insuretheformation of mercurous nitrate. When 

and you will have good, nutritious beef tea, easily digested the reaction has ceased—the dish having been set aside in 

by an invalid. open air or under a hood for twenty-four hours— ehould 

Veal Tea.— One pound veal, one larxe cup of water. ^^ crystals of nitrate appear, some concentrated nitric 

Cut the veal up very small, sprinkle a very little salt ^^ must be added and the operation continued. When 

over it, put it into a iar, add tne water, cover closely with crystals begin to form, it is a sign the solution is suflS- 

paper; let it stand for half an hour; place the jar in a ^|?^Y concentrated, and the fiannel, still moist and 

saucepcm of boiling water, and let it boil for two hours. slightly alkaline, should then be dioped into it. After 

Suet or Milk Porridge for Invalids.-One tablespoonful Xw2S ^JAJ^^^^49^^A'^^^^^dl}^^ ^^^^^ ^® withdrawn, 

suet, two tablespoonfuls fiour, one teacup of milk, a little ?S:?T?1.^ ^^1^ '^\.. !2^^^ ^^^ *.^®^ minutes in a 

salt ; mince the suet very fine; mix nulk and flour till ^ a^JS^^ii 5i^,1 J^l^^^ part of ammonia and 2 of water. 

smooth, then put into a pin; add suet and apinch of salt; ff^^„w h^SS^^^"^ a grayish-black color, it 

boU very gently for ten minutes and serve liot. This i^ «t^Si A'l^iSf^'^ fl^» ^"^ ^u^ ^.^^''V^? ^"""^"^ ^"^^^ 

very good and nourishing, especiaUy for those who can- ?«°sbine to be ready for use. The flannel thus prepared 

not take cod-liver oil. «»f^«»"J^ ^"«^ "*"»« ^^^ ^«* is employed as an inaproved substitute for mercurial oint- 

KT- t ^ 1- ..* ^ M « , « . • ment in local affectionsand in inhalations for creneral treat- 

Ftsh for anlnvaltd.-0ne smaU flah, a Bmall ««V of ment. But as the patient must be emos^ to merc^jd 

SX^^L^ft*SSn^?^'^^«£,™'L2f**iJ"*^ ^'^\rT ^»PO™ °°'y »°d not to any flying meSSSicdust^h^K 

fish, clean it weU, put it mto a smaU jeUy jar with the nel should be iftcased witlun thi£ muslin or silk of a very 

milk and parsley, well washed, cov«r very closely with close tartar*. «"««im or bu«. wi a very 
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IMPBOVED EXTBACTION AFFABATUS. 

THE number of different forms of extractors so far pro- 
posed or introduced is so lar^ that one would 
scarcely expect any very material improvement. Yet 
every now and then a new form is suggested which is dis- 
tinguished by some special useful feature. Unfortunately, 
it is hardly possible to combine all the best features of the 
different extractors into one. Hence analysts will continue 
to differ in their preferences for one or another form. 

A very serviceable and practical extractor is that de- 
vised by R. Fruehling. The extractor proper is a separate, 
smaller cylinder, the wall of which is continued, oelow, 

t beyond the exit tube, so 
that it may be set upon 
the table or the scale. 
Moreover, it may be 
closed with an accu- 
r a t e 1 y fitting lid. 
Hence, after an extrac- 
tion is completed, the 
inner vessel may be put 
into the drying-cham- 
ber, then stoppered, 
cooled in the desiccator, 
and weighed. The outer 
cylinder may be under- 
stood from the larger 
cut. Into its bottom is 
inserted a small, thin- 
stemmed funnel, the 
flaring edge of which is 
ribbed so as to permit 
the passage of vapors. 
—Zeitschr. f. angew. 
Chem, 

[We would recom- 
mend that glass knobs 
be fused upon the inner 
cylinder so as to keep 
it, in all positions, equi- 
distant irom the walls 
of the outer one.— Ed. 
Am. Druoo.] 




D- 



^R. Lbwkowitsoh 
prefers the modi- 
flcation of Soxlilet's ex- 
tractor which is here 
Fnieh]iii«*ft. illustrated. The im- 

provement consists in 
the attachment of a small stop-cock to the descending le^ 
of the siphon, whereby small samples of the extracted 
liquid may be drawn off from time to time, in order to 
determine the rate or the completion of the extraction.— 
J. Chem. Soc., 1889, 359. 

KNOEFLBR^s apparatus consists of an outer and inner 
cylinder. Tne inner cylinder is shown in the smaller 
cut at the right. It contains a siphon in its interior, 
which causes the extraction of the fatty, etc., material to 
take place uninterruptedly. On the outside of this inner 
cylinder there are projectiag glass knobs, which main- 
tain a passage for the hot vapors between the outer and 
inner cylinders. 

PROF. F. A. FlCckiobr recommends (in Arch. d. Pharm.^ 
227, 162) to cause the hot ether vapor to penetrate the 
powdered substance to be exhausted, tnen to become con- 
densed and by a rapid cooling of the flask to cause the con- 
densed ether to pass with force and rapidity through the 
powder again. 

To accomplish this, there is fused upon the extractor A 
a lateral tube, F B, which is closed when the ether is to be 
made to return through the powder. The extractor has a 
septum at C, with an attached interior funnel tube. The 
extractor itself ends in a contracted portion, D, which 
passes through the cork of the flask. Tne substance to be 
extracted is packed upon the septum C, the orifice of C 
being lightly Closed with some pure porous material (cot- 
ton, niter paper, glass pearls, etc.). The lateral tube B F 
ends in a projecting tube, G, provided interiorly with a 
notched cork, into which, from the outside, a correspond- 
ingly pointed cork, K, may be pushed, so that the inner ori- 
fice OE the tube B F is closed. When the apparatus is 
started, the cork G is pushed in so as to prevent the pas- 
sage of hot vapors by the lateral tube, whereupon the 
vapors are compelled to pass through C, penetrate the 

Kowder, and are again condensed, when sufficient liquid 
as collected on the surface, the fiaek is placed into cold 
water, and this causes the liquid to be forced through the 
powder. This process is repeated until the powder is ex- 
nausted. If the lateral tube B F is not closed by the stop- 
per K, the vapors will, of course, pass through this tube 
to the condenser.— (A6«^rao^) 

DR. L. H. Fribdburq has found a fat extractor con- 
structed and used in the laboratory of Prof. A. Peter- 
mann, of Q^mbloux, Belgium, to possess decided advan- 



tages. Among the latter are : (1) that no corks are used 
in connecting the different parts of the apparatus. Ether 
(and other volatile solvents) are apt to extract from cork 
a certain amount of fatty matter, which will increase the 
weight of the fat extracted from the analyzed substance. 
And (2) at the end of the operation, the ether which has 
been used for extraction is foimd in one flask, while the 
extracted fat, ready for weighing, is contained in the 
flask standing alongside the other, within the same appa- 
ratus. 
The apparatus consists of the following parts: 

1. A siphon digester, A, in which the substance to be 
analyzed is placed. The edge of the siphon has a rather 
broad rim, cut out symmetrically at three points. 

2. Two little flasks, BB, one of which (of known weight) 
is destined to receive the extracted fat, while the other 
one contains the volatile solvent. 

8. The receiver, C, in which the two little flasks stand. 
Concentric with the upper end of this 
receiver runs a glass groove or channel, 
R, into which the head-piece, D, flte. A 
perfect joint is secured by pouring mer- 
cury into the groove. 

4. The head-piece, D, in which the di- 
gester is fixed. It ends above in the long 
tube, T, the condensing tube for the 
vapor of the solvent. At two-thirds of 
the height of the head-piece, on its in- 
side, three little knobs, P, are attached, 
upon which rests the rim of the digester. 

5. The glass tube, T, is fused into the 
head-piece. It runs through the conden- 
ser, L. 

The mode of using the apparatus is as 
follows: 

All parts of it being perfectly clean 
and dry, the two little fiasks, one -care- 
fully tared and the other containing the 
ether or other solvent, are put into the 
receiver. The substance to be extracted, 
also weighed, is placed inside a filter into the digester 
which is suspended on the knobs, P, inside the hoad-piece. 
The latter is then adapted to the receiver and mercury 
poured into the gutter, R. The digester must be so placed 
that its lower outlet is exactly over the empty tarea flask. 




Kooefler'8. 





Fhieckiger^s. 



Fetermaim's. 



Heat being supplied by means of a water-bath, the ether 
in the other flask will boil, and when condensed pass 
through the substance and arrive in the tared flask, 
charged with fat. etc. When the extraction is com- 
pleted, the water-oath is somewhat lowered (to diminish 
the heat), the receiver rotated so as to bring the outlet of 
the digester over the empty flask, and the ether then 
collected in the latter. The extracted fat will alone re- 
main in the tared flask. The latter is now allowed to 
dry, cooled, and weighed. —Jbum. Am. Chem. Soc., x., 
162. 

[Note by Ed. Am. Drugg.-^We have described the last- 
named apparatus (at least what is practically the same) 
in our last volume (page 27). It is there credited to J. 
Oraftian.] 
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Distinotion of Besoroin from Carbolio Aoid and from 
Salioylio Aoid. 

A SOLUTION of resorcin, or resorcinol, either in water or 
in alcohol, eives a violet coloration on addition of a drop 
of sodium hypochlorite, which soon turns yellow, and 
which, on warming or on further addition of hypochlorite, 
becomes dark yellow, red, or dark brown. One ipart of 
resorcinol in 10,000 parts of water can be detected by the 
violet coloration. Carbolic acid, salicylic acid, benzoic 
acid, and allied bodies do not give the violet coloration, 
the solution either remaining colorless or showing a slight 
fluorescence; on warming it turns slightly yellow. A so- 
lution of resorcinol, treated with a few drops of ammonia 
and then with a few drops of sodium hypochlorite, gives a 
red-violet coloration which turns yellow on standing and 
dark green on boiling. Salicylic acid, benzoic acid, and 
antifeoria give no coloration with this reagent; phenol 
gives a blue-green coloration.— H. BoddI: in Nederl, Tijd. 
V, Pharm, 

Fresh Dlsooveries of Ozokerite. 

The present ceresin industry is, in its relations to ozo 
kerite (earth wax), chiefly confined to Gkdicia, which ex- 
plains why fresh sources are so assiduously sought for. 
Ozokerite has given rise to many fanciful reports from 
North America alleging its discovei^y in great beds of the 
white variety. Ceresm is said also to have been dis- 
covered in districts covering many miles in extent, but 
most of these statements require a confirmation which 
they have not yet received. The firm of Messrs. Lach, 
Morpurgo & Benesch, of Frenso, have now at consider- 
able expense succeeded in obtaining samples of ozokerite 
from America, and also from the Caucasus. The product 
from the Caucasus appears to be of a kind very inferior 
to that obtained in Galicia. An€dyzed according to the 
method recently described in the Chemical News, it gave 
the following results: 

Melting point of the raw wax, 68** C. 

After treatment with 20 per cent fuming acid the cere- 
sin obtained was of second quality, and gave: melting 
pmnt, 68. 5' C. Total amount obtained, 58. 1 per cent. Vola- 
tile portion, 1.8 per cent. 

The raw Caucasian ozokerite ha* a very disagreeable 
smell ; it can be worked up in quantity only with great 
difficulty, becomes stiff in the pan, and presses very 
badly. 

The price of ceresin derived from this source is at 
present too high to cause very severe competition with 
the products of Galician ozokerite, but many think they 
have reason to believe that it will prove an important 
rival at a time not far distant, especially when the means 
of transport are improved. 

A sample of ozokerite from the State of Colorado, North 
America, was obtedned by Messrs. Lach Sr Co. The sub- 
stance appears to exist in very rich deposits, and of a par- 
ticularly fine quality, and the profit depends only on the 
difficulties of transport. 

The most thorough research, however, shows that Colo- 
rado ozokerite is quite useless for the manufacture of cere- 
sin. The substance is cut out in cakes of dimensions 
36 X 20 X 6 Cm. ; it is very black ; has a disagreeable catechu- 
like smell; is extremely brittle, and can be easily pulver- 
ized. Here and there in the mass are brown fatty streaks. 
It is easily soluble in benzin, depositing the extremely 
small proportion of only 0.02 per cent of sand. It is quite 
insoluble in alcohol and in water. On melting this sub- 
stance a kind of froth is formed at a temperature of only 
96** C, and this froth, even with the greatest care, run* 
over into the neck of the retort, or over the sides of the 
melting pot. This is probably due to a small proportion 
of water, which one would scarcely expect to oe present 
in such compact masses of material. Experiment showed 
the following results: 

Melting point of the raw substance, 76^ C. ; melting 
point of the raw substance when deprived of water, 
76.5^ C. 

When treated with 20 per cent of sulphuric acid no cere- 
sin is obtained. Even at a temperature beyond 300° C. the 
hot liquid does not pass through filter paper, although it 
is quite mobile. When subjected to distillation the result 
was as follows : 

Per cent. 

Paraffin and OiU 90.00 

Loss by escape of Gases 2.12 

Loss by escape of Water 2.60 

Residue after Distillation 5.28 

100.00 

The distillation products could be measured only up to 
360° C, when scarcely 3 p^r cent of oils solidifying at 30* 
C. came over. 

At much higher temperatures the distillation took place 
more quickly and safely and gave a very eood raw pro- 
duct, from which an excellent paraffin could be made. 

This ozokerite from Colorado is then only suitable for 
the manufacture of paraffin oil,and is quite useless for the 
ceresin industry. 

The price is at present disproportionatelv high.-^Di^. !P, 
Laoh in Oil c^nd Qolorman^s Journal, 
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Medioal and Chemical Misconceptions about Lithia. 

At the last British Pharmaceutical Conference, Mr. 
Louis Siebold read a paper on this subject, from which we 
take the following (after Pharm. Joum.)-. 

For many years it has been an established article of 
faith with the medical profesi^ion to regard lithium com- 
pounds as powerful agents for preventing the deposition 
of uric acid in the tissues, or for dissolving and removing 
such deposits when already formed. These salts have 
been generally credited witn being greatly superior for 
these purposes to the corresponding potassium salts; and 
they therefore enjoy a correspondingly greater reputation 
as remedies in chronic gout, calculus, etc. They owe their 
place in materia meaica originally to the observation 
that, as compared with pot6tsh or soda, a smaller amount 
of lithia suffices to form a soluble salt with uric ncid, and 
that this salt is more readily soluble in water than the 
corresponding potassium and sodium salts. From a 
chemical point of view, the relatively greater power of 
lithia to dissolve uric acid, or— what practically comes to 
the same thing — its greater antacid or neutralizing power, 
presents itself as a matter of course, owing to tne low 
atomic weight of lithium. It follows from the atomic 
weights of lithium and potassium that lithium carbonate 
will go nearly twice as tar in this respect as potassium 
carbonate, or, to put it more exactly, that 74 parts of the 
former salt possess the same acid-saturating power, and 
are likely to dissolve as much uric acid as 138 parts of 
potassium carbonate. This is a natural conclusion appa- 
rent to every chemist ; and if the medicinal fame of lithium 
salts went no further than appears warranted by this con- 
clusion, I should not now trouble you with any observa- 
tions on this subject. But that fame extends further, and 
the faith that many medical practitioners, and chemists 
along with them, have in the superior virtue of lithia 
amounts to a belief that its superiority is far greater than 
is indicated by the ratio of molecular weights. Were this 
not so, it could have hardly come to pass that so much 
preference is given to the not so harmless and much more 
expensive lithium preparations. Nor is this faith in the 
superior efficacy of the latter confined to the carbonate, 
which is a direct antacid, and to the citrate, which, though 
a neutral salt, becomes converted into carbonate within 
the organism and thus acts as an indirect antacid. It is 
extended also to a number of mineral waters containing 
lithia, generally mere traces of it, notwithstanding the 
fact that what there is of lithium in these waters gener- 
ally occurs in them as chloride or as sulphate, salts which 
neither directly nor indirectly act as alkalies and possess 
no solvent action on uric acid. This seems quite irra- 
tional, and the question arises whether this fame, so far 
as it exceeds the reasonable chemical conclusions alluded 
to, really rests on a solid foundation, or whether it has no 
such foundations but is based on misconceptions. Ex- 
periments which I conducted a few yecu:^ ago, and which 
were then left unfinished, strongly inclined me to the 
latter view ; and a further investigation of this subject, 
carried out quite recently, confirms me in this opinion. It 
is not my intention to trouble this meeting with a descrip- 
tion of the numerous experiments made, though I shsdl 
be glad to give any information I may be a^ed for in the 
discussion. I shall simply give, in the briefest form, the 
conclusions I have arrived at from these experiments. 
They are as follows: 

1. The relative solvent action of solutions of lithium, 
sodium, and potassium carbonates on a given weight of 
uric acid, under equal conditions of dilution and tempera- 
ture, is strictly proportional to the ratio of the molecular 
weights of these solvents. (The determinations were made 
at 37** C, and the proportion of water to uric acid was not 
much greater than that occurring in urine.) 

2. Equivalent proportions of tne three solvents named 
dissolve equal quantities of uric acid under equal condi- 
tions of dilution and temperature (experiments conducted 
on the same lines as in 1). 

3. Crystals of uric acid deposited from urine show the 
same behavior towards the solvents named as the pure uric 
acid used in 1 and 2. 

4. Equal weights of a urinary sediment consisting of 
acid urates are dissolved by quantities of the three sol- 
vents named proportional to their molecul&r weights. 

6. Lithium chloride and lithium sulphate exercise no 
solvent action on uric acid and acid urates. 

6. Natural mineral waters containing lithium chloride 
have no solvent action on uric acid beyond that exercised 
by basic constituents simultaneously present, and by the 
water. 

7. The degree of alkalinity of urine produced by the 
internal administration of medicinal doses of lithium ci- 
trate is not greater than that produced by equivalent doses 
of potassium citrate. It is greater than that produced by 
equal doses of the corresponding potassium salts, but only 
so in proportion to the molecular weights. (All these ex- 
periments were conducted imder strictly equal conditions 
of diet. The alkalinity was determined in the urine of 
twenty-four hours.) 

To the foregoing conclusions I may add that lithium 
salts are known to be more toxic than potassium salts, 
and hence lees suitable for prolonged administration. 
Altogether, the superiority of hthium salts as remedies in 
calculus, gout, etc., appears to me much overrated. 
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Saooharin Ingurioiis to Digestion. 

Saccharin is not capable of being digested, but passes 
unchanged through the organism. In experiments made 
by Stift with himself, in which 3 Gm. of saccharin a day 
were taken, a slight purgative action was observed and 
afterwards a loss of appetite. To ascertain the action, if 
any, of saccharin on digestive ferments, experiments were 
made with meat, egg alDumen, casein^ andjpea-meal, with 
and without the addition of scuschann. Tne presence of 
saccharin delayed the solution of the albuminoids, which 
was not complete after twelve hoiurs' contact with the gas- 
tric juice. The greater the amount of saccharin present, 
the more marked was its action. Similar results were ob- 
tained with the pancreatic ferment and with diastase. 
As the whole process of digestion is a series of ferment- 
actions, saccharin must be considered as a substance which 
interferes with digestion, and therefore injurious to health. 
— Bied. CentraWr, and J, Chem. Soc. 

Solubility of Glass Bottles, 

Following a paper on this subject read by Mr. R. 
Beynolds before the British Pharmaceutical Conference, 
Dr. Thresh said he had noticed a similar action some 
years ago, when he was investigating the action of rain 
m certain districts on vegetation. It was supposed that 
some lime kilns which had been recently erected materi- 
ally affected vegetation, and he had collected the rainfall 
at many different points. When he collected the rain on 
litmus and other papers, he almost invariably found that 
it had an acid recu^tion; but, strange to say, when col- 
lected in bottles, it was either neutral or distinctly alka- 
line. On investigating the cause of this, he discovered 
that in all the bottles he employed— he tried all kinds and 
found the results the same— some decomposition took 
]pdace in a very short time, and the free acid disappeared. 
His impression was that it was a decomposition of sili- 
cate oi soda or of lime, in which the acid combined 
with the base, and the silica was thrown down. That 
this was the case was the more probable, because in 
evaporating samples of rain water he found that when 
collected in platinum dishes the solid residue per gallon 
was 1 to 4 grains less than when collected in glass, and 
this residue was chiefly silica. He also noticeo, in mak- 
ing further experiments, that in titrating an acid solution, 
if the acid were run in until a faint tint was produced 
with litmus, and then the liquid were boDed for a few min- 
utes in a glass vessel, the color would disappear. Upon 
adding acid, the color would again be obtamed, which 
would again disappear on boiling, and so on; and he had 
seen students in tne examination room go on repeating 
that process for an hour, thinking they were increasing 
the accuracy of the result, evidently not having observed 
that this naturallv occuired when these solutions were 
boiled in glass flasks. Another thing still more interest- 
ing was this: if in one of these bottles (and they varied 
considerably, though they were all acted upon) a mixture 
practically neutral and containing tincture of cardamoms 
were placed and kept in it for some time, it would vary 
considerably in color in the course of, say, a month, and it 
was quite possible that the complaints sometimes made as 
to the color of such a mixture were due to this cause. 

Method for the Quantitative Estimation of Fat in 
Milk. 

T. Dietrich uses the following method for the determi- 
nation of fat in milk when many samples have to be treated 
at the same time : 

A strip of fllter paper about 27 Cm. long and 8 Cm. 
broad is tightly wound round a solid wooden cylinder 28 
Mm. in diameter, thus making a paper shell closed at the 
bottom and some 5-6 Cm. high, like that used by Soxhlet 
for the determination of fat in feeding-stuffs. A similar 
shell of cotton wool is now made by winding a strip of 

Srepared cotton wool (such as is used for surgiccJ ban- 
ages), of the same dimensions, roimd a wooden cylinder 
20 Mm. in diameter. This is rammed into the paper shell, 
thus lining it with a layer of cotton wool 4-5 Mm. thick ; 
the hole in the centre is then loosely filled with cotton 
wooL 

From 15-20 Gm. of the milk— which, if sour, is first 
shaken with a few drops of strong ammonia, to make the 
liquid homogeneous — are poured into a weighing bottle, 
weighed, and then poured into the prepared shell, the bot- 
tle being weighed again. The shell is then placed upon a 
small glass oish and dried at 60^-80*. If the shell has 
been carefully made no milk will pass through on to the 
dish. When total solids are to be determined, the sheU is 
dried till of constant weight; otherwise it is transferred 
directly to the Soxhlet extractor. 

The author finds that his shells, which, on an average, 
consist of 1.5 Gm. of paper and 2 to 2.2 Gm. of cotton 
wool, contain nearly 0.01 Gm. of fat, which must be al- 
lowed for in accurate analysis. 

The Soxhlet extraction tubes are ground into the con- 
densers, and also into the weighed ether flasks, three of 
which are applied to each extractor, thus preventing loss 
of time in putting the apparatus iogeiheT.—Zeitach. f. ang. 
Chem, and J. Soc, Chem, Ind., 1889, 823. 



SIPHON FOB TAKING SAMPLES OF DISTUr 
LATES. 

JHertkorn has devised a very simple and generally 
• useful siphon for the purpose of withdinstwing sam- 
ples of a distillate from an apparatus closed during the 
operation. 

A represents a receptacle or part of a receiver in which 
the distillate collects and rises to a short distance over 




^ l^^s;^ 



the orifice protected by a stopper, which latter bears the 
siphon. The inner leg of the latter is of such a length 
that when it is turned straight upward its outlet is above 
the level of the liquid. To start the siphon, it is only nec- 
essary to turn it half-way round by twisting the outer leg, 
—After Chem, Zeit 

A SIMPLE PIPETTE. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Pharmaceuttsche Zeitung some 
time a^o recommended the pipette here illustrated. 
It is not entirely neWj but deserves mention here. 

The pipette proper is a strong glass tube drawn out to a 
point. Upon its wider orifice a piece of stout but soft 



tubing is attached, and through it is passed a strong- 
walled test tube of such diameter that it may easily be 
pushed up or down. 
The correspondent adds that he believes this form of 

gipette to have first been recommended by Prof. Fittig, of 
trassburg. 

SEPABATION OF ETHEBEAL FROM AQUEOUS 
SOLUTIONS. 

IN the method of extracting dissolved substances by im- 
miscible solvents, it becomes necessary, after thor- 
ough agitation, to allow the different layers to separate, 
and then to collect each by itself. Each chemist who has 
had to practise this method has pro- 
bably worked out a way of his own, 
the mode of manipulation being no 
doubt very similar m most cases. 

A. Gawalowski recommends the fol- 
lowing practical plan for this purpose : 
Procure a few fiasks with long-drawn- 
out neck. Into one of them place a 
npered funnel. Into the other in- 
uce the liquid to be extracted, add 
the ether, etc., shake, allow to sepa 
rate, then invert the fiask with the fin- 
ger over the opening, and adjust it in 
a stand so that, when the orince is ex- 
posed, enough liquid (of course from 
the aqueous layer) will flow into the 
funnel to flll it about half-full. By 
carefully regulating the stop-cock, the 
liquid is gradually allowed to run off 
into the second flask, and more liquid 
will pass down from the inverted flask. 
Towards the end the latter ought to 
be set a little lower, so that when the 
last of the liquid runs out it may not 
overflow the funnel. [We would use 
a funnel large enough to prevent this. 
— Ed. Am. Druqq.] If the liquid in C 
is to be extracted again, the two flasks are merely inter- 
changed. — Chem, Centralbl. 

Iodoform Test for Sweet Spirit of Nitre. 

The new Dutch Pharmacopoeia, besides directing that 
sweet spirit of nitre shall be tested qualitatively with fer- 
rous sulphate, prcKcribes the following quantitative test, 
in which the formation of iodoform is made a criterion : 

Mix 5 C.c. of the spirit with 10 C.c. of water of ammonia, 
and add 2 C.c. of a solution prepared from iodine 1 part, 
potassium iodide 2 parte, and water 17 parts. After the 
black precipitate formed is dissolved, a further addition 
of 2 C.c. of the iodine solution should not, within half cm 
hour, cause the separation of crystals of iodoform. 
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Adulterated Oastor-Oil. 



MiOHABL CoNROT says that castor-oil has heen received 
in Loadon from Calcutta, bearing the usual marks, which 
has been found, on examination, to contain 20% to 30^ 
of cocoanut'oil. The most reliable test he has found to be 
based upon an observation that under a certain tempera- 
ture castor-oil will not dissolve its own volume of petro- 
leum ether. He says further : 

*^The specific gravity of castor-oil at a temperature of 
60' F. is 0.964. I have never found any higher, and the 
lowest I have met with was a sample of BYench oil which 
gave 0.9625 at the same temperature. There is a greater 
ranj^e than this given in text-books, but I much doubt 
their accuracy, and in my experience 0.963 to 0.964 is the 
correct density for genuine oil. When castor-oil is adul- 
terated with 10^ and over of cocoanut-oil, the latter sepa- 
rates when the temperature falls to 60° F., and it becomes 
necessary in such cases to take the density at a higher 
temperature. I have, therefore, taken a sample of cckstor- 
oil pos8essing0.964 at 60* F., and found its density to be 
0.949 at 100* F. A sample of cocoanu^oil the same tem- 
perature (lOO^F.) I found to be 0.912. . . . From this it will 
be seen that the difference between the two densities is 
sufficient to enable one to arrive at a verv accurate esti- 
matiOD, by a very simple calculation, of the amount of 
cocoanut-oil present. 

'* In the first place, it is of course necessary to ascertain 
the presence of cocoanut-oil, and this can be done by heat- 
ing the sample under examination in a small porcelain 
dish, when the distinctive odor of cocoanut-oil can readily 
be ascertained. By this plan the presence of even 1 per 
cent can be detected, and 5 per cent is quite distinctive to 
any one possessing an ordinary sense of smell. 

** I have heard within the last few days that some cas- 
tor-oil has reached Glasgow, which, on examination, was 
found to be adulterated with cotton-seed oil. 

'' The adulterant is probably what is known as ' blown ' 
cotton-seed oil, which is made by blowing warm air 
through the oil. Great heat is thereby developed, and 
the oil increases in density and viscosity. 

** The presence of this od can be detected by my modifi- 
cation of the nitrate of silver test, which is applied as fol- 
lows: 

*^1. Make a test solution containinj^ 5 parts of silver 
nitrate and 1 part of nitric acid (specific gravity 1.42) in 
100 parts of rectified spirit (specific gravity 0.838). 

''2. Pour about 100 grains of the oil under examination 
into a dry test tube about half an inch in diameter, add 
to it 10 grain measures of the above test solution, and 
place the tube in boiling water for five minutes. 

** Castor-oil assumes a pale yellow color, but the pres- 
ence of cotton-seed oil causes it to become deep red. 

*' In conclusion, I would just add that the quantitative 
petroleum ether test is capable of much further develop- 
ment, but being tied for time I have not had an opportu- 
nity of fuUy working it out." — Pharm. Joum, 

Oil of Oiguput. 

From a paper by R. A. Grippe, recently read at the Mid- 
land Counties Chemists Association, we take the following 
(after Pharm. Joum.) : 

Some time ago my attention was drawn to a sample of 
Linimentum Crotonis [Brit. Pharm. : Croton Gil 1 n. oz., 
Cajuput Gil 3i fl. oz.. Alcohol 3i fi. oz.] which did not 
form a clear solution, but consisted of two lavers, the upper 
and larger one bein^ thin and limpid, the lower one ou^. 
When warmed the hquid became homogeneous, but agam 
separated into two layers on cooling. The cause was evi- 
dently not due to the croton oil, the same sample having 
on former occasions given a clear liniment ; the spirit used 
was of B. P. strength ; it was, therefore, clear that the caju- 
put oil was at fault. I therefore examined the oil and found 
its spec. grav. to be 0.913. This bein^ so much below that of 
any sample I had previously examined, I concluded that 
the oil was either adulterated or that the distillers of caju- 
put oil are in the habit of collecting the distillate in frac- 
tions without subse<]uently mixing them, this being one 
of the earlier fractions. I have, therefore, examined a 
number of samples in the original bottles (old wine or 
spirit bottles) with the following results : 

Average of ninety-five smnples of cajuput oil, 0.9232. 

Average of ninety-three samples of cajuput oil, exclud- 
ing two low samples (viz., spec. grav. 0.913 and 0.8945), 
0.9236. 

The color of the samples varied from pale brownish-yel- 
low to bluish-green, the color bearing no relation to the 
specific gravity. With the exception of the sample of spec, 
grav. 0.913 all these oils came m four separate consign- 
ments, the members of each consignment varying in speci- 
fic gravity to the extent of from 3 to 7 in the thira decimal 
place, not counting the last anomalous sample, although 
eighty-five out of the ninety-five samples ranged from 0. ^2 
to 0.926. I think, therefore, we may consider it proved 
that the mixing of various fractions or batches of oil is per- 
formed very imperfectly or not at all. The anomalous 
sample (spec. grav. 0.8945) possessed a slightly peculiar 
odor, was of a pale bluish-green color, and failed to make 
a satisfactory croton liniment. I have not yet been able 



to further examine this oil, but intend submitting it to 
fractional distillation at an early date. 

I may mention that it is important that the specific grav- 
ity of cajuput oil be taken at exactly 15.5* C., in conse- 
?uence of the high expansion equivalent of the oil (which 
have found to be .0009 for each degree Centigrade be- 
tween 13° C. and 23° C, unless this equivalent be borne in 
mind.) 

In consequence of these results, together with the specific 
gravity given by Mr. West {Pharm. Journ.^ xix., page 235), 
I should suggest that the Pharmacopoeia contam among 
the tests of cajuput oil '' spec. grav. from 0.922 to 0.926 at 
15.5° C." 

On Sodium Carbonate and its DeoompoBition by Heat. 

Frbsbnius and other analytical authorities teach that, 
when sodium carbonate is moderately ignited and has 
lost all excess of water, etc., it undergoes scarcely any 
further loss ; but that it loses materially if it is heated 
—even moderately— to incipient fusion. 

Dr. Richard Kiessling has studied this subject more in 
detail, siace the use oi sodium carbonate as one of the 
fundamental chemicals in preparing volumetric solutions 
would become objectionable it its absolute stability were 
shown to be fallacious. 

In making his experiments, he started from a bicarbo- 
nate which had the following composition : 

Sodium Carbonater. '. 64.4 per cent. 

Water 11.6 " 

Excess of CO, 34.0 ' * 

A pure sodium bicarbonate of the formula NaHCGt has 
the following composition: 

Sodium Carbonate 68.114 per cent. 

Water 10.711 ** 

ExtraCO. 26.175 ** 

Gf the former a quantity of 6.170 Gm. was subjected, on 
a watch glass, in a drying oven, to a graduaUy increasing 
temperature. At 60** C. there was no loss; at 70* C. the 
loss was very trifling ; at 90*" C. it had become quite 
material, and all of the extra carbonic acid was dissipated 
by heating to 125*" C. The residue weighed 3.982 Gm., or 
64.54^. Tnis consisted of sodium carbonate, absolutely 
free from caustic soda. It was now heated to 200° C, 
which caused no further loss. Gn raising the tempera- 
ture to 400^ C, however, a loss of 0.02 Gm. (0.33^) was in- 
curred, and the residue gave a decided reaction of caustic 
alkali. 

Gn repeating the experiments in a platinum crucible, 
which permitted the employment of higher temperatures, 
the above results were confirmed. By increasing the heat 
to incipient melting, the residue gave a strong reaction of 
caustic soda. 

It follows from these experiments that a perfectly homo- 

feneous and standard sodium carbonate may be obtained 
y exposing the pure bic€urbonate to a temperature of 
150' C. until it no longer loses weight. 

The author suggests to control the purity of the sodium 
carbonate by using potassium tetroxalate (KHCsG4. 
HtCsG4.2HsG) as 'a control-bctsis for volumetric purposes. 
—After ZeiUch.f. angew. Chem., 1889, 832. 

Coloring Matter for Vermin Poisons. 

At the late British Pharmaceutical Conference Prof. A. 
H. Allen read a paper on '* Vermin-Killers containing 
Strychnine,^' in the course of which the question of color- 
ing these ageats, for the purpose of attracting attention to 
their dauj^erous character, came under consideration. 
The following are Prof. AUen's recommendations: 

Gn the whole, perhaps the most suitable pigment for 
coloring vermin-killers would be chrome-green (oxide of 
chromium). In it we have a bright green pigment of hl^h 
coloring power, quite insoluble in water and in dilute acid 
and alkaline liquids. It is wholly permanent under all 
imaginable conditions, and is not affected by ignition. 
Chromium is not a natural constituent of the body, is not 
used internally as medicine, and is not liable to be present 
accidentally, even in traces, in any beverage or article of 
food. It can be detected and determined with ease and 
certainty even when present in very minute quantity. 
G wing to its insolubility, oxide of chromium would remain 
wholly unabsorbed if taken internally. Hence, if it were 
added to the preparations of strychnine, etc.. in a definite 
and invariable proportion, an estimate of the minimum 
amount of the poison taken by a deceased person could be 
arrived at by determining the quantitv of chromium con- 
tained in the alimentary canal, even though the poison it- 
self had been wholly absorbed or decomposed; and this 
could be effected with equal ease and certainty after pro- 
longed inhumation, or even after cremation of the boa^r. 

The discussion of the best pigment for coloring vermin- 
killers has not merely an academic interest, for the present 
faciUties forobtaining and misusing poisons have recently 
attracted much attention, and it is not improbable that 
at the next session further legislation may be attempted 
with reference to the sale of poisons. Every pharmacist is 
aware that there are special restrictions with regard to ar- 
senic, which cannot legally be sold in quantities of less than 
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10 pounds, iinless colored with soot or indigo. This provi- 
sion is good in theory, but badly devised. It prevents the 
sale of an ounce of unmixed white arsenic to a professional 
chemist like myself, for strictly proper purposes, but it 
does not prevent a would-be murderer from obtaining a 
large quantity of the poison, provided he can give some 
plausible excuse for requiring it. It is interesting to note 
that all the solid arsenic found in the house of the late Mr. 
May brick was mixed with charcoal (not with soot or in- 
digo), while two bottles were also found containing some 
of tbe colored arsenic mixed with water. The discovery 
of a stained handkerchief in association with this color^ 
arsenic suggests that an attempt was made to filter the 
solution from the charcoal, which proving unsuccessful, 
the experimenter had recourse to an infusion of arsenical 
fly-papers. As already pointed out, charcoal and soot are 
by no means suitable pigments for coloring poison, and in- 
digo is not the best for the purpose. Pharmacists can do 
much to prevent accidental and intentional misuse of ver- 
min-killers and such preparations if they will habitually 
add sufScient of a mineral pigment to color the powder a 
decided blue or ^reen, and wul take more care to record 
sales of vermin-killers in the poison book than is at present 
the practice in some districts. But it would be useless to 
enact that all preparations of arsenic, strychnine, and 
other deadly x)oisons sold as vermin-killers should be col- 
ored with a certain proportion of mineral pigment, if the 
sale of fly-papers containing a dangerous or fatal dose of 
arsenic or otner poison is to be permitted with impunity. 
Clearly all such fly-papers should be impregnated with 
some soluble coloring matter which would color the water 
in which they were soaked. Sulphonated indigo C' in- 
digo-carmine") would be a suitable coloring matter for 
the purpose, though the coal-tar dye known as safranine 
would present some advantages. 

But organic coloring matters can be iremoved from solu- 
tion by simply immersing silk, wool, or mordanted cotton 
in the liquia, i^nd hence are less suitable for the purpose 
in question than certain inorganic coloring matters. Of 
these the soluble salts of chromium present several advan- 
taj^es. Thus, if in the form of double tartrate of chro- 
mium and potassium (or a mixture of chrome alum and 
Rochelle salt), the chromium is not detected in its solu- 
tion by alkalies, acids, sulphuretted hydrogen, sulphide 
of ammonium, or phosphates or carbonates of the al- 
kali metals, and cannot oe withdrawn from solution by 
either animal or vegetable fibres. On the other hand, the 
chromium will not mterf ere with tbe detection and deter- 
mination of arsenic, strychnine, and other poisons, and 
can be itself determined with ease and accuracy after 
evaporating the liquid to dryness and igniting the residue. 
— PAarm. Joum., No. 1007. 

Lime Water. 

In a paper read by T. A. Ellwood before the Chemists' 
Assistants' Association, the author said that the quality 
of lime water dep6|nds upon the purity of the lime used, 
the method of slakine it, and the amount of water used ; 
the time allowed to stand before decantation from the in- 
soluble portion, the method of keeping, and the bottle 
it is kept in. 

The solubility of lime considerably decreases with rise 
of temperature; at boiling point scarcely half the ctmount 
is dissolved as at ordinary temperatures; why this should 
be the case has not yet been ascertained. It was sus- 
pected by Messrs. Shenstone and Cundall that this was 
due either to impurities or to the acticm of the lime upon 
the vessels used, which are usually of |;lass; they there- 
fore tried an experiment, using a platinum tube instead 
of i^lass, and a very carefully prepared pure sample of 
calcium hydroxide. They came to the conclusion that 
their suspicion wais wrong, and that no doubt remains on 
the point : calcium hydroxide is very decidedly less solu- 
ble m hot water than in cold ; they were, however, unable 
to assign a reason for its diminished solubility. 

The slaking of lime has a considerable influence upon 
its solubility in water; if carelessly done the result will 
in all probability be to make a lime water under strength. 
If, however, the B. P. method is adopted, and the lime is 
good, not overbumt, there need be no fear of obtaining 
anything but a satisfactory solution; rather lees water 
than is ordered by the Pharmacopoeia to slake the lime is 
preferable. 

Messrs. Nesbit and Maben have said they do not con- 
sider it necessary to have freshly slaked lime, providing 
tbe CHrdinary is well kept. My results lead me to con- 
clude that freshly slaked lime is better, but that a solu- 
tion of correct strength can be obtainea from a carefully 
preserved sample if it does not contain carbonate and is 
less than a m«mth old; beyond that age I And, even if it 
contains no carbonate, its solubility decreases. 

Some chemists prefer making? their lime water direct 
from the lime (calcium oxide) itself, by simply pouring 
wator upon it direct and then bottling. There are several 
ob^tions to this method. The lime is almost sure to con- 
tain some other soluble impurities, such as chlorides or 
sulphates, which in the case of calcium hydroxide are 
ordered to be washed away before making the lime water. 
Such samples would therefore contain an excess of oal- 
oium, but not all of it in the required form. ... By 



adding lime to water, small quantities at a time, and 
keeping a low temperature, a supersaturated solution 
may be made containing 20 grains to the pint, which is 
double the official strength. 

It is a common custom, in making lime water, to simply 
add an indefinite amount of slaked lime to a bottle con- 
taining ordinary water, and then standing on one side 
until required for use, which perhaps may not be for 
several weeks. Such a method is very erroneous. First, 
ascertain whether the lime is free from chlorides by 
washing and testing washings with argentic nitrate; re- 
membering also that the Pharmacopoeia directs that 
slaked lime should be recently prepared. Second, add 
the slaked lime to distilled water in definite proportions 
(1 to 100), and shcike thoroughly for two or three minutes. 
Third, adhere to directions, and decant or siphon off after 
twenty-four hours; for the solution, rather than improv- 
ing, will deteriorate by keeping. 

liime water should not be kept, as is very frequently 
the case, in the ordinary stoppered white roimds of the 
shop, as, with the other alkalies, it possesses a considera- 
ble solvent power for lead. It must be in bottles free 
from lead and in a cool place, and when, owing to absorp- 
tion of carbonic acid, it is observed to deposit on the 
sides, it should be tested and only used providing it is 
equal to the required standard.— PAarm. Jour., Novem- 
ber 23d, 1889. 

[Original AaaTBAOT.] 

Vinyl Aloohol as a Oonstant Conoomitant of 
Ethylio Ether. 

Th. Polek and K. Thubmmbl recently observed a pecu- 
liar behavior of ether when used as a solvent for mercuric 
chloride. The authors desired to separate the latter from 
a solution of monoxychloride of mercury in piure sodium 
or potassium carbonate, by shakine with ether. This was 
found to render the liquid gradually turbid and to cause 
the separation of an amorphous, white precipitate. By 
repeated shaking with ether, the whole of the mercury 
present in the mixture could gradually be transferred to 
the precipitate in the same wnite, amorphous condition. 
On nirther examination it was found that, no matter how 
pure the alcohol and sulphuric acid were from which the 
ether had been prepared, the same precipitate was pro- 
duced. Hence tne substance, whatever it was, which 
caused the precipitate, had to be regarded, not as an ac- 
cidental impurity, but as a constcmt concomitant of the 
ether. 

The authors, bavins assured themselves of the fact that 
not a trace of aldehyde was contained in the ether, gradu- 
ally found that the contaminating substance ccmld be 
withdrawn from the ether by any of the following 
methods: 

1. By shetking it with a clear mixture of 4} volumes 
of a saturated solution of potassium bicarbonate and 1 
vol. of mercuric chloride in water. 

2. By treating the ether with caustic potassa (solid) or 
solution of potassa. 

8. By repeated shaking with water. 

4. By treatment with bromine. 

5. By distilling the ether in the presence of phenylhy- 
drasin, which causes a crystallizable residue to remam 
behind. 

The white precipitate caused by shaking the contami- 
nated ether with the mercury solution (quoted under No. 
1 above) was first studied by the authors. We shall only 
quote a few of its peculiarities. On boilinff it for some 
time with solution of potassa, a more or less Dlack-looking 
or dark-f^reen precipitate is formed which is absolutely in* 
soluble m solution of potassa. Of the white substance 
originally employed, about 67 per cent is converted into 
this black powder. This is a dangerous substance. One 
of the authors heated 0.1 Gm. (only 1} ^ains) of it in a 
dij tube, in order to study its behavior when heated. 
Aner it had been slowly heated in a paraffin bath to 157* 
C. (315*" F.), it exploded with extreme violence and with a 
noise like that from a cannon. The whole of the appara- 
tus was shattered and the pieces flung in all directions. 
Explosion of the substance could not be produced by a 
blow. 

A careful ultimate analysis of the white substance 
thrown down in the mercu^ solution showed it to have 
the composition HgsClsOiOt£Ui which doubtless contains 
the ^ftiyl group, and may be designated as vinyloxychlo- 
ride of mwcury. 

The black, explosive substance was found to correspond 
to the composition Hg4CsHt04, and was shown to contain 
acetylene, which accounts for its explosive properties. 

It was stated above that, by bouing with solution of 
potassa, the original white precipitate produced about 67 
per cent of the black precipitate. If the alkaline soluticm 
IS decanted l^m this and supersaturated with nitric 
acid, a voluminous white precipitate separates, which the 
authors found to be acetyleoe-oxychlonde of mercury. 

The authors established the identity of the substance 
present in the original ether as a vinyl compound (and 
more especially as vinyl alcohol) by distilling it with 
phenylhydraein, which enters into a crystalline combina- 
tion with vinyl. They proceeded in tne following man- 
ner; 
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Five kilos of the contaminated ether were distilled with 
7 to 9 Gm. of phenvlhydrazin. The distillate was found 
to he deprived of tne contaminating suhstcmce, inasmuch 
as it no longer imparted a hrown color to potassa, and no 
longer gave the first-described white precipitate with the 
mercury solution. The compoimd which the vinyl alco- 
hol forms with the phenylhydrazin is vinylphenylhydra- 
zid: O.H.HN.NHC,H.. 

A specially interesting portion of the authors' paper is 
that in which they discuss the cause of formation of the 
vinyl alcohol in ether, either during the process of manu- 
facture, or on keeping. 

It was found that when ozonized air was passed for 
some time through perfectly pure ether, or after the latter 
has been shaken for a considerable time with a solution of 
peroxide of hydrogen, some vinyl alcohol is produced. 
Even contact with atmospheric oxy^n alone will produce 
it, and at the same time some peroxide of hydrogen. 

In one experiment, an absolutely pure ether (spec. grav. 
0.721; boil, point 34*C.) was used, which had been repeat- 
edly rectified over phenylhydrazin, gave not a trace ot pre- 
cipitate with the mercury solution, was perfectly neutral, 
and did not alter iodide of potassium. It was then ex- 
posed, in a partly-filled bottle, for two months to direct 
sunlight. At the end of this jperiod it was found to pro- 
duce a copious precipitate with the mercury solution, to 
set iodine free &om iodide of potassium, and to comply 
with other tests showing the presence of peroxide of hydro- 
gen alongside of vinyl alcohol. 

The appearance of these two compounds in ether which 
had been absolutely freed from them is manifestly due to 
a process of oxidation. The authors conclude (from con- 
siderations of analogy which we omit) that with the pro- 
gress of oxidation the quantity of peroxide of hydrogen 
constantly diminishes, and more vinvl alcohol is pro- 
duced, as the latter is much more stable in ethereal solu- 
tion. By further contact with atmospheric air, the vinyl 
alcohol is gradually converted^into acetic acid without in- 
termediate formation of peroxide of hydrogen. 

The question still arises. How is the formation of vinyl 
alcohol during the process of manufacture of the ether to 
be explained ? The authors have found it present in every 
single fraction of crude etber which they collected as dis- 
tillate. Thev offer a suggestion that there may be some 
peroxide of hydrogen produced during the process, but 
have not been able to solve the problem so far. 

The authors' paper contains many other interesting de- 
tails which are here omitted.— After Ber, d, DeiUsch. 
Ckem. G^., 1889, 2863. 

[Note by Ed. Amer, Drugg.^We have tested a number 
of specimens of commercifu ** Washed Ether," in accord- 
ance with the authors' new process, and have, in the case 
of washed ether, found evidence of a considerable propor- 
tion of the impurity. We must state, however, that no 
sign of it made its appearance immediately, but only after 
standing for some time (five minutes was tne least time re- 
quired), after being thoroughly shaken. On allowing the 
mixture to stand, not only was there a copious, granular, 
white precipitate, but the ether layer itself contained a 
small quantity of dark-colored floating films. The "' mer- 
cury solution" prepared in accordance with the authors' 
directions, and filtered, had remained perfectly cleeur dur- 
ing the same time. It will be well to examine mto this re- 
action more thoroughly, in order to ascertain whether 
ether for ansBSthetic purposes should be required to pro- 
duce no precipitate when shaken and allowed to stand 
for a definite time with the mercury solution.] 

Assay of Tinctures of BeUadonna and Aconite. 

In a paper by R. Wright on '' The Relative Value of 
Chloroform and Alcohol, and Mixtures of the Two, for the 
Extraction of Aconite and Belladonna Roots" {Fharm. 
Journ,)y the author details his method for assaying the two 
tinctures, and finally states that the best menstruum for 
exhausting these drugs is a mixture of chloroform and al- 
cohol. 

The following processes were emj^oyed for estimating 
the cJkaloidal strength of the tinctures: 

Belladonna, — The simplest and most reliable process for 
the estimation of the belladonna alkaloids was found to 
be that proposed by Dunstan and Shorty Pkarm. Joum.^ 
vol. xiv. , page 625. Twenty C.c. of the tmcture to be esti- 
mated were shaken up with two successive portions If 10 
C.c. distilled water, by which means the alkaloids are 
withdrawn from solution in the chloroform-alcohol mix- 
ture with the alcohol, the chloroform retaining the color- 
ing matter. The latter is drawn off ^ the alkaloidal solu- 
tion rendered alkaline with ammonia, and the alkaloids 
removed by agitation with two successive portions of 10 
C.c. chloroform. The mixed chloroformic scdutions are 
afterwards evaporated in a dean tared platinum dish 
over a water-bath until the weight is constant 

AconfYe.— It was first attempted to apply the process 
employed for the belladonna tinctures to the estimation 
of those of aconite. It was found, however, that the 
chloroform not only retained the coloring matter, but also 
some of the alkaloid, and therefore the following process 
was adopted: 

Twenty C.c. of the tincture were introduced into a porco* 
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lain dish with 1 C.c. dilute sulphuric acid (B. P. strength) 
and 9 C.c. distilled water, and the mixture evaporated 
over a water-bath until the chloroform and alcohol had 
been driven off. The residual solution was filtered when 
cold, the filter being washed with another 10 C.c. of dis- 
tilled water. The mixed filtrates were rendered alkaline 
with ammonia, and the alkaloids extracted by agitation 
with two successive portions of 10 C.c. chloroform. The 
mixed chloroformic solutions were then evaporated over a 
water-bath in a tared platinum dish until the weight of 
the residue was constant. 

The following tables represent the results obtained. In 
each case two estimations were made, the mean of the two 
being taken as correct. 

The important conclusions to be drawn from the results 
recorded in the tables are : 

1. That chloroform, per se, does not nearly exhaust 
aconite and belladonna roots of their alkaloids. 

2. That a mixture of chloroform and alcohol is superior 
to alcohol alone as a menstruum for their extraction. 

It will be seen from the following tables that the best 
menstruum for exhausting belladonna root is a mixture 
of 

Alcohol 4 vols., chloroform 1 vol., 
and .for exhausting aconite root a mixture of 

Alcohol 3 vols., chloroform 1 vol. 

Table 1,—R^pre9ent%ng Alkaloids obtained from the Bella- 
donna Tinctures, 



Mengtraam employed. 



Alcohol, 84 per cent 
Alcohol, 4 vols. 
Chloroform, 1 vol. 
Alcohol, 8 vols. 
Chloroform, 1 voL 
Alcohol, ( equal i 
C hloroform, } vols. 
Alcohol, 1 vol. 
Chloroform, 3 vols. 
Chloroform 



.. 
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ALKAU>XDAL BSBIDirB 



Quantity 
taken. 






Series I. 


Series n. 


20 C.c. 


.006 


.080 


20 C.c. 


.008 


.040 


20 C.c. 


.006 


.036 


20 C.c. 


.007 


.035 


20 C.c. 


.007 


.068 


20 C.c. 


.006 


.Oil 



Table II. — Showing Alkaloidal Residues yielded by Aconite 
IHnctures. 



Menstruum employed. 


Quantity 
taken. 


ALKALOIDAL KBBIDITB 
nrORAMlUBS. 




Series L 


Series n. 


Alcohol, 84 per cent 


20 C.C. 
20 C.c. 

20 C.C. 

20 C.c. 

20 Cc. 


.009 
.009 

.009 

.009 

.006 


.066 
•074 

076 


Alcohol, 4 void. ) 

Chloroform, 1 vol. J 

Alcohol, 3 vols. [ 


Chloroform, 1 vol. f 

Alcohol. j equal ) 


.068 
.034 


Chloroform, j vols. J 

Alcohol. 1 vol. i 

Chloroform, 8 vols. ) 



Tests fbr the Identity of some Tinotures. 

L. YON Hallie publishes, in the Apotheker Zeitunfl^ an 
interesting communication on the tests for the identity of 
some tinctures. The tests usucdly given for tinctures by 
the pharmacopoeias of the different countries are confined 
to their physical properties^ such as color, odor, and taste, 
while for many purposes it may be desirable to possess 
chemical tests as well. 

Von Hallie, therefore, tried to find out characteristic 
chemical reactions for each of the different tinctures. He 
gives the following list : 

Tinctura abainthii.'— The preparing of pure absinthein is 
very difficult. The reactions of this substance can therefore 
not be made use of for determining the identity of the 
tincture. Five C.c. of the tincture evaporated and mixed 
with some sulphuric acid give a brown color, which is 
changed to violet on moderate heating. On adding a few 
drops of water and separating the precipitate by filtration, 
a beautiful red fluid with brown nuorescence is obtained. 

Tinctura aloes. — Ether shaken with this tin<;ture and 
afterwards treated with caustic ammonia will show a red- 
dish-violet coloration. 

Tinctura calumba&.—ThB yellowish-green residue, after 
evaporation of the tincture, is dissolved in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid. A few drops of bromine or chlorine water 
added to this solution produce a pink color on heating of 
the mixture. 

Tinctura etne^oiue.— Thirty minims of the tincture are 
mixed with liq. plumbi subacet., filtered and evaporated. 
The residue is dissolved in water, a few drops of sulphuric 
add are added, and the whole is filtered. The solution 
should give the thalleioquin reaction with bromine water 
and ammoni*. 
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Tinctura eoZc^ici.-— Forty-five minims of the tincture state that hides can be readily tanned in a bath of liquor 
are evaporated; the residue is dissolved in water, filtered, made from black wattle in forty-seven days, whereas in 
and the filtrate shaken with chloroform; the latter is re- liquor made from the best Santa Cruz oak (the best found 
moved by evaporation. The residue on addition of nitric in all the Pacific States) the time required is from seventy- 
acid becomes nrst violet, then brown, and, if some KOH is five to eighty days. The black wattle contains from dO to 
added, orange colored. 32 per cent of tannic acid, and a table of comparative per- 

Tinctura colocynthidis.'-Thirtj minims of the tincture centages will show its industrial value : 

are evaporated ; the residue is taken up bv 2 C.c. water p . 

and filtered through a moist filter. The filtrate is eva- „, ^. wo**i-. Z. * oo * 

porated, when the residue will show a deepred coloron BroSS l^S WftVtl« • Ia^^ 

addition of concentrated sulphuric acid, which color will SMtoCra^Oak 16tol8 

change intoalightercherry red on addition of molybdate Siakey or MoaDtidn'oiIk'".'.!''//.*.*/.!!.'.;!!'/.!!u to 16 

of ammonia. .^ ^. ^ ^ ^ ^xi. x- x. Sacramento Valley Oak 10tol2 

Tinctura dtgitcUta.— Seventy-five mmims of the tmcture 

are evaporated; the residue is dissolved in 2 C.c. of This will be sufiicient, I think, to convince the most 

. water, precipitated with liq. plumbi acet. and filtered, sceptical of the real value of the Australian wattles and 

agitated with chloroform, and evaporated. The residue of the necessity for their immediate introduction into 

shows a violet reaction on the addition of sulphuric acid America, as well as their dissemination by the Agricid- 

and bromine water. turaJ Department of the National Government. Certainly, 

Tinctura flrctecmtt. — Fifteen minims of the tincture if the millions of dollars already invested in the tanneries 
are evaporated to dryness ; the residue is filtered together of America are not to be impaured for the want of proper 
with 15 minims of acidulated water, then mixed with vegetable chemicals, some such step should be taken at 
a little liq. ammoniee. and agitated with chloroform. once to relieve a growing stringency. 
After evaporation of the chloroform gelsemine remains. The broad-leafed wattle (Acacia pycnathea), while it 
which, with sulphuric acid and bichromate of potassium, does not possess the tannic properties of the black wattle, 
gives a reddish-violet color. The liquid, after having been has several advantages over it. It is a larger and hand- 
agitated, may be diluted with water, when it will show somer tree, and, being a native of the mountain slopes of 
blue fluorescence. _ the picturesque Dandenong range, can withstand a greater 

Tinctura auaiaci gives a blue color with oxidizing degree of frosty weather than its congener. For this 

agents. Sulphate of copper and bitter-almond water pro- reason, while I am confident that the black wattle will 

dace the same color. , ,^ .^ ^^ ^ thrive in the dry climate and arid soil of Arizona, Mexico, 

Tinctura ipecacuanhce.— -The residue after evaporation and Texas, as it is already doing in the southern counties 

is dissolved m a small quantity of acidulated water, the of California, I am equally confident of the success of the 

solution filtered, made alkaline with KOH, and agitated broad-leafed wattles in the States of Louisiana, G^rgia, 

with ether. The residue after evaporation of the ether Alabama, Mississippi, and Arkansas, especially if they are 

turns brown on addition of a concentrated solution of grown upon gravel^jr soil away from the swamps.— Thos. 

molybdate of ammonia in sulphuric acid; it turns into a B. Mbrrt in U. S. Consular Reports. 

lovely blue on the €tddition of one drop of hydrochloric [Note by Ed. Am. Dirugg.—Of course, it is well known 

ac^ added to the whole. . , ^ ^ that the '^tannic acid " existing in the bark and other parts 

Tinctura jalapce yields a residue after evaporation, . of plants is different from the tannic acid used in medi- 

which is turned red by addition of sulphuric acid. cine and in many of the arts. The latter is obtained from 

Tinctura gue&roc^.— Seventy-five minims of the tine- nutgalls, but cannot be used for tanning hides. There is 

ture are evaporated, and the residue taken up in acidu- no doubt, however, that the several kinds of tannin are 

lated water. The solution is then filtered, mixed with closely related. It is evident that the change from the 

KOH, and agitated with chloroform. The chloroform is tannic acid contained in the oak to that contained in the 

evaporated ; the residue left becomes blue on addition of nutgall growing upon the oak is brought about through a 

sulphuric acid and bichromate of potassium, and beauti- digestive process in the body of the gall insect iCynips 

fully red on boiling with diluted sulphuric acid and chlo- g3UaR tincioruB). ^ x^ 

rate of potash. ^. ^, .^ Since several careful investigators are at present en- 

Ttnctura nucts wmtcce.— After evaporiaition the residue gaged upon a renewed and deteuled study of various tan- 
is dissolved in water, the solution filtered, made alkaline, xiins and related bodies, it is to be hoped that more light 
and agitated with chloroform. After evaporation of will shortly be thrown upon the whole subject.] 
chloroform, the residue is colored red with nitric acid, 
violet with sulphuric acid and bichromate of potassium. 

Bismuth Hair Dye. 

_, . ,. ^^ ^, « ^-. , AoowtBSPONDBHTof the2>ruflfflriW»'jBtifltf<mreoommeiids 

The Australian Wattle as a Source of Tannin. the following as a reliable and harmless hair dye: 

The growing scarcity of oak bark in the United States, No 1 

and the substitution of all sorte of chemical agencies in aaa 

the production of leather, lead up to the inquiry as to Biemuth Subnitrato 200grahi8. 

whether other vegetable products cannot be found to fill SJi^'v/j \tut^^^t 

itsplace. Till within the last twelve years oak was indis- NitricAow 4SQ grains, or q. s. 

pensable in ship-building, but iron has been substituted Use heat to effect solution, 

almost entirely for it, more especially in vessels driven by u o 

steam. In the ordinary course of events this should have ^®* *• 

given some respite to the oak forests of the United States, T^trtario Aoid 150grains. 
ut such is not the case. The growing demand for oaken Sodium Bicarbonate i .168 ** 

furniture in the homes of the rich has so thinned out the Water 82 oz. 

timber that it is soon destined to become as costly as 

mahogany or black walnut. Hence all idea of cultivating When effervescence of the latter has ceased, mix the 
oak for tanning purposes must be abandoned, as it is ^ cold liquids by pouring No. 1 into No. 2, with constant 
too slow growth. stirring. Allow the precipitate to subside, transfer it to a 
On a recent visit to Australia, where I spent over six filter or a strainer, and wash with water until free from 
months in the employ of the State Department, it was mv the sodium nitrate formed, as this salt would be an unnec- 
good fortune to come across a vegetable product which essarv impediment to the operation of the dye. Now al- 
wiU, in my belief, become a ready and perfect substitute low the mcigma to drain until its weight is reduced to at 
for the rapidly vanishing oak of our own country. It is least 4 oz. This can be readilv determined without re- 
called there the '' wattle,^' and belongs to the widespread moving it from the filter and funnel, if both have been 
family of acacias. These trees are cultivated extensively previously weighed. Transfer the magma, which consiste 
in the colonies of New South Wales and Victoria, where of bismutn tartrate, to a dish, and dissolve it by the addi- 
they lend a charm to the scenery, both by their fragrant tion of sufficient liq. ammon. fort. 

blossoms and exquisite foliage. The two varieties most Next dissolve 100 grains of sodium hyposulphite in 3 oz. 

cultivated in those colonies are the black wattle and the of water, and mix the two liquids. The total volume of the 

broad-leafed wattle. Both these varieties are indigenous product should be about 7 or 8 oz., which would make the 

to an exceedingly dry climate and poor soil, and obtain solution contain about 10 per cent of bismuth tartrate, the 

their growth in about six years. I noticed they attcuned product from above quantities being nearly 300 grains, 

a greater diameter of trunk, and consequently a greater The addition of 1 oz. of glycerin is calculated to make it 

amount of bark, in the moister localities near the coast, more effective in coloring the hair, as this ingredient pre- 

but was told that the bark grown there contained a less vents entire drying-up of the constituents, and thus favors 

percentfi^e of tannic acid than that produced on the arid a continuation of the decomposition, 

plains of Murray^s River. On my return to the United Should it be desired to produce a jet black, this may be 

States, in January last, I brought a small quantity of the accomplished (after the dye given above has first been 

reeds with me to give to friends in California, where they appliea and allowed to dry) by the application of a solu- 

are alreadv coming to a vigorous and healthy growth. tion of an alkaline sulphide or sulphuret. It is not neces- 

The black wattle (Acacia decurrens) produces the larger sary that the latter salt should be absolutely pure, as the 

amount of tannic acid, and is, therefore, preferred by tne commercial sulphuret of potassium answers well if fresh 

trade in England, where ito market value fiuctuates from or undecomposed. The application of these dyes and 

$38 to $42 per ton, according to the supply in the market. mordanto is usually mcule oy means of a toothbrush and 

Ito tanning properties may be readily inferred when I comb, so as to avoid staining the scalp. 
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Druggists and Doctors in the United States. 

The publishers of one of our leading business directo- 
ries give the following number of retail druggists and 
physicians of which they have the addresses. Whfle it 
IS very likely that the Lists are not absolutely correct, 
owing to the frequency of changes, the figures are none 
the less interesting. 




Alabama 

Arkansas 

CMifomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District of Colambia;. 

Florida. ^ 

GkM>rgia :... 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine , 

Maryland 

Massaohusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi , 

Missouri , 

Montana. , 

Nebraska 

Nevada , 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

iSxeepting New York City and Brooklyn.^ 

NewYorkCity 

Brooklyn 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 



Totals. 



828 

505 

667 

120 

818 

417 

85 

141 

221 

200 

48 

1,720 

1,578 

1,817 

1,860 

757 

175 

871 

896 

1,171 

1,407 

644 

60 

1,651 

57 

688 

80 

181 

548 

1,480 

708 
881 

60 

1.880 

187 

2,856 

80 
284 
504 
984 

28 
165 
537 
118 
168 
808 



FhyBiciaiis. 



27,651 



1,294 

1,125 

1,819 

191 

987 

505 

166 

426 

481 

1,750 

56 

8.578 

8,596 

2.869 

2,487 

2,079 

800 

908 

1.489 

8.076 

2.871 

1,107 

1,500 

8,551 

139 

951 

120 

562 

988 

4,858 

2,528 
896 

1.200 

4,799 
892 

6,234 
440 
640 

2,110 

2,048 

68 

577 

1.918 
248 
672 

1.627 



71,461 



The Mannfttoture of Ferrooyanide of Fotasainm. 

Dr. J. B. Rbadman recently read a paper on this subject 
before the British Association, of which the following 
comprises the principal portion : 

As far as I am aware, very few thorough investigations 
have been conducted during late years with the view of 
arriving at a more economical method of producing this 
important commercial salt. 

There is, perhaps, no chemical operation carried on on 
the large industrial scale which is so wasteful and so sci- 
entificallv imperfect. The wear and tear, the loss of ni- 
trogen, the excessive consumption of coal, and the loss of 
potassium by volatilization, lixiviation, and its recovery, 
cure each and all so abnormal under the present process or 
manufacture that it is matter for surprise that tne process 
has so long survived in an age characterized by rapid 
strides of progress in almost every other branch of chemi- 
cal industry. During the last decade or more, a very 
great deal of attention has been paid to the recovery of 
ammonia from blast-furnace gases and coke ovens, and 
to increasing the yield of ammonia during the destructive 
distillation of coal €uid of shale, but little or nothing has 
been done in the direction of saving or utilizing the am- 
monia or the nitrogen evolved in the manufacture of fer- 
rooyanide of potassium. 

It has been stated tbat out of every 100 parts of nitro- 
gen existiog in the animal matters employed in this manu- 
facture, only 45 to 50 parts are utilized, and that the 
remaining 50 to 55 parts are lost, passing off. not as ammo- 
nia to any great extent, but principally as free nitrogen. 

Yellow prussiate is. commercially at least, the starting- 
point of the manufacture of the cyanides and ferrocy- 
anides, and although much of its importance, especially as 
a means of preparing blue pigments, has gone, it is still a 
substance ot considerable manufacture. 

Before giving a short review of the history of prussiate, 
and of the methods that have been proposed or practised 
to improve the process of manufacture, it may be well, in 



the first place, briefly to describe the process at present in 
use in this country. 

Present Mode of Manufacture.^lt consists in introduc- 
ing dry nitrogenous animal matter, such as horns, hoofs, 
woollen ragp, leather, etc., into molten carbonate of potash 
contained in a small but very thick and heavy (15 cwt.) 
cast-iron pot, heated externally by a strong fire. The pot 
is provided with an iron agitator, which is kept constantly 
in motion durine the operation. The nitrogenous mate- 
rial is introduced into the pot slowly, and in small quan- 
tities at a time. The carbon and nitrogen combine to- 
gether, forming cyanogen, which in turn combines with 
the potassium, forming, some authorities say, cyanide, 
others ferrooyanide, of potassium. 

The mouths of the pots are practically open to the air, 
and at each addition of nitrogenous material a flame- 
shoots forth carrying with it a foge proportion of the ni- 
trogen. It is at this stage of the process that the chief 
waste of nitrogen takes place. 

The iron required for the formation of the salt is de- 
rived wholly from the cast iron of the pots and agitators, 
and this wear, aggravated by the presence of sulphur in 
the organic matter, and by the high temperature at which 
it is necessary to conduct the operation, renders the work- 
ing life of the prussiate pots a very short one. 

The fused mass, after the nitrogenous matter has all been 
introduced (called ** metal "), is ladled out of the pots. It 
is then allowed to cool, and is lixiviated much in tne same 
way as black-ash is treated in the Leblanc soda process. 
The ** metal" contains cyanogen equivalent to about 16 
percent to 20 per cent of ferrooyanide of potassium, which . 
naay exist, as oefore remarked, as cyanide, but on lixivia- 
tion becomes ferrocyanide by double decomposition— 

18KCN + Fe.S, = 2K4Fe(CN). + 2K,8 -*- KCNS, 

and about 60 per cent of carbonate of potash in excess, 
called ** return alkali," the remainder, 20 per cent to 24 
per cent, being insoluble matter, chiefly carbon. 

Theclear liquor from the lixiviating vatsis boiled down, 
and a first crop of crystals of yellow prussiate is thereby 
obtained. These crude crystals are then recrystallized at 
least once to fit them for the market. The mother-liquors 
obtained from the first crystallization are evaporated 
down and put through the process again. Afterwards, 
when they become very foul from accumulation of sul- 
phides and other salts, they are evaporated to dryness and 
put through the black-balhng furnace for recovery ascar- 
Donate of ootadh. 

The insoluble residue from the lixiviation of "metal," 
consisting largely of carbon derived from the animal mat- 
ters, was formerly a waste product: but it has recently 
become of value as a substitute for animaJ charcoal in the 
decolorizing of paraffin wax. 

Hiatorical.—lt appears that Prussian blue was first 
produced in England in 1724 by Woodward, who ob- 
tained it by deflagrating a mixture of nitre and argols, 
and calcining the product with dry blood. Further inves- 
tigations were made by Scheele some years later; also by 
Berthollet in 1787, Porret in 1814, and by Gay-Lussac in 
1816, who discovered cyanogen. 

Attention was paid to the manufacture of prussiate by 
Muspratt in 1820, and by Kuhlmann in 1838, who was the 
first chemist to propose the making of cyanogen by pass- 
ing ammonia over red-hot carbon and condensing the cy- 
anogen so formed in alkaline solution. 

Lewis Thompson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, about fifty 
years ago, was the first to draw attention to the production 
of cyanogen when coke, iron, and potash were ignited in 
free access of air. 

Bramwell and Hughes about this time (1844) started the 
process in Newcastle of producing cyanides by passing air 
over a dried mixture of carbon saturated with potash and 
heated to a high temperature. 

Bunsen and Playfair detected cyanogen in the gases of 
the Alfreton iron furnaces a little above the tuyeres, and 
Bunsen proposed the erection of a potash blast furnace, 
with air olast, for the production of cyanide of potassium. 
At the meeting of the British Association held in Ceun- 
bridge in 1845. a *' Report on the Gases evolved from Iron 
Furnaces," by Professor Bunsen and Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
was read. The following extracts are taken from the 
report : 

^* It will be observed that the gases from the inferior 
parts of the furnace contain cyanogen. . . ." 

**This gas appears immediately over the point of en- 
trance of the blast, and again disappears at a small eleva- 
tion above it. so that at the top of the bushes only small 
traces of it are observed." 

It appears from the report that a hole was bored over 
the front of the furnace 2 feet 9 inches above the level of 
the tuyere, and as soon as the perforation was complete a 
gas issued from it, possessing strong illuminating powers 
and burning with a yellow flame, from which came abun- 
dant vapors of white smoke. An iron pipe was introduced 
into this hole, and the gases which poured out of the tube, 
under a pressure of several feet of water, were so richly 
laden with cyanide of potassium that precautions had to 
be taken in approaching it that the experimenters should 
not suffer injury from this poisonous material. 

Some Woulff's bottles were arranged and connected with 
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the pipe. In the first bottle, which was originally empty, 
a rich white sublimate of dry cvanide of potassium was 
deposited, while water contained in the second bottle be- 
came a tolerably strong solution of the same salt. 

The potash, on further investigation, was foimd to come 
from the calcined iron ore and from the coal employed. 
The experiments proved (1) that the nitrogen of the cya- 
nide was not derived from the nitrogen contained in the 
coal, as the temperature at that part of the furnace must 
have previously deprived the coal of all its nitrogen; and 
(2) that cyanide of potassium is volatile at high tempera- 
ture.— Jbum. Soc, Uhem. Ind.^ 1889, 767. 
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statistics of the Paris Public Charitable Institutions. Vq^. XIX., No, 1. 

Oftioial documents, just published, afford an interest- 
ing insight into the workings of the Parisian service of 
public charities. During the last fiscal year 406,213 per- 
sons were assisted, 137,900 of whom were hospital (11,739 
beds) and 87,300out-door patients. There were also nearly 
15,000 inmates of asylums, some 55,000 children, and 19,000 
accouchement cases attended to at home, besides indigents, 
etc., assisted at their houses. The population being esti- 
mated at 2,344,500, the ag^rregate (more than 1 in 11 appa- 
rently) seems very large, but it should be borne in mind 
that the same person appears often more than once under 
different headmgs. The budget for the current year is 
41,417,600 f., more than many a small state can dispose of. 
The hospital and asylum medical staff consists of 88 phy- 
sicians, 40 surgeons, 9 alienists, 9 accoucheurs, 22 pnar- 
madsts, 212 medical and 133 pharmaceutical internes, and 
8 dentists. And, finallv, there are 35 hospitals, 16 pharma- 
ceutical and 13 clinical laboratories. On comparing the 
London and Paris statistics for 1885. it turns out that, by 
a strange coincidence, the cost of public charities is nearly 
the same for both in proportion to the population, namely, 
13.60 f. in London and 13.54 f. in Paris tor each inhabitant. 
--Chem. and Drugg. 
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The Knop-Huefher Method of Bstimating Urea. 

Ik the quantitative estimation of urea hy means of so- 
dium hypohromite, a* ^t of the nitrogen remains be- 
hind and does not pass into the collecting tube. Part of 
this is oxidized to form nitric acid; another part remains 
unozidized, and is present in such a form that on boiling 
with alkalies it is evolved as ammonia. 

Fauconier was the first who pointed out that nitric acid 
was formed. According to the method he employed, 
however, he did not exclude the possibility of its forma- 
tion by the action of potassium chlorate from unaltered 
urea or a cyanate. In the research on this subject made 
by R. Luther (published in Zeitsch. /. phyaiol. Chem., 
13, 500), the following method was employed: Urea was 
warmed with excess of barium hyx)obromite until gas 
ceased to come off; silver sulphate in excess was added to 
the liquid, by which means silver bromide, bromate, and 
oxide, oarium sulphate, and perhaps some bromate were 
precipitated. Barium hydroxide was then added; silver 
oxide and barium sulphate were thus precipitated; excess 
of barium hydroxide was precipitatea by carbonic anhy- 
dride and filtered off. The filtrate contained now only 
barium nitrate, the estimation of which showed that at 
least 3 to 4 per cent of the nitro^n of the urea had been oxi- 
dized to form nitric acid. This source of error can, how- 
ever, be avoided by addition of glucose to the solution of 
urea, as it reduces nitric acid in statu nascendi. 

There appear, however, to be no means of preventing 
the loss ot the remainder of the nitrogen. The nitrogen 
which is contained, probably either as a cyannte or cya- 
nurate, or as a compound with sodium bromide or bro- 
mate, is driven off as ammonia on heating with alkali. 
The loss of nitrogen in this way amounts to about 1.5 per 
cent. 

The amount of these losses varies, however, with the 
concentration, temperature, presence of other substances 
in solution, and so forth, rendering the hvpobromite 
method of accurately estimating urea, therefore, a most 
uncertain one. — J, Chem. Soc, 



Awards at the Paris Sxhibition. 

The following awards are announced as being made to 
exhibitors from the United States: 

Class 45.— Chbmioal and Phahmaoeutical Products: 
The Grand Prize— none. Gold Medal— Boston Rubber Shoe 
Co., Cheseborough Manufacturing Co., Devoe & Co., F. S. 
Pease, Revere Rubber Co., Solvay Process Co., Valentine 
& Co. Silver Medal—Borne, Scrimser & Co., Brown & 
Co., Cotton Oil Product Co., Fairchild Brothers, Seabury 
& Johnson, Upton, W. R. Warner Sc Co. 

Class 28.— Pbrfumkry: Grand Pnze— none. Gold 
Medal— Colgate & Co.. Ladd & Coffin. Silver Medal-- 
€^. Lorenz, Theo. Ricksecker. 

In the section of educational institutions, the Massachu- 
setts and Philadelphia Colleges of Pharmacy wore each 
graQted a silver medal 



EDITORIAL. 

ONE of the questions which will engage the attention of 
the next pharmacopoeia! convention is the problem 
of * * standardized drugs and preparations. " There is con- 
siderable pressure being brought to bear, even at this 
time, upon the members of the medical and pharmaceuti- 
cal professions, by the advocates of an extended series of 
standardized articles. It is, however, plain to the un- 
biassed observer that these efforts almost exclusively 
emanate from manufacturing houses, or from members 
of the medical profession who favor this plan on theore- 
tical grounds. It is safe to say that the vast majority of 
the pharmaceutical profession, including its best repre- 
sentatives, while willing to proceed steadDy in the direc- 
tion of assayed remedies, are not prepared to make the 
hazardous jump from unassayed to accurately standard- 
ized remedies at one bound. It must not be forgotten 
that the new generation of pharmacists, who have received 
a professional education enabling them to perform chemi- 
cal assays, is only gradually taking the place of the old 
generation, and that some time will elapse before the 
change will have extended to a majority. It would 
be neither wise nor practical to require preparations which 
had formerly been made, without assay, with reasonable 
uniformity of strength by every practising pharmacist, 
suddenly to be of such scientific accuracy that their man- 
ufacture would necessarily be thrown almost exclusively 
into the hands of a few large manufacturing houses who 
have all the facilities on hand for conducting assays, even 
though the latter be tedious. No unbiassed looker-on will 
deny that there has been a most marked progress among 
the pharmacists of this country in matters of professional 
education, and when occasion has demanded of them the 
acceptance of higher conditions and more exacting duties, 
they have willingly accepted them, or even imposed them 
upon themselves. They will undoubtedly be equally will- 
ing to meet those who advocate assayed remedies with a 
liberal spirit, but they will insist that common sense, and 
not purefy scientific technicalities or perhaps commercial 
considerations, shall be arbiters* in the matter. 

Leaving out of consideration, for the present, all drugs 
and preparations of inorganic origin, we find that the 
last Pharmacopoeia prescribed fixed percentages of active 
principles and also assay processes for cinchona and opium 
only. No one complained of the existence of these pre- 
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scribed assays, since their necessity here is plain and 
evident. Moreover, the methods of assay are compara- 
tively easy and the result can be verified in various ways. 
There will probably be not the least objection ff the next 
committee should prescribe a process of assay for nux 
vomica, ignatia (if retained), belladonna, and a few other 
energetic cmde drugs. But most serious objection would 
be raised if every crude drug containing an active prin- 
ciple capable of being assayed were accompanied by such 
a process of assay, and possibly by directions as to how 
much of the active principle it should contain, or by di- 
rections requiring it to be taken in such proportions that 
the several preparations derived from it shall always con- 
tain an absolutely uniform percentage of active principle. 
It is well known that there is as yet no process by which 
digitalis can be assayed, simply because there is no sure 
method of separating the really active principles unmixed 
with others. If we are, therefore, necessarily compelled to 
omit a process of assay for digitalis and its preparations, 
and if, in spite of this omission, the medical profession 
is willing to continue the use of the drug and its usual 
preparations, then why should we force upon ourselves 
a laborious assay in the case of many other much less 
important drugs, when it is known beforehand that the 
time and labor would be thrown away ? There may be a 
few physicians (we know several, in fact) who would take 
note of the existence of assayed drugs and preparations, 
and arrive at a more definite knowledge of their thera- 
peutic effects in given doses; but does anybody believe— 
from past experience of changes in pharmacopoeial prepa- 
rations—that the medical profession, as a whole, or in its 
large majority, would pay any attention to it ? As it is, 
their attention is so entirely absorbed by the ever-increas- 
ing field of other professional themes that they would 
simply ignore, or at least 80on forget, the existence of 
these accurately adjusted remedies. 

There is a very serious objection against an ofiQlcial 
demand of standardizing many preparations. Lest we 
be misunderstood at the outset, we would say, right here, 
that we have no objection whatever to an assay when we 
can be sure not only of the qtuzntitji but also of the identity 
of the product. In assaying solution of soda, we can 
readily do both. In assaying opium, we are also able to 
do it. In assaying ipecac, colcbicum, lobelia, etc., pro- 
vided we start from dbsolufely genuine drugs, which we 
have inspected and handled ourselves, we can likewise do 
it; but the assay in these cases, unless executed upon a 
large quantity of the drug, merely enables us to estimate 
the percentage of active principle, which we usually 
oMume to be that which is characteristic of its respec;- 
tive drug. We do not usually, and in most cases cannot, 
subject the product of the assay to any reactions of 
identity. Yet this is immateriaJ, since if we started 
from, say, a prime quality of ipecac, having every evi- 
dence of being genuine, we are fully justified in assuming 
the final precipitate to be or to contain the emetine which 
we know is the active principle. But supposing we had 
purchased a ready-made fiuid extract of some particular 
drug, and we were to subject a small portion— such as is 
usually taken for this purpose— to an assay, using some 
of the usual alkaloidal precipitants, for instance potassio- 
mercuric iodide. Have we any sure proof, if we do ob- 
tain the expected precipitate, that the fiuid extract was 
originally made from that drug alone ? Assuming that 
it was actually intended to append a process of assay, 
say, to Fluid Extract of Lobelia, there appear to be only 
two ways in which the required standard of strength 
could be expressed. Leaving aside all technicalities and 
omitting details of assay, the two alternatives could be 
expressed as follows: 

I. On diluting 20 C.c. of Fluid Extract of Lobelia with 
distilled water to . . . C.c, with addition of . . . drops 
of sulphuric acid, a [certain] portion of the solution, when 
tested with [a certain amoimt of] potassio-bismuthic iodide, 
should give a distinctly perceptible turbidity or precipitate. 

II. On diluting 20 C.c. of Fluid Extract of Lobelia with 
distilled water to . . . C.c., with addition of . . . drops of 
sulphuric acid, a [certain] portion of the solution, when 
tested with [a certain amount of] potassio-bismuthic 
iodide, should give a distinctly perceptible turbidity or pre- 
cipitate of lobeline in combination with the precipitant. 



Now, the mere requirement, in No. I., that there shcJl be, 
under certain conditions, a precipitate, is worthless in the 
case of a preparation pure^oaed ready-made, since there 
may have been various foreign organic substances added 
to the fiuid extract, causing a precipitate with the reagent, 
such as was expected to occur in presence of lobeline. 
And in No. 11., where the precipitate is distinctly stated to 
consist of lobeline, etc., it would be necessary to supi^e- 
ment the information by reactions of identity and proqfs 
of the absence of other substances. Unfortunately, there 
are only a very limited number of alkaloids for which 
such rigorous tests could be established.* 

In a number of States of the Union, the dispensing 
pharmacist is, by law, made responsible for the quality 
and identity of the medicines he dispenses and sells. If 
the Pharmacopoeia should, at one leap, establish definite 
standards for preparations involving methods of assay 
requiring special training and considerable experience, a 
large portion of the profession would be placed between 
the horns of a dilemma. On the one hand, a great num- 
ber of them would not as yet be in a position to make 
such assays reliably themselves, and, on the other hand, 
they would be themselves punished if preparations, bought 
as assayed, in the market, should be foimd defective. 

We have intimated that we have not the least objection 
to assayed drugs. We are glad some progressive firms 
put upon the market powdered drugs with statement of 
the assay, and we are perfectly willing to agree that the 
Pharmacopoeia shall demand of certain crude drugs a 
definite percentage, with addition of a process of assay. 
Most of us have to buy our crude drugs in the market, 
and we might just as well buy them assayed, or, if we can, 
assay them ourselves. And if we make our preparations 
ourselves from such assayed dru^, we will surely all ob- 
tain tolerably identical preparations, more accurate than 
those at present in vogue, but not of such pedantic accu- 
racy that we cannot trust ourselves to make them. To 
go further at present, and to demand the introduction of 
a large number of assayed preparations, would be a ^iev- 
ous mistake as well as wrong. Wo cure perfectlv willing 
to accept those in which the element of doubt as to 
identity is excluded, and where there is a toxic principle. 
For instance, we have no objection against an assayed 
tincture of nux vomica. In fact, we advocate this. But 
we are opposed— at this time at least— to such prepara- 
tions as assaved tinctures or fiuid extracts of hyoscyamus, 
conium, colchicum, stramonium, and man^ others. Pos- 
sibly in 1900, when the Pharmacopoeia wUl again be re- 
vised, the profession will have made progress enough to 
bearun additional load. 



IN replyifag to one of our correspondents, who sent us a 
query on Tincture of Nux Vomica (see our last vol- 
ume, page 219), a singular oversight has made us say that 
the officinal tincture is made from the extract. Of course 
this is not so. It is made from the powdered seed, but it 
is adjusted on the bctsis of an extract, or it might be said 
that it is made as if from an extract. In expl^ning how 
the error arose (it was discovered too late to make a cor- 
rection in the type), we wish to draw attention to a method 
of making tincture of nux vomica casually alluded to by 
one of us many years ago (in Beport on the Revision of 
the U. 8. Ph.— Amer. Pharm. Assoc.— New York, 1880, 

Eage 171), viz., by dissolving the alcoholic extract in alco- 
01. Of course, the alkaloidal strength of the extract 
should be known. Now it so happens that we have during 
the last fifteen years made our tincture of nux vomica 
from an assayed extract exclusively, and have found this 
the most easv and satisfactory method, always yielding a 
uniform product. As we use an assayed extract, we ad- 
just the strength of our tincture upon the aven^ge quan- 
titjr of alkaloids contained in the 2 per cent of extract 
which the IJ. S. Pharm. tincture is directed to contain. 
That is, we make the tincture contain, practically, 1 grain 
of the total alkaloids in 1 fiuidounce of the tincture. 

Every pharmacist ought to be able to assay such a 
preparation as an extract of nux vomica, as this is neither 
a difficult nor a tedious imdertaking, if both alkaloids 
(mixed) are to be determined. Those who have neither 
the necessary experience nor facility mav, however, easily 
obtain an extract, of a uniform strength (with statement 
of the assay), from several reliable houses. 

In the case of nux vomica, which is a drug that is only 
rarely exhausted of its full medicinal principles, when 
percolated on a small scale, we believe it to be perfectly 
justifiable to depart from the official directions, since this 
will, with due care, lead to greater accuracy. 

* The cue of lobelia has been given merelj as a general example. It is 
not to be inferred that theparticular reagent mentioned is actoally the best 
precipitant for lobeline. Init in most cases, some one of the regular tdkm- 
foidai precipitants will have to be used, varying acoording to the partictUar 
principle to be precipitated. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS, Se*lfs^SSS?oSS;i^rive8 the specific gravity of 

creosote as being between 1.086 and 1.085. These f^res 

Queries for which atmoers are desired, must he received J^^ 1^ upon experiments made with creosote obtain- 

M. At. mAt. ^ *x. Ai. J A ' X. ^Die in the market a number of years aco. Recently 

by the 5th of the month, and must in every case he ^.^eh more attention has been paid to the qSaiity^cre^ 

accompanied hy the name and address of the writer, for sote put on the market, and a more accurate ugper and 

the information of the editor, hut not for publication, lower limit of specific gravity can now be made. Ureoeote. 

when pure, is niainly a mixture of guaiacol and creosol 

isj/^ 9 ftOA -Rah Ha O/ti/^ffnA rw T* p H/^nn ^ ^^^^ crcsol, which cxists iu coal-tar, while creosol does 

&?i?S-.ji^^?l'Se^atirTegrSdS°cSn^-^ -/>C X^'Ssor^hSV^gJ^at^^^g Vt'U 

onpage 180 of the Ahbrioan Dbugoibt for September. {herefor^'b^l^n'ttTl mii^JTt£ i^o, S' uimSS 

^^^' with anything else, should not have a specific gravity 

No. 2,397.— Salicyl-sTilphonio Acid (Dr. M.). lower than that of creosol. Still, creosote does contain 

A note on this substance, which has recently been recom- some other constituents, which apparently lower its spe- 

meuded as a new reagent for albumin in urine, will be cific gravity, and it is proposed by W. Brandos (in Arch, 

found in the present number of this journal. It may be d. Pharm,) to fix the specific gravity at 1.070-1.080. 

prepared in various ways. Hither by mixing together Besides the usual pharmaoopoeial tests (with collodion 

equal molecules of sulnhuric anhydride (anhydrous sul- or elycerin), the following is recommended as an exceed- 

phuric acid) and salicylic acid, and allowing the mixture ingly reliable test by Hartmann Sc Hauer, large manu- 

to stand until it becomes liquid by abstractm^ moisture facturers of beech wood tar creosote: 

from the air. Or by warming 1 mol. of sahcylic acid If 2 C.c. of creosote, 4 O.c. of petroleum benzin, and 

with enough concentrated sulphuric acid to correspond to 4 C.c. of a cold saturated solution of barium hydrate are 

1 mol. of U1SO4. By conversion into a barium salt, and shaken together, the benzin solution should not assume a 

decomposition of the latter, the new compound-s-contain- blue or dirty, nor the aqueous solution a red color. Any 

in^ ** milphonic acid " (HSO») — crystallizes out in long, of these color reactions would point to the presence of un- 

thm needles, which are soluble in water and alcohol in all desirable constituents derivea from beechwood tar. In 

proportions. Th^ reaction is expressed by the following making this test (we auote from the translation of the 

equation : original in Notes on tiew Remedies)^ it will be found 

CrHcOt + 80. = CtHt.HSOs.Os tha;, the mixture will either separate in three layers— 

•alicylic sulphuric Balicyl-sulphonic barium-hydrate solution, creosote, and benzin— or in only 

acid anhydride acid. two layers, barium hydrate and a solution of creosote in 

The product is exceedingly stable, remaining unchanged i^^^l?- , '^^® varying conditions are explained by the 

even when heated with nitric acid. It gives a deep-violet ^^^ V^\ *^ impure guaiacol is insoluble, but a pure creo- 

reaction with ferric chloride, similar to that produced by ^^ soluble, in benzin. If these two constituents are present 

salicylic acid ^^ ^^^ necessary proportion, solution is to a certain de- 

•^ gree promoted by the creosol. But solution (or **per- 

No. 2,398.— Is Antipyrine Patented or notP (Philadel- fectly suspended mixture") does not ensue if the creo- 

phia). sote contcuns a particularly lai^e percentage of guaiacol— 

To answer this question, it is necessary to refer to the or of phenol or cresol (from coal-tar), since phenol and ere- 

patent laws of the different countries. In Germany, sol. either alone or in mixture, are insoluble in benzin [?]. 

where antipyrine was first prepared, only the process by If the absence of phenol or cresol is proven by the glycerin 

which a chemical product is reached can be patented, but test, the separation of the mixture into three layers proves 

not the product itself. Therefore, anybody who can pre- a large percentage of guaiacol in the creosote, and conse- 

pare ihe sub6t€mce by a different process has the right to quently its good quality. 

make it and to sell it. But if the first patentee's product rtutiM rtr a tuf \ 

has a trade-marked name, the second manufacturer will ^^' »j«/l.— OnuDiainB (M. 8. M.). 

have to_give to his product a new name. In the United Simple cases of chilblains, when the skin is not broken 

States, England, and some other countries, on the other ^^^ ^j*®re is no sign of suppuration, may often be cured 

hand, both the process and the product can be patented. ^7 *°® application of simple emollients, neutral oint- 

We have recently had considerable correspondence and ments, or astringents, as may be required. We select a 

discussion regarding the new synthetic chemicalsand the ^®^ which are quoted by Dr. H. Paschkis in his work on 

degree of protection which they enjoy under the patent cosmetics: 

laws, and we have found that a-priori conclusions as to 1* Yellow Wax 5 parts. 

what common sense or equity should expect of patent Spermaceti... 6 •* 

laws not unfrequently lead one astray. It is necessary to 2'* ^ 2!a \:Ja ^ * 

refer constantly to the several laws, and to the decisions Borax, powdered ^. P?f** 

of patent bureaus and courts, in ordertoavoid tumbling m^Sn 7I Tt 

into pits. To those who wish to post themsd-^es m this DwUUed Water u'^^fr* 

direction we can recommend an important pamphlet, re- OilofRoee as. 

cently published by one of the best experts on chemical *' '" ^' 

patents, Dr. Otto N. Witt, of Berlin, entitled ''Cheroische Dissolve the borax and benzoic acid in the glycerin 

Homologie und Isomeric in ihrem fiinfiuss auf Erfindun- ^^^ water with a gentle heat. Allow to cool, incorporate 

gen aus dem Gtobiete der organischen Chemie" (8vo, Ber- ^^^ other ingredients, and flavor, 

an, 1889, pp. 96). 2. Tannic Acid 2 parts. 

No. 2,399.— Hasmoglobin as a Ferruginous Tonic (Bal- Col^^oo.*.*.'. .'.*.*.'.*.*.'.*.*.*.*.'..'.'..'.*.*.*.".'.'.'.'.*.'. .'.'.* 20 *« 

tinao^e)- , , IV u 4u J. Tinct. Benzo'inV.*.V.V.VV.*.V..V.V.V.V.V.V.V.!'. 2 ** 

So far as we know, hsemoglobin has not been used m any tv! 1 j • * 1 . i_ i. ». 

hoB|Htal or in the private practice of any noted authority Dissolve and mix. Apply with a brush. 

on therapeutics in this country as yet. It has been re- 8. Tinot. of Iodine 1 part. 

ported (in Merck's •'Bulletin," No. 9) to have been experi- ♦• "Galls 1 " 

mentedwith in the Paris hospitals for over a year, with 4. Tinct. of Iodine Sparts. 

''exceedingly favorable results." From the alx)ve-men- Collodion 100 " 

tioned pamphlet we append the following : The chemical 5 xinct of Iodine . .... 10 narta 

form and combination in which tron txists in hflemoglobin * Sol ofChlorinatedSoda .... .V!.*..**.'** ']' dO'* ' 

is thought to be such as to make fhe iron particularly easy g r^'. of Iodine 2i>arta 

of assimilation into an organism to which haemoglobin is * Ohcerin 100^ * 

given by the stomach. Hence the use of hsemoglobin as a l\\1^\^ ^^IaILa L;Vk L k^iIk 

chalyb^e has been attempted in cases of dise^ where All to be applied with a brush. 

an atonic condition of the dig^tive tract impedes the as- no. 2,402.— Antifebrin and Antipyrine (Philadelphia). 

simiJation of medicines ; notably m certain cases c f ane- g^th antifebrin and antipyrine are officinal in the new 

mia and of chlorosis. Deschiens recommends the follow- . Austrian Pharmacopoeia (also in the Hungarian, Croato- 

ing formulsB : Slavonian, and Dutch). For the benefit oFour subscriber 

HfiBinogloliin 100 Gm.-6 oz. and the body he represents, we append a translation of 

Syrop to make 1 Liire-S8i fl. oz. the two articles from the Pharm. Austr. : 

Dose: Two to four tablespoonfuls per day for adults, AimnsBmwi'- Antifebrin, 

half quantity for children. Each tablespoonful contains Acetanilidum— Acetamlid. 

2.85 (im., or 43 grains, of haemoglobin, corresponding to Crystalline lamellae, colorless and odorless, of mi unctu- 

0.0123 Gm., or 0.19 grain Tnearly \ gniin), of metcdlic iron. ous gloss, having a faintly burning taste and a neutral re- 

Another formula given directs some generous white wine action. They are difficultly soluble in c(dd, more soluble 

to be used as vehicle. in hot water, easily in alcohol and etlier, melt at about 

Some persons disliking the haemoglobin odor, it has been 112" C, are volatilised without deeotnpoeition at about 

deemed advisable to administer it, in these cases, in coated 295^, and when ignited on platinum leave no residue, 

pills flavored with peppermint. Antifebrin is soluble, at a gentle heat, in concentrated 

As to the cost of naemoglobin, we find it quoted in sulphuric acid; the solution should be coloriees. When 
Merck's " Index " at forty cents per gramme, which price boiled with a concentrated solution of potasEa, it is de- 
would be probably reduced for larger quantities. The cost composed, aniline being separated. On heatwg a small 
is, however, prohibitive to its general use as a etu^beate* portio» of aotifsbriB, in-a test tube, with ti piece of foaad 
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potassa, a drop of oily, yellow aniline separates on the sur- by the fact that tubing, of which a portion has been found 
race of the melted mass. If the latter, after cooling, is to produce irritation, had subsequently failed to produce 
treated with distilled water and an excess of diluted sul- any after the superficial coating of sulphur had been re- 
phuric acid, the solution acquires a violet tint after addi- moved in the manner pointed out above, 
tion of a few drops of chlorine water. It may be asked next, how does the sulphur produce 
Antipyrinum— Anftpyrtne irritation, and sometimes a caustic effect ? Here we can 
Phenyldimethylpyrazolonura-Oxydimethylchinicinum. Z^^ ^Xf ^^ ? theory which it would, bowever, not be 
•^ . "^ f . '^ ^ very difficult to test, if some surgeon should take the 
A white, cry stalbne powder, or crystalline lamellae of an trouble to try it. We believe that the sulphur, in contact 
unctuous gloss, odorless, of a bitter taste; easily soluble with the pus and other organic liquids, and also in con- 
in water, alcohol, and chloroform, much less soluble in tact with the air, is oxidized gradually to sulphuric acid, 
ether, and of a neutral reaction. Antipyrine melts at which, though in minute quantity, is easily able to pro- 
Ill^ to 115' 0., and when ignited on platinum leaves no duce the phenomena pointed out. 

residue. It follows, therefore, that only purified ** pure gum " 

The aqueous solution, treated with a drop of solution tubing, or, better still, the best **red (or maroon) tubing *' 

of ferric chloride, assumes a deep-red color, which is (not vulcanized with sulphur), should be used as drainage 

changed to yellowish by the culdition of a few drops of tubing, 
concentrated sulphuric acid. 

The dilute aqueous solution turns bluish-green upon ad- No. 2,404.— Oortex Diotamni (Subscriber), 

dition of a solution of potassium nitrite acidulated with ** Subscriber" sends us the copy of an old recipe in which 

diluted sulphuric acid. oneof the ingredients is ** (Cortex Dictamni," and he wishes 

^T c. .^^ ^ ^ ««_^. ^ *, ^ ^ obtain information about it. 

No. 2,403.— Drainage Tubing (Dr. McD.). Several kinds of ** Dictamnus " have been used, medici- 
Oue of our medical correspondents asks us whether we naUy. in Europe. One of these is Dictamnus aUms L., 
can account for the fact that the ordinary vulcanized nat. f am. Rutacese, native of middle and southern Europe 
rubber tubing when used for surmcal drainage almost and Asia Minor. Of this plant (perennial) only the root 
always causes irritation at the orifice of a wound, some- has been Hised. It has a faint aromatic odor and a 
times Koing so far as to produce a sort of charring, or at slightly bitter taste. It was reputed to be an antispasmo- 
least blackening, of the edge of the wound, while red tub- die and diuretic. Another has been known as ** Dictam- 
ine does not cause this trouble. nus Creticus." This is, however, not a Dictamnus proper, 
In reply to this query we would say that we had our but an Origanum, viz.. Origanum Dictamnus L., a labiate 
attention directed to this matter some time ago, and plant found in Crete and other places of the Grecian archi- 
believe we can point to the cause. Since drainage tubing pelago. Of this, the whole herb— which has an aromatic 
is an article kept in stock by many drug^sts, and the odor and corresponding sharp taste— has been tised. The 
above-mentioned trouble must have been noticed by manv first mentioned, therefore, yields the Radix Dictamni, the 
practitioners, it will be doing a service to both to givfe second the Herba Dictamni. Both of these are now nearly 
them what information we possess on the subject. out of use, and most likely could be procured only by send- 
In the first place we wish to say a few words on rubber mg an order to some large drug house in Europe. We 
tubing in general. never heard of any *' Cortex Dictamni," nor do we beheve 
Therearevariouskindsof rubber tubing in the market. there is such a thing, since Dictamnus albus, the only- 
First, so called ** pure rubber " or ** pure gum " tubing. European species, only grows about 3 feet high and would 
This is, howeverj not meant in the sense of '*made of scarcely yield a crop of **bark." The other ingredients 
pure rubber, without being vulcanized," but means mentioned in the recipe make it probable that the Herba 
''made of rubber, vulcanized, but free from filling." Dictamni Cretici is meant. By the way, this forms one 
While it is possible to make tubing of pure, un vulcanized of the ingredients of theriac, and is, for this reason, still 
rubber ^and such tubing may occttsionally be found), yet officinal in the French Pharmacopoeia, 
it is so httle permanent and resistant that it is not made ^. ^ .^^ ^ ^ m ^ j, «i*.x ^^^. % 
for the regular market. All commercial tubing, there- ^o. 2,405.— Kerner»s Test for Sulphate of Quinine (Im- 
fore, is more or less vulcanized. The* 'pure gum" tubing ^J^^^V- c *, *, u j u ^.u t^ a t»u * a i v. 4. 
differs from the ordinary whitish, vufcani^ tubiogiS ,The chief test prescribed by the US Ph. for Sulphate 
this, that the latter conteins more or less of cheap dilu- ^^ ^^""^^ is practically identical with that ongmally pro- 

ents, such as oxide of zmc, sulphate of barium, alumina, Pf?®?^ *^^^.^®^??''» ^^ ^^® ^™® ^h ^u'^^u"^^ ^^ 

Q^ » r- slight modifications, has also been adopted by nhe German 

All vulcanized articles, whether -pure gum" or and severalother;foreign pharmacopoeias. The last French 

** filled," become coated, on exposure to the aSr, with a Pharmacopoeia introduced one change which is deemed 

film of sulphur, the amount of which is in direct ratio to ^\ ^o?^® *°^P?5J^^^;,i ^^^^^ ^f 75?^^*W« *^® ®J?^P^^ 

the quantity contained in the vulcanized mass. On ** pure ^^ Qumine withdistilled water at 15' C, itis there directed 

gum" tubing this is readily seen by its being coated ^J>®. macerated at a gentle heat (by plunging the t^st 

gray. This superficial film of sulphuf, which is both on ^^^ "'^^^o^°^'^i^?''^» thoxxgYi the filtration, etc., mustbe 

the outside and^side of the tubing, may be permanenUy ?^°n,** ^^ ,p- T*?i8 maceration at a higher temoerature 

removed by boiling the tubing for about twenty minut^ ^re^^ up the intimate compounds which Bulphate of 

in the f oUo wing solution : qmnme is apt to form with other cinchona alkaloids (as 

^ sulphates) when they are crystaUized together. 

Sulphite of Sodium 1 lb. More recently Drs. Kemer and Weller have further im- 

Soda, cauBtio.. i proved the method, so that it now even receives the ap- 

^*^'' • igau<Mi. proval of Hesse, who has formerly entertained some objec- 

The tubing must be properly coiled in the vessel con- tion against the test. This new method is as follows : 
taining the fiqmd, and each length of tubing must alter- Expose a suitable quantity of sulphate of quinine to a 
nately be thoroughly washed out interiorly by lifting out temperature of 40" to 50* C. (104^ to 122** F.) until it is com- 
one end, attaching this to a little funnel, and pouring pletely effloresced, then put 2 Gm. of it into a test tube^ to- 
some of the hot solution into it, so that a current of the gether with 20 Gm. of distilled water, place the tube into 
liquid will occasionally pass through the whole length of a .water-bath at a temperature of 60 '-es* C. (140' to 149** 
the tubing. Finally the tubing is taken out, and thor- F.), and leave it there half an hour, frequently shaking, 
oughly washed with hot and cold water. It will now Thentransferthe testtubeto abath keptat 15" C. (59*F.) 
appear black and will remain so. and leave it there two hours, repeatedly shaking. Now 

Ked tubing is made in several ways. Either the color- filter off 5 C.c. into a test-tube, and add just enough water 
ing agent— usually red sulphide of antimony— is added, of ammonia of spec. grav. 0.960 (and at 15** C.) to dissolve 
in sufficient quantity to produce the desired tint, to the the quinine which had at. first been separated, avoiding 
mixture of ruober with sulphur (instead of sulphur, cer- an excess [and also avoiding violent shaking; the test 
tain liquids containing sulphur are often taken, such as tube should be merely invertedonce or twice— Ed. Am. Dr]. 
chloride of sulphur, carbon dieulphide, etc.). In this Notmore than 8 C.c. of the ammonia should be consumed, 
case the vulcamzation is dependent not so much upon Now, this test, although considerably sharper than the 
the sulphur in the sulphide of antimony as upon the one now officinal in the u. S. Ph., is not claimed to indi- 
other sulphur present. Such tubing, when kept for some cate very small percentages of sulphate of cinchonidine— 
time, likewise oecomee covered with a coating of sulphur, ' which is, at present, the most usual impurity, since most 
and may be treated like that before mentioned to purity of the manufacturer's bark contains this alkaloid, and 
it. But that kind of red tubing which is vulcanized with but a small proportion contains any cinchonine or quini- 
sulphide of antimony exclusively (certain other sulphides dine. In fact^ it is probable that if less than 7 per cent of 
are occasionally used, such as cinnabar) does not throw sulphate of cinchonidine is present, the test would fail 
off a ffim of sulphur. It is a much more difficult mass to to show it. But this seems to be about the limit to Which 
handle, and most manufacturers find it impracticable to the purity of sulphate of quinine can be brought by mere 
turn it out in as long pieces as the ordinary tubing. The crystallization. If the rest of cinchonidine is td be re- 
best quality of red tubing is that used for makhig cathe- moved, other means must be resorted to (conversion into 
ters, tor instance. These are vulcanized in glass tubes, in bisulphate, etc ) which materially enhance the cost. And 
order to have the exterior as smooth as possible. it is generally agreed that the presence of not more than 

Now to come back to the ** drainage tubing.*' We have about 7 per cent of cinchonidine sulphate, which itself has 

found by experience that any tubing which throws off similar medical properties to sulphate of quinine, does not 

free sulphur acts as an irritant to wounds. And tubing sufficiently impair the effect of the latter to render the 

which does not throw off sulphur never irritates. The removalof the impurity imperative. It will, therefore, be 

conclusion is forced up<m us that it is the sulphur which most probably allowed to retain the stated amount of the 

causes the trouble. Tois is rendered more probc^le still other alkaloia. 
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[ORIOIHAL COMKUNICATION.l 

BBICABKS ON THB DIGBST OF CBITICISAS ON 
THB IT. 8. FHABMACOFCEIA. 

BY PROF. OHAS. T. P. PENNKL, OF CINCINNATI, OfflO. 
[Continued from page 8.] 

THB provisional List of Articles recommended to be in- 
troduced contains a large number of preparations 
possessing hypnotic and anaesthetic properties. Consid- 
ered from a chemical standpoint, they are all closely re- 
lated, being methane derivatives. The first of the satu- 
rated hydrocarbon series is CH4. This compound is 
naturally the simplest form of a hydrocarbon, and forms 
the basis of other compounds. Taken as a class, they 
were always considered of the greatest importance, both 
in medicine and chemistry. Of the chlorinated ansss- 
thetic compounds, that which is recognized as the most 
powerful is 

Chloroform^ Trichloromethana (CHCU). The pharma- 
cist is not expected to prepcure this compound, but re- 
quired to purify the commercial product. This commer- 
cial product is not always preserved with the greatest 
caution, and consequently undergoes more or less decom- 
position in proportion to the exposure to air and light. 
The products of decomposition {hydrochloric, hypochlo- 
rous, and formic acids) and probable impurities (alcohol, 
aldehyde, and chlorine compouads) are eliminated with 
the g^reatest difficulty. The officinal process for purifica- 
tion is a veij reliable and satisfactory one, provided the 
same is carefully conducted. In the details of the process 
the wording should be, *' Distil, by means of a water-bath 
containing water at the temperature of 160" F., into a 
well-cooled receiver." ** Continue the distillation, until 
nearly dryness, at a temperature not exceeding 160" F." 
In the process of distilling it is necessary that the entire 
quantity of chloroform distils at once. GI^adual increase 
of temperature admits of the distillation of aldehyde be- 
fore its chlorination. The boiling point of chloroform, de- 
termined according to the method of Dr. Fischer, whose 
process of purification is the officinal one, was 69.6^ C. 
According to Allen, the boUing point, 59.8* C, indicates 
one-half per cent alcohol. The U. S. P. tests for purity 
are all reliable, unless there be a complete absence of al- 
cohol. Iodide of potassium will not react for free chlo- 
rine. Careful preparation and thorough purification of 
this compound are of the utmost importance, especially 
where the preparation is intended for internal administra- 
tion. Of the officinal compounds into which chloroform 
enters, the Mistura Chloroformi should be discarded. 
Corresponding to chloroform in its molecular structure is 

Iodoform, Tri-iodo- methane (CHI«). which has a decided 
power as a local ansBsthetic and antiseptic. Regarding 
the solubility, the U. S. P. proportions are correct ; its 
solubility in absolute alcohol is 1 in 30, although Allen gives 
lin25. 

Unguentum lodoformi should be discarded, since CHI* 
is prescribed in variable proportions; but ii the prepara- 
tion should be retained, a solvent (ether) should oe speci- 
fied. The next in order would be the hydroxyl substitu- 
tion products. The first of these is 

Methyl Alcohol (CH»OH).— Its incorporation in the 
Pharmacopoeia is in all probability for the purpose of 
denaturalization of ethyl alcohol, an object which ^ould 
not be approved by the Committee. If intended as a sol- 
vent for organic principles, a preparation of exceptional 
purity will DO required. 

Acetic -dcid.— Methyl carboxyl. A process for its pre- 
paration should be given. The source being definitely 
stated, probable impurities can be guarded against. 

Empyreumatic bodies should especially be noticed. 
SquibVs test by means Qf permanganate of potassium is 
very good . The bisulphide-of -carbon test for water usually 
produces a turbidity with glacial acetic acid. 

Pix Liquida and Oleum Picis Liquidce should conform 
with each other; the source should be the same. . 

CVeoao^i^m.— Medical experience has proven the virtue 
of the preparation to be dependent upon the proportion of 
guaiacol. Beech wood tar hirnishes the best preparation ; 
this should then be its source. 

Acetone is deserving of as much recognition as bisul- 
phide of carbon or methyl alcohol. Its application in the 
manufacture of chloroform will necessitate a description 
of its chemical and physical properties. It is a solvent 
par excellence for most resins, gums, and guncotton. 

fTi/imone.— Although it does not strictly belong to the 
methane series, yet its structural formula would indicate 
acetone, in which the radioed phenyl (CfHt) is substituted 
for one of the methyl groups: 



Acetone: 



CHa) 

CH.i 



O Hypnone: 



CH, ) 

>C=0. 
CH. i 



It was introduced by Dujardin-Btoumetz. Possesses 
strong hypnotic properties. For physical and chemical 
properties see ** Die neueren Arzneimittel" (by Dr. B. 
Fischer). 

Alcohol— Ethyl alcohol; Ethyl hydrate (C«H.OH). 
The density of alcohol has been determined by many, 
whose results differ, owing to the difficulty of removing 
the last trace of water. In estimating the percentage 01 
alcohol contained in alcoholic solutions, it has been the 
writer's experience that a variation of O.S*' C. in tempera- 
ture would produce a variation of 3 to 5 per cent in 
strength. A reference to Dr. E. R. Squibb's labors will 
show that it is utterly impracticable to insist upon defi- 
nite, non-varying specific gravities and strengths. The 
method of the German Pharmacopoeia, whicn allows a 
certain latitude, will meet with approval. 

Squibb is correct in his statements as to tests for water. 
E. W. Davy detects 0.1 per cent of alcohol in water by 
adding a few drops of the liquid to a solution of molybdic 
acid in H9SO4. Application of the principle gave nega- 
tive results. 

Ethyl Iodide (CsH.I) has of late again come into use, and 
is perhaps worthy of consideration. 

^e^cr.— Ethyl oxide (CiH.),0. The method of the 
German Pharmacopoeia should be pursued— a minimum 
and maximum spec. grav. with corresponding percentage 
by weight. In importance it is equal to chloroform, and 
should meet with the same precautionary measures. 

Spiritus j^heris.— Discard, 

Spiritus JEtheris Compoeitue. —It will be necessary to 
arrive at some definite method indicating the presence of 
heavy oil of wine, provided it can be shown to possess 
medicinal virtues, otherwise discard the preparation and 
retain the former. 

Paraldehyde, a powerful and reliable hypnotic, a poly- 
meric modification of aldehyde. For physical and chemi- 
cal properties, see* **Die neueren Arzneimitter' (by 
Fischer). 

Chloral substitution products of aldehyde: 

Chloral Hydrate, erroneously called chloral. It is the 
hydrate of trichloraldehyde (CatCH(OH).). The U. S. 
P. tests are very f^ood. Should the iodoform test for 
alcoholate be positive, it would be desirable to have a 
quantitative test for chloral. 9©o Allen's '* Organic An- 
alysis "(i., 172). 

Butyl Chloral Hydrate, formerly known as croton 
chloral. I doubt whether the preparation will meet with 
favor with the medical profession. It is but little soluble 
in water; a suitable menstruum would be desired. 

Acetic j&^/ier.— Ethyl acetate (CHtCOOCtH.). Accord- 
ing to Allen, '' the solubility of water in acetic ether is 1 
measure in 26 at 0% and 1 in 24 at IS** C." The color of 
litmus paper changes upon the volatilization of the ether. 

Spiritus .^Jtheria Nitroai.—Bo much has been written on 
this subject that nothing remains to be said. 

StUpJiO'Subatitutions.—SixniisLr in structure to the alco- 
hols are the mercaptans, but instead of being hydrates 
they are sulphydratesof the radicals, ordinary mercaptan 
being ethyl sulphydrate. Mercaptal is produced by the 
action of acetone on mercaptan, and this in turn is 
further oxidized by permanganate of potassium to form 
mUfonal, the medical properties of which are those of a 
hypnotic. 

Ethyl Urethane. — This compound is closely related to 
carbonic acid, the hydroxyl being replaced by amidogen, 
and the H of the second nydroxyl group is replaced by 

the ethyl hydrocarbon radical, > C = O. It is 

CsH.O — ) 
a powerful hypnotic. See ** Die neueren Arzneimittel.'' 



Estimation of Sugar by Fehling's Solution.— H. 
Causse suggests the addition of 4 C.c. of a 5-per-oent so- 
lution of potassium ferrocyanide and 20 C.c. of water to 
each 10 C.c. of Fehling's solution envployed. On running 
in the sugar solution to the boiling mixture, the potassium 
ferrocyanide dissolves the cuprous oxide as quickly as it 
is precipitated, and forms a colorless solution, thus ren- 
dering the exact point of decolorization more easily seen 
and preventing bumping. 

Potassium terrocyanide appears to be without action 
on hot or cold Fehlin^*s solution. On cooling the liquid 
obtained after titration, it turns brown and deposits 
colorless crystals, which the author intends to study.— 
Bull. Soc. Chim, and Jour, Chmn. So4. 
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Buonymus and its Proper Menstruum. 



From a pi^r contained in the Pharnk Joum. (Decem- 
ber 14th), *' OD the root bark of euonymuB and euoDy- 
min," by Messrs. Naylor and Chaplin, we derive the in- 
formation that the active princi{>ies of euonymus are best 
extracted by a menstruum containing not less than 65 per 
cent of alcohol. The authors found that even hot water 
failed to extract from the bark any principle having a 
laxative or hepatic effect. Alcohol of 66 per cent yielded 
an extract having these effects in a decisive degree; and 
still better results were obtained by preparing an extract 
with alcohol of 84 per cent. 

The authors recommend that the fluid extract of euony- 
mus should be made with a menstruum prepared bv mix- 
ing4Tol8. of rectified spirit (spec. grav. 0.838, Brit. Pharm.) 
and 1 vol. of water. [The U. S. I^harm. has a formula for 
an extract of a pilular consistence only, which is directed 
to be prepared by exhausting euonymus with diluted al- 
cohol. It will be necessary to change this menstruum in 
accordance with the above quoted results.— Ed. Am. 
Druog.] 

In the preparation of the so-called **euonymin," the 
authors also recommend that the powdered bark should 
first be exhausted with water, then dried, and afterwards 
extracted with alcohol not below 65 per cent. The final 
product obtained after distilling off tne spirit and drying 
the residue, when mixed with an equal weight of sugar of 
milk, will be found to contain enough of the brown resin 
to be easily reduced to powder. The dose of this will be 
from i to 2 grains. 

Soopola Carnioliea. 

AT a meetine of the Pharmaceutical Society held in De- 
cember several i)apers were presented relating to the use 
of Seopola carnioliea as a proposed substitute for bella- 
donna. Prof. W. R. Dunstan, speaking of the rhizome, 
said it came principally from Austro-Hungarj, that it is 
cheaper than belladonna, and that the supply is practical- 
ly inexhaustible. Two species were known and had been 
examined : 8, Japonica, which had been investigated bv 
Eykman, and is said to yield the alkaloid scopoleine— al- 
most identical with atropine; and S. HladniHana. a rare 
exotic, said by Schmidt to also contain an alkaloid. 
Chemical examination readily detected an alkaloid, but 
the separation of each constituent involved the expendi- 
ture of much time, it being thought that more than one 
mydriatic alkaloid was present. Hyoscyamine had been 
separated and identified, and it was claimed that a new 
and important source of that alkaloid had been discov- 
ered. 

Pro! Dunstan and A. E. Chaston stated that scopoleine, 
instead of being a new alkaloid, as claimed by Prof. Ejk- 
man, approximated to a mixture of atropine, by oscyamine, 
and hyoscine. A fiuorescent material, and a fatty body 
said to be cholestenn, had also been isolated by Eykman. 
Prof. Schmidt had recognized hyoscyamine in 8, JSJadni- 
kiana. Dunstan and Chaston had examined S. carnioliea 
in carefully selected specimens which had been air-dried, 
powdered finely, and extracted with cold alcohol, and the 
percolate evaporated between 30" and 40" C. To extract 
the fat, the semifiuid mass was shaken with acidulated 
water and alcohol, and the chloroform solution separated, 
evaporated, and examined. The acidulated water con- 
taining the alkaloid was treated with a slight excess of 
ammonia and extracted with chloroform. Evaporation of 
thechloroform yielded an impure, highly colored alkaloid. 
This was purified by solution in dilute acid, adding ammo- 
nia and extracting with ether. The amorphous residue, 
after treatment witn anhydrous ether and repeated recry s- 
tallization, yielded crystals of great purity. The melting 
point of these crystals was — for the first fractionated crys- 
tals, a m. p. of 108.4**; the second fraction had a m. p. of 
107.7% and a further, one of 106.9" C. These crystals pos- 
sessed all the properties of hyoscyamine. 

Mr. F. W. Ransom reported upon the pharmacy of Seo- 
pola carnioliea. Twenty-five Gm. of powdered rhizome 
were percolated with a mixture of equal parts of absolute 
alcohol and chloroform, continuing with hot percolation. 
After washing the precipitate with dilute acid and then 
with chloroform, the aqueous solution was rendered alka- 
line with ammonia, extracted with chloroform, and the 
chloroform evaporated. By this mecms was obtained 
0.134 Gm. of residue, or 0.64 per cent. When dried at 
212'' F., it lost 25 per cent of weight and equalled 0.48 per 
cent. These results were slightly higher in alkaloidal 
value than were obtained from three samples of belladonna 
root. The experiments to determine the preferable men- 
struum favoied a mixture of 4 parts of rectified spirit 
with 1 part of water. A solid extract made by using only 
rectified spirit for extraction and a liquid extract oi stan- 
d€trdized strength, would enable a tincture to be made by 
mere dilution with spirit: or a liniment, with spirit and 
camphor; or anointment, by mixine 1 part of the solid ex- 
tract with 9parts of benzoated lard. 

Dr. Dyer Duckworth found that a half-grain of extract 
of seopola would check night-sweating, and that the ex- 
tract acted as an anodyne when externally applied. Its 
general action resembled that of belladonna. 

Mr. £. M. Holmes stated that the plant is native in 



southeast Germany and throughout the whole of Austro- 
Hungary ; is very similar to belladonna in leaf and fiower, 
but erows only to a height of one to two feet. The prin- 
cipal distinction between belladonna and seopola is that 
the former has a root stock and black, indehiscent fruit, 
while seopola has a rhizome and a fruit that dehisces 
transversely, like henbane. The leaf is more reticulated 
than that of belladonna, and has a more glistening exte- 
rior. It grows in damp woods on a calcareous soil. The 
rhizome contains cells with rap hides, similar to bella- 
donna, but quite unlike henbane.— Br. and CoL Drugg. 

Commercial Oil of Cinnamon. 

Mr. Frank E. Ballard, manager for Messrs. A. Moore 
& Co., of Smyrna, sends the following interesting note on 
the commercial tests for oil of cinnamon to the Chem. 
and Dpigg. (December 28th) : 

While living in Ceylon, it was often my duty to ex- 
amine and report upon various samples of the cinnamon 
oil of commerce, and to write certificates as to its specific 
gravity, it beine the custom for Colombo merchants to 
send a sample of the article to a chemist for examination 
before accepting a consignment from the native producer, 
or &;iving an advance upon it pending its transmission to 
and sale in a European market. 

This special work was quite new to me, so I began 
reading up the subject as far as possible, and at the outset 
found some little difficulty, by reason of the variations in 
specific gravity given by the various authors I consulted, 
no two of them Doing alike. Books failing me, I began 
questioning the buyers I met as to the means they 
adopted. 

A gentleman told me he tested his samples by allowing 
single drops of the oil to fall into a ^lass beaker of water, 
and judged by the relative rapidity or slowness with 
whicn they reached the bottom as to their freedom from 
adulteration, the deduction being that the lighter the oil 
the slower it travelled, and vice versa. Rather a risky 
and unsatisfactory operation, anyhow 1 Another buver 
staked his monev on his taste, and defined a good oil as 
one which tasted very sweet in the mouth, and left no 
hot, peppery af ter-fiavor. This test, I afterwards found, 
had a certain amount of value. The specific gravities 
given in the books I consulted varied between 1.026 and 
1.036, which leaves a very wide margin of doubt and un- 
certainty when applied to such a product as cinnamon 
oil. 

I next tried to get a guaranteed specimen of pure quill 
oil as a standard. This was unobtainable, no merchant 
being able to state from what part of the plant any oil he 
had had been distilled. It would not have done to depend 
upon a native specimen, so I was under the necessity of 
distilling it myself. This was done, and by careful col- 
lection 1 got U oz. of oil from 12i lbs. of bark, all quill. 

But such an oil I Beautiful to see, delicious to smell, and 
as different from the native product as creosote is differ- 
ent from crystal carbolic acid. It was of a bright pale 
golden color, sweet taste, rapidly diffused, and leaving no 
bitterness on the tongue. Its spec. grav. was 1.019. 

Now, whence came such abnormal spec. grav. as 1.026 
and 1.036 I sh€dl be able to show. On inquirv from dis- 
tillers I found that they can produce^ practically, as many 
grades of oil as they please at specific gravities between 
1.019 and 1.046. The nnest and lightest oil is the product 
of quill bark alone, and will not vary in spec, grsiv. more 
than between 1.019 and 1.021. A second quality is pro- 
duced from chips, root bark, broken quill, and the cinna- 
mon d^yris of the factory generally. The spec. grav. of 
this oil will vary between 1.026 and 1.032. A third oil is 
distilled from the leaves alone, and is very different in its 
characters from the other varieties. It is light brown in 
color, and sweetish, but it leaves an acrid, burning taste 
on the tongue, and its odor is rough, and when smelled 
after a fine quill oil it is decidedly unpleasant. Its spec, 
grav. varies, but, as a rule, will be from 1.040 to 1.045.* 

With these data it is easy to understand the errors in 
description of specific gravities given by various writers 
on materia medica and pharmaceutical chemistry. They 
never had a pure sample of oil for examination, but sim- 
ply the common market variety, which is never— so far 
as I could learn from native distillers — prepared from 
quill iMtrk alone, but is, as a rule, a mixture of the varie- 
ties named, in varying proportions. It would- not pay 
them to send home a first-class oil, for the highest prices 
paid seldom pass la. lOd. per ounce, and frequently an 
ordinary oil has been left unsold at 6d. or 8a. Conse- 
quently they send the bark to Europe, and make their oil 
from the refuse, and heiice the spec. grav. is given in the 
United States Pharmacopoeia as 1.040. and in Muter as 
1.036; while MM. Salet, Qirard, and Pabst, in the Agenda 
du ChimigtCy give 1.033, and Eager 1.006 to 1.030. The 
British Pharmacopoeia gives the coup de grdce, and tells 
us with the most charming naivete that ''it sinks in 
water." What a lucid definition I 



Cod-liver Oil saponified with an equal amount of lime 
water, and fiavored with essence of vanilla or citron, is 
said to form a syrupy liquid free from the natureJ odor of 
the oil. 
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PBESCBIFTION FILING. 

WRiTiNa to the Pharmaceutical Record ot January 6th, 
Mr. Joseph T. Estes, of Rockland, Mass., says, re- 
specting the methods of filing prescriptions : For one I 
say, paste them in a book, by all means, and always keep 
the original, if possible, givmg a copy to the customer if 
he asks for his prescription. I filled eleven books by copy- 
ing, but gave it up long ago— life is too short and busy to 
waste in this way. If there is a supposed error you have 
no proof in your copy, but if you have the original to re- 
fer to all is well. I am now on my seventh book filled by 
pasting. The book used is substantially bound and is lOi 
x20 incnes, % inches thick (inside measurement), and holds 
between 7,000 and 8,000 prescriptions. The leaves are 
strong manOla paper. I always keep two books on the 
prescription case, the one last filled and the one being 
filled. It takes no more room, and raises the one most in 
use, so that it is much easier to read the not always plain 
writing. I keep the book open by a brass rod with an 
eye which is screwed to the edge of a shelf, and which 
when dropped is long enough to hold the leaves in place, 
and which when not wanted is hooked up out of the way. 
The books are bound in the usual style, but in use are in 
the position shown in the illustration. In pasting I begin 
at the left-hand upper corner and follow down both 
pages. In this way reference is easier, and it gives four 
c^imns of prescriptions to the page. 




Estes' Prescription File. 



DSSSAU'S POWDEB DIVIDBB. 

MB. w. F. DESSAU is the inventor of a machine described 
in the Weetem Druggist as capable of securing the 
accurate division of powders to the number of 48, and 
from i to 30 grains in size. 

A represents a V-shaped trough or receptacle for pow- 
der, giuduated and numbered on top from 1 at closed 
end to 48 at open end. B shows forty-eight V-shaped 
blades which nt perfectly into A, each blade cor- 
responding to a graduation on A. C is a lever and 
clamp which fastens and holds B to A when in use. D is 
a sliding, V-shaped partition, fitting i>erfectly into A. E is 
a swinmig end gate to A. F is a spring and lever which 
moves B forwara one notch when B is placed in A. The 
entire machine is made of steel, nickel-plated, and is very 
durable. 

Directions for making fifteen powders: Close end eate 
£; slide D to No. 15; place powder in A between E ana D; 
level powder perfectly by tapping A on counter or with 
end of spatula; now place D into A, pressing blades 
through powder, which is then divided. Spread fifteen 
powder papers on counter; hold divider in left hand with 
end E over paper, and open E, which permits B to move 
forward and drop first powder on paper by pressing lever 
F once. Pass on to each paper, pressing lever once over 
each one, when powder dix>ps out. The powders are then 
folded. 



Another powder-divider, invented by W. J. Hull and 
described in the Western Druggist, acts in much the same 
manner, with the difference that the dividing blades are 
radial instead of parallel. Fig. A represents the revolv- 
ing cogged plate or ratchet-wheel, with twenty-four 
equidistant blades which closely fit the receptacle and 
serve to divide the powder and, as the plate is revolved, 
bring each portion of the powder to the discharging 

Slace. Fig. B shows the receptacle or tray (1), the sub- 
ivider (2) with the indicator (3) and the ratchet (4). The 
subdivider being removed from the central pivot, the pow- 
der is placed in the tray and easily distributed over the 
trough. The divider A is then dropped into place, sepa- 
rating the powder into even portions; the discharge gate 
being then opened, and the wheel turned the distance of 
one ratchet for each powder to be discharged. When less 



than twenty-four powders are reauired, the subdivider is 
first put in place, and with the aid of the movable and the 
fixed diaphragms the number of powders to be formed are 
regulatea. 

East Indian Gums. 

Mr. J. H. Maiden, of the Technological Museum of 
Sydney, New South Wales, has recently issued a com- 
munication on the ** Similarities and Dissimilarities of 
Sterculia Gum to Tragacanth," from the report of which, 
in the Chemist and Druggist, we extract the following: 
Gums produced by totally different plants, such as 
Cochlospermum Gossypium and Sterculia urens, though 
similar m appearance, are so nearly alike that it is dim- 
cult to separate them when mixed. This illustrates the 
importance of specimens of the plants themselves for 




Dessau's Powder Divider. 

those who have charge of collections of gums, resins, and 
similar products, as means for their identification. 

In connection wiih this subject, and bearing some rela 
tion to that taken up by Mr. Maiden, we may refer to 
some few gums of Indian origin that bear some resem- 
blance in substance, though not in appearance, to the 
tragacanth-like series. Thus, under the name of ** Moch- 
ras, or * * Mocherus, " several dark-colored but transparent 
gums are known in India; that generally going by this 
name, however, is usucdly ascribed to Bombax m^labart- 
cum, a large tree belonging to the tribe Bombacesd of the 
natural order Malvaceae. It seems that no amount of 
tapping or notching, or even cuttine deeply into the bark 
or sapwood, will produce the smallest exudation of any 
gum or mucilage ; but when the bark is diseased a sort of 
jelly fiows abundantly in sprint as the sap rises. From 
observations made inlndia of a large living bombax tree, 
a pwii of the trunk of which was swollen from disease 
and the bark spUtand decayed, a yellowish, jelly-like sub- 
stance had exuded from all the wounds, described as 




Hull's Powder Diyider. 

being ** sometimes like a mere tube of paint squeezed out 
of an oil-color tube, and at others forming a mass of the 
size of a large tomato.^* On exposure to the air the out- 
side of this mass soon hardens, after turning brown, and 
the whole mass then dries up and coUapeee, or rather 
shrivels into an irregular, wrinkled, and hollowed lump, 
of a dull brown color and brittle but somewhat muci- 
laginous if softened in the mouth. Fresh '* mocherus" 
from this tree, when put in either hot or cold water, was 
found to soften and swell and to disintegrate, though it 
was not absolutely soluble. Upon chemical examination 
it was found to contain a certain, though not a large, 
amount of a modification of tannic acid and a red color- 
ing matter, which was destroyed by acid and restored by 
alkali. The drug is used in India as an astringent and 
for various mucous derangements, in menorrhagia, and 
as a styptic. 

A very similar or identical gum is said to be derived, in 
some parts of India, from the areca or betel palm (Areea 
Caiechu), while in Lahore '* Mocherus" is declared to be 
produced by the Sohdjnatree {Moringa pterygosperma\ a 
leguminous tree 30 feet to 35 feet high, and known to Eki- 
ropeans as the horseradish tree, in consequence of the 
root having a pungent taste and being used as a substitute 
for that condiment. The gum from this tree, though its 
exterior appearance is not very dissimilar to that just de- 
scribed, snows upon fracture a dark rose color with a 
very waxy appearance. It varies, however, **in color 
from a rea to a semi-opaque pink to almost white" ; and 
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in form from irregularly -rounded tears to longish stalac- 
titic pieces. Though hard and brittle, it softens and 
swells in the moutnj and placed in water forms a firm 
jelly. The gum which most nearly approaches this is 
that produced by Eriodendron anfractuoaum, a widely 
distriouted Indian tree growing some 50 feet or 60 feet 
high, closely allied to Bombax maldbaricum^ and some- 
times known as the cotton tree, in consequence of the 
fruit being filled with a mass of silky cotton in which 
the seeds are embedded. It has been stated that j^m 
kuteera, which is now referred to species of Stercului, is 
the product of Eriodendron ; but this would seem to be a 
mistietke. Anyhow, the gum received froixi India as the 
produce of h. anfractuosum is of a dark reddish color, 
transparent, and swelling in the mouth in the same way 
as the gum of Moringa. 

From Stereoepermum chelonoideSyB. tree found through- 
out the moister parts of India, and belonging to the natu- 
ral order Bignoniacese, a red-colored gum exudes not un- 
like those previously referred to. It is, however, of a 
brighter fracture. Little seems to be known about it. 
Another deep red gum. externally very dark and opaque 
and only partially soluble in water, is said to be furnished 
by Aitanthtia malabarica. It occurs in rather laree, 
roundish tears, and is said to be sometimes used in India 
as a remedy in dyspepsia. Dymock says : ** It yields a 
fragrant resin known as Muttee pal on the Annamallays, 
which may become valuable as an article of trade. Re- 
duced to powder, mixed with milk, and strained, this resin 
is given in small doses in dysentery and bronchitis, and is 
reputed to be an excellent remedy, owing to its balsam- 
ic properties." Mr. Broughton, some time Government 
Qumologist, describes it as dark brown or gray, plastic, 
opaque, ana with an agreeable smell. It is often very 
impure; but the pure resin is soft, of the consistence of 
thick treacle. When burnt, it gives off a fragrance, and 
hence it is sometimes used for incense. The perfume is, 
however, inferior to those resins usually used for this 
purpose. The tree belongs to the natural order Simaru- 



Drury, in his ** Useful Plants of India,*' states that 
Macaranga indica, a euphorbiaceous tree very common 
in Travancore, exudes a gum resin from the cut branches 
and base of the petioles. He describes it of a light crim- 
son color, and says that it '* has been used for taking 
impressions of leaves, coins, medallions, etc. When the 
gum is pure and carefully prepared, the impressions are 
as sharp as those of sulpnur, without its brittleness. 
Powdered and made into paste, it is reckoned a good ex- 
temid application in venereal sores." 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that trees of 
very distinct natural orders are credited with furnishing 
gums of very similar characters^ Much confusion^ how- 
ever, no doubt exists as to the accurate identification of 
the sources of some of these gums, and this is but one 
question out of many connected with vegetable products 
tnat requires to be thoroughly worked out by some quali- 
fied person or persons resident in the districts where the 
plants grow. 



Antipyrine and Iodine. 

M. Maksbau finds that antipyrine combines with a defi- 
nite proportion of iodine, and bases thereon a method by 
means of which the purity and identity of antipyrine 
may be [?] determined. 

One gramme of antipyrine is dissolved in 100 C.c. of 
water. To the solution are added about 10 C.c. of starch 
solution (1 in 100). The liquid is heated to 4Sf-42r C, and 
next there is added, drop by drop^ and under constant 
stirring, a solution of iodme containing 14.39 Gm. to the 
liter, until there is a persistent blue tint. According to 
the author, if the antipyrine is pure, 6 C.c. of the iodine 
solution will be consumed, which corresponds to 0.08634 
Gm. of iodine. 

The author has met with antipyrine of ^* foreign origin " 
[apparently that made at the home factory in Germany, 
since there is no other one to our knowledge] which was 
less handsome than the one above reported on, and which 
absorbed only 0.07241 Gm. of iodine.— After Rep. de 
Pharm,, 1889, 298. 

[It is not clear to us what sort of a com pound iodine can 
form under these circumstances. Supposing that antipy- 
rine, CiiHisNsOs, could form substitution compounds with 
iodine, the lowest member of the series woula be CnHn- 
INsO. As antipyrine has the molecular weight 188, the 
moniodo-antipyrine would have the mol. w. 314 and con- 
tain 40.4 per cent of iodine. According to Manseau, how- 
ever, 100 Gm. of antipyrine would appear to combine 
only with 8.634 Gm. of iodine. This would be almost 
equivalent to a proportion of 8 molecules of antipyrine to 
1 atom of iodine. We doubt very much whether this 
method of testing antipyrine is of practical utility.— Ed. 
Dbuoo.] 



Chloral Hydrate in solution of 5 grains to the ounce 
of water is said to be an efficient application to the scalp 
for the relief of dandruff, and the loss of hair which com- 
monly attends it. 



Antipyrine Inoompatibility. 

Mb. Ohabrol describes the diflSculty met with in dis- 
pensing powders containing each 0.10 Gm. of >^-naphthol 
and antipyrine, and 0.25 Gm. of salicylate of bismutn. In 
whatever order the substances were mixed, the product 
was a liquid paste. The difficulty was overcome by mix- 
ing the antipyrine with five times its weight of sugar, and 
then adding the naphthol and bismuth salicylate. The 
trouble seems to be dueto the incompatibility of the first 
two rather than to the antipyrine and bismuth scilicylate. 
—Pharm. Joum. 



Sales of Drugs by Auction. 

Periodical drug auctions have been held in London for 
generations, and there is not at present any prospect of 
their discontinuance, though occasionally voices are heard 
in advocacy of their less frequent occurrence. We should 
be disposed to think that no small part of the pre-emi- 
nence of our port as a centre for the drug trade is due to 
these auctions, and that the publicity which attends all 
transactions at the sales is of immeasurable service in 
attracting shipments of drugs from all parts of the world 
to London warehouses. The only other markets, so far as 
we are aware, where public auctions of drugs and goods 
of similar character are now held at fixed intervals, are 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam, and the transactions in these 
cities are confined to varnish gums and cinchona. But 
the extension of steamship communication, the striving 
of continental nations for colonial acx^uisitions, the ex- 
traordinary growth of the industrial importance of Ger> 
many and the United States, and a variety of other causes, 
have called into existence during the last twenty years a 
number of drug markets of some importance where there 
is a disposition to look upon London with some jealousy. 
These markets are still forced to follow our lead, and 
probably will continue to do so for manv years; and both 
New York and Hamburg, our principal competitors, are 
at the same time our best customers for raw drugs. But 
as the great continental states grow in commercial im- 
portance, and their inhabitants advance in purchasing 
power, we must be prepared to see them gradually eman- 
cipate themselves from our leadership, and get ready for 
the time when we shall have to look upon them as com- 
petitors in the less developed markets of the world, rather 
than as customers of ours. To a large extent these condi- 
tions already prevail in manufactured goods, and pres- 
ently the same will be the case with raw or partly manu- 
factured articles, such as the drugs which pass through 
the London auctions. 

It is therefore a matter of surprise that no serious at- 
tempt should ever have been made to copy our drug auc- 
tions in such places as Hamburg, Havre, Marseilles, or 
New York. From time to time rumors have arisen that 
steps in this direction were about to be taken, but no defi- 
nite results have followed. The fact that London is the 
only market where foreign shippers can put the actual 
value of goods to the reliable test of open competition ex- 
plains, probably, why a large number of goods shipped 
from Chinese and Indian ports to Hamburg^ by the new 
German mail routes, are regularly transshipped hither 
to be sold by public auction. But the first indication in 
this direction comes from neither Germany nor America. 
We understand that a determined attempt to establish 
public auctions for drugs is now about to be made in 
Paris. In that city there have been hitherto occasional 
drug sales under the auspices of three or four brokers and 
agents, some of whom were formerly rather intimately 
connected with the London market. But these auctions 
consisted generaUy of goods seized under judicial war- 
rants, or which had otherwise to be disposed of, and not 
drug auctions in the London sense. We have at this mo- 
ment before us a catalogue of such a ** vente judiciaire" 
which took place at the Magasins du Ch&teau-d'£au last 
Saturday, wnen about 11 tons of Senegal and Aden Arabic 
gums, 2 cases soap, 2 boxes aniline black, and a quantity 
of other goods were offered for sale. Another and larger 
sale of drugs, the stock of a firm whose business had been 
liquidated, took place a few days previously, and it is said 
that the excellent prices realized on that occasion have 
given a strong stimulus to the party who favors regular 
drug auctions on the London system. It is claimed by 
that party that public auctions would considerably cur- 
tail tne charges on drugs now falling upon importers, who 
would then be able to dispense with private warehouses 
and sell goods direct from the docks or entrepdt. On the 
other hand, information we have collected from the whole- 
sale trade in Paris shows that in their body, as distin- 
guished from the brokers and certain agents, the public 
auction scheme does not meet with much enthusiasm. 
One firm gave it as their opinion that the plan would 

Srobably be successful if the Havre importers could be in- 
uced to support it; but on the whole it seems likely that 
the Parisian wholesalers are scarcely the people from 
whom much assistance can be expected. 

Another imitation of British customs has, however, 
been recently adopted by the Parisian wholesale druggists. 
They now meet on 'Change three times a week, on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from 2 ;30 to 3 :30 p.m., 
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at the- new Bourse du Commerce in the Bue du Louvre, 
which is in close proximity to the centre of the drug quar- 
ter. This innovation is due to the efforts of the same 
brokers who are prominent in the public auction agita- 
tion, and we are informed that the wholesale trade have 
taken to this scheme with much more enthusiasm than 
they displayed toward its sister project, and that the ma- 
jority are heartily supporfcing the Bourse meetings. That 
their customers will bail the scheme with satisfaction 
cannot be doubted by any one who has had experience of 
the inaccessibility of the Parisian wholesalers, and of 
their tendency to make their would-be purveyors cool 
their heels in an antechamber for hours in anticipation of 
being ushered into the presence of the principal. — Chemist 
and Druggist. 



A NEW CONTINUOUS EXTBACTOB. 

MOST of the many apparatuses for making extracts are 
inapplicable when it is desired to make extracts of 
volatUe substances, or of substances which would be de- 
composed by distillation or by warming. The annexed 
figure shows an arrangement by which the most concen- 
trated extracts or tinctures of spices or perfumes, etc., 
can be made without evaporation. A number of cylindri- 
cal glass vessels, a, 6, are placed on a suitable stand one 
above the other, so that the tube of one vessel passes 
through a cork fitted into the mouth of the vessel below. 
Prom six to twelve of these vessels may be used one above 
the other. The stand consists of a board with pairs of 
^ placed at such distances that there is room 
ers between them. Boards having a horse- 
shoe-shaped piece cut out on 
one side are placed on these 
pegs, and serve to support the 
cylinders in their places. The 
material from which the ex- 
tract is to be obtained is placed 
in these cylinders, a little as- 
bestos or cotton-wool packing 
having been first inserted. The 
solvent is then allowed to run 
into the top cylinder, either 
freely or (in order to increase 
the pressure) through a long 
tube attached to the top. The 
liquid permeates the suDstance 
in the cylinder, and runs 
through into the cylinder be- 
low, and so on to the bottom, 
where it is drawn off as the 
strongest possible tincture. By 
adjusting the lowest stopcock, 
the speed of flow can be prop- 
erly regulated. The number of 
vessels and the speed of per- 
colating should be so regulated 
that the tihcture begins to flow 
from the lowest cylinder just 
when the contents of the top 
one have been thoroughly exhausted. As soon as the 
top cylinder is exhausted it is removed, the whole column 
of vessels raised up a stage, and a newly-flUed vessel is 
added at the bottom. In this way the process becomes 
continuous, and a concentrated extract can be made, ex- 
cept, of course, towards the end of the operation. When 
alcohol, ether, and similar solvents are used, the liquid 
remaining in the vessels at the end of the operation may 
be recovered by emptying the cylinders and distilling on 
the liquid from the spent material, or steam may be blown 
through the column from the top downward, when the 
spirit is driven out and may be collected below fairly 
well separated from the condensed water. Samples of the 
tincture may be taken at various stages by double boring 
the corks and attaching a tube with a stopcock, through 
which a portion of the extract may be drawn as required ; 
or a three-way tap may be used with branch tube instead 
of the ordinary tap arrangement.— A. Ungbrer in Zeitsch. 
f. ang. Chem, and J. Soc. Ch. Ind, 




UiiRerer's Oontlnuous Extractor. 



Iodoform Direct fiK>m Seaweed. 

There has been started recently at Poterie-de-Belbeuf, 
Rouen, the manufacture of iodoform direct from the wa- 
ters of lixiviation from varech. The clear desulphurized 
solution is thoroughly beaten with mechanical agitators 
after the addition of a certain proportion of caustic soda, 
and the iodides are transformed into iodoform by adding 
acetone and hypochlorite of soda. The iodoform which is 
precipitated is washed, dried, and crystallized from alco- 
nol or other suitable liauid. It is maintained that the 
persistent and disagreeaole odor of iodoform is due to the 
use of alcohol in its manufacture, iodine being liberated, 
and rendering possible the formation of iodized organic 
bodies as by-products which are of strong odor. Acetone- 
iodof orm is niade without the liberation of iodine, and can 
be produced in very dilute solutions, both conditions be- 
ing highly favorable to the production of an absolute and 
inodorous iodoform.— C^em. aiid Drugg, 



A SIMPLE SUBSTITUTE FOB KIFP'S APPA- 
BATUS. 




stream 
»600 
C.c, contains hydrochloric acid. The bottle, fltted with 
a tap tubCj contains chips of marble. They are connected 
by a tube m the form of a siphon reaching to the bottom 
of each. The flask is also provided with a tube similar to 
the shorter tube of a wash bottle, and for a similar ser- 
vice; it has been represented in its present position for 
convenience in drawing, but should be turned through 
90' toward the reader for convenience in operation. 
When the evolution of gas is required, the tap tube is 
opened and the pressure within the flask increased just 
sufficiently to flll the 
siphon tube with acid. 
Directly acid enters 
the bottle, gas is 
evolved and more 
acid flows over. If it 
is desired to stop the 
evolution the tap tube 
is closed, and the 
pressure exerted by 
the gas confined in 
the bottle rapidly 
drives the acid into 
the fiask again and 
empties the siphon. 
If a steady and con- 
tinuous stream of gas 
is required, the open- 
ing of the tap tube 
can be regulated, 

with a little trouble, in such a manner that, when once 
the siphon tube has been filled with acid, only a small 
quantity will run into the bottle, because the pres- 
sure of the gas, being allowed only limited freedom in 
egress, is sufficient to prevent an excessive quantity of 
acid from flowing in. But, as the hydrochloric acid in 
the bottle becomes saturated with calcium chloride, its 
action becomes less vigorous, and the pressure of gas 
would be diminished but for the fact that additional acid, 
thus permitted to flow over very gradually, is just suffi- 
cient to keep it at the same heignt. 

In the same apparatus, the marble may be replaced 
with zinc or with sulphide of iron for the preparation of 
hydrogen or of sulphuretted hydrogen respectively. It 
is, in fact, a simple substitute for Kipp's app€U*atus. One 
advantage, not altogether inconsiderable, which gives it 
a preference to the latter, is that it requires a far smaller 
quantity of acid ; that which has not dissolved calcium, 
iron, or zinc chloride remaining in the flask till required, 
does not mix readily with the portion already saturated, 
and, when aU is saturated, it is easily replaced by a fresh 
quantity.— Eustace Thompson, in Chem. News^ November 
8th, 1889. 




TbompeoD's Substitute for Kipp's Apparatus. 



c. 



A SIMPLE APPAHATUS FOB GENERATING 
OXYGEN GAS. 

r^ P. G<)HRiNG recommends the below-described method 
and apparatus for preparing pure oxygen gas on a 
small scale 

A large flask with spout, of the shape shown in the cut, 
and graduated, is provided with a rubber stopper through 
which three stoppered funnels pass. The latter are filled, 
respectively, witn concentrated water of 
ammonia, solution of permanganate of 
potassium (5 Gm. in 1 hter), and concen- 
trated phosphoric acid. In order to af- 
ford to the eye a criterion to ascertain 
when the contents of the flask or reservoir 
are alkaline or acid, the ammonia may be 
tinted with phenolphthalein, or the phos- 
phoric acid with methyl-orange The 
flask or reservoir is filled about two- 
thirds full with peroxide of hydrogen 
solution. 

To generate oxygen, ammonia is allow- 
ed to flow into the flask until the contents 
are rendered alkaline (and show the phe- 
nolphthalein tint, if this indicator has 
been used). Solution of permanganate 
is then allowed to flow in, m drops, when 
oxygen will at once be given off, which 
may be conducted by suitable tubing to where it is wanted. 
When the current is to be interrupted, enough phosphoric 
acid is allowed to run in to neutralize the ammonia and 
render the liquid acid. When the current is to be started 
a^in, the liauid need only be supersaturated with ammo- 
nia. Thus tne current may be started and stopped until 
the peroxide is exhausted. 

If the strength of the peroxide has once been deter- 
mined by acting upon a measured quantity in the flask by 
the process here described, it will be easy to predetermine 
the quantity of peroxide to be used in order to obtain a 
certain quantity of oxygen.— After Chem, Centralbl.^ 1889, 
114 (from Chem. Zeit) 
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The Lioorioe and Agrumi Industry in Sioily. 

From a very intereiling series of papers by Prof. F. A. 
Fliiekigerj containing sketches made during his Easter 
vacation in southern Italy, we select a few notes, after 
the Archiv der Pharmacie (December, 1889). 

1. The Licorice Industry in Sicily. 

Licorice (Qlycyrrhiza alabra) grows wild or has run 
wild on moist ground in tne plain of Catania, but not on 
volcanic ground. It certainly is not specially cultivated 
there. In the sheds and yards of the licence factories 
very considerable supplies of the roots, or rather root 
branches (runners), are met with. Prof. Fliickiger was 
given every facility to see the process of licorice manu- 
facture in Via Molino a Vente. The operation is quite sim- 
ple, and is conducted during the winter, between October 
and April. The roots are washed, cut, crushed upon a 
stone, then twice boiled with water in flat iron pans {cal- 
daid) holding 250 liters (about 66 gallons), and subjected 
twice to pressure, the work at each i)an, with the quan- 
tity mentioned, consuming about one day. The boiled 
root is transferred from the pans into basket-like recep- 
tacles (frantojo, sporta di pezzuola, made from chestnut 
shavings), where they are pressed. A more perfect ar- 
rangement (called gabbia) consists of a wooden framework 
into which fit eighteen perforated iron plates (lastre di 
ferro), between which the roots are placed. The expressed 
juice is clarified by merely allowing it to stand. The last 
portions are poured upon a fresh lot of roots. The same 
pans (caldaje) are also used for inspissating the juice, heat 
being applied at first by means of coal, and afterwards by 
charcoal. E^ach pan yields about 400 kilos of ** pasta," 
which is immediately cut up by females upon cm oiled table 
made of walnut wood. The mass is either formed into 
blocks (pani or blocchi) weighing 5 kilos, which are wrapped 
in blue paper and of which 20 are packed into a case (cas- 
sa) ; or tne mass is formed, by the aid of gutter- like forms 
made of marble or brass, into sticks (bilie) of equal size, 
which are stamped, and then rapidly washed in order to 
remove the oil with which the sticks have become coated 
during the rolling. The final drying is accomplished in 
hurdles (tavole) m the store rooms, by . exposure to the 
summer temperature. No artificial beat is used for dry- 
ing. There is no chance of the licorice coming into con- 
tact with copper during the boiling [as has been asserted ; 
or as has been shown to be present in certain other kinds 
of licorice. See, for instance, Phamrncographia^ page 
186.— Ed. Am. Drugo.] 

2. The Agrumi (Products of the Citrus Family). 
There is scarcely any locality where the ** agrumi " are 

cultivated on a larger scale than in the coast district be- 
tween Catania and Messina [east coast of Sicily]. Lemons 
occupy the first rank ; next comes the sweet orange (por- 
togalloorarancio dulce), the bitter orange (arancio amaro, 
the *'bigarade" of the French) ; and lastly the citron 
(cedro), which is only used for making preserves. A simi- 
lar use is made of the so-called limoncelli or piretti, which 
contain only a small quantity of a scarcely sour juice. 

Another member of the Citrus family, the bergamot, is 
cultivated on the other side of the Straits of Messina, at 
Reggio. The most detailed account of a^*umi is con- 
tained in the extensive work of Professor Penzig, of Qe- 
noa: ''Studi botanici sugli Agrumi e suUe Pianteaffini. 
Boma, Annuario di Agricoltura, 1887."* 

Lemons grow in such immense quantity that their mani- 
pulation and export constitute one of the chief industries 
of Messina. 

The handsomest fruits are carefully picked out, sepa- 
rately wrapped in fine paper, and packed by females 
into boxes nolding three nundred to four hundred each. 
They are shipped to all parts of the world, though the ex- 
port to the United States has decreased, owing to the in- 
creasing competition of Florida and California. Inferior 
lemons (scarti) are packed in tuns with salt water (sal- 
maja [salamoja]). Large numbers of these may be seen 
in the harbor, being destined for northern countries, 
where these lemons are used for culinary purposes. 

By far the largest proportion of lemons is consumed in 
the preparation of oil of lemon and citric acid. The ethe- 
real oil is contained in the outer rind of the fruit, in cells 
which merely want to be punctured or torn to yield their 
odorous contents Though the regular period of manu- 
facture was over at the time when Prof. Fliickiger visited 
the locality, the operation was practically performed for 
his special benefit by the courtesy of the firm Oaetano 
Alessi fii Giuseppe. The process employed is the very 
simple one, * * alia spugna " (the sponge process) . The work- 
man cuts the lemon into quarters, removes the acid flesh, 
and presses the rind against a sponge which he holds in his 
right hand. The oil cells are thei*eby ruptured and yield 
their oil to the sponge, which is pressed with the hand 
when it has become saturated with oil. Owing to the un- 
avoidable contamination with aqueous juice the oil is at 
first turbid, but soon separates, and may be poured oif 



* Another useful work on the same subject, though lees extensiye. is the 
following : ** Precetti sulla Ck>ltiTazione degli Agrumi del Prof. Feroinando 
Alfonso^pagna. 8to, Palermo. 1869/' This work afterwards appeared in a re- 
vised and enlarged edition under the title: " Trattato sulla Ooiavaadone degU 
Agrumi del Prof. Fordinando Alfonso. 8to, Palermo, 1875/'— Eo. Am. Druoo. 



perfectly clear. During the best season (October, Novem- 
ber), 3,000 lemons yield at most 1 kilo of essential oil, 
which differs slightly in quality according to the varie- 
ties of fruit, the time of collection, etc. ; but the differ- 
ences are only recognizable by experts. The sponges used 
are medium-sized ** horse sponges." After having been 
used for about ten days they become useless (spugna con* 
sumata), owing to brittleness and inability to take up oil. 

So far as the quality of the oil is concerned, the sponge 
process leaves hardly anything to be desired, since the 
oil possesses the full aroma of the fruits. It is, however, 
clear that a considerable portion of the oil fails to be ex- 
tracted by it, and various attempts have been made to 
intrcHluce better methods for a more complete exhaustion 
of the lemons. Up to the present, however, these at- 
tempts have failed to do away with the old time process. 
Labor is cheap and lemons are so abundant that there ap- 
pears no necessity of trying to extract the oil to the last 
drop, particularly if the manufacturer owns large planta- 
tions nimself . For this reason also it is not very likely 
that lemon oil is adulterated, though there are said to be 
a few fraudulent manufacturers. 

In the case of the bergamot the conditions are different. 
This fruit, which mostly remains green, and which is cul- 
tivated in quantity probably only near Reggio, on the 
mainland or Italy, opposite Messina, differs from the 
lemon in being globular and without a nipple. For this 
re£tson the sponge process is no longer used at Beggio, 
but the fruit is rolled over copper points which are fixed, 
comb-like, in a revolvable wooaen cylinder. [Prof. Fliick- 
iger refers here to his Pharmaceutidche Chetnie, ii., 406, 
where a somewhat different apparatus is described. It 
consists of a strong tinned-iron basin, the bottom of 
which is bent strongly upward in the middle, and the in- 
terior of which is provided with sharp ridges. It is fitted 
with a very heavy lid, likewise sharply nbbed, which is 
set in rapid circular motion by a toothed wheel. About 
six to eight bergamots are introduced into the apparatus, 
and the rotation of the lid whirls these about, tecu-ing the 
oil cells. The oil runs off through small holes situated in 
the bottom of the basin, and is caught by a cylindrical 
vessel into which the apparatus is fitted.] This process is 
much cleaner and extracts the oil mora completely, which 
is of some importance, as the berj^amot is not cultivated 
so abundantly. The oval and irre^lar shape of the 
lemons makes this process impracticable for the lat- 
ter. 

In the case of the oils of the Citrus family a special con- 
stituent, as bearer of the aroma, is less easily separable 
than in many other oils where the aroma may be mate- 
rially improved by the removal of certain more volatile 
hydrocarbons possessing a less fine odor (as, for instance, 
in oil of caraway, anise, etc.). Although this opera- 
tion may be applied to some extent to the oils ot the 
*' agrumi," yet most of the oil of lemon and bergamot is 
put on the market in its natural condition without being 
subjected to distillation. In Messina and Reggio, where 
by far the largest quantities of these oils are manufac- 
tured (much more than 100, 000. kilos of both annually), 
nobody even thinks of distillation. This would only come 
into play where such products as the oil of orange flowers, 
oil of neroli, are to be obtained. No other process but dis- 
tillation would answer for this purpose. 

The separated pulp of the lemons, as well as the fleshy 
parts of the bergamots, are used for preparing citric acidf. 
The lemon contains a larger quantity of this than the 
bergamot, which yields about one-fourth less. The juice 
is expressed from the flesh in basket-like receptacles 
(sporte di giunco, made from a species of Juncus, perhaps 
obtusiflorus or silvaticus ?). These same baskets, which 
are made in Messina, are also exported to Toscana and the 
Riviera for pressing olives, and are used elsewhere in 
Italy for similar purposes. 

To obtain 1 liter of juice more than 30 lemons are re- 
quired. The largest proportion of citric acid (at most 
10 i)er cent) is obtained from fruits gathered from Decem- 
ber to February. 

The expressed juice (agro) is slowly concentrated in an 
iron pan (caldaja) holding about 6 hectoliters (158.5 gal- 
lons), the density being determined by means of a so- 
caUed ''citrometer" imported from Manchester. It is to 
this city, or at all events to England, that the largest 
proportion of the concentrated juice (agro concentrata) is 
exported. Fresh lemon juice shows 7** by the citrometer; 
after concentration it shows 60*, corresponding to a spe- 
cific gravity of 1.233 to 1.235. Large invoices of the con- 
centrated juice are regularly assayed both at Messina and 
in London to determine the actual proportion of citric 
acid. It is usually assumed that 1 gallon (imperial mea- 
sure), or 4.543 liters, of concentrated lemon juice contains 
64 oz. avoirdupois (28.349 Gm.) of free citric acid, and 1 
gallon of concentrated bergamot juice 48 oz. Purchases 
are made upon the basis of the analysis, since the manu- 
facturer may sometimes obtain a juice yielding over 65 
oz. The amount of concentrated juice exported from 
Messina in 1888 amounted to nearly S, 500,000 kUos. 

For the preparation of citric acid from the juice, cal- 
cium carbonate and sulphuric acid are required [both of 
which are amply available in Sicily]. It would be more 
natural for Sicily to export crystcdlized citric acid instead 
of lemon juice. 
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A SIMPLE APPABATU8 FOB TESTING 8PIBIT 
OF NITBOUS ETHEB. 

THE well-known gasometric methods of estimating Spiri- 
tiis ^theris Nitrosi are not generally resorted to by 
provincial pharmacists, owing to the fact, no doubt, that 
nitrometers, as a rule, find no place in their apparatus. 
And the process lately devised by Professor Dunstan and 
Mr. T. S. t)y mond, though admirably simple and accurate, 
is hardly more practical, since the average pharmacist 
does not possess a burette. 

Now, with a little manipulative skill, an efficient appa- 
ratus may easily be constructed as follows: Take two 
straight pieces of glass tubing, having i inch bore and 
say 20 inches long. About 3 inches from the end, one 
of the tubes should be drawn out (by holding in a Bunsen 
flame) to the thickness of i inch. This we will call the 
neck (c). Next draw out to a point a piece of narrow 

glass tubing, and make the point air-tight by fusing in a 
aijae ; while the point is moderately not, insert it in a 
small piece of ordinary black 
(feeder) tubing (if done carefully 
it will adhere firmly) . When cola , 
wet it, and insert it in the neck 
with a sharp three-cornered file, 
to indicate the proper position of 
the plug when working it. The 
tube has now to be graduated: 
drachms will be found most suit- 
able for this size tubing. Hold 
the tube upside down and pour 
into it a carefully me-asured 
drachm of water, and, while tak- 
ing care to hold the tube perpen- 
dicularly, scratch a mark with the 
file; introduce another drachm, 
mark as before, and so proceed to 
the end. The cup (B) can also be 
graduated, though using a mea- 
sure direct saves time and trouble. 
The tube is now complete, and has 
only to be attached to the other 
tube by a piece of india-rubber 
tubing (say about three feet long), 
and nxed to a heavy retort stand 
by means of two clamps. To use 
the apparatus, raise the limb (E) 
about 6 inches, then pour in and 
fill up to the neck with strong brine, 
carefully insert the plug so as to exclude any air, then de- 
press the limb (E) about 12 inches. Pour into the cup 
a carefully measured drachm of the sample to be tested ; 
gently raise the plug with a spiral movement, and when 
all but two or three drops have run in, close the aperture, 
add a few drops of water, and gently run in all but one 
or two drops. Next gently introduce a drachm of strong 
solution of potassium iodide (say 10 or 12 per cent), and then 
let in slowly a drachm of dilute sulphuric acid. Carefully 
place the plug in its proper position, agitate briskly at 
intervals, and after five minutes or so adjust the liquid 
in the two limbs to the same level and note volume of 
gas produced. This is well known as Alienee process; and 
the above apparatus was devised with the idea that the 
chemist who would not go to the expense of a nitrometer 
would, by its very simplicity, be tempted to test his sp. 
S9ther. mt. if he had any reason for doubting its strength. 
Of course, strict accuracy cannot be claimed for it, but it 
is sufficiently accurate for testing according to the B. P. 
The materials for constructing it could, we venture to 
say, be found in every chemist^s shop, while the cost 
would not exceed a shilling. It is extremely simple of 
construction, is not complicated in any way, and, when 
made, the process of testing a sample of sp. aether, nit. is 
both interesting and easy ; in fact, it could be successfully 
performed and understood by any senior apprentice of 
average intelligence.— A. E. Slinin and H. Stubbins in 
Pharm, Joum. (Sept. 7th). 



Artifloial ^^Naroeine'' Therapeutioally Worthless. 

SoKB time ago a process was discovered and patented 
for preparing what was supposed to be true narceine (oc- 
curring naturaUy in opium) from narcotine, by convert- 
ivkf; the latter into methylnarcotine chloride, treating 
with soda and then with water. The ultimate composi- 
tion agreed with that of true narceine, and also the phj'^- 
sical properties. On the strength of this, a good deal of 
artificial narceine has been manufactured and put upon 
the market. 

It is now pointed out by Boser (Liebig's Annalen, 254, 
357) that narceine is not at all related chemically to narco- 
tine and ccmnot be derived from it. Glaus and Meixner 
have shown that it is a derivative of naphthalin. More- 
over, Prof. Filehne, of Erlangen, has informed Boser that 
the physiological effects which have been ascribed to the 
artincial narceine — which should be called pseudonarceine 
—are chimerical, and that it has no narcotic properties 
whatever. 
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Lautennchlaeger^B 
Electrfcal-0 o n t a c t 
Thermometer. 



AN ELECTBICAIi-CONTACT THEBMOMSTEB. 

UP to the present, an adjustable thermometer-alarm 
with a sealed mercury column has been a great de- 
sideratum. There is an adjustable open-tvbe thermo- 
meter, which is, however, not very accurate. And there 
is a closed-tube thermometer with immovable platinum 
points (fused in the glass), which is, of course, only service- 
able for the particular temperature it is made for. 

M. Stuhl, of Berlin, has now overcome the difficulty 
and constructed an adjustable closed-tube thermometer, 
which is here described. 

Below the beginniiig of the scale of the thermometer 
there is a small resistance, in the shape of a knob of glass, 
fused into the bore of the thermometer tube (see C in Fig. 
1, and the enlarged view in Fig. S) . This 
knob leaves a fine capillary passage for 
the mercury upward when it expands 
by heating, but causes the mercurial 
columnto break at the contraction upon 
cooling, so that all the mercury above 
the knob will be retained there, while 
that below the contracted place will 
separate and contract into the bulb, on 
the same principle as is carried out in 
the registering clinical thermometeiu 
Immediately below the knob, a plati- 
num wire (forming one of the electric 
poles) is fused into the glass. The other 
wire (or pole) is fused into the bulb, and 
is constantly in contact with mercury. 

When the thermometer is to be set for a particular tem- 
perature — assuming that the mercurial column is con- 
tinuous, or has been rendered so by shaking the mercury 
down— it is heated in any convenient manner until the 
exact point on the scale (say, for instance 40"* C. = 104- 
F. ) has been reached by the mercury. It is then removed 
from the source of heat and allowed to cool. As it begins 
to cool, the mercurial thread will be ruptured at the con- 
tracted place, and the mercury below will shrink into the 
bulb, while the mercurial column above the knob will also 
shrink proportionately. If now the thermometer is heated 
again until the mercury above the knob again stands at 
40*" C, the mercury in the bulb will also again expand 
so as to reach the upper column terminating at the 
knob. Just before reaching it, it will pass and touch 
the wire entering at B. If the wires are connected with 
a battery with interposed electric bell, the latter will 
immediately ring. When the temperature falls, the mer- 
curial thread will break again as before and the alarm 
cease. The distance between the contracted place and 
the entrance of the wire B is so small that it has no infiu- 
ence (or scarcely any) upon the exact temperature. When 
a different temperature is to be fixed upon, the mercurial 
column is reunited by shaking or swinging, and adjusted, 
as above described, to the new place on the scale. 

This thermometer is patented, and is soM by F. &. M. 
Lautenschlaeger, of Berlin. It may be obtained through 
importers of chemical apparatus. 



Quick Preparation of Surgical Gauzes. 

H. Hblbinq suggests the following mode of preparing 
surgical gauzes at short notice : 

Good raw material is of the first importance in prepar- 
ing gauzes. This should be perfectly free from fat, should 
have at least thirty threads each way in a square inch, 
and should weigh about 10 drachms to the sauare yard. 
This is about the average for good stuff, thougn if we ex- 
amine the various gauzes on the market we snail find that 
only the very best houses furnish a material of this stan- 
dard. I have myself examined a number of samples and 
give a few of the figures : 

Number of threads 
I)er square inch. 

44x44 

81x81 • 

15x15 

17x17 

!Mx26 

27x17 

Gauze is sold here by measure, an entirely wrong prin- 
ciple, as, unless the buyer knows the weight and the num- 
ber of threads, he cannot tell what he gets for his money. 
Supposing the samples I have given you were all made 
into 10 per cent iodoform gauze. Nos. 1 and 2, as you will 
readily understand, would contain nearly double the 
amount of iodoform in each square yard of any of the 
others, and if when finished they were charged at double 
the rate of the others it would only be a fair price. This 
shows how important it is when procuring such articles 
to ascertain the weight of the gauze and the number of 
threads. Of course the gauze should also be tested to see 
that it contains the percentage of antiseptic claimed. 

Gauzes are usually kept ready by the chemist, but it 
may sometimes happen that a medical man may want a 
gauze for a case. of emergency, and if the chemist have 
none in stock he cannot supply, as he is unable to procure 
it in time. In such urgent cases it is an advantage to be 



Samples. 


Weight of 


square yard. 


1 


12 drachms. 


2 


10 




8 


7 




4 


6 




5 


5i 




6 


5 
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able to prepare the gauze one*8 self, and this can be done 
in a few minutes by following these directions. Take the 
necessary quantity of raw material, and then weigh out 
a corresponding amount of the antiseptic. 

The material is now saturated with ether or a mixture of 
alcohol and ether, in which the antisei>tic has been dis- 
solved, one ounce of the material requiring about three 
ounces of liquid. The gauze is several times wrung out 
and again saturated, so as to insure uniform impregna- 
tion, and for drying the gauze is now simply unfolded 
and shaken a few times, when it is ready for use. 

In this manner all the different gauzes may be pre- 
pared—carbolic, corrosive sublimate, iodoform, thymol, 
eucalyptol, or any other. — Pharm, Joum. 

Oleates. 

In cm elaborate paper read byG. M. Beringer, Ph.G., 
before the PhUadelphia College of Pharmacy on the 19th 
of November, the author gives the following suggestions 
for preparing the oleates most commonly in demand, re- 
marking that the correct specific gravity of oleic acid 
is 0.890 to 0.900. 

Oleate of Zinc,— 

Oleic Acid. 1,000 grains. 

Soda* 160 ** (orq.s.) 

Alcohol 6 fl. drachms. 

Sulphate of Zinc dOO grains. 

Water a sumcient quantity. 

Warm the oleic acid in a capacious vessel on the water- 
bath to a temperature of 140' to 160° F. (60° to 66° C), and, 
having dissolved the soda in a mixture of the alcohol and 
2 fl. oz. of water, add slowly the soda solution, stirring 
constantly until the acid is entirely neutralized, and a 
small portion of the resulting soap dissolved in alcohol 
yields but a faint pink tint on the addition of a few drops 
of alcoholic solution of phenolphthaiein. Dissolve the 
resulting soap in 3 pints of warm water, and filter if nec- 
essaiy. Dissolve the sulphate of zinc in 1 pint of water, 
and filter. Warm the solution to 110*" F. (48° C), and 
slowly add the zinc solution to the soap solution, stirring 
constantlv. Collect the precipitate on a moist filter, wash 
thoroughly with distilled water, and finally dry on bibu- 
lous paper at a temperature not exceeding 100° F. (38° C). 

The excess of sulphate of zinc ordered tends to the more 
ready separation of the oleate produced. By maintain- 
ing a temperature of 100° to 110* F. during precipitation, 
the oleate, on dryine, becomes a white, friaWe mass which 
is easily powdered by rubbing through a sieve, whereas 
if a much lower temperature is used the resulting curdy 
masses are glutinous and almost impossible to pulverize. 
If precipitated at a higher temperature, the mass will be 
greasy, and will be dried and pulverized with difficulty, 
and give a gritty powder. As thus obtained, oleate of zinc 
is a nearly white, impalpable, unctuous, slippery powder, 
fusing at 75** C, very soluble in ether, carbon bisulphide, 
chloroform, and benzol, somewhat less soluble in turpen- 
tine, petroleum ether, and alcohol. The yield of this 
process is 1,122 gr., the difference above the theoretical 
yield of 1,115 gr. being most likely due to retained water. 

Oleate of Copper.— 

Oleic Acid 1,000 grains. 

Soda 160 " (orq.s.) 

Alcohol 6fl. drachms. 

Sulphate of Copper 442 grains. 

Water q. g. 

Saponify the oleic acid as directed in the formula for 
zinc oleate, and dissolve the resulting soap in 3 pints of 
water. Dissolve the copper salt in 1 pint of warm water, 
and filter. Warm the solutions to about 140° to 160° F., 
and slowly add the copper solution to the oleate of soda 
solution, stirring constantly. Warm until the oleate of 
copper fuses into a mass, decant the clear liquid, wash 
several times with warm water, and dry on the water- 
bath. Yield, about 1,100 grains; theoretical yield, 1,108 
grains. 

Product a bright green^ waxy mass, fusing at 49° C, 
very soluble in carbon bisulphide, chloroform, benzol, 
ether, turpentine, petroleum ether, absolute alcohol, 
alcohol, tod fixed oiliB. 

Oleate of Mercury is the oleate most frequently pre- 
scribed, and which, made according to the Pharmacopceia 
by dissolving the oxide in oleic acid, is a very unstable 
compound, the excess of oleic acid being the prime factor 
in its decomposition. 

Oleic Acid 1,000 grains. 

Potassa 220 ** (orq.s.) 

Red Oxide of Mercury 888 " 

NitricAcid 828 •' (orq.s.) 

Alcohol ^ 6 fl. drachms. 

Water q. s. 

Saponify the oleic acid with the potassa, as directed in 
the formula for oleate of zinc, dissolve the resulting soap 

* The granular soda known as Banner lye, containing about 90 per o6nt of 
soda, was found to answer well for this purpoM. 



in 2 pints of warm water, and filter. Mix the nitric acid 
with 2 fl. ounces of water, heat to boiling, and add the 
mercuric oxide, previously reduced to powder. BoO until 
it is entirely dissolved, aading, if necessary, a few addi- 
tional drops of nitric acid. Dilute the solution of mer- 
curic nitrate with 4 fl. ounces of water. Warm both 
solutions to 150^ F. (66"^ C), and add the oleate of potas- 
sium solution to the mercury solution, stirring con- 
stantly. Decsmt the watery solution, and wash the pre- 
cipitate with warm water not exceeding 150^ F. If 
precipitated at a much lower temperature, it will be nec- 
essary to heat the mixture to near boiling in order to 
form a mass of the precipitate, which heating is almost 
certain to result in a partial decomposition of the oleate. 
The same is apt to result if the solutions are mixed at a 
higher temperature. 

The yielct by the above formula was practically 1,329 
grains ; theoretically, 1,350 grains. It is about the color of 
a pale citrine ointment, and of somewhat softer consist- 
ence; fusesat 160** F. (66° C.) ; yields an entirel^r clear fluid 
at 70** C. It is very soluble in carbon bisulphide, chloro- 
form, ether, and turpentine ; yields an opalescent solution 
in benzol and petroleum ether, and is slightly soluble in 
absolute alcohol and alcohol. 

The a^jueous solution decanted from the precipitate 
gave no indications of mercury with solution of potassa 
or potassic iodide. 

Oleate of Bismuth is the most difficult oleate to prepare 
by double decomposition: 

Oxide of Bismuth dried at 212^ F. 

(100'' C), until it ceases to lose 

water 1 tr. oz. 

Oleic Acid 8 <' " and 295 grains. 

Water — q. s. 

Rub the oxide of bismuth to a fine powder, and mix it 
thoroughly with the oleic acid in a capacious vessel. Add 
2 pints of water and boil the mixture, replacing the water 
as it evaporates, and stirring frequently untfl complete 
saponification has taken place and a smeJl quantity of 
the mass dropped in cold water yields an ointment-like 
mass without any separation of oleic acid. Decant the 
water from the oleate, and work the mass with a horn or 
wooden spatula to free it from retained water. 

The mass is cream-colored, of ointment consistence, 
softens at the temperature of the body, and melts at 58^ 
C. It is easily decomposed by contact with metals, and 
is but very slightly soluble in the usual solvents for 
oleates. — Amer, Jour, Pharm, 



Pills and their Ezcipients. 

The following suggestions are from a paper read by Mr. 
A. S. Smith before the Sheffield Pharmaceutical and 
Chemical Society : 

Of course the simplest excipient is undoubtedly the 
best. For masses wnich contain a large proportion of 
vegetable powder (as in the case of pil. morpn. grain J, 
which is to be made up with some inert vegetable pow- 
der), I have found nothing better than simple syrup with 
a few grains of pulv. tragacantha. Of course the traga- 
canth is to be added after the mass is made. 

Glycerin, on account of its property of keeping many 
pills soft, is much used; it is very treacherous, however, 
and must not be used in masses which contain iron, as it 
makes such masses very brittle and crumbly. 

Glycerin and tragacanth, in the form of Proctor's paste 
(which contains a greater proportion of water than the of- 
ficinal), is very useful and makes better masses of metal- 
lic salts than syrup and tragacanth. In most other cases, 
however, I have got better results and in less time with 
syrup, etc. 

For the benefit of those amongst you who have not yet 
tried it and would care to do so, the following is the re- 
cipe: 

Pulv. Tragacanth ji. 

Glycerin 3 iij. 

Water 31. 

Extract of malt is an excipient which I cannot but think 
has only to be better known in order to be more generally 
used ; it has given excellent results in most masses con- 
taining iron. I have here a mass composed of ferrum re- 
dact, grains 24 and quin. sulph. grains 12. It was massed 
with extract of malt a fortnight ago, and is still in a good 
condition, a result with difficulty obtained with any other 
simple excipient. I have also a mass of quin. s^lph. 
alone which was made at the same time. It is in a splen- 
did condition and was massed with the same excipient, 
which is preferable to confection of roses on account of 
the bulkiness of the latter^and is superior to tartaric acid 
for therapeutic reasons. While I am speaking of extract 
of malt I may say I have noticed that the following B. P. 
piU masses, viz. : PD. ferri carb., pil. coloc. co., pil. aloes 
et ferri, pil. aloes et myrrhse, and pil. aloes et asafoetidse, 
all get extremely hard after being kept some time. I have 
substituted extract of malt for the officinal excipient in the 
three following: Pil. ferri carb., pil. coloc. co., and pil. 
aloes et ferri. They have now been made more than a 
week, and I invite your attention to their present condi- 
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tion. I have no doubt that equally good result could be 
obtained in all the cases namea. 

Soap powder, as you alJ know, has its special purposes. 
In the case of creosote pills I have found the powdered 
animal soap far superior. I have here a mass made by 
digesting at a gentle heat, in a wide-mouthed bottle, by 
means of a water-bath, equal parts of animal soap and 
creosote until thoroughly mixed, and, after allowing to 
cool, massed by the addition of IJ grains of powdered 
licorice to every minim of creosote. Yellow wax is much 
used for this mass, but is too indigestible. Bread crumb 
has deservedly gone out of favor for this mass. 

I have found the compound decoction of aloes an excel- 
lent excipient for pills containing a large quantity of 
aloes ; a very small quantity suffices, and it gives a splen- 
did polish to pills, thus dispensing with powder. Incom- 
patibility should of course be guarded against. Canada 
balsam makes good pills with deliquescent salts, such as 
potassium acetate, potassium citrate, and calcium chlo- 
ride; it is also useful for benzoic acid. Pills thus made 
should be coated with varnish, and if meant to be kept 
must be kept in a stoppered bottle. 

Calcii phosph. and magnes. calc. are very useful on ac- 
count of their drying properties. They may be used in 
conjunction with cera flav. in small quantities in pills 
containing much oil. In using them plenty of time must 
be given, and magnes. calc. is very liable to make pills 
insoluble. 

I must now leave this part of my subject, and will pro- 
ceed to treat of a few substances which may occasion 
some little trouble when met with, and which have not 
been touched upon while speaking of excipients. 

Butyl chloral hydrate is oest managed with a thick mu- 
cilage. It may not be out of place here to say that one of 
the greatest drawbacks of this excipient is its acidity. 

Burgundy pitch can be made into a good mass with 
pulv. tragacanthae co. ; it is here that the hot plate comes 
into requisition, by the aid of which it is easily manipu- 
lated. 

Carbolic acid is not, at any rate, the most pleasant sub- 
stance to make into pills ; many things have been recom- 
mended, such as soap, wheat flour, marshmallow powder, 
etc. I have here a mass which leaves nothing to be de- 
sired, prepared according to the following formula: 

9 Carbolio Acid Crystals grains iss. 

Pulv. Glycyrrh. Decort ^ grains iv. 

Mucilage of Acacia q. s. 

Fiat. pil. 1. 

Croton oil, owing to its small dose, can be treated with 
success in the same way. 

Tannic and gallic acids can be massed with thick muci- 
lage; the addition of a little glycerin to keep them soft 
will be found very serviceable. 

Camphor makes a satisfactory mass with a small quan- 
tity of soap, say 1 grain to every 6, and massed with either 
simple syrup and tragacanth, or Proctor's paste if in- 
tended to be kept any time. I think the latter is prefer- 
able, — that is, if the size will permit its use. 

Chloride of calcium, being so deliquescent, is exceedingly 
troublesome. I have here some puis containing 3 grains 
of that substance ; they were made by the addition of half 
a grain of resin to each, and massed with Canada balsam. 
They have been varnished and have kept their shape per- 
lecuiy. 

Potassium permanganate is another troublesome sub- 
stance to deal with. I have some pills here containing 3 
grains made with the addition of half a grain of pi3v. 
resinee and powdered fuller's earth 1 grain, and massed 
with vaseline; they are much firmer than if made with 
ung. resinse alone. Kaolin ointment makes a good mass, 
but is not always handy at the dispensing counter. 

The bulkiness of most scale preparations can be greatly 
reduced by the addition of a few drops of water, and may 
be massed with pulv. tragacanthae co. and simple syrup. 

Soluble crystalline salts, such as potassium iodide and 
potassium bromide, must be treated with aqua destillata, 
m order to lose their crystalline form ; they can then be 
massed with pulv. glycyrrh. and simple syrup with tra- 
gacanth, as in the following: 

3 Potassii lodid 3 ss. 

AqusB Dest .' tiiiy* 

Pulv. Glycyrrh !!Krainsx. 

Syrupi et Tragacanthae q. s. 

Essential oils are a class upon which no fixed rule can 
be laid down; it is here more particularly where good 
judgment is of the greatest value in the choosing of an ex- 
cipient. Soap is useful, but the question of incompati- 
bility must not be overlooked. 

Cera flava for colored and cera alba for colorless oils 
are very useful, but should be used sparingly ; in fact, we 
would do well to remember to avoid their use where pos- 
sible. Liq. potassse, with all its drawbacks, is a very 
good friend m those cases where there is a superabund- 
ance of oil to be combined with an extract of resinous in- 
gredients. A drop or two will sometimes work wonders. 

I have her© some pills made from the following recipe 
which I had to negotiate during last week : 



Q Zinci Valerian 36 grains. 

Creosoti 18 ** 

Pil. Asafoetid. Co 36 '* 

Pulv. Rhei 18 " 

Pulv. Camph 18 " 

Ft. mas. divid. in pil. 36. 

As will be seen, each pill contains half a minim of creo- 
sote and one grain of zinci valerian., besides the camphor, 
none of which are particularly nice things to manage. I 
took care of the creosote by mixing it with an equal quan- 
titv of pulv. saponis animalis in a warm mortar ; I then 
rubbed down the camphor in another mortar and mixed 
it with the pulv. rhei and zinci valerian., after adding it 
to the soap and creosote, and by using an equivalent 
quantity of pulv. for pil. asafoetidae co. I got a splendid 
mass by the final addition of half a grain of calcii phos- 
phas. 

I will conclude my remarks with a few words on those 
cases where a x>otent remedy is to be administered. An 
intimate mixing and perfect combination is here of the 
greatest importance ; this end is best acquired by present- 
ing the drug in the form of a solution. In these particu- 
lar cases glyceriij is especially useful ; for instance, by its 
means hyd. bichlor. and strychnia may be first dissolved 
and massed with some inert vegetable powder. I think it 
is now generally admitted that such puis should be made 
up to the size of one grain.— P/kirm. Joum. 

KUEHNLENZ'S WASH BOTTLE. 

FOR the purpose of compelling a gas to remain in pro- 
longed contact with a wash liquid, F. A. Kuehnlenz 
has devised the wash bottle here illustrated. The internal 
tube carries four glass bells which 
successively catch the current of gas 
discharged lower down, thus insur- 
ing a more perfect washing. The in- 
let and outlet tubes b and c are sepa- 
rate pieces fused into the neck of the 
bottle. By a simple turn of the ground 
stopper m, these two tubes may be set 
out of communication and the cur- 
rent stopped. (Germ. Pat. 48,277). 




Medicated Cotton. 

The new Dutch Pharmacopoeia 
(Pharm. Neerlandica) has a series of 
antiseptic cottons, as follows (after 
Chem. and Drugg.) : 

Styptic Cotton {with ferric chlo- 
ride), — Absorbent cotton, 76; ferric 
chloride solution (neutral, spec. grav. 
1.441-1.448), 60; rectified spirit, 75. 
Spread out the cotton and sprinkle it uniformly with the 
liquids previously mixed. Then pack in a closed bottle 
and leave it so tor a day, until tne solution has equally 
soaked throughout; then dry at a temperature not ex- 
ceeding 40", until the whole weighs 100 parts. The cotton 
contains 25 per cent of anhydrous ferric chloride. It 
should be kept in a closed vessel. 

SiMimate Cotton.— Take 379 parts of absorbent cotton, 
spread it out, and sprinkle upon it a solution of 1 port of 
corrosive sublimate, and 20 parts of liquid parafiSn in 400 

Sarts of ether. Keep for a day in a stoppered bottle, then 
ry. The final weight of the cotton snould be 400 parts. 
It contains 0.25 per cent of corrosive sublimate. 

Iodine Cotton.— Ninety parts of cotton are heated to a 
temperature of 80* in a stoppered bottle with the stopper 
out, while in this 10 parts oi iodine, wrapped in a piece of 
filtering-paper, are introduced, and the heat continued 
until the iodine has thoroughly impregnated the wool. 

Iodoform Co^f on,— Cotton, 90 parts; iodoform, 5 parts; 
liquid paraffin, 5 parts; ether, .90 parts. To make 100 
parts of iodoform cotton in the same manner as sublimate 
cotton. 

Phenol or Carbolic Cotton. — Absorbent cotton, 93 parts; 
phenol, 2 parts; liquid paraffin, 5 parts; ether, 100 parts. 
To be made in the same manner as iodoform cotton. 
Product should weigh 100 parts. 



Variegated Colors for Show Bottles.— Take equal vol- 
umes of chloroform, glycerin, a mixture of one vol- 
ume stronger ether and three volumes carbon disulphide, 
water, cotton-seed oil, and alcohol. Shake the chloro- 
form with a little water, then separate the excess; to 
the chloroform thus saturated with water add a little 
bengal red, shake well a few minutes, and filter. In the 
ether and carbon disulphide dissolve a little iodine. In 
the alcohol dissolve a little bengal green or chlorophyll 
from fresh green leaves. Now pour tnese various colored 
fluids into a clear flint-glass bottle or other similar con- 
tainer iust large enough to hold them all, beginning with 
the chloroform and following with each in succession 
down to the alcohol. They should all be added carefully 
down the side of the container and without agitation, and, 
lastly, enough more alcohol should be added to completely 
fill the container after the insertion of the cork. This 
will give a bottle with six separate layers of colored fluids, 
and presents a very pretty sight.— JTie New Idea. 
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The Preparation of Microsoopioal Sections from Barks 
and Hoots used in Pharmacy. 

Ate recent meeting of the London Chemists^ Assistants 
Association, the following paper was presented by M. J. 
Cole: 

Barks and roots that have been dried must be cut into 
small pieces and soaked in water for several hours ; this 
will cause the tissues to swell up and regain, to a certain 
extent, their natural shape. They are then to be trans- 
ferred to methylated spu*it, which should be changed 
every twenty-four hours imtil no color comes away from 
the tissue. They will then be ready for cutting into sec- 
tions, or they may remain imtil required. 

Fresh specimens should be cut mto small pieces and 
placed in methylated spirit, which should be changed un- 
til no color is given off from the tissue. The hardening 
will usually be complete in a week, or they may remain 
for any len^h of time until required for cutting. 

Some barks will be found too hard to cut; they may be 
softened by soaking for a time in liquor potassse, then 
wash well in water until all trace of potash is removed. 

Sectioncutting^—Fairly good sections may be made by 
hand with an ordinary razor. Hold the piece of tissue in 
the left hand, keeping the forefinger straight so that it 
may form a rest for the blade of the razor to slide on. A 

good strong army razor answers very well. Hold it 
rmly in the hand and keep the handle m a line with the 
blade, and draw it from heel to tip through the tissue to- 
wards yourself. Keep the blade well wetted with dilute 
methylated spirit, and as the sections are cut place them 
in a saucer of spirit or water. 

Section-cutting with a Microtome. — If really good sec- 
tions are required, a microtome of some kind should be em- 
ployed. A very good and complete instrument, capable 
of being used for making all kinds of microscopical sec- 
tions, can be obtained from Messrs. W. Watson & Sons, 
of 313 High Holbom. Screw the microtome to a firm 
table, and, with the tube supplied with the machine, punch 
out a cylinder of carrot to nt the well of the microtome. 
Cut this in half longitudinally, and scoop out sufficient 
space in one half to take the tissue to be cut. Put the 
other half of carrot in its place, and make sure that 
the tissue is held quite firmly, but it must not be crushed. 
Now place the whole in the well of the microtome and 
commence to cut the sections with a strong razor, or the 
section knife that is supplied with the machine. When 
desired, keep the blade of the knife well wetted with dilute 
spirit, and as the sections are cut place them in a saucer 
of spirit or water. 

Bleaching. — Vegetable sections generally require 
bleaching before thejr can be properly stained. A solution 
of chlorinated soda is usually used. Soak the sections in 
distilled water to remove the alcohol. Pour off the water 
and add a quantity of the bleaching solution, and allow it 
to act for from three to twelve hours, or until all color has 
disappeared from the sections, then transfer to water, 
which must be changed several times imtil all trace of 
soda is removed. 

Staining Sections. — The best staining fluid for general 
purposes is logwood. Take 2 oimces of ground logwood 
chips, place them in a caUco bag, and run water through 
it until scarcely any color comes away. Drain away 618 
much water as possible, remove the logwood from the bag 
and spread it in a thin layer on a tray to dry. Dissolve 2 
drachms of potash alum in 12 ounces of distilled water. 
Put the logwood into a vessel, pour on the alum solution, 
and let it stand for forty-eight hours. Strain through 
muslin, and add 4 ounces of glycerin and 1 ounce of recti- 
fied spirit, mix well together, filter through paper, and add 
a small lump of camphor to make the mixture keep. 
Place the section in distilled water. 

Add from 30 to 40 drops of the log;wood solution to an 
ounce of distilled water, fil ter, and immerse the section 
for three or four hours. Wash well in distilled water and 
then soak for a short time in ordinary tap water to fix 
the color. 

Transfer to methylated spirit for ten to fifteen minutes 
to dehydrate. 

. Take a small saucer or watch-glass full of clove oil and 
carefully fioat the section on to the surface of the oil and 
let it soak for five or ten minutes. When quite clear, 
wash in turpentine and mount in Canada balsam. 

The logwood solution may be used undiluted for quick 
staining, but better results are obtained by the slower 
process. 

Mounting in Canada Balaam. — Take 4 ounces of dried 
Canada balsam and dissolve in 4 fiuidounces of benzol, 
filter, and keep in a good outside-capped bottle. 

Clean a slide, place some balsam on its centre, take the 
section from the turpentine with a lifter, and place it in 
the balsam on the slide. Now clean a cover glass, and 
with a pair of forceps bring its edge in contact with the 
balsam on the slide ; ease it down carefully so that no air 
bubbles may be enclosed, and press down until the section 
lies quite fiat. Now put the slide away for a day or two 
so that the balsam may set, and then take a soft brush 
and with some benzol wash away the exuded balsam 
from around the edge of the cover. Allow the slide to dry 
and apply a good coat of gold size, and when this has 



dried wabh the slide with some soap and water, dry -well 
with a soft cloth, and add a coat of asphalt. 

Double Staining. — 

Aniline Acid Green Stain. 

Acid Qreen 2 grains. 

Distilled Water 8 ounces. 

Glycerin 1 ounce. 

Mix the water and glycerin well together and dissolve 
the green in the mixture. 

Carmine Stain. 

A. 

Borax -10 grains. 

Distilled Water 1 ounce. 

Qlycerin i ounce. 

Alcohol jounce. 

Dissolve the borax in the water and add the glycerin 
and alcohoL 

B. 

Carmine 10 grains. 

Liq. Ammonia 20 minims. 

Distilled Water 80 minims. 

Dissolve the carmine in the ammonia, in a test tube, 
with the aid of heat if necessary, and add the water. 
Mix A and B together and filter. 

Place the section in the green stain for five to ten min- 
utes. Wash well in distilled water. Place in carmine 
stain for ten to fifteen minutes, wash in methylated spirit, 
in which the section must remain for at least ten minutes. 
Clear in clove oil and mount in C. balsam. 

Mounting Sections in Glycerin Jelly. —Place the section 
in distilled water and soa^ until all trace of alcohol is re- 
moved. Warm the jelly and place a few drops on the 
centre of a clear slide, and put the section in it. Clean a 
cover glass and apply it in the same way as directed for 
balsam. Allow the slide to cool, and then the exuded 
jelly may be scraped away with a penknife and the slide 
washed with water. Dry well with a soft rag and apply 
a coat of gold size, and when this has dried add another o£ 
asphalt.— P/uirw. Joum.^ December 21st. 

The Borax Lake and Industry in Oalifomia. 

At a recent meeting of the Society of Chemical Indus- 
try, Mr. C. Napier Hake read the following paper: 

The history of the discovery of borax and borates in 
Nevada may be briefly summed up as follows: 

In 1864, some borate of lime in the form of cotton balls 
(ulexite) was found in Columbus Marsh, but no particu- 
lar notice was taken of this discovery beyond send[ing spe- 
cimens to Washington, where they found a place in the 
cabinet of the National Museum. Between 1869 and 1871, 
a systematic search was made which resulted in the re- 
discovery of the deposits in Columbus Marsh, and other 
deposits of ulexite near salt wells. These deposits were 
worked for a short time onlv. In 1873, the deposits 
known as Borax Lake and Teers Marsh were discovered. 
The former lies in the Mojave Desert, the latter in Nevada. 
Both deposits are very extensive. A little later a third 
deposit was discoverea near Dagget, consisting of borate 
of lime (colemanite). 

Situation of Borax Lake.—The Borax Lake is situated 
in the extreme northwest comer of San Bernardino 
County, and is 450 miles distant from San Francisco in a 
southeasterly direction. 

Mojave station, on the Atlantic and Pacific Railway the 
nearest point of shipment, is connected with the lake by 
a good wagon road 72 miles in length. 

The lake lies in the valley of the Slate Range and Argus 
Mountains, at an elevation of 1,700 feet above the sea. It 
is oval in shape, and its greatest length and breadth is 12 
miles bv 8 miles. The greater part of it is covered with a 
hard saline incrustation, varying in thickness from a few 
inches to several feet. The surface is covered with white 
efflorescent matter largely mixed with sand. Under the 
hard crust, the lake consists of one vast bed of black mud 
containing a large proportion of iron sulphide satiirated 
with saline matter and stronglv impregnated with sul- 

Ehuretted hydrogen gas. The tnickness of this mud-bed 
as not been determined. 

In the lake are contained common salt, carbonate of soda, 
hydrated and anhydrous bicarbonate of soda, biborate of 
soda, sulphate of soda, hydrated and anhydrous sulphate 
of magnesia, salts of ammonia, and traces of bromine and 
potash. Although I made a diligent search, during the four 
weeks I remained on the lake, I was unable to detect a 
trace of iodine. A new and highly interesting mineral 
has been discovered in the mud of this lake in small hexa- 
gonal crystals, to which the name of ** hanksite " has been 
given, after Professor Hanks, of San Francisco, whose 
name is so honorably connected with the mineral devel- 
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opment of Calif omia. Its composition is expressed in the 
formula: 4Na,S04,Na,CO.. 

The lake may be for all practical purposes divided into 
three sections, each section representing well-defined de- 
posits of — 

(1) Biborateof soda; 

(2) Bicarbonate of soda ;^ and 

(3) Common salt. 

The borax occupies the northern portion of the lake. A 
^ery pure deposit of bicarbonate of soda lies on the north- 
eastern shore. The remaining surface deposits consist 
chiefly of common salt, which becomes purer towards the 
southern extremity of the lake. 

The conunon salt and bicarbonate of soda deposits have 
at present no commercial value. The latter is, however, 
of considerable interest as an example of the anmionia- 
soda process being carried on by nature. All the ingre- 
dients necessar;jr for this process are contained in the 
waters underlying the deposit, viz., ammonia, carbonic 
acid, and common salt. The deposit is from 6 inches to 
18 inches thick, and in .many places almost chemically 
pure. 

Crystal Beds.— Near the centre of the borax section, 
which is the lowest level of the lake, there exists a patch 
covering an area of about 300 acres, which is nearly 
always covered with water to a depth of from one inch to 
a foot. This patch is called *'the crystal bed," from the 
fact that the mud underlying the water is full of large 
crystals. These crystals are not deposited regularly, but 
form nests several feet in thickness and penetrating 3 or 
4 feet downward. 

The spaces intervening between these nests are filled 
up with mud, and are comparatively free from crystalline 
deposit. By damming oft the water I was enabled to 
make an examination of some of these nests. The crys- 
tals thrown out consisted of carbonate of soda and com- 
mon salt, with a large proportion of borax, some of the 
crystals of which measured as much as 7 inches. During 
one exceptionally dry season, when the water was low, 
about 700 tons of borax were refined from this source. 

The underlying water, at a depth of 15 feet, contains 
carbonate of soda, chloride of sodium, sulphate of soda, 
borax, and salts of ammonia. 

The ground around this crystal bed consists of a dry, 
hard crust about 1 foot thick. This crust contains car- 
bonate and sulphate of soda and about 1 per cent of bo- 
rax. On this hard crust there is, again, another deposit 
of efflorescent matter, containing about— 

Sand 50 per cent. 

Sulphate of Soda 16 

CommonSalt 12 ** 

Carbonate of Soda 10 " 

Borax 12 

This surface deposit represents the chief source of raw 
material for the manufacture of refined borax. 
The deposit is worked in the following manner : 
Method of Working Deposit,— When the crude efflores- 
cent surface has accumiuated to a depth of about 1 inch 
in thickness, it is loosened by means of a shovel and 
swept into windrows, space being left between each wind- 
row to allow of the passage of a cart. 

The surface, thus cleared of its salts begins to renew its 
coating. The moisture, as it creeps upwards, is evapo- 
rated by the heat of the sun, leavine the solid matter, 
which is held in solution on the surface. This action is 
allowed to go on for three or four years before the surface 
IB again disturbed. In order to get some idea as to the 
proportionate growth of the different salts contained in 
this efflorescent matter, I took samples representing six 
months' growth, two years' growth, three years' growth, 
and foxir years' growth. From all the sections from 
which these samples were taken the surface has been re- 
moved three or four times within the last twelve years, 
and in most places marks of the old windrows were 
visible. 

Analyses of Crude Bora^jc Material from Dry Lake : 





OMontiiii' 
Growth. 


2 Years' 
Growth. 


8 Years' 
Growth. 


4 Years' 
Growth. 


Sand 


58.0 
5.2 
11.7 
10.9 
14.2 

100.0 


55.4 

5.0 

6.7 

20.0 

12.» 


52.4 
8.1 
16.6 
11.1 
11.8 


58 8 


Carbonate of Soda. 

Rulphateof Soda 

Chloride of Soda 

Borax 


8.0 
16.0 
11.8 
10 








100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



The analyses show that the first six months' growth is 
richest in borax, and that the proportion of caroonate of 
soda to borax appears to increase regjilarly. The pres- 
ence of sand in such large quantities is due to the nigh 
westerly winds which blow periodically and drive it from 
the mountain slopes across the lake. This sand, no 
doubt, facilitates the formation of the surface deposit by 
keeping the ground in a porous condition. 

That only this section of the lake produces borax to any 
extent is due, no doubt, to its low level. The hard crust 
above mentioned dips in the water, which rises by capil- 



lary attraction. This contact appears to be a favorable 
if not a necessary condition, for during very dry seasons, 
when the level of the water is low, surface recuperation 
goes on very slowly or even ceases entirely. 

Process of Manufacture, — ^The factory, which is situ- 
ated on the northwest comer of the lake, consists of a 
dissolving house, raised about 20 feet above the level of 
the ground, concentration house, a refining house, and 
boiler house. The process by which the borax is ex- 
tracted from the crude material is very simple, and com- 
prises two operations, viz., dissolving and allowing the 
solution to crystallize. 

The crude material is transported by means of carts 
from the lake to the works, and is passed through a mill 
previous to its being thrown into the dissolving pan, in 
which is contained a boiling saline solution, proferaoly 
mother-liquor from the second crystallization. The solu- 
tion is kept boiling by high-pressure open steam as the 
crude material is oeing shovelled into it, during which 
operation free ammonia is copiously Riven off. The salts 
dissolve entirely, leaving the insoluble residue, chiefiy 
sand, at the bottom of the pan. The hot solution, after 
standing for some time in order to clarify, is run off into 
crystallizing pans and allowed to cool for from five to 
nine days, according to the season of the year. 

The product of this first crystallization is a mixture of 
octahedral and prismatic borax, slightW impure and 
somewhat colored by organic matter. This product is 
either sold as '* concentrations," or redissolved in boiline 
mother-liquor and the resulting solution allowed to cool 
to 120'' F. From this solution refined borax of excellent 
quality is obtained. The works are capable of turning 
out over 100 tons per month, about fifty men and sixtv- 
five animals being employed. The factory is exceedingly 
well arranged and suostantially built, cmd under careful 
and intelligent management. 

During the time of my visit at the lake the fuel used on 
the works was the sage brush, the only wood growth in 
this desert. The difficulties of collecting this material 
were enormous. Carts were sent out scouring the coun- 
try for ten miles round in search of fuel, and remained 
away often for a week at a time. This difficulty has been 
partially met by substituting crude petroleum, which has 
to be carted seventy-two miles across the desert. The 
resuliis, however, I am told, show a saving of nearly 40 
per cent as against the sa^e brush, besides other advan- 
tages, such as greater regularity of working. 

Water Supply.-— The question of water supplv is an ex- 
tremely interesting one. The water is obtained from two 
sources. The one which is used for drinking purposes and 
for feeding the boilers is brought in iron pipes from a 
cafLon lying in the Argus range, 7i miles distant from 
the works, at an elevation of nearly 300 feet. This calion, 
which forms an oasis in the desert, contains several 
springs, and where cultivated yields an abundance of fruit 
and vegetables. 

The other supply is drawn from artesian wells which 
are sunk to a depth of 55 feet on the shores of the lake. 
The water rises nrom 3 to 10 feet above the surface, and 
the flow is constant and regular. 

This water is strongly alkaline, containing about 1 per 
cent of carbonate of soda, strong traces of borax, and salts 
of ammonia equal to about 18 grains per gallon. 

Labor. -^The question of labor presents no difficulties ; 
all common operations are carried on by Chinamen, and 
this class of labor can be procured in California at a com- 
paratively moderate rate. 

rrarwporf.— The refined borax is packed in casks and 
transported to Mojaveinthe so-called ** desert schooner," 
a strongly built wagon drawn by 20 mules. The average 
load is 10 tons, and the trip to Mo;ave and back takes 
eight days. The road through the light sandy soil of the 
desert rises g^radually 1,000 feet during the first 25 miles. 

This road is controlled by the owners of the lake, who 
possess the right to the water, which is supplied to the 
four roadside stations through iron pipes from a range of 
mountains 10 miles distant. These stations afford sleep- 
ing accommodation for the teamsters and stabling for the 
animals. 

During my visit to California I took every opportunity 
of making myself acquainted with the extent and value of 
the borax deposits in the Pacific States, and I gathered 
that, though widely distributed, there are only three de- 
posits of any great importance which are actuallv being 
worked at the present time. These deposits yield from 
1,500 to 2,000 tons of borax annually, nearly the whole of 
which is consumed in the United States. 

The lake which I have described has been r^fularly 
worked for the last fifteen years under the direction of 
Mr. J. Searle, the chief owner, who is known all over Cali- 
fornia as the keenest bear hunter in the State; but he is 
not less known for his hospitality, high integrity, and in- 
tellieence. During this period it has supplied about one- 
third of the total amount derived from similar sources, 
and with considerable profit to the owners. The supply 
of borax on this late appears to be practically inexhausti- 
ble, and it only requires improved means of transport for 
its full development. 

In conclusion, it may be of interest to briefly allude to 
Death Valley, which lies 400 feet below the level of the 
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sea. Borax and borate of lime deposits have been discov- 
ered and worked in this valley, which is probably* the 
most desolate and least explored of any portion of the 
United States. The climate, owing to the intense heat 
and dryness of the atmosi)here, is almost imbearable. It 
is absolutely devoid of either animal or vegetable life. 
During several months in the year work has to be sus- 
pended, one reason being that the solution would not cool 
down to a temperature at which crystallization takes 
place. 

Saooharin in Belgiiun. 

Some time ago a heavy import duty of 140 francs per 
kilogramme, practically amounting to prohibition, was 
placed upon saccharin in Belgium, in the supposed in- 
terest of the sugar industry. It is now discovered, how- 
ever, that this law is quite inoperative, the consumption 
of the sweetener being noticeably on the increase and the 
article being freely obtainable from a number of dealers, 
while yet not a single ounce has passed the custom- 
houses since the promulgation of the new law, and no in- 
stances of smuggling have been traced. The explanation 
is now given that in the preparation of commercial sac- 
charin the process is one oi seven distinct stages. The 
product of the sixth stage is quite different from saccha- 
rin in physical and chemiccd properties, and to it, couse- 
c|uently, the duty cannot be applied. In this state it is 
imported into Belgium, and across its frontier it is sub- 
jected to the final process— a simple treatment with an 
acid, which converts it into the commercial article. — 
Chem, and Drugg. 



The Souroe of Fomice Stone. 

The supply of pumice stone used in the arts is at pres- 
ent derived mainly from the island of Lipari, in the Tyr- 
rhenian sea. The island is of no general interest, and is 
scarcely visited at all by any but Italians engaged in 
trading in its productions, such as currants, capers, wine, 
and pumice. It is mountainous in character, and consists 
of tufas and lavas, and of highly siliceous volcanic pro- 
. ducts. The district where the stone is found is called 
Campo Bianco or Monte Petalo (1,600 feet above the level 
of the sea). It is an interesting ride there upward from 
the town. The views obtained of land and sea during the 
ascent are very fine, And the effect produced by the first 
sight of the pumice deposit is curious, for after riding a 
considerable distance, partly along precipitous paths 
sufficiently dangerous to be interesting, and partly 
through vineyards and over grassy plains, one almost 
suddenly comes upon a seemingly snow-clad, narrow 
vaUey, enclosed by hills also quite white, and the whole 
glaringly bright on a sunny day such as can be experi- 
enced m this southern latitude. Into these hills workmen 
are ceaselessly digging deep burrows, working within by 
candle-light. In their excavations they come across 
many lumps of pumice stone, which are placed in baskets, 
subsequently being conveyed along the valley to the sea- 
shore, where small boats are loaded and sailed to the sea- 
port near by, where the stone is sorted, packed, and 
shipped to distant parts either via Messina or Leghorn. 
Some years ago it was almost the general custom to send 
the stone loose in the vessel to the Leghorn merchants, 
who sorted and packed it for shipment. This custom, 
however, has been altered, and by gettine the stone sorted 
at the place of production far better results have been ob- 
tained than formerly. There is no doubt but there is 
now less good stone to be found than used to be the case. 
For one ton of good light stone a miner has to have many 
tons of inferior quality to dispose of, and now that prices 
have been so interfered witn by the operations of the 
syndicate that has been formed to acquire the working of 
the principal portion of the mines from the municipality, 
it has become a question of paying a very high price for 
stone we could formerly obtain for far less than it now 
costs.— C/icm. and Drugg. 

Fiuri, or Indian Yellow. 

The following information regarding the curious East 
Indian dye stS known as pivri, or Indian yeUow, was 
furnished, upon the request of Prof. Graebe, of Berlin, by 
the India Office, on the basis of inquiries made by T. N. 
Mukharji in 1883 {Joum. Soc, of Arts, v., 32, p. 16), but 
seems to have remained almost entirely unknown. 

Piuri is produced in Monghyr (or Mungir, chief town 
of a district in Bengal, between 24° 22' and 25" 49' N. L., 
and between 85* 40' and 86" 66' E.) from the urine of cows 
fed upon mango leaves. Mukharji ascertained that the 
only producers of the dye stuff are a sect of gwalas 
(** milkmen ") who dwell in the suburb upon a place called 
Mirzapur. These people feed their cows exclusively upon 
mango leaves and water, which causes an increase of 
biliary constituents in the urine, and imparts to the 
latter a fine yellow color. It is asserts that the cows 
fed in this manner die after two years, but the piuri- 
makers declare this to be an untruth. Mukharji himself 
saw cows of six to seven years of age who had yielded 
piuri during four years. But these cows had a very 



sickly look, and the owners stated that they had to be 
fed occasionally upon ^rass and other fodder besides 
mango leaves, but that mixed fodder diminishes the quan- 
tity of piuri in the urine. In consequence of the injurious 
effects of the mango-feeding upon the cows (th e cow is a 
sacred animal to the Brahmanical sect of the Hindus), the 
piuri manufactiu*e is confined to but few persons, and 
these are despised by the members of the caste. 

The cows thus fed on mango leaves have the external 
urineiry organs rubbed three or four times daily with the 
hand, which alone enables them to pass urine. The urine 
is collected during the day in small earthenware pots, and 
is transferred every evening into an earthen vessel, which 
is heated over a fire. The neat causes the separation of 
the yellow coloring matter. It is pressed through a piece 
of cloth, and the pressed matter formed to a ball, which 
is dried first at a charcoal fire and then by exposure to the 
sun. It is now ready for sale. The merchants (chiefly 
Marwaries), who maKe advances to the makers, buy the 
piuri at 1 rupee per pound, and take it to Calcutta and 
Patua. A cow usually produces 3 quarts of urine per day, 
which yield about 2 oz. of piuri. The yearly production 
is estimated at 10,000 to 16,000 lbs:, which appears too 
high a figure. 

The chemical composition of piuri was studied some 
vears a^ by Stenhouse and Erdmann, and recently again 
oy Prof. Graebe. It was found to contain: euxanthic 
acid, 33 to 72 (mean 61) per cent; euxanthon, to 34 per 
cent; silica and alumina, about 1.5 per cent; magnesium 
4.2, calcium 3.4 per cent; together with water and volatile 
substances. — After Liebig^s Annal, 



Improvement in "Black Wash'' and '^ Lead and 
Opium Wash." 

F. C. Henderson communicated to the Dundee (Scot- 
land) Chemists* Association the following: A change of 
mercurous into mercuric oxide in the lotiohydrarg. nigr., 
which has sometimes been remarked, he had found to be 
prevented in the following formula: 

Calomel 3i- 

Glycerin fl. 5 i. 

Lime Water q. s. 

Rub the calomel with the glycerin in a mortar; trans- 
fer the mixture to a bottle; add 4 oz. of lime water, and 
shake well; then add sufficient lime water to make 1 pint. 
Where this lotion is in frequent demand the calomel and 
glycerin may be kept ready mixed and the lime water 
added as required. 

Made by the customary formulae the lotion of lead and 
opium presents a muddy appearance, and rapidly coats 
the sides of the container with a thick deposit. He there- 
fore recommends the following: 

Solution of Subacetate of Lead, 
Glycerin, 

Tincture of Opium aa fl. 3 i. 

Water q. s. 

Dilute the tincture of opium with 15 to 16 oz. of the wa- 
ter; mix the glycerin with the solution of subacetate of 
lead and add to the opimn solution, and finally add enough 
water to make 20 oz. The product is a clear mixture 
which does not separate. — B. and Col, Drug. 

Preparation of Strong Alcohol without Distillation. 

The following novel method has been devised by Conrad 
Schmitt for obtaining alcohol of a high percentage without 
distillation. While it is not likely that the method will 
be practically used where it is possible to employ the pro- 
cess of distillation, yet there may be special circumstances 
when distillation is impossible or undesirable, and in such 
cases the method may be followed, though the product 
will probably be suitable only for technical uses. 

Assuming that a 30 per cent alcohol is available, this is 
first mixed with a quantity of potassa, to cause a homo- 

feneous solution just short of separating into two layers, 
'he solution is now shaken with petroleum ether, which 
extracts all fusel oil from the alcohol. For every 300 C.c. 
of 30 per cent alcohol (that is, for every 90 C.c. of pure al- 
cohol), 600 C.c. of petroleum ether should be used. After 
the separation of the petroleum ether, a further quantity 
of potassa is added to the alcohol, so as to cause a separa- 
tion into layers, the upper one consisting of alcohol of 94 
per cent. This is separated, the small amount of potas- 
sium carbonate contained therein is neutralized with sul- 
phuric acid, the potassium sulphate separated, and the 
remaining liquid aecanted. This is said by the author to 
.be pure 94 per cent alcohol. 

The petroleum ether containing the fusel oil in solution 
is first washed with cold water, which deprives it of any 
alcohol it has dissolved, then with water at 50 "-60* C, 
which takes out the fusel oil, and finally with alcohol at 
SO^-eO"* C, which removes aromatic compounds. The 
latter are used for compounding artificial hquors, and 
the petroleum ether may be used over again for purifying 
fresn portions of crude alcohol.— C^ew, Centralbh 
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A NEW METHOD OF DETEBMIEriHG THE 
MELTING POINT OP PATS. 

THE determination of the melting point of fats is accom- 
paDied by many difficulties and uncertainties, chiefly 
owing to the almost unavoidable sources of error during 
the experiment. A simple inspection of the various melt- 
ing pomts assigned by different authorities to one and the 
same fat will prove this. Among the methods heretofore 
recommoAdedT and used, the following may be mentioned 
here: 

Bach warms the fat in a beaker and stirs it with a ther- 
mometer. As soon as the whole mass is clear, the tempe- 
rature is read off (Pharm, Centralh,, 1883, 169). 

Wimmel places a small glass tube, containing a globule 
of the fat, vertically in a beaker full of water, warms the 
latter, and notes the moment when the globule of fat is 
pushed upward by the water (Pogg. Annalen, 133, 792). 

The Society of Bavarian Chemists directs to heat a 
capillary tube, containing the fat and sealed, in a bath of 
glycerin until the fat is completely transparent (Hilger, 
^* Vereinbarungen," etc., 1885, 222). 

Pohl applies the fat to the bulb of the therlnometer, in- 
troduces the latter in water, warms, and notes the tem- 
perature at which the fat becomes detached and rises 
(Polyt. Notizbl., 1865, 165). 

Zaloziecki directs to introduce a little of the fat into 

a glass tube closed at the other end, and to pierce the 

globule of fat with a needle in the direction of the bore of 

^ the tube. On warming, when 

the fat melts, the cnannel 

made by the needle is stopped, 

and the expanding warm air 

below the globule pushes the 

latter out of the tube (Chem. 

Zeit, 1888, 788). 

Similar methods have been 
proposed by Guichard, Gross, 
sma Beran. Damien recom- 
mends to use a disc of the fat, 
and to arrange it so that one 
side of the disc lust melts 
while the other still remains 
solid {Compt Rend., 108, 1159). 
But this requires a too compli- 
cated apparatus. 

B. Konlmann, of Leipzig, 
from whose paper on this sub- 
ject (in Archtv d. Pharm, y 
1889, 828) this abstract is ta- 
ken, has endeavored to avoid 
the usual errors inherent in 
the ordinary determinations 
of melting points. His meth- 
od is based on the assumption that the melting point 
of a fat is not that temperature at which it possesses its 
greatest transparency (see Zeitsch. f. anal, Chem., 1886, 
part 1;, but that at which its several particles lose their 
cohesion sufficiently to part under a gentle pressure. This 
being assumed, it is only necessary to determine the exact 
temperature at which this occurs. This may be done in 
the toUowing manner. 

Supposing we had a vertically placed glass tube filled 
with the previously melted and then solidified fat, closed 
below but open above, and we were to place upon the 
column of fat a heavy body of such diameter as to slide 
easily up and down the tube. On applying a gentle heat, 
the tat contained near the bottom of the tube would melt 
first, tha liquefaction would gradually extend upward, 
and finallv the portion of fat still supporting the heavy 
body would melt, causing the latter to sink. This is the 
moment at which the temperature is to be taken. 
In practice the experiment is performed as follows: 
A capillary tube of very thin glass, about 1 Mm. 
in bore and 2) to 3 inches long, is filled with the fat (by 
suction), then put into a horizontal position, and into one 
end a little piece of platinum wire introduced, about 1 to 
2 Mm. in length ana about 0.5 Mm. in thickness, so that 
it just enters the column of fat. The other end of the 
tube is closed, after cooling. 

The tube thus prepared is placed into a warm-air bath 
in such a manner that the point where the platinum wire 
is situated is in contact witn the broadest part of the bulb 
of the thermometer. It must be remembered that the 
first effect of heat is to cause the column of fat to ex- 
pand somewhat, whereby the platinum wire is somewhat 
pushed upward. Everything having been arranged (see 
Fig. 2), heat is applied, and as the temperature gradually 
increases the fat will melt in the lower part of the tube, 
gradually melting upward until the piece of wire is 
nearly reached. At this point care must be taken to ob- 
serve the thermometer, and to refid off the latter at the 
moment when the wire sinks through the fat. 

The warm-air bath recommended by the author consists 
of a base of tinned iron, M, upon which rests a receptacle 
for water, W. containing in its centre a frame, r, into which 
the glass cylinder C may be inserted. This cylinder is 
closed by a disc, k, througn which passes the thermometer, 
and /is the capillary tube. A little alcohol lamp is used 
for heating. 



Rapid Estimation of Fat in Milk. 




Fio. 1. 



A. W. Stokes has devised a modification of Dr. Werner 
9chmid's method of rapidly determining fat in milk, which 
permits many samples to be examined in a short time. 
The method is as follows: 

Into special tubes (to be obtained of Messrs. Townson 
& Mercer, of London), which are partly graduated up to 60 
C.c, transfer lOC.c. of the mOk, if fresh, and then pour di- 
rect from its bottle some hydrochloric acid roughly to the 20 
C.c. mark. If the milk is a sour sample, weigh out 10 Gm., 
and, with a small wash bottle contaming strong HCl, 
wash the milk into the tube till it is full to the 20 C.c. mark, 
about. Now boil the mixture with frequent shaking till 
it turns brown. Merely heating it to the boiling point of 
water, by immersion in a water-bath is not sufficient. 
Leave for about three minutes to stand ; the color will 
darken considerably, while thus standing, without further 
heat. Cool by immersion in water; nil up roughly to 
about the 50 C.c. mark with ether. It is not necessary 
that the ether should have been previously washed with 
water unless it contains more than 3 per cent of alcohol. 
Cork the tube and shake the mixture for half a minute; 
let settle for five minutes. Accurately pipette off 20 C.c. 
of the supernatant ethereal solution into a tared dish, 
evaporate off the ether^ dry in an air-bath, and weigh the 
residual fat. It is advisable to take at least 20 C.c. of the 
ethereal solution, so as to avoid ibe errors of high multi- 
plication. It is perfectly easy to pipette off accurately 20 
C.c. of the ethereal solution; the presence of fat in the 
ether prevents the difficulty that is found in pipetting off 
ordinary ether. Now notice how many C.c. of ethereal 
solution are left in the tube. Here there is sometimes a 
slight difficulty, since above the sharp line that separates 
the brown mixture of HCJl and milk from the ^olorlees 
ethereal solution there sometimes floats a fluffy, narrow 
stratum of casein. If, however, three-quarters of this 
stratum be assumed to be ether, a correct reading will be 
made. From the whole quantity of ethereal solution 
originally present the percentage of fat in the milk is now 
calculated. 

The whole process, doing at the same time a number of 
samples, need not-tELke more than twenty minutes. Its 
accuracy is not exceUed by any other process; the process 
is simple; the reagents are those found in every labora- 
tory ; almost all the ether and the HCl can be recovered if 
thought worth while; the only special apparatus needed 
is a cneap calibrated test tube. 

The HCS and the milk in the process should not be boiled 
together more than two minutes, else the ether will take 
up a caramel-like substance. Very highly watered milks 
do not turn a dark brown because of the small amount of 
milk sugar present, while condensed and sugared milks 
become almost black. 
An example may show the calculation required. 
Ten C.c. of a milk having the spec. grav. 1 .031 and giv- 
ing 12 per cent by weight of total solids, when treated 
thus, gave, in 20 Cf.c. of ethereal solution, 0.277 Gm. of fat. 
There were left in the tube 6.6 C.c. of ethereal solution, 
making a total of 26.5 C.c. Then 

0.277 X 26.5 
2 

= 3.67 per cent in 100 C.c. of the milk. Dividing this by 
the spec. grav. 1.031, we get 3.55 per cent by weight of fat 
in the sample. Calculating from the spec. grav. and total 
solids, the fat should be 3.54 per [cent.~After Chemical 
News (November 1st). 



Milk Analysis. 

In the discussion of the relative merits of the different 
methods of milk analysis which was published in the 
Analyst, the many advantages of a simple modification of 
Wanklyn's method does not, I think, receive its due con- 
sideration. This modification, whicn I have adopted, I 
have already published in my annual report as milk in- 
spector for the city of Boston, Mass., 1885. and as analyst 
to the Massachusetts State Board of Health in their 
annual report for 1886, page 138. As being now the method 
generally followed by most of the official milk analysts in 
New England, a simple description of it may be of interest 
to others. 

The 5 Gm. of milk are weighed off in a large fiat-bottom 
platinum capsule of full 2i inches diameter on the bottom 
and about 3 inches across the top. The i-inch high side 
turns up from the bottom, not with a sharp angle, but 
slightly rounding, this being about the curve .with which 
the milk runs up the rim of the capsule, drawn by capil- 
larity. The milk in drying down does not thus form any 
thicker deposit at the angle of the side than elsewhere 
upon the about five square inches of bottom surface of the 
capsule. This relatively large amount of surface, one 
square inch to each Gm. of sample taken, causes each inch 
to be covered with only a little over a single grain of 
dried milk solids. The deposit is, therefore, so very thin 
as to be readily exhausted of its fat in its subsequent 
treatment with boiling x>etroleum naphtha. When using 
such small dishes as were originally proposed by Wanklyn, 
the residue would be so thick— that is, about three timeo-* 
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as would naturaUv render any such rapid method of ex- 
traction as I employ impossible, as the English analysts 
have learned. Each capsule has its serial number en- 
graved upon it, and they are made to weiRh a little over 
25 Gm. each, that the bottom may be stiff enough to re- 
main perfectly flat — a matter of very great imnortunce. 
They are also made to differ from each other only in the 
second and third places of decimals, so that only those 
weights have to be changed in many weighings, which 
is a matter of no little saving of labor where many score 
of weighings are to be made each day. A table of their 
weights is kept within the case of the scales. The cap- 
sules containing their samples are placed upon a constant- 
level, closed-top water-batn of the peculiar construction 
described on page 269 of the current volume of the Journal 
of Analuticcu Chemistry, This will hold 25 capsules at a 
tmie. Here, being surrounded by an atmosphere not al- 
ready nearly saturated with moisture, as would be the 
case if they were upon a water-bath with openings on its 
top, they quickly evaporate to apparent dryness. They 
are then transferred, for their final drying to a constant 
weight, to one of Weisnegg^s large porcelain-lined air- 
batfis, regulated to the constant temperature of 105*' C. 
Here they are dried in about half an hour, when they are 
cooled in a desiccator and each weighed immediately 
upon being taken out, to guard against their rapi4 gain in 
weight from exposure to the air. Replaced upon the 
closed-top water-bath, the*capsule is filled from a wash 
bottle with petroleum naphtha of the quality of the ben- 
zin of the U . S. Pharmacopoeia, revision of 1880. This, 
unlike ether, will dissolve out neither milk-eiigar nor 
lactic acid from the dried milk-solid residue. Moreover, 
1 gallon of it costs but as much as 1 pint of ether 
would, which is a matter of some little consequence to one 
like me^ who has had to use about 100 gallons of it in milk 
analyses during the past five years. 

The naphtha in the capsule, after bein^ allowed to boil 
down about one-half, is decanted off against a rod into a 
basin to guard against the remote possibility of some 
flakes of milk residue being poured off with it. Replaced 
upon the bath, the capsule is refilled with naphtha. This 
boiliog-up and decanting-off is repeated three to four 
times, wnen, after the last one, the outside of the capsule 
is washed off with naphtha played upon it from the wash 
bottle, to prevent any residue of fat being left there. The 
capsule, then finally replaced upon the bath to dry off the 
naphtha, is then cooled and weighed as before, the butter 
being rather determined from the loss of weight in the 
solids than by the weight of the evaporated washings. 

The ash is made by the ignition of the capsule over a 
one-inch wide Bunsen lamp, which thus gives so wide a 
flame as not to require a heating to a high temperature at 
one point, and thus a possible loss by the volatilization of 
the potassium chloride. The milk sugar I determine by 
the use of a Soleil-Ventzke saccharimeter in the same 
manner as has now been severiJ times described in the 
journals by Drs. Wiley, Vieth, and others. The other in- 
gredients which reduce copper in Fehling's solution are 
not thus reckoned as su^r, by which the apparent 
amount of albuminoids present, which are obtamed by 
difference, would be diminished. 

The peculiarity of my modification is, then, the use of an 
evaporatinK capsule of such a very large relative area as 
will leave tibe residue thin enough to be readily exhausted 
by the boiling naphtha. This a diameter of 2i inches 
in the capsule will do for 5 Gm. of better than average 
quality of milk, with a surety that there will not be as 
much as one-tenth of one per cent of fat left as a maxi- 
mum error. And surely this is fine enough for all com- 
mercial work, and it is much to be doubted if much which 
affects to be more accurate by a decimal than this is really 
so. The method, as involving no transfer of substance, 
cannot well be made more simple for the determination of 
total solids, fat and ash. When the average life of such 
an evaporating capsule under reasonable usage is consid- 
ered, it cannot well be cheapened, although the outJay for 
a kilo of platinum for 40 capsules like mine does, it is 
true, involve an original expense of nearly $400. The shape 
of my capsules makes possible completeness of extraction 
with the solvent used, and the construction of the closed 
water-bath hastens the process in no small degree.— Db. 
Bennett F. Davenport m Jour, Anal. Chem., iii., 309. 

The Unifloation of Nomenolatare in Organic 
Chemistry. 

The following is the text of the resolutions adopted at 
the International Chemical Congress recently held in 
Paris: 

Nomenclature of the non-saturated derivatives of the 
fatty series.—'^ The letters a and h shall designate the two 
atoms of carbon bound together by multiple bonds in the 
case of bi-substituted derivatives; in the case of tri- sub- 
stituted derivatives the designation may be omitted, pro- 
vided the two radicals united to the same atom of carbon 
be named first." 

For instance, the compounds 

CHt\p p/C«H» CHg Nr*— nxi 



shall henceforth be known as (1) a-methyl-b-ethyl-ethylen, 
(2) a-methyl-ethyl-ethylen. 

The same rule shall apply to bi-substituted ureas. 

Nomenclature of aldehyds.—'' Aldehy 6s shall hence- 
forth bear the name of the corresponding alcoholB, in- 
stead of the acids." . Hence we shall nave methylic, ethy- 
lic, and benzylic aldehyds, instead of formic, acetic, and 
benzoic aldehyde. A good reason for the change is thai 
the word aldehyd is only an abbreviation for de-hydrc- 
genated alcohol. 

Nomenclature of acetones,— ^' In the designation of the 
word acetones for the word c€u*bonyl, whicn is liable to 
misunderstanding, the term cetone shall be substituted, 
as it has no special meaning as yet, and corresponds to 
the word ketone used in German literature.'^ 

Consequently ordinary acetone, CHi— CO — CH», will 
be called dimethy Ice tone instead of dimethylearbonyl. 
In the same wa^ the compound CHg— CHt— CO — CE[»- 
— CHa^ hitherto indiscrinunatelv called dimethylacetone 
and dimethylcarbonyl, will definitely be known as di- 
ethylcetone. 

Designation of the group C^.— **The group CN c^all 
keep the name of cyanogen when substituted to an atom 
of hydrogen." Hence, for instance, the compound CtH* — 
CN, known as ethyl cyanide or propionitrite indiffer- 
ently, will henceforth bear the name of cyanethan. 

Value of the termination ol.— *'In the designation of 
hydrocarbons the termination ol FhaU be entirely dis- 
carded, and exclusively reserved for alcohols and phenols. 
The names of aromatic hydrocarbons shall always nave the 
termination en." [Note, — ^In the French text this ending 
is spelled ^ne, which in Latin languages has for equiva- 
lent ena or eno^ and in the German en. The last form has 
in this article been preferred to ene, which in English, 
owing to«the absence of accents, is liable to be mistaken 
for ineJ] 

According to the foregoing rule, durol and naphthaline 
will become duren and naphthalen, and so on with others. 

Fixing the value of the prefixes hi and di. — ** When 
designating bodies formed oy a duplication of the radi- 
cals, the prefix hi shall henceforth be employed, and di be 
kept for double substitutions. According to this conven- 
tion, some names already adopted are to be gradually 
transformed, and diphenyl, dipropagyl,etc., for instance, 
shall be known as biphenyl, bipropagyl, etc.^* 

One example will suffice to illustrate this important 
resolution. Let us take the two following compounds: 
(1) 



and (2) 



CH, = OH - CH,\ 
CH, = CH - CH,/ 



NH 



CH, = CH - CH, - CH,CH = CH.NH, 



each containing allylic groups. The first, being an amine 
twice substituted by allyl radical, will be called di-allyl- 
amine; the second, beine an amine substituted by one 
group resulting from a duplication of the allyl radiccd, 
will be named bi-allylatnine. 

Nomenclature of complicated nuclei like naphthalen^ 
anthracen, etc.; designation of the apexed.— Complicated 
nuclei are, it is known, represented by regular geometric 
figures. When compounds derived therefrom are to he 
named, it is necessary to indicate on which apex the sub- 
stitution of hydrogen by a radical has taken place. Such 
points may be designated either by numbers or by Roman 
or Greek letters. The Congress has decided in favor of 
Arabic numbers, and adopted the following order for the 
principal nuclei: 



7/\/\, 

KJJ- 

ft 4 



or 



7/\f /\, 



Naphtbalen (or naphthalin) 



7/\/\/\, 

J ' ' L 

ft 10 4 

Anthracen. 
CH, 




Phenanthren. 



NH 



i/\/\/\t 

J '— ' '. 

ft 4 

Fluoren. 



7/\/\/\. 

J I— ' I 

ft 4 



I I 

ft 4 



Carbasol. Acenapbthen. 



The programme bore also other desiderata, such as a 
system of notation for nitro-compounds and for nuclei 
containing other atoms than carbon and hydrogen, but 
the quoHtions were not considered mature enough for a 
final decision, and were consequently referred to some 
future international congress or commission. It was 
hoped also by pharmacists that chemists, leaving aside 
for a moment pure theory, might think of practical con- 
cerns and take initial steps toward a simplification of 
nomenclature, so that currently used chemicals should 
have names not exceeding four or five syllables. But the 
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programme was already so heavy that it became impossi- 
ble to consider outside questions, and the much-desired 
improvement was left in abeyance. It is perhaps unjust 
to ask or expect too much of one congress. So let this be 
praised for the good work it has done. If the resolutions 
adopted be generidly accepted, as it is hoped they will be, 
important progress will have been secuml towards uni- 
formity in organic nomenclature, and simplicity will 
afterwards be more easily obtainable.— After Chem. and 
Drugg. 

IJrio Aoid Estimation. 

A soiPLB and efficient method of estimating uric acid 
has been devised by Drs. Arthaud and Butte to supersede 
the processes generally employed, which they fina either 
unreliable or too complicated. The reagent is to be made 
as follows: 

Sulphate of Copper 1.484 Gm. 

Hyposulphite of Sodium 20.00 " 

Rochelle Salt 40.00 *• 

Distilled water sufficient for 1 liter. 

The effect of the hyposulphite is to turn the cupric into 
a cuprous salt, the excess of bvposulphite serving to pre- 
vent reoxidation. The Rochelle salt tends to make the 
reagent more stable and to hinder the formation of a 
sulphide. According to calculation 1.484 Gm. of the 
copper salt will precipitate I Gm. of uric acid. Hence 
each C.c. of the rea|;ent will throw down 1 Mg. 
of the acid. The test is applied as follows: The phos- 
phates of the urine having been' separated by means of 
soda carbonate in excess, 20 C c. of the filtered liquid are 
taken and transferred to a beaker. The reagent is now 
added from a graduated burette, with the usual pre- 
cautions, and when the curdy, whitish precipitate ceases 
to form, note is taken of the quantity employed. The 
test will show as little as 2 Mg. in 100 C.c. of distilled 
water. — The Paris correspondent of the Chem. and Drugg. 



Triohloraoetic Acid as a Beagent for Albumin in Urine. 

Mabsault and Lanouepin have met with urine con- 
taining albumin coagulable by heat, but in which the 
precipitate thus formed was redissolved by acetic acid. 
The same fact has been observed several times by Boy- 
mond and Patein. The former has found that Raabe's 
reagent for albumin in urine— viz., trichloracetic acid — is 
a special precipitant of the peculiar kind of albumin 
under consideration. Other reagents precipitate it like- 
wise, but this particular one has the special advantage 
that it does not modify the other forms of albumin. For 
this reason Raabe considers it preferable to nitric and to 
metaphosphoric acid. 

It may be used either in a solid or liquid form. A crys- 
tal of it may be thrown into the test tube ftontaining the 
urine, when it will dissolve and cause a turbidity or tur- 
bid zone. Or a saturated solution may be poured into a 
test tube and a layer of the urine placed on top, when a 
cloudy zone will be produced at the line of contact. 

Should the urine be rich in urates, the reaction may 
appear without any albumin bein^ present. But error is 
avoided if the urine is diluted witn distilled water before 
making the test.— J. de Pharm, et Chim. 



Estimation of Free Hydroohlono Aoid in Gk^trio 
Juioe. 

The process here described somewhat resembles that in- 
troduced by Sjogvist (J. Chem. Soc., 1889, 302), and is as 
follows: 10 C.c. of the fluid in which the free hydro- 
chloric acid is to be determined are colored with a drop or 
two of perfectly neutral tincture of litmus. Barium car- 
bonate absolutely free from chloride is then added until 
the litmus is no longer of a reddish shade, and the neu- 
tralized solution is placed in a platinum or nickel dish, 
evaporated to dryness, and gradually heated so as to de- 
compose all organic acids. After cooling, the residue is 
exhausted with water (not more than 80 to 100 C.c. should 
be used) and filtered. Lastly, the barium chloride present 
in the solution is estimated as barium sulphate. The ex- 
treme accuracy of this method has been ascertained by 
using it to estimate very small known quantities of hy- 
drochloric acid which were previously mixed with organic 
solutions, such as lactic, butyric, and acetic acids. --K. v. 
Jaksoh in Manatach., 10, 464; after J. Chem. Soc. 



Test for Minute Quantities of Nitrous Aoid. 



Artificial Salioylic Acid is said by Messrs. Charteris 
and liicLiennan to contain an impurity which, until it can 
be extracted, should prevent internal use of it or its salts 
of sodium. This impurity has been separated as a buff- 
colored powder, whicn is more soluble than salicylic acid 
and possesses poisonous properties. It is very likely a 
derivation of impurities contained in the phenol used in 
the process. It is furthermore suggested that the retarded 
convalescence occurring in some cases of acute rheuma- 
tism after the salicylic treatment may be owing to the 
prostration which this impurity causes. 



Gribs' reaction for nitrous acid bv mecms of alpha- 
naphthylamine has several drawbacks. One of them is 
that the solution of the reagent, though originally color- 
less, gradually becomes dark colored and loses its sensi- 
tiveness. Another is this, that the expected color reac- 
tion (red color) appears only verv slowly in highly dilute 
solutions (such as 1 in 1,000 million parts). lloway has 
improved the reaction, chiefly by substituting acetic in 
place of sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, and by keeping 
the two test solutions (one of sulphanilic and acetic acids, 
and the other of naphthylamine and water) separate 

Lunge has now found that it is much preferaole to keep 
the reagent mixed, since any contamination, by its ab- 
stracting traces of nitrous acid from the air, will be at 
once indicated by the reagent itself acquiring a color (up 
to deep red). Moreover, should it have become thus col- 
oi-ed, it may be readily restored as directed below. The 
reagent is prepared in the following manner: 



I. Sulphanilic Acid. . . 
Acetic Acid (sp. gr. 
Diesolve. 



1.040). 



. 1 
.800 



Gm. 
C.c. 



II. Alpha-Naphthylamine 0.2Gm. 

Water 40 C.c, 

Acetic Acid (1.040) ".. . .800 C.c. 

Boil the naphthylamine with the water, nour off the 
colorless solution from the bluish violet resiaue and mix 
it with the act tic acid. 

Now mix the two solutions and transfer it to bottles, 
which must be securely stooped. Access of light does no 
harm, but access of air might convey nitrous acid to it. 

The chief objection to keeping the two solutions sepa- 
rate is this, that if any nitrous acid should have been ac- 
cidentally absorbed from the air by either solution, a re- 
action for this impurity might be ascribed to the drink- 
ing water or other liquid which is being tested for nitrous 
€tcid. Whereas, if the reagent is kept mixed, and if it is 
free from tint when used, this is proof itself that no ni- 
trous compound was present in the reagent. 

Should the reagent become colored by absorption of 
nitrous acid, the latter may be destroyed and the reagent 
rendered colorless and fit for use again by shaking it wi^ 
zinc dust and filtering in an atmosphere free from nitrous 
acid. The colorless nitrate reacts as well as the original 
test liquid. 

The red color appears even in exceedingly high dilu- 
tions. In a solution of 1 part of nitrous acid m 1,000 
million parts of water it appears within one minute. It is 
curious that in strong solutions (say 1 in 1,000) the color 
produced is only yellow, unless a concentrated solution of 
naphthylamine is used for preparing the test liquid.— 
After Zeitsch. f. ang. Chem., 1889, 666. 



Furifleation of Benzin. 

Mr. Geo. M. Berinqer recently read a paper on this 
subject before the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. We 
take from it the foUowing: 

The U. S. Pharm. of 1880 designates as benzin that por- 
tion of the (purified) distillate of Americcm petroleum 
which has a specific gravity of 0.670 to 0.675, and a boil- 
ing point of 50** to 60' C. (122" to 140" F.). 

Mr. Berin^r finds that a benzin answering to these re- 
quirements IS exceedingly hard to obtain. Benzin of the 
low specific gravity reouired by the Pharmacopceia is 
usually designated gasoline. Moreover, every specimen 
of commercial deodorized benzin which the author exam- 
ined was so contaminated with pyrogenous and sulphu- 
rous impurities that it was totaJIy unfit for any renned 
purposes. 

Gfe furnishes an easy method by which benzin may be 
freed from these impurities. The method consists simply 
in oxidizing the sulphur compounds, etc., by means of 
permanganate of potassium. He directs this to be done in 
the foUowing manner: 

Mix one-half pint of sulphuric acid with 8i pints of 
water, and allow to cool. Then pour it into a 2-gallon 
bottle and dissolve 1 av. oz. of permanganate of potas- 
sium in it. Next add 1 gallon of oenzin and shake thor- 
oughly and frequently in the course of twenty four hours. 
Separate the benzin and again shake it frequently in the 
course of several hours with a mixture of water 2 pints, 
caustic soda one-half av. oz., permanf^anate of potassium 
one-half oz. Then separate the benzin and wash it with 
water. The author tninks that the treatment with thd 
acid permanganate solution may be shortened by an hour 
or two. Besides, a foul benzin may require the quantity 
of permanganate above indicated, while a better kind 
may require very much less. 

When benzin thus treated is tested for offensive sul- 
phur compounds —by boiling with ammoniacal alcohol 
and treatment with silver nitrate - no reaction is obtained. 

When an exceptionally fine article is required, the ben- 
zin thus purified bv permanganate need only be rectified 
by fractional distillation from lard or some other fatty 
substance, as recommended by Dragendorff, and that por- 
tion only collected which passes over below 45* C. — After 
Am. Jour. Pharm, 
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Estimation of Theine in Tea. 



HiLQER recommends the following plan : 10 to 20 Gm. 
of the sample of tea are submitted to three successive 
treatments with boiling water. A slight excess of basic 
lead acetate is added to the filtered extract, the precipi- 
tate being collected, washed, and decomposed with hydro- 
fen sulphide. The filtered solution, from which the lead 
as thus been removed, is evaporated to dryness with ad- 
dition of pure sand, granular marble, magnesia, or chalk. 
The dried mass is now thoroughly extracted with chloro- 
form in a Soxhlet apparatus, the residue left after the 
evaporation of the chloroform being dried for three hours 
at 100** and weighed. By rep>eatedly crystallizing the 
residue from water or alcohol, it may be obtained color- 
less 

Waage has examined thirty-seven methods proposed or 
used for the determination of theine, and gives preference 
to the methods of Mulder, Fricke, Stahlschmidt, and the 
one described above, but considers Mulder's method, with 
some slight modifications, the best. The modified method 
. is as "tollows: 10 Gm. of tea are extracted by four 
treatments of boiling water, taking altogether four hoxirs' 
time. The filtered extract, measuring about 2 liters, is 
evaporated to a syrup, mixed with 2 Gm. of pure cal- 
cined magnesia and 5 Gm. of sand, and, after being 
thoroughly dried, is submitted to extraction with anhy- 
drous chloroform in a Soxhlet apparatus. The chloro- 
form is evaporated, a sliehtly colored residue being left 
which contains fatty and resinous matters. These im- 
purities are removed by dissolving the residue in hot 
water and filtering; the filtrate is evaporated to dryness 
and weighed after oeing heated to 100 ** for two hours. 

M. Hoffmann and R Tittelbach also recommend Mul- 
der's method, but the former considers it necessary to 
treat the aqueous extract with lead acetate to remove tan- 
nin and coloring matters as much as possible, precipitat- 
ing the lead from the filtrate with hydrogen sulphide.— 
Arch. d. Phann. and J. Soc. Chem, Ind,, 1889, 822. 

Delioate Beaotion for Rosin. 

Th. Mobawski communicates the following very delicate 
reaction to reco^ize the presence of pine resin m paper, 
soap, wax, etc. (m Mitth, d. Oeioerbemuseums, Wien), 

Dissolve a small quantity of rosin (pine resin), in a dry 
test tube, by means of acetic anhydride (CiHeOt ; not ab- 
solute acetic acid) and a gentle heat. Cool off, and cau- 
tiously allow a drop of sulphuric acid to run down the 
inside of the test tube. This will cause the appearance of 
intensely red to bluish-violet tints, which soon disappear 
again, however, when the liquid assumes a brownish-red 
color and a distinct fluorescence. 

This reaction takes place also^when the quantity of resin 
is very small. A faint violet tint may still be observed if 
only 1 Mg. of rosin was dissolved in 5 C.c. of acetic an- 
hydride. 

If rosin is to bie tested for in paper, the latter is cut, 
some acetic anhydride poured over it in a dry test tube, 
and heated to incipient boiling. The liquid, after cooling, 
is then poured into another dry test tube and the test per- 
formed therein as above directed. 

Bromoform in Whooping Cough. 

Dr. Stepp, of Niirnberg, publishes in the Deutsche medi- 
ziniache Wochenachrift a large number of cases of whoop- 
ing cough in which he claims to have obtained most 
satisfactory results from the internal administration of 
bromoform. The drug has, according to the author, no 
ill effect of any kind, and his numerous observations have 
proved that bromoform, as applied by him, is non-poison- 
ous, and that the pulse and temperature remain unaffected 
by it. The action of bromoform is entirely different from 
that of bromide of potassium, as has been observed in 
epilepsy, the former being rather an excitant than a seda- 
tive. Cnildren are ordered from five to twenty drops 
during the twenty-four hours, in very frequent doses. 
The solubility of bromoform in water being very slieht, 
the mixture requires the addition of alcohol. The autnor 
has administered bromoform in about sixty-five cases of 
whoopinK cough, the children mostly ran^g in afire from 
six months to seven ye€u;*s. The longest time reqmred for 
a complete cure was four weeks. Symptoms of pulmo- 
nary catarrh in all these cases were entirely absent, or else 
they were very slight and soon disappeared. No compli- 
cations existed in any of the C€U9es observed by the author, 
but Dr. Goldschmidt has treated several serious cases of 
whooping cough complicated with pneumonia, completely 
curing them in a fortnight by the daily administration of 
bromoform. Dr. Stepp concludes from his observations 
that under bromoform treatment bronchial catarrh and 
lobular pneumonia do not generally occur, and that where 
they exist at the commencement of the treatment resolu- 
tion takes place with facility and at an earlier period than 
under other methods of treatment. His observations 
showed also that the dose of bromoform must be in direct 
proportion to the severity of the affection and the age of 
the patient. The system does not seem to become accus- 
tomed to the drug, which has, moreover, considerable 
prophylactic power, so that the other children of a family 



in which whooping cough in an advanced stage already 
exists can be snielded from the disease by bein^ ^ven 
bromoform. Dr. Stepp believes that bromoforoi is either 
excreted unaltered by the lungs, or is separated into its 
elements, and that tne free bromine is excreted by the 
lungs. In this way an effect on the bacilli of the whooping 
cough could be easily supposed to result. 

Concentrated InfUsion of Senega. 

Mr. a. S. Buck presented at a recent meeting of the 
Liverpool Chemists^ Association a sample of concentrated 
infusion of senega which had a color which was not too 
deep, a perfect aroma and taste, which he had made by 
repercolation with the aid of lamp chimneys. The quan- 
tity of water used was little in excess of the volume of 
product, and no evaporation or heat was required. In 
making 1 pint, take 8 oz. of root ground to a uniform 
coarse powder, and distribute it tnrough five of the 
glasses. This seems to be the least number that C€Ui be 
employed for the complete exhaustion of the drug by this 
process. Into No. 1 put 3 oz. of water. Any percolate 
collected is passed into No. 2, more water being put into 
No. 1, and so on, until 16i oz. are collected from No. 5. 
By this time the water is passing through the marc with- 
out taste and almost colorless, the marc itself being taste- 
less. To the 16i oz. add 3i oz. rectified spirit. A precipi- 
tate is immediately thrown down, and this deposit goes 
on increasing for some days. Of this soHd matter the 
author takes no notice, as he finds that upon dilution, and 
on the addition of but a small quantity of ammonia, a 
very elegant mixture is produced.— P/uirm. Joum. 

Note by Ed, Am. Drugg, — We reprint this here for the 
purpose of attaching a brief remark. Concentrated Infu- 
sions are preparations which are ** time-savers," but have 
not met with much encouragement in this country. In 
some cases the addition of alcohol to preserve such a 
** concentrated infusion " will, no doubt, do no harm and 
merely preserve it. In others, it will precipitate a part of 
the active principle. On the other hand, in certain cases, 
an aqueous infusion is more or less inert, since the active 
principle may not be soluble in water, or but indififerently 
so. 



Naregamia alata, described first by Hooker, has recently 
been used in the G^eneral Hospital of Vienna. The active 
principle of this plant has been named naregamine. It is, 
we are told, an alkaloid which forms crystallized salts 
with the various mineral acids. In addition to the alka- 
loid, the bark of the rhizome contains wax, gum, aspara- 
gin, starch, but no tannin. 

The natives on the coast of Malabar, where the Nare- 
gamia alata is indigenous^ employ it as an emetic^ and as 
a remedy in bilious conditions, rheumatism, and digestive 
disorders. It has likewise been recommended in dysen- 
tery and in bronchial catarrh. In the General Hospital 
at Vienna this nevi remedy is employed in the form of a 
fluid extract, or in the form of pills or tincture. The dose 
of the fluid extract is stated to be from 30 to 40 drops in 
water flavored with laurel water. 

Another product is known as Artar root {Xanthoocylon 
aenaaalense). In the bark of this plant no less than foilr 
^kaloids have been found, one or which, that has been 
named artcmne, appears to be very similar to berberine 
in constitution ; but at present we know very little about 
the properties of the others. — Monthly Magazine. 

Lotion for Prost-bite.— Dissolve 3 drachms each of bo- 
rax and alum in a pint of distilled water, and, after solu- 
tion has been completely effected, stir in carefully 1 fl. oz. 
of tincture of benzoin. This is especially recommended 
by Liebreich. — Monthly Magazine. 

An ointment consisting of 45 grains of camphor oil to 
the ounce of lanolin is also spoken of with favor. 

Diuretin is the fanciful (and probably proprietary) 
name for a sodio-salicylic compound of theobromine, cor- 
responding to one of the soluble salts of caffeine. It has 
been advanced (Aj}oth. Zeitung^ December 14th) as an ad- 
vantageous diuretic, acting directly on the kidneys and 
differing from caffeine in not affecting the nervous system 
and not causing wakefulness and restlessness. It is said 
to have produced diuresis in cases of heart and renal dis- 
ease in which digitalis and strophanthus have had no ef- 
fect. As the uncombined alkaloid requires 1,600 parts of 
water for its solution, it is not readily absorbed and causes 
disturbance of the stomach. It is a white powder, said to 
contain 60 per cent of theobromine, dissolving with the aid 
of heat in less than half its weight of water, and remain- 
ing in solution after the liquid has cooled. It is adminis- 
tered to the extent of 90 grains daily in 15-grain doses.— 
Pharm. Joum. 

Chaulmugra Plants have, it seems, been successfully 
introduced at Reunion by the director of the Botanical 
Gardens. The trees are reported to be very difficult to 
propagate, and still more so to transplant. Hence the 
comparatively limited area over which they are found, 
notwithstanding the great medicinal value of the oil ex- 
tracted from the seeds. Chaulmugra oil is probably the 
only known remedy that willj not cure leprosy, but al- 
leviate it, and it is to this obiect that the plant owes its 
introduction in the Reunion Imajid.— Chem. and Drugg. 
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EDITORIAL. 



As the time for holding the pharmacopceial convention 
approaches, it is natural that suggestions should 
become more numerous and relate to all features of the 
work, from the composition of the committee to supervise 
the next revision to the details of publication; but it is 
notable and much to be regretted that, thus far, physi- 
cians seem to be devoting but little attention to the 
subject, and that the burden of the discussion and of pro- 
posing improvements and changes is being left to pharma- 
cists. It is not improbable, therefore, that the convention 
to assemble in May will be more distinctively pharma- 
ceuticcd than any which have preceded it, and it may be 
that the same will be true of the committee for revising 
the work. Considering the nature of the work to be done 
by the revising committee, there are some reasons why 
this should be so. The chief opportunity doctors can have 
for rendering service on such a committee, as physicians, 
and not on account of individual qualifications, is in de- 
ciding upon the admission or exclusion of articles to be 
considered. This is, however, a very limited field for 
usefiilness as compared with questions of pharmaceutical 
manipulation, chemistry, and nomenclature ; and with a 
majority of members representing pharmacy rather than 
therapeutics, the latter are very likely to be outvoted in 
the settlement of even this matter (as was the case with 
the present committee), unless it is definitely understood 
in advance that the decision with regard to the admission 
or exclusion of articles is to be left to the medical mem- 
bers. 

This stage of the work having been passed, there re- 
mains little which ciUls for the presence of physicians, as 
a class, on the committee entrusted with the detcdls of 
revision. Competent authorities on nomenclature, botany, 
pharmacy, and chemistry are much more commonly met 
with among pharmacists, and unless the committee 
should choose to delegate to the medical members the de- 
tails of matters relating to finance and publication, there 
will remain little for them to do of an important char- 
acter. 

The work done by the present committee of revision 
towards obtaining from dispensing pharmacists in various 
sections of the country, reports of the relative frequency 
with which individual medicines are prescribed, does 
away, in a great degree, with the need for physicians upon 



the revision committee; since it is possible, by this means, 
to arrive at a better estimate with regard to the demand 
for any particular article, than by relying upon the opin- 
ions of any available number of physicians, each of whom 
can, in the nature of things, express only an individual 
opinion, based, mostly, on his personal experience. 

It would seem desirable, therefore, to develop in the 
future this plan for obtaining detailed reports through 
pharmaceutical societies, regarding the extent to which 
articles are prescribed, as a basis for the matter contained 
in the Phamnacopoeia, rather than follow the custom here- 
tofore adopted, of relying (theoretically) upon the opinions 
of medical members of the revision committee. 

There are, however, good reasons why the presence of 
a reasonable proportion of medical men upon the com- 
mittee should be insisted upon. So long as physicians are 
expected to conform in any degree to the Pharmacopoeia 
in their prescriptions, they must share in the responsi- 
bility if not in the actual labor of its revision and publica- 
tion, and when they cease to be represented on the com- 
mittee they will cease to be represented in the convention, 
or to regard the Pharmacopoeia as a work in which they 
have any professional interest. When this time comes 
doctors will have adopted, even more generally than now, 
the practice of designating the products of particular 
manufacturing pharmacists to be used in filling their pre- 
scriptions, and the condition of things which preceded the 
establishment of a pharmacopoeia will have returned in a 
great degree. The acceptance of the Pharmacopoeia as 
an authority, and confidence in its preparations, depend 
in so large a measure upon the co-operation of the two 
professions that every encouragement should be offered 
to physicians to participate in the work of revision. 
However little the majority of the medical profession 
may appreciate its importance, the Pharmacopoeia still 
remains of equal value to pharmacists and physicians, 
and both must co-operate in it. There is imminent 
danger of much trouble in the future from a misappre- 
hension of this question, and the pharmacists in the com- 
ing convention should, in their own interests, insist upon 
a division of responsibility in the next revising com- 
mittee. 

In the selection of articles which are to become oflScial 
(or pharmacopceial), the decision should be in favor of a 
greater rather than a lesser number. It may be safely as- 
serted that in just so far as the Pharmacopoeia fails to 
provide standards for nomenclature, composition and 
strength of articles which physicians prescribe at all, do^ 
it favor the development of proprietary articles and the 
prescribing of products of special manufacturers. So, too, 
the omission from the Pharmacopoeia of articles which 
have been official, and have had a definite composition, 
permits their legal sale under a well-known title, but with 
variable composition. Indeed, the present need of both 
the pharmaceutical and the medical professions is rather 
in the direction of amplification than diminution of the 
list. The fact that an article is official does not render its 
frequent use obligatory, nor is it even essential that every 
pharmacist should have it in his stock. No one thinks 
the less of an encyclopaedia, a dictionary, or any other 
book of reference for facts and standards, because it con- 
tains a great many words or facts which are but rarely 
used or referred to ; and no one haslet been so foolish as 
to suggest that, after the trouble has been taken to estab- 
lish certain truths, meanings, or accepted definitions, be- 
cause they do not happen to be in daily demand they 
should be expunged from current editions and their use 
abandoned. So it should be with the Pharmacopoeia. An 
article once included, and standards for its composition 
and purity having been established, it should remain. 
Corrections should be made of ingredients, processes, 
strength, etc., as called for by the experience and under- 
standing of subsequent revisers; but having been of suffi- 
cient importance to justify its consideration at one time, 
there it should stay, so that future readers may at least 
know what it was when it was in demand. The ignoring 
of this need has helped the growth of the dispensatories 
and decreased the demand for the Pharmacopoeia until 
the latter has degenerated into a means for increasing the 
profits to be made out of the former. 

To further increase the usefulness of the Pharmacopoeia, 
every title should, after the matter at present included, 
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contain, in the form of subordinate notes, a description 
of the differences bet^ween this and the corresponding ar- 
ticle in former editions and in other pharmacopoeias; the 
date of its original admission, and such of its incompati- 
bilities as are liable to produce toxic or harmful compounds, 
or such as are therapeutically inert. 

The question of dosage is not one of fact^ and therefore 
should have no place in the book, any more thUn that of 
the price to be charged for each article. Both are subject 
to wide variations according to circimistances. It may be 
that the German government requires the maximum single 
and daily doses to be incorporated in their pharmacopoeia ; 
but so, too, it enacts laws regulating the prices which 
pharmacists may charge for these articles. If we need 
the OHO, we need the other quite as much, in view of the 
present tendency towards price-cutting. If a pharmacist 
is unable to decide whether the amoimt of any ingredient 
in a prescription is excessive, or the dose directed is likely 
to be harmful, let him buy any one of the numerous dose 
books or text books on therapeutics, such as are to be 
found in every medical student^s library, and he will pos- 
sess all the necessary information on this head as well as 
on many others. Physicians certainly have no need for 
such an official declaration of what they may use, and 
have little sympathy with this scheme to incorporate, in a 
work of such an authoritative character, standards which 
do not exist in fact, and which may be used to their disad- 
vantage in many ways besides in suits at law. 

It has been said that the pharmacist needs some such 
authoritative standard for his own protection in a case 
where be has dispensed an unusual dose. It may also be 
said that in case the dose seems to him excessive accord- 
ing to the information contained in the usual works of 
reference — such as above mentioned— he has no right to 
dispense it at all without being assured that it is exactly 
what the prescriber intended, and in such a case the offi- 
cial poeological table would be but little protection, but 
would help to convict him of criminal negligence if the 
dose was excessive and bad been dispensed without the 
approval of the prescriber. Furthermore, it may be said 
that a pharmacist would be justified in declining to assume 
responsibility even under tiie latter condition, and may 
refuse to dispense the prescription at all. 



Paul Balluflf.— It is with great I'ogret that we have to 
record the death, on January 8th, of Paul Balluff, for many 
years one of the most prominent German-American phar- 
DQiacists of this citv. He was bom at Riedlingen, a small 
town of Wiirttemberg, on January 10th, 1816. His first 
pharmaceutical education was imparted to him by bis 
father, and he subsequently perfected himself by accepting 
engagements in various cities of Germany and Switzer- 
land. Having completed his studies at the University 
of Tiibingen he passed his final state examination with 
honors, and then oecame manager of a pharmacy. In 1852 
he came to this country, profiting by tne advice of his life- 
long friend and fellow-student, Mr. Gustavus Ramsperger, 
and opened a pharmacy in Williamsburg, which he con- 
ducted until 1865, when he became a partner in the phar- 
macy of J. Fabor & Co. (38th street and Sixth avenue) of 
New York. Two years later G. Ramsperger bought out 
Mr. Faber, and in 1872 Mr. Balluff became sole owner, 
transferring the business subsequently to the corner of 
37th street, where it has since remained. 

Although the deceased led of late for several vears a 
somewhat retired lif ^partly owing to the loss of a beloved 
wife and other domesfic affiictions, and partly to enfeebled 
health, his activity and prominence in all matters relating 
to the profession of pharmacy and its advancement, as 
well as to other affairs relating to public health, charity, 
and scientific progress, will always be vividly in the re- 
membrance of those who had the privilege of being ac- 
quainted with him, and still more so in that of his personal 
frieads. The writer enjoyed this privilege for over twenty- 
two years, and knows that he only voices the sentiment 
of all who have known the deceased, that he was a man 
of noble and lofty aims, of spotless reputation, of energy 
and determination ; a man who hated cant and sham, but 
who was a fast and true friend to those whose convictions 
were congenial to his. 

He was one of the leading members of the German 
Apothecaries^ Society, which he joined soon after his ar- 
rival in this country, and also of the College of Pharmacy 
of the City of New York, in both of which bodies he re- 
peatedly held the office of president, as well as other of- 
fices of trust and honor. It was mainly due to his energy 
that the pharmacy law of 1872 was successfully passed 
through the Legislature. He was for many years an active 
member of the ** Gesellig-wissenschaftlicher Verein " and 
of the German Hospital. He leaves a distinct void in the 



circles in which he moved, and his name will always be 
held in honored remembrance. 

Emlen Painter, President of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, died on January 15th at his home at 
Spuyten Duy vil, N. Y. He was bom in 1844 at Concord, 
Pa. Having been brought up and educated under the 
care of the Society of Friends, he commenced his profes- 
sional career with Charles Shivers, of Philadelphia, at- 
tended the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, ana gradu- 
ated in 1866. Next year he removed to San Francisco, 
where he soon rose to prominence in his profession, even- 
tually becoming one of the founders of the California Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, and subsequently holding therein vari- 
ous offices, especially that of professor of pharmacy. In 
1883 he removed to New York, where he became the owner 
of the pharmacy at the comer of 34th street and Sixth 
avenue. Though somewhat enfeebled in health, he became 
a most active worker in pharmaceutical and educational 
organizations, notably as a trustee in the College of Phar- 
macy of the City of New York, and as a member and officer 
in the American Pharmacoutical Association. He contri- 
buted largely, by extensive experiments and special stud- 
ies, to the success of the National Formulary, and was the 
author of many valuable papers. For some years past he 
showed incipient signs of pnthisis which gave much concern 
to his friends, and the insidious disease rapidly developed 
after his return from the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion at Sau Francisco, so much so that he was compelled to 
dispose of his business and to seek relief by goin^ to a more 
favorable locality. Feeling the end approaching, he re- 
turned home, where he passed away four days later, re- 
gretted by a large number of friends. His remains were 
taken to Darley, Pa., for interment. 

Dr. Walter De F. Day, for many years Sanitary Super- 
intendent, and for twenty-two years Professor of Botany 
and Materia Medica in the College of Pharmacy of the 
City of New York, died on November 27th last. He was 
bom at Catskiil, N. Y., in 1836, graduated at Williams 
College, and in 1863 at the College of Physicians and Sur- 

feons. New York. Having served in a medical capacity 
uringthe war^ and rendered very efficient service m hos- 
pital organization in the Army of the Potomac, with evi- 
dence of superior executive ability, he was appointed in 
1873 as Sanitary Superiutendent of New York City. Seri- 
ous ill health compelled him to resign this office in the 
summer of last year, and only a few months thereafter 
he passed away. He was a member of various medical 
societies, and held several honorary positions, tendered to 
him in recognition of his worth and scientific attainments. 

Toronto Dispensing Charges.— The Druggists' Associ- 
ation have at last agreed upon the prices which are to be 
taken as minima. The following are examples of the 
charges for mixtures : 

1 oz 20 cents. t 6 oz. . . . . . . 50 cents. 

2 ** 26 ** I 8 *• 60 *• 

3 ** 85 " 12 *« 75 •* 

4 ** 40 «* I 16 *• $1.00 

The way in which the price is to bo marked on prescrip- 
tions is to put down five times the charge and mark x. s. 

125 
below it ; thus for the 2-oz. mixture 

X.S. 

Useftilness of Japanese Lacquer. —Mr. R. Hitchcock 
says that the use of Japanese lacquer deserves more gen- 
eral attention. ^' It gives a surface to wood much harder 
than the best copal varnish, without brittleness. It takes 
a polish not to oe excelled, which lasts for centuries, as 
we may see in the old treasures of Japan. It is proof 
against boiling water, alcohol, and, indeed, it seems to be 
insoluble in every agent known. It is the b^t possible 
application for laboratory tables. I have a set of pho- 
tographers' developing trays that have been in use for 
more than a year, and I find them excellent and cheap. 
In Japan it is used for many household articles." 

Aqueous Solutions of Essential Oils.— It has been 
found by Bergmann that while mixtures of the fixed 
alkali soaps with hydrocarbons and essential oils form 
only emulsions in water, under separation of the respec- 
tive oils, a mixture of an ammonia soap with an essential 
oil will form a clear solution in water, especially in the 
presence of an excess of ammonia {Chem, I^it,, November 
6th). Turpentine oil, or some other essential oil, is first 
mixed with castor oil, or a mixture of it with some other 
fat oil ; the mixture is then subjected to the action of con- 
centrated acid, and the product, after bein^ washed with 
solution of salt, is saturated with ammonia m excess. Or 
the fat acids may be first separated by treatment of the 
fatty oil with concentrated acid, then washed with Palt 
solution, and the essential oil added either before or after 
saturation with ammonia. The preparation thus obtained 
is said to form a clear solution, and not only to possess 
the properties of a soap, but also to exercise, in aqueous 
solution, the solvent action of an essential oil.— P^rm. 
Jbiim. 
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QUERlEiS & AJSSWERS. 



Queries for which anewers are desired^ must he received 
by the 6th of the months and must in every case he 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer y for 
the information of the editor^ hut not for publication. 



No. 2,406.— Glue in Powder (G. B. E.). 

We have been informed by persons who have had some 
experience in the glue industry that glue can be reduced 
to powder only during cold weather in winter time. The 
glue to be used for it must have been deprived of as much 
of its water as possible. Any of the leading dealers in 
paints and dye stufEs can probably furnish it. 

No. 2,407.— High Speoiflo Gravity (Chicago). 

We are asked to suggest a liquid, insoluble in water, 
which has a specific gmvity of 3 or over, and which would 
be suitable as a Hquid in which determinations of specific 
fn^vity coiiJd be nuide. By inspectin;? the tables contained 
m Cwrnelly's well-known work, sev43ral liquids might be 
suggested, but we content ourselves with mentioning one, 
recommended by J. W. Betgers for a similar purpose, 
namely, methene di-iodide, CHsI«, otherwise known as 
**metiiylene iodide" (** Methylenjodid," or '*Jodmethy- 
len," in German). This has a spec. grav. of 8.342 at 5"" O. 
It is miscible with benzol, and in this way a range of spec, 
grav. between about 0.890 and 3.3 may be obtained. 

It will be found most economical to purchase this liquid 
ready-prepared, as it is somewhat troublesome to make. 
Eahlbaum, of Berlin, quotes it at 10 marks per 100 Gm. 

No. 2.408.— Bookbinder's Paste (G. F.). 

Bookoinder's paste may be prepared in the following 
manner: 

Soak 4 parts of best glue in 15 parts of cold water until 
it is quite soft, then melt it with a gentle heat, and add to 
it 65 parts of boiling water. In another vessel mix 30 
parts of previously prepared starch paste (of the usual 
gelatinous consistence) carefuUy and uniformly with 20 
parte of cold water, so as to produce a milky mixture free 
from lumps. Now heat the glue solution near to boiling, 
and pour it, under continuous stirring, into the diluted 
starch solution. The product will keep for some time, but 
may be rendered more permanent by the addition of a 
little carbolic acid. 

It is customary, .we believe, to add a small amoimtof 
alum to this paste to increase its adhesive property, as 
well as to aid in its preservation. 

No. 2,409.— Determining Sugar in Urine by Fermen- 
tation and Speoiflo Gravity (S. J. D.). 

Roberts' method consists in determining the specific ' 
gravity of the urine at 20' 0. before and after its fermen- 
tation, and multiplying the difference between the two 
specific gravities by 280, whereby a figure is obtained 
which expresses, approximately, the percent^e of glu- 
cose. 

Urine containing sugar has a higher specific gravity 
than normal urine. When the sugar has oeen caused to 
imdergo fermentation, the resulting products are carbonic 
acid gas, alcohol, and water. The CO* passes off, and the 
residuary urine has naturally a lower specific gravity 
tlum the original urine. By numerous exi)eriments it has 
been found that there is a definite ratio between the 
amount of sugar and the reduction of the specific gravity. 
If the temperature of 20* C. (68* F.) is carefully main- 
tained while taking the two specific gravities, a close ap- 
Eroximation to the true percentage of sugar is obtained 
y multiplying the difference with 280, q» stated above. 

Assunung we had a urine having the specific gravity of 
1.0327 at 20** C. If it is not Quite clear, it must be filtered. 
And if it does not have an acid reaction, strong solution of 
tartaric acid is added, in drops, until it is acid. [If small 
amoimts of albumin are present these may be disregarded. 
Larger quantities are preferably removed b^ heating a 
sufficient quantity of tne urine in a hermetically closed 
bottle immersed in boiling water, and subsequent filter- 
ing.] We now take a small piece of compressed yeast, 
which is best subjected to a preliminary purifying pro- 
cess. For this purpose it is triturated in a mortar with 
a little water, tne latter decanted, the yeast washed by 
decantation with more water, and then the moist residue 
transferred to an ash-free filter. When it hasdrained, the 
filter is spread out onblottingpaper and it may then be used 
at once or after partial drying. This purifiea yeast is now 
triturated with the urine, the whole transferred to a flask 
which is closed with a notched cork, and the flask set 
aside, at a temperature of 25' to 30^ C. {77" to 86"* F.), dur- 
ing twenty-four hours fat a lower temperature thirty-six to 
forty-eight hours may be necessary). The urine is then 
flltered through an ash- free filter and the specific gravity 
again taken at 20"* C. If any difference has been founa, 
the urine is once more treated with yeast and the specific 
gravity again taken after twenty-four hours. If there is 
a new loss, the last weight is taken to ccdculate the differ- 
ence. Supposing after the first twenty -four hours the 



specific gravity had been 1.0195. and after further twenty- 
four hours 1.0175, we would then say : 

1.0827 
1.0175 
0.0152 X 280 = 8.496 

that is, the urine would contain 8.496 per cent of glucose. 

If it is impossible, for some reason or other, to take the 
specific gravity exactly at 20'' C. (68" F.), then a devia- 
tion of 3 degrees either way may be compensated for by 
adding to the obtained specific gravity 0.0002 for every 
degree above 20" C, or by deducting 0.0002 for every de- 
gree below 20" C. A difference of temperature of less 
than half a degree may be neglected. 

The specific gravity may be taken by any method which 
will indicate the fourth decimal. A hydrometer or urino- 
meter will not answer for this purpose. There are only 
two good methods available. The best is by means of a 
specific-gravity bottle or pycnometer, and the next best 
IS the specific-gravity balance (Reimann's or Westphal's). 

No. 2,410.— An Ufebrin (A. J. W.). 

We have published numerous articles, during the last 
few years, giving an account of the chemistry, history, 
properties, etc. , ol antifebrin. We might refer i^pecially to 
our volume for 1888, pages 3, 51. 118, 152, etc. ; for 1889,75, 
etc. (see index). Briefly recapitulated, the chief points of 
Interest are the following: 

Chemistry, — Antifebrin is a specially coined naire for a 
chemical longknown underthe nameacetaiiilid, the medi- 
cal properties of which had been overlooked until 1887, 
when Drs. Cahn and Hepp, of Strassburg, discovered 
them. 

It is prepared by heating pure aniline (C«H»NH«) with 
glacial acetic acid tor several days under a return-condens- 
er, and subsequently distilling the product. At 295" C. 
pure acetanilid distils over, the hot distillate congealing 
to a crystalline mass on cooling. 

Properties.— Colorless or whitish crystals or lamellae, 
odorless, having a slightly burning taste, soluble in about 
200 parts of cold and 18 of boiling water, and in 3.5 parts 
of alcohol. It is neutral to test paper. 

For Tests of Purity we refer to our previous issues. 

Medical Properties, — Prompt antipyretic. For this rea- 
son it was named * ' antifebrin, " and became the flrst rival 
of antipyrine. In healtl y persons it does not diminish 
the temperature of the body. In fever, however, it causes 
a lowering of temperature by several degrees. It has also 
been u»ed, with moderate success, in some forms of neu- 
ralgia and rheumatism, particularly also in migraine and 
' ' katzen jammer. '' Sometimes it produces a cyanotic ap- 
pearance. 

Dose and Administration,— The average dose for adults 
is 4 to 15 grains. Owing to its poor solubility in water, it 
is best administered in warm liquids, or in a weak alco- 
holic menstruum, such as wine, aromatic elixir. It may 
also be given in powder, best triturated with some sugar 
or sugar of milk, or in capsules or pills. 

Further information on this and other new remedies 
may be found in the well-known work, ** Die neueren 
Arzneimittel," von Dr. Bemhard Fischer (fourth edi- 
tion, 8vo, Berlin, 1889). 

No. 2,411.— Lanolin (M. A; S.). 

Regarding this ointment base, we may refer to various 
papers published by us in former issues (volume for 1886, 
pages 43, 62, 77, 90, 98, 108, etc. ; for 1888, pages 51, 188; 
a paper by C. S. Hallberg on page 148 of the issue of 
August, 1889, etc.). By way of a condensed summary 
likely to convey all the information asked for by our cor- 
respondents, we give a translation of the article on Lano- 
lin from Beckurtsand Hirsch's '^Handbuch der prakti- 
schen Pharmacie" (vol. ii., page 183): 



LANOUNUM. 

Adeps LancR. Lanolin. [Prepared] Wool Fat.* 

A mixture of water and of various f^ty-acid compounds 
of the alcohols known as cholesterin and isocholesterin of 
the formula C3«H440. It is obtained from crude suint 
(wool fat), a fatty secretion of sheep's wool, but, according 
to Liebreich, it is also contained in the fatty excretions of 
other keratin tissues, such as the human skin and hairs, 
feathers of geese, chickens, pigeons, etc. It has these ad- 
vantages over other fats, that it does not become rancid, 
that it can take up a large quantity of water, is easily 
miscible with various medicaments, and is better absorb^ 
by the skin, without causing irritation. 

Lanolin is prepared, according to B. Fischer, from the 
crude suint, which is obtained in the wool-washinp estab- 
lishments by decomposing the wash water with acids, and 
which contains not only the fatty-acid compounds of 
cholesterin and isocholesterin, but also some 30 per cent 
of free fatty acids, and, besides, some odorous and colored 
impurities. The modus operandi is about the following, 
though it should be stated that the method of preparing 

• The technical name for wool fat to auini^ Dot lamolin. The latter to a luune 
given to the purified product by liebrei^ who has patented the prooess and 
Em a proprietaiy rignt to the name *' lanolin.** 
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pure lanolin is kept secret by the manufacturers : At 
first the crude suint is treated with caustic alkalies, 
whereby a milk is produced, which is separated, by cen- 
trifu^l action, into two layers, the lower one of which 
contains the contaminating fatty acids in form of a soap 
solution, while the upper one contains the cholesterin fats 
emulsionized b^ the alkali. From the latter a crude 
lanolin (contaminated with a calcium soap) is precipitated 
by calcium chloride. By remelting and washmg tne pre- 
cipitate, a purified product is obtained, which is converted 
into lanolin by kneading with water. From the ''centri- 
fugal " lanolin — which has a rather dark-yellow color — 
pure lanolin is obtained by melting with a little caustic 
lime (prepared from marble), extracting the mass with 
acetone, distilling off the acetone from the solution, and 
finally incorporating 25 per cent of water by knead- 
ing. [More recently, anhydrous lanolin is put on the 
market.] 

Lanolin (containing 25 per cent of water) is a white, imc- 
tuous, almost odorless, neutral mass, melting at about 
40* C. (by warming on a water-bath), and then separating 
into an ac^ueous and a supernatant oily layer (pure lanolin) . 
Lanolin is insoluble in water, but it takes up more than 
its own weight of it without losing its imctuous consis- 
tence. In alcohol it is partly soluble, and, after removal 
of the water by heating on a water-bath, easily soluble in 
ether, benzin, or acetone. Aqueous solutions of alkalies 
do not saponify lanolin; only by the action of alcoholic 
potaasaat a higher temperature, or by fusing it with caus- 
tic alkali, can the substance be separated into cholesterin 
and fatty acids. This resistance to saponification explains 
the fact that lanolin does not easily oecome rancid. On 
dissolving 0.1 Gm. of lanolin in 3 to 4 C.c. of acetic anhy- 
dride, and adding concentrated sulphuric acid in drops, 
a rose-red tint is produced which soon passes into green 
or blue (this is known as Liebermann's cholestol reac- 
tion). 

If 0.1 Gra. of lanolin, previously deprived of water by 
melting, is dissolved in 5 C.c. of chloroform, and this so- 
lution carefully poured on top of a layer of concentrated 
sulphuric acid contained in a test tube, a fiery brownish- 
rea zone makes its appearance at the line of contact, and 
the chloroformic layer immediately above the zone shows 
a violet tinge (Salkowsky ; Vulpius). 

On drying lanolin to constant weightat 100^ C, itshould 
not lose more than 30 per cent in weight (absence of undue 
proportion of water). When it is heated with solution of 
soda, it should not give out ammonia, and when kneaded 
with an equal weight of water it should not assume a 
soapy character. A solution of 2 Gm. of lanolin in 10 C.c. 
of neutral ether should not be tinted by the addition of 1 
drop of phenolphthalein solution (absence of alkalies), but 
should assume a deep red color upon addition of 1 drop of 
normal solution of potassa (free ratty acids). Upon igni- 
tion, lanolin should not leave more than 0. 1 to 0.3 percent 
of fixed residue, and this should not change the color of 
moistened litmus paper. 

No. 2,412.— Valuation of Meat-Peptones (Chicago). 

Our knowledge of the changes which albuminoids 
imdergo when passing from the insoluble to the soluble 
condition, particularly when the albuminoids reacted 
upon are not single bodies but complex mixtures, is rather 
fragmentary as yet. There is no ctgreement among ana- 
l^'sts either as to what products the analysis should estab- 
lish as present, or as to their relative proportions, or even 
as to the processes by which they are to be determined. 
In view or this uncertainty, we cannot, perhaps, do better 
than give a brief outline of a method or testing peptones 
proposed last year by Konig and Kisch (in Zeitsch, f. 
AncU. Chemie, 1889, 191), which ha3 at least the merit of 
establishing a few constituents with reasonable certainty 
and accuracy. A few preliminary remarks are first 
added, regarding peptones in general, from the same 
authors' paper. 

It is usually supposed that commercial peptones are 
prepared by digesting albuminoids by peptic or pan- 
creatic digestion. It appears, however, from evidence 
accessible to the authors, that many of these products are 
prepared, without digestive ferments, simply by heating 
natural beef, or beef deprived, by water, of extractive 
matters and gelatin, with or without hydrochloric acid, 
under strong pressure. Now, while there is still much 
uncertainty regarding the very nature of albuminoses 
and peptones proper, there certainly must be still more 
regarding the composition of these commercial products. 
For it is not likely that the meat solutions produced by 
heat under pressure (with or without acid) have the same 
value as the products of the digestion of meat by means 
of digestive ferments. 

When the q[uestion is raised, which features are to be 
specially inquired into by an analytical chemist who is 
asked to make a comparative examination of different 
brands, the following points appear to the authors to be 
of importance and fairly well determinable: 

1. Water. 

2. Fat. 
8. Ash. 

4. Insoluble Albuminoids. 



5. Coagulable Albuminoids. 

6. Products of Digestion. 

I. First Stage: So-called Albuminose. 

7. n. Final Stage: Peptone. 

These may be determined in the following manner: 

1. T^ater.— Weigh accurately 10 to 20 Gm. of the pep- 
tone (according as it is more or less liquid) into a tared 
capsule containing sand, incorporate it thoroughly, if 
necessary with the help of water, and dry to a constant 
weight. 

2. Fot^.— Extract the residue from the first operation with 
ether. On evaporating the ether the fat will be left be- 
hind. 

3. Ash [Process of Ed. Am. DRUGG.]--Into a platinum 
capsule containing some recently ignited asbestos-wool 
pour gradually a weighed quantity of the peptone. The 
latter must be well mcorporated with the asbestos by 
means of aplatinum wire tared with the capsule. Apply 
a heat sufficient to expel the water rather briskly with- 
out spattering. When a weight of peptone about equal 
to that of the asbestos has been added, evaporate to dry- 
ness, and then ignite very gradually and gently to avoid 
loss. Press the asbestos frequently against the red-hot 
capsule until i^ition is completed. Increase of weight 
represents ash in peptone. 

4. Insoluble A^ummotds.— Dissolve a weighed quantity 
of the peptone (5 to 10 Gm.) in water, filter through Swed- 
ish filtering paper, dry the filter, and determine nitrogen 
by EjeldaErs method. Multiply the nitrogen found oy 
6.25. This gives the amount ot insoluble albuminoids. A 
less accurate way is to weigh the dried filter and to re- 
gard the increase of weight as insoluble albuminoids. 

5. Coa^u;a6^AZ&um6n.—Tbe filtrate obtained from the 
insoluble albuminoids is acidulated with a little acetic 
acid, then boiled, and if any flakes separate these are fil- 
tered off and nitrogen determined as under preceding 
paragraph. 

6. Prodtusts of Digestion, etc . L First Stage: So-called 
Albuminose, 

Prepare a solution of the ** peptone," and free it from 
insoluble and coagulable albumen. The quantity of 
** peptone " to be taken is about 5 Gm. in the case of dry 
peptone, 10 Gm. in that of syrupy, and 20 Gm. in that of 
liquid peptone. Make the solution by filtration up to 500 
C.c. Take a suitable portion of this (60 to 100 C.c), con- 
centrate it to 10 C.c, and then mix it with 100 C.c. of a 
saturated solution of ammonium sulphate, cold. Collect 
the precipitate on a tared filter, wash with the saturated 
solution of ammonium sulphate, dry and weigh. Part of 
the excess of ammonium sulphate effloresces on the fun- 
nel. Next dissolve the contents of the filter (throwing 
the latter into the solution) in water to 600 C.c, and de- 
termine in an aliquot part, acidulated with hydrochloric 
acid, the sulphuric acid by means of chloride of barium. 
Tbe barium sulphate obtained multiplied by 0.566 yields 
the corresponding quantity of ammonium sulphate m the 
portion assayed. From this the quantity in the whole 
500 C.c. is easily calculated. The difference between this 
and the total weight of the precipitate is ** albuminose. ^^ 

Example : Supposing 5 Gm. of a ** peptone" — deprived 
of insoluble and coagulable albumen— had been dissolved 
to 600 C.c; 100 C.c of this (= 1 Gm. ** peptone") had 
been precipitated with ammonium sulpnate, yielding 
0.6225 Gm. of diy precipitate; this dissolved to 500 C.c, 
and in 100 C.c. or this the sulphuric acid assayed yielded 
0.1290 Gm. BaSO«. This multiplied by 0.566 yields 0.073 
Gm. of ammonium sulphate in the 100 C.c. examined. 
Hence the 600 C.c. contained 0.3660 of ammonium sul- 
phate. Hence the precipitate contained 0.5225 — 0.3650 
= 0.1575 Gm. or 15.75 per cent of albuminose. 

7. //. Final Stage : Peptone. — The solution prepared for 
No. 6 is used. In the case of stronger ** peptones," 50 
C.c. are sufficient; in weaker ones 100 C.c. may be ta[ken. 
Acidulate it strongly with sulphuric acid, and add solu- 
tion of phosphomolybdate of sodium fprepttred, as usual, 
for analysis, and containing in everj' three volumes 1 vol. 
of dilute sulphuric acid (1 : 3)], until a precipitate is no 
longer produced. Collect this on a filter, wash it with di- 
lute sulphuric acid (1:3), and determine in it, while still 
moist, the nitrogen by Kjeldahrs method. It should be 
stated here that phosphomolybdate of sodium precipitates 
both the albuminose and the peptone— that is, all the al- 
buminoids in the liquid. By multiplying the quantity of 
nitrogen obtained by 6.25, the total albuminoids are found ; 
and by deducting therefrom the albuminose foimd after 
{ 6, the amount of peptone proper is determined. 



Jumbul Seeds in Diabete8.~Dr. Graeser has published 
a paper on jumbul seeds, in which he develops the state- 
ment quoted recently in the Chemist and Druggist, that 
jumbul is an excellent remedy for reducing the amount of 
sugar in diabetes, but he states that the drug as it now ap- 
pears in commerce has entirely lost its active properties, 
so that before it can be effectively used as a remedy some 
means of isolating and keeping the active principle must 
be found.— German Correspondent in Chem* ana Drugg. 
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[OBIOINAL OOMlfUMIOATION.] 

AN IMPBOVED COIL FOB MILK ANALYSIS. 

BY 0HARLB8 RIOE, NBW YORK. 

THE advanta^ of employing the so-called Adams' coil 
(of thick blotting paper) in the estimation of milk 
solids, and particularly of milk fat, is generally recognized ; 
careful trial experiments having shown that, by its use, 
about 0.2 per cent more of fat can be extracted from milk 
than by an^ other method. 

While tms fact is xmdisj^uted, there remain, however, 
some slij^ht drawbacks, chiefly mechanical or manipula- 
tive, which not seldom inconvenience the operator. These 
drawbacks arise both from the material the coil is usually 
miade of, and from its shape. 

The coils are made of thick blotting paper, the kind 

generally preferred being that known as ^* white demy 
lotting, mill 428, 38 lbs." The best ** Treasury " blotting 
paper is also used. Now, unless the coil is made rather 
loosely, which is accomplished sometimes by rolling up a 
thread with the strip of paper, it is not always easy to 
cause the milk to sink into the coil with sufficient rajnd- 
ity. Moreover, the shape at either end is not conducive 
to a rapid absorption, and there is not seldom a loss from 
milk running down the side or escaping through a cen- 
tral passage. 





Bioe'8MUkCk>U and Weighing Tube. • 

Several modifications of Adams' coil have been pro- 
posed from time to time, one involving the use of asoes- 
tos, another that of cotton, but on trial I have found 
them to offer no material advantages. 

A good milk coil, or cartridge, should possess the fol- 
lowing properties: 

1. It should have a shape which permits the whole 
amount of the milk taken for analysis (say 5 to 10 Gm.) 
to be applied, or poured upon it quickly, without risk of 
loss. 

2. It should be so porous that it will readily permit the 
escape of water, during drying, for the estimation of 
solids, and afterwards readily admit the ether in the 
estimation of fat. 

The material which I have found to answer beet for this 
purpose is the so-called *' absorbent gauze," also known 
as '^bleached hospital gauze, "used for surgical dressings. 
It is a light open-mesh cotton fabric, having about 40 fine 
shreds to the linear inch, and weighing about li av. ounces 
per square yard. 

The milk coils, or cartridges, which I have been in the 
habit of using, consist of a small roll of this gauze en- 
closed in a wrapper of blotting paper, and their mode of 
preparation is as follows: 

Spread out a square yard of the gauze on a flat surface, 
fola it twice in one direction to reduce it to 36x9 inches, 
then fold it upon the long side in laps of If inches in 
width, so that when the whole is folded it will present a 
strip of 1 yard in length and about If to !{ inches in 
width, and will consist of some 18 to 20 layers. 

Now be^ to roll the strip up on the narrow end, like a 
bandage, but not too tight, until about 5 or 5i inches of 
the ^auze have been rolled up; cut the strip slantingly— 
that IS, not perpendicular to its body, but under an angle, 
so as not to cause ** bunching" when wrapped in paper. 
Place the roll upon a strip of mick blotting paper 4 mches 
long and 2f inches wide, and roU the latter over it so as 
to have it (the paper) project at one end about one-fourth 
inch over the gauze coil and about three-fourths inch at 
the other; then tie the coil with two threads. It will 
thus be 2f inches long and about seven-eighths inch in di- 
ameter. 

Fig. 1 represents a section of one of these coils, b being 



the gauze coil, a and c, respectively, the larger and 
smaller free compartment, d is the overlap of tne paper 
cover, and e e the strings. 

The lar^ compartment (a) of this cartridge serves as 
a funnel, mto which the full quantity of the milk to be 
tested is poured at once. A coil of this kind—intended 
for the smallest size of Soxhlet's extractor— wiU easily 
take from 8 to 10 Gm. of milk, and the latter will never 
entirely soak down to the bottom of the paper wrapper. 
If it should soak to the bottom of the gauze coil, this will 
do no harm, as it is one-fourth inch above the end of the 
paper. 

These coils may easily be prepared in quantity, then ex- 
tracted with ether, and kept in a drying oven, so as to be 
ready for instant use. 

I am in the habit of using very light ^ass weiehin^ 
tubes, with snugly fitting covers, each being num!oerea 
both on the body and on the cap. A c€urtridge, perfectly 
dry, is first weighed in one of these tubes, and all subse- 
quent weighings of it are made in the same tube. The 
milk to be examined is weighed in a separate stoppered 
graduated tube, then a suitable quantity of it, judged by 
guess and experience— corresponding to, say, about 8 Gm. 
—is poured into the compartment a of the coil, which had 
previously been taken from the weighing tube. The 
graduated tube is weighed again, and the difference cor- 
responds to the milk taken for analysis. The coil at once 
. absorbs the milk, and is then transferred on a capsule to 
the drying oven. When dry it is weighed for determina- 
tion or solids, and the fat then determined by extraction 
with ether in the usual manner. 

The size of these cartridges may of course be varied 
according to the size of the extractor in which they are 
to be used. 

I am quite certain that those who will try the gauze 
coils will prefer them to anything else heretQfore pro- 
posed. 

New Yobs, February ISth, 1800. 

INFINITIES IN PHABMAG7.* 

BY PROF. J. U. LLOYD, OF CINCINNATI. 

[Introduction omitted.] 

LBT US, in the spirit of a loftier scientific inquiry, lift our 
eyes to the vast arch beyond us and question the si- 
lent depths of pharmacal space. The teacher axkd the 
student of pure chemistry, the student in pharmacy, the 
physician, ^he biologist, the physiologist, and the toiler in 
the pharmaceutical laboratory, all may unite in the scru- 
tiny, free of interference with each other, for, as the cen- 
turies pass, its disclosures will still multiply. 

To tne student of pharmacy it is particularly inviting. 
To his exertions is due the vantage ground we now enjoy 
for observation. It is a common remark among self-made 
millionaires that the first thousand is won with greater 
difficulty and hardship than all the remainder. By a 
parity of experience we may, no doubt, prove that the hard- 
fought CTOund we now occupy may be extended a thou- 
sand-fold with comparatively little effort ; nor should it 
be thought that I belittle the past when I contrast the in- 
significance of the work it has accomplished with what 
remains undone. In this, as in all fields of research, the 
pioneers are entitled to the chief honors. It is the ecu9y 
task of later generations that demands of them results of 
a magnitude so much greater. 

To the matriculate in pharmacy, listening day after day 
to accomplished professors, and contemplating the seem- 
ingly endless literature on the subject, it may possibly ap- 
pear that no field remains for fresh explorations. With 
due respect to the accomplished roaster workmen, whom 
none can honor more than I, and without any desire to 
shatter an image or break an idol, I make bold to say that 
the mass of these observations magnifies the work in front 
of us as surely as an augmenting globe has an increasing 
area; and, further, that access to new territory is now 
easier than ever before. And let it be remembered that 
this area increiuses as the square of the distance tra- 
versed ; that it is not merely a double but a fourfold ob- 
ligation that rests upon us as heirs of the past. 

Let us take up briefly a few of the opportunities that 
offer to every pharmaceutical student through which we 
may find our bearings for a survey of the distances that 
stretch before us, as well as the impediments to be encoun- 
tered ; for it must not be assumed that all are equally ready 
for the new era. 

There are pharmacists who, sour over revolutions that 
have thrown the €tntiquated apothecary into the curiosity 
shop with his drenches and boluses, will never (be com- 
forted with anything new. 

*From an addren delivered before the College of Tbarmacy of tbe City of 
New York, Thursday, February 20th, 1890. 
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others believe that the study of pharmacy, in all re- 
spects, is for the gain that follows a mercantile business, 
and that there is no liberty for workers and investigators 
beyond the path that leads to the dollar mark; aua they 
have ample precedent to support them. 

There are also pharmacists who, models in their way, 
may object to comparisons that might infect a pharma- 
ceutical student with the notion that his profession has 
anything to offer him but drudgery; and doubtless their 
personalexperience has been such as in a manner to justify 
the objection. And yet I believe that, if we would hold our 
own birthright, to say nothing of enlarging the heritage 
of our successors, the student of to-day must be enthusi- 
astic and must gauge his work by higher standards of 
success than have prevailed hitherto. The rule-of -thumb, 
haphazard, ims^stematic searcher will be distanced by 
those with definite aims. There must be a thorough col- 
lege education as a foundation. The student must begin 
his work with his feet on a level with the heads of those 
who delve to-day. He must lift his eyes beyond the fitful 
light of our feeble torches, if he is not doomed to miss the 
bursting of the dawn. 

But a lasting truce to the spirit of cavil. With all our 
differences, we have common ground to stand upon and 
a common interest in the domain before us. And while 
it may be thought at first blush that before the pioneers 
in other sciences there lies a wider field for research than 
that which greets the student in pharmacy, I, for one, can- 
not concur m the opinion. Indeed, I shall make bold to- 
night to invite you to a comparison with the conditions of 
that science which of aU others is held to be the very em- 
bodiment of infinity— into the realm of the astronomer 
himself. 

The late R. A. Proctor, in that series of popular lectures 
of which ** Other Worlds than Ours " was an attractive 
member, compared our earth with those about us, our . 
universe with those by which it is surrounded, and carried 
us into the star dust of space that before the most power- 
ful telescope shades off into the, to us, edge of astronomi- 
cal infinity. And the same glowing conception had before 
his day burned on the canvas under the spell of the word- 
painter Richter's hand. Before such pictures we close our 
eyes that we may think in silence. But the mind wearies 
and the brain aches in an attempted comprehension of 
that endless chain where there is neither beginning nor 
end. The magnitude of one system is swallowed up in the 
immeasurable vastness of the surrounding systems^ and 
infinity envelops all. In my laboratory, when perplexed 
over problems that followed problems, I have tnou^ht 
agcdn and again of such revelations, and dared to imagine 
that a field of research as vast even as this exists in phar- 
macy. 

In studying the fragmentary history of comets— under 
the instruction of Prof. Wilson, late of the Cincinnati Ob- 
servatory, who has so admirably portrayed some of these 
erratic visitors— the magnitude of those travelling monsters 
as compared with thines mundane, and their mysterious 
motions, seemed scarcely less wonderful than did their 
littleness contrasted with the world of space they traverse ; 
and yet these wonders are not, perhaps, more incompre- 
hensible than those pharmaceutical verities connected 
with the migration of atoms that I have ventured to place 
in comparison with them. 

The late Prof. Carpenter, the eminent physiologist, led 
us, at a meeting of the Pharmaceutical Association at Nia- 
gara, into the wonderland of littleness, the beauties of 
physiological microscopy. The immeasurable distances 
spanned by the telescope are not more impassable to man 
than the chasm that separates us from the infinitely little 
revealed by the microscope. The former, stretching out- 
ward in whatever direction we may turn, leave an end- 
less trail of ciphers behind and beggar computation: the 
latter reach just as far into fractional infinity, an infinity 
of decimals, and we draw an idea of the one by contrast- 
ing it with the other. Startling as such a comparison 
may be, a slight familiarity with the questions before us 
will soon strip it of all extravagance, and prepare us for 
the bold inamry. Have we such distances in pharmacy ? 

Without nesitation 1 answer, Yes ; and to me they do 
not yield in immensity to those in any other line of inves- 
tigation whatever. Study teaches me that there is no 
limit to our field. It is boundless, and stretches from an 
unknown to an unknown. Other sciences cannot claim 
more. The track that leads us to the star dust is no more 
interminable. Infinity unfolds within infinity, and all to- 
kens of a centre recede before our quest, as unattainable 
as the circumference of the astronomer's sphere. 

We are met at the outset with a difficulty that not only 
defies penetration but baffles description. For the pre- 
sent purpose we may loosely define a plant as an or^^anism 
evolved, under the domination of an elusive principle 
called life, from inorganic or disorganized matenals. So 
far as we are able to determine, it owes its peculiar nature, 
its structure and properties, wholly to this quickening 
principle. Ignorant of the processes by which it has been 
differentiated from all other plants, the botanist describes 
and names a plant according to tne structure it has as- 
sumed under the inscrutable laws of its development. 
The elementary substances which enter into its composi- 
tion would assume, under the government of a different 



plant Ufe^ a divergent structure and different properties; 
and, subjected to the action of natural decomposition, in 
either case would return to their original state. The pro- 
cess of growth may be arrested at any stage; the process 
of decomposition may be hastened or retarded. But at 
whatever point we may intrude in Nature's living pro- 
cesses, what assurance have we that the plant will sur- 
render to the mechanical processes of the laboratory the 
secret of the principles which it owns solely by virtue of 
its life ? Can the subtle alchemy by which, out of the 
same elements, one plant yields bread and cmother poison, 
be recorded in the barbaric language of retorts ana cruci- 
bles ? Are they not as far apart as the mummery of the 
soothsayer is from the veiled future he affects to pene- 
trate ? Painful as the admission may be, we stand dumb 
before the mystery of the simplest plant in its living en- 
tirety. And when we turn to its crude fragmente, as 
gums, resins, barks, leaves, etc., we have scarcely the first 
clue to their true relationships. Or when at last we crush 
this thing of life that refuses to deliver up its secrets, and 
obtain from it, by certain processes, alkaloids, glucosides, 
oils, starches, sugars, acids, tannins, and other substances, 
all of which are more or less related smd dependent one 
upon the other, yet we know not what infinity of other 
results is possible to other forms of manipulation. 

Like the Widow Bedott's pies, which were pumpkin 
pies in the abstract, but in the last analysis were '* prin- 
cipally ingredients,'' many a product of the laboratory 
masquerades under a title which can claim but the fcdnt- 
est relationship to its empirical constitution. 

Now, while the different parts of the same plant are so 
divergent in their affinities, are we prepared to deny un- 
perceived affiniUes in different plants ? The spots on the 
distant sun may produce meteorological disturbances in 
an area of our glooe that would not respond to the wild- 
est commotions in another portion of the same globe. 

But into this Holy of Hohes we dare not attempt to lift 
the veil. Leaving its awful arcana undisturbed, we turn 
to consider plant remains as they come to us when the 
life is fled: for, as the butcher deals in flesh, not in ani- 
mals, so the pharmacist deals with vegetable remains, 
not with the plants themselves. And even in this re- 
stricted sphere we are met with classes and distinctions 
that warn us back to still narrower bounds. For while 
we have here and there broken over the lines of separa- 
tion that part the highest order of flowering plants from 
sedges and grasses, and then again from cryptogams 
with their siibdivisions, it has been done in the JiKes of a 
border foray rather than in the way of peaceful occupa- 
tion. They hang on the borders of our horizon like the 
nebulsB that perplex the astronomer, and yield as slowly 
to our methods. We must here confine ourselves to the 
one class which is best known. 

I speak now particularly of problems in plant struc- 
ture, a mere section of the pharmacist's study ; and I be- 
lieve we have not only not approached, in any direction, 
the furthest limit of such research, but have hardly begim 
to blaze our way through the virgin forests. And there 
are few of the experienced workers in this field who will 
not concede thus much at least. 

Only a few years back, vegetable remedies consisted of 
tinctures, syrups, infusions, and decoctions, or parts of 
plants in substance. Pharmacy then was a study of mix- 
tures, of conglomerates. In the lifetime of men about us, 
most alkaloids, glucosides, and other plant constituents 
have been broiii^ht4;o light, and pharmacy has now, some 
would fain believe, developed into a study of definite 
educts and products. In the time of the very apprentices 
in pharmacy to-day, the greater part of tiie important 
plant principles now known have been introduced, and 
many of us can call to mind other educts or products that 
as yet are in the hands of the physiological investigator 
or analytical chemist, and to the world unknown. As we 
refer to the results of these modem investigations, all will 
agree that, in addition to what we have found, there is 
much concerning each substance to leave to future schol- 
ars. I doubt if any thorough pharmacist, whatever his 
accomplishments, is to-day satisfied tvith a single plant 
examination that is recorded. Is there in this world a 
plant that has been exhausted of its material and its con- 
nected phyto-chemical mysteries ? Every page of your 
dispensatory is vocal with pleas for light, further light. 
Your Pharmacopoeia has been rewritten again and again, 
and is now wofuUy imperfect. Its pages do not bear re- 
cord of a single crude vegetable structure in which the 
inner unknown does not merge into and envelop the 
known ; and usually there is so little of the known that 
the crude drug is considered as an entirety, the commit- 
tee of revision not daring the attempt to mention its 
several constituents. 

Select an example from among the vegetable drugs that 
have been longest recognized as therapeutical agents, and 
first developed in regard to proximate constituents. Natu- 
rally, opium is named (a product only), or perhaps cin- 
chona is preferred as the more important. Each has been 
subjectea to lifetimes of conscientious investigation, but 
are not talented specialists, with the focussed light of all 
these years of investigation before them, still searching 
into their mysteries ? Are they not severally shrouded in 
the mist of that pharmaceutical infinity which embraces 
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the domains of molecular and atomic space, those unf ath- 
omed depths of molecular motions that, under the influ- 
ence of plant vitalities, produce substances which in 
themselves are perhaps marvels of simplicity on the one 
hand and of equal complexity on the other ? We should 
not underestimate the achievements of the unremitting 
toilers who have freely given their hves to these investi- 
flrationa, men now with us and those who have gone be- 
fore ; but no man can be injured by comparing his work 
with Omnipotence, and probably 1 do not go beyond 
many when I say that tne natural plant conditions of 
such presumably well-known alkaloids as morphine and 
quinine are to-day shrouded in obscurity, for some of us 
cannot concede that we have learned even the interstruc- 
tural associations or combinations of these labor-ridden 
substances. Are we sure that the conditions in which 
any, even of the best known, alkaloids naturally exist are 
comprehended ? Has it not been asserted recently, by a 
Buropean author, that morphine — the alkaloid first dis- 
covered — exists in opium as a sulphate, and not (as has 
long been accepted) a8 a meconate ? And I may perhaps 
venture to raise the question. Do we know that alkaloids 
undeniably exist in plants as the simple salts of acids, 
purely as direct acid compounds ? Facts innumerable 
connected with the simplest of plant organizations, which 
this age may not bring to light, are surely veiled in these 
directions. Even our most common plant constituents 
are so enveloped. Owing to the lack of proper systems, 
we are hardly able to avail ourselves of the benefits oi 
collated labor, which for the time being is quite as likely 
to add disorder as €tny thin^ else to our stores. However, 
from such work systems will no doubt be evolved in time, 
and as a result we may look to see systematic plant 
studies opened up in what is now an unknown waste. 
Oan it not be said, without fear of contradiction, that 
with each of Nature's crude vegetable productions there 
are unknowns in which speculations even are futile, be- 
cause we have as yet no system upon which to base our 
speculations ? While it is true that much which is of 
^eut interest and value to mankind has been developed 
m these directions, is it not also true that the eum of all 
the work so far accomplished is in such discordant condi- 
tion as to make it imperative for others to labor afresh in 
these same fields ? Do not our leaders recognize the fact 
even with regard to the best known drugs ? 

I remember to have read that a faithful student of en- 
tomology, who earned for himself a wide reputation 
by a liiework devoted to one, only one. class of insects 
(beetles, if memory serves me), in his old age jremarked 
that the mistake of his life had been the spreading of his 
energies over too much territory, and he deplored the 
fact that he had not devoted his entire attention to the 
habits of one family of that genus. Such reflections per- 
haps are more likely to come over the workers in phar- 
maceutical plant research after they have passed their 
period of usefulness; but probably if one could follow an- 
other in the studjr of a single genus of plants, the magni- 
tude of the field is such tnat the third and fourth gene- 
rations would see good reasons to restrict themselves to 
still narrower confines. With due respect, therefore, to 
our workers of the past and present, it seems to me that 
elaboration of the gn^und already gone over in plant ex- 
amination is the great and pressmg demand of this day, 
axkd that this service is not of less importance to phyto- 
chemists than the mapping of the so-called known hea- 
vens is to astronomers. Our most familiar problems are 
involved in obscurity, and the facts necessary to their 
systematic correlation as an entirety seem to be as much 
beyond our instrumentalities as the most intractable 
neoula is beyond the great refractor of the Ldck Observa- 
tory. Our finite minds are everywhere confronted with 
what is no doubt an orderly method, but recorded in a 
cipher we cannot read : 

"A mighty maze, but not without a plan." 

Are not these things true ? And need we hesitate to 
speak them out ? Need any student search for new ma- 
terial to work upon where conditions such as we have 
named are paramoimt ? What thoughtful man will deny 
that, in whatever direction we may turn, our records 
need overhauling, even in the statements concerning 
qualities and descriptions of woU-established single plant 
constituents ? 

As a further step in this line of thought—for I have as 
yet considered and referred to drugs of vegetable origin 
only that have been longest recognized and are best 
known— let us enumerate, besides the plants that men 
have attempted to investigate, those untouched by the 
chemist, and which have never been studied and are not 
even mentioned in our records. We find that those we 
have examined are so insignificant in numbers as to 
scarce justify mention. The little group so imperfectly 
known to us is counterbalanced by multitudes of spe<;ies 
of which there are numberless varieties. The botanist is 
yet discovering species, yetjormulating names; nor will 
this labor end during our generation. We have not even 
become familiar with the Bare names of the plants he has 
recorded, and so light is his work compared with our own 
that he has but to grasp a flowering branch, describe the 
connections, relationships, and name it according to a 



system, to complete his task. Comparatively^ this is a 
small work, ana yet to-day the botanist is crying in de- 
spair at the problem of species and sub-species determina- 
tion, of which the American field alone presents innu- 
merable difficulties. Befdre the American flora can be 
considered phyto-chemically, even as superficially as our 
work has baen done to this day with a few plants, ages 
will have elapsed, and the names of men now foremost in 
the ranks wiO perhaps have passed from recollection. A 
few dozen only of American species, more or less (usually 
more) imperfectly, have passed under the immature 
methods now known to the analyst, while east of the 
Mississippi River alone we have doubtless ten thousand 
distinct flowering plants. Add to these the flora of the 

great West, the untold product of South America, Asia, 
urope, Africa, Australia, and the islands of the seas, 
and we cannot but shrink before the contrast with these 
unexplored wilds of the little that we know. Thousands 
of square miles of primeval forests, dense jungles, and 
grassy pampas, which form blank spaces on our maps, 
await the tread of civilized man. lliese are wastes im- 
known to the very explorer; the botanist has not yet set 
foot in these voids, and we have seen how far the botanist 
even now outstrips the phyto-chemist. Even as I pen 
these words there comes (in public print) a cablesgram 
from a man for two years lost to sight in the '* Dark Con- 
tinent"- 

'* All the stretch of country between Tambuga and this place 
was an absolutely new country. The darkest region of the 
earth, it is one great, compact, remorselessly sullen forest, the 
growth of an untold number of ages. 

(Signed) Hbmbt M. Stanley." 

That wilderness has closed upon and absorbed this sin- 
gle thread of light, yet it must be part of the conquests 
of the pharmacy of the future. 

Regard for some of my friends, who seem to think, or 
at least assume, thitt pharmacy has passed through the 
stone and bronze epochs, past the iron age and into the 
golden era, is drawing me back; charity for myself as 
well lends further hesitation, for it is not pleasant to cast 
the life labors of one's colleagues and self behind, to van- 
ish like a waif in the profound, and realize that a mere 
trifle is worthy to survive. And yet I have hardly 
touched the untried shore. There are deeper mysteries 
interlaced. 

We must not overlook the fact that so far in this argu- 
ment, the boundary of which is even now all beyond our 
horizon, I have cited plants as if each constituent derived 
therefrom existed as a separate entity (which is by no 
means the case) : and we surely have more than one hun- 
dred thousand known flowenng species untouched by 
pharmacy and by chemistry. Each of these is, as we 
nave seen, in itself a very multiple of subjects, and of 
them each integral part again may resolve itself into a 
complexity. In studying plants we have flrst barks, 
gums, resins, leaves, roots, seeds, cmd other anatomical 
portions, and natural educts of interest—a medley of 
crude substances derived from the life-giving current of 
a single organism, each entirely distinct, and yet some of 
them are so dovetailed together that even in their mummi- 
fled remains it is a prodigious task to tell where our study 
of the one ends and that of the other begins. Not only 
this, but these integral portions may take upon them- 
selves different characters under different conditions, 
such as influences of soil and season, or even exhibit dif- 
ferences in properties under conditions apparently so 
similar that the very conditions themselves become mys- 
teries and subjects for new study. There are also inter- 
structural changes unexplained and recondite. For ex- 
ample, tobacco when a ^^wing plant is not the tobacco 
of the market; a simple (?) ''curing*' process, that any 
churl thinks he can explain, adds a something tO the leaf 
and takes a something from it; and these somethings, if 
examined, divide, subdivide, and increase in complexity 
during the ''curing" process, until, like the genii in the 
''Arabian Nights," they severally expand into an over- 
shadowing presence, each branching into an inflnity of 
its own. This is true of all other drugs; and even the in- 
fluences exerted by the curing process become a study, 
the significance of which pharmacists have not as yet 
grasped. 

The exasperating paucity of facts in these directions is 
perhaps more generally recognized and regretted by those 
who write onr books on phyto-chemistry than by those 
who study them. If a man were placed before a dark 
wedge of mfinite'size, his face to the edge, a feeble light 
from behind him would illumine its nearer portions. If 
the light was gradually increased, an increasing area of 
illumination would spread befoi*e him, beyond which an 
expanding area of darkness would hover, still looming in 
more impenetrable profundity the more the brightness 
grew. From each part of a plant, beginning in its very 
germ and continuing to its dissolution, such wedges seem 
to me to radiate in countless lines from every aifferent 

Soint of view, each expanding with the imresponsjve 
epths beyond. 

It is not for us to say that throughout this seemingly 
trackless void no lifjht or syptem rules. But.no tongue 
has yet pronounced its "open sesame." 
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I would not venture to mention the connected lines of 
thought that often carry our visions into other expanses 
correlated with these. In my laboratory I have been inva- 
riably baffled and perplexed, with prelusory enthusiasm 
verging towards despair; and as I turn to the authorities 
before whom I bow, I feel that I am not alone in this sense of 
helplessness, for it is evident that all are sipping from the 
same bowl of humiliation, which is the more apparent as 
each new volume devoted to phyto-chemistry appears, 
and we find its lines but an empty frame, with here and 
there an added rib, rough nailea to the structure, through 
the coarse meshes of which we peer into vacuity. From 
time to time it has been my good fortune to correspond or 
converse with those whose names are illustrious in our 
profession, and the cry is ever that of eagerness for the 
outreaches in pharmacy. It is not '* What can we find 
to work upon?*' but What single grain from this im- 
measurable storehouse shall we attempt to make our own ? 

I would not in this place, as before remarked, presume 
to carry this train of thought further, and, leaving plant 
crudities, more than refer to those substances that are ac- 
cepted to be proximate plant constituents, and of which 
the dead alkaloids seem now to be unfolding into an or- 
derly imity and to be yielding a system. Tnese several 
plant principles are evolved from defunct plants by meth- 
ods 01 pharmacy and chemistry. They appear from the 
nether side of phytivorous demolition, and there is a 
trackless space between the living plant and Uiese sapless, 
disarranged products. 

But enough I Let it suffice that I have tried to lead to a 
realization that, wherever we may be, in the most con- 
tracted nook of this sphere, there is room for all to work. 
I question, and, after this all too sweeping generalization, 
leave my hearers to answer the question, Is the immensity 
of space which confronts the astronomer more impene- 
trable ? Can it be more wonderful than the infinity that 
surrounds us, and need we seek in other skies than our 
Own for mysteries to fathom ? Has not enough been cited 
to show that we have no reason to sigh for new worlds to 
conquer, cmd that the student in pharmacy need not do 
homage even before those who study the heavens ? Not 
more than the merest fragment of a single line of inves- 
tigation connected with phyto-chemistry has been laid 
bare, but those who so desire can carry it further. Inquiry 
will never end, for the developments in any section that 
may be selected will overwhelm the investigator. As we 
branch out into connected, intermolecular problems that 
I dare not suggest as possibilities in a time to come, these 
conceptions become more painful, and we cover our eyes 
and bow our heads in reverence before the very smallest 
of the works of the Supreme Author, for the smallest is a 
growing immensity to man. Such are Infinities in Phar- 
macy. 

If a Sovereign Power could bring together the accumu- 
lated knowledge of the generations in pharmacy and all 
connected branches to this day, and with that knowledge 
endue a single toiler in this field, still he would be but 

** An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crjing for the hght, 
And with no language but a cry." 



A Oonvenient and Delicate Teat for Nitrous Com- 
pounds in Sulphuric Acid. 

Mr. John Henry Wilson points out that the usual tests 
for nitrous acid in presence of sulphuric, fail to be of 
practical use when the amount of nitrous acid is very small, 
as the reaction is difficult to reco^ize. In such cases he 
prefers the resorcin test. He writes as follows {Pharm. 
Joum.y January 11th): 

A far better test for nitrous compounds in oil of vitriol, 
and one which I venture ito think worthy of bringing to 
the notice of readers of the Journal, I have found in re- 
sorcin (dihydroxybenzene). It is a reagent dehcate and 
easy of application, which gives results immediately; and, 
Unlike the permani^ate and the ferrous sulphate tests, 
the color produced is permanent. 

If a minute quantity of resorcin, taken up on the point 
of a penknife, be dropped into 1 C.c. of sulphuric {u;id 
previously diluted with 5 ,C.c. of water, a yellow color is 
immediately produced if any nitrous compounds are pres- 
ent, which IS more or less intense according to the quan- 
titv. In my hands this test has proved extremely deli- 
cate and convenient, far more so than either of the tests 
mentioned above, or than that recommended by Frank- 
land, viz., the sulphanilic acid, phenol, and ammonia 
test. 

The resorcin test can be made quantitative in the fol- 
lowing easy manner:*! C.c. of the acid to be t^ted is 
diluted with 5 C.c. of water, allowed to cool, and a minute 
portion of resorcin is dropped into it and stirred with a 
glass rod until it is dissolved. The color is noted. To 1 
C.c. of pure acid, which has been proved not to give any 
color on the addition of resorcin. diluted as above (1 to 6), 
a solution of potassic nitrite of known strength is added ; 
then a minute quantity of resorcin is dropped into it, and 
the color produced— after the resorcin nas had time to 
dissolve, which only takes a few seconds— is compared 



with that of the sample to which the test has been added. 
If it be deeper, it is only necessary to add to another por- 
tion of acid less of the potassic nitrite solution until the 
color produced equals that of the sample of acid under 
examination. 

To those accustomed to work with the Nessler reagent 
in the estimation of ammonia in water analysis by 
Wanklyn's method, measuring the amount of nitrous 
compounds in oil oi vitriol by this method will be easy 
enough. I use small nesslenzmg glasses. 10 Cm. long and 
1.5 Cm. broad, the same as recommenaed by Wanklyn 
when operating on small quantities of water. 

Half a dozen of these glasses, which can be obtained of 
most dealers in chemicalapparatus, are sufficient to work 
with. 

Any one using this test will find it extremely easy. 
Besides, it is much more convenient to work with 1 C.c. 
of a corrosive acid like sulphuric acid than with 20 C.c. 

The author next gives a practical illustration of the 
working of the test, and the calculation of the results: 

One C.c. of a certain acid, diluted 1 to 6, was treated 
with resorcin, as above directed, in one of the small ness- 
lerizing gleisses placed on a white porcelain tile, and the 
color produced by the reaction of the nitrous compound 
on the resorcin noted. Into another glass containing 
1 C.c. of pure sulphuric acid (diluted 1 to 6) 1 C.c. of a 
solution of potassium nitrite was run from a pipette, a 
minute quantity of resorcin added, and the color pro- 
duced compared with that of the sample. In this case it 
was much deeper than the sample, although, as in ness- 
lerizing, it is easy to hit the right shade in practice. To 
three other glasses, each containing 1 C.c. of pure acid 
diluted with water, smaller quantities of the potassium 
nitrite solution were added in the same manner. It was 
foimd that one-fifth C.c. of the nitrite solution was suffi- 
cient to produce the same tint. One-fiftii of a cubic cen- 
timeter equals 0.1 M^. of nitrite of potassium, whence 
an easy csuculation gives the percentage of nitrous com- 
pounds as NsOt [nitrous anhydride] or HNO« [nitrous 
acid]. 

Calculated as nitrous acid (HNOs), 96 parts of nitrite 
of potassium (ENOs) correspond to 47 parts of nitrous 
acid (HNOa) ; hence 0.0001 Gm. of the nitrite corresponds 
(nearly) to 0.000049 Gm. of nitrous acid. 

The spec. grav. of the acid under examination was 
found to be 1.734 at 60' F. One C.c. of the acid would 
weigh 1.734 Gm. 

Hence 0.000049x100-4-1.734=0.0028 p. c. of nitrous acid 
(HNO.).. 

[We have preferred to write the author's figures in 
grammes and milligrammes rather than as fractions of 
the latter.— Ed. Am. Dr.] 

It may be observed that there is nothing particularly 
new in the reaction which takes place when nitrous com- 
pounds are added to resorcin. it is made use of in the 
synthesis of different dyes, and the reaction is familiar 
enough to those who have practiccdly studied the chem- 
istrv of the benzene derivatives. Besides yielding dyes 
with nitrous acid, resorcin, when heated with phthalic 
anhydride, is converted into fluoresorcin. . . . It was the 
above-mentioned reaction that led me to try it as a test 
for nitrous compounds in oil of vitriol, and I think it will 
be found e<iually convenient for testing spirit of nitre, 
and for estimating the amoimt of nitrous ether contained 
in it. It will be far easier to estimate the ethyl nitrite 
with resorcin than by the usual method involving the use 
of a nitrometer, which every pharmacist does not possess. 

I venture to think that resorcin will be found a useful 
test to those who have occasion to examine sulphuric acid 
for aerated-water manufacturersand others. Besides, there 
are many compounds, in the production of which sulphuric 
acid is used, where the presence of nitrous compounds is 
objectionable and in some cases inadmissible. In these 
cases the resorcin test will be found specially useful. 
[The test is of no use for nitrates; hence we have avoided 
using the term *' nitrogen compounds," here and there 
used by the author, and have substituted ''nitrous com- 
pounds" in place of it.— Ed. Am. Drugo.J 



Preparation of Absolutely Pure Hydrosulphurio 
Acid.— In a flask provided with a safety tube, mix 1 part 
of sulphide of calcium and 2 parts of chloride of magne- 
sium, with enough water to make a thin magma, and con- 
nect the flask with a wash bottle containing distilled water. 
On heating the flask, hydrosulphuric acid is given off in 
accord£mce with the following reaction : 

I. MgCl, -f X H,0 = Mg(OH), -f 2HC1 -f (ar-2) H.O 
magnesium water. magnesium hydrochloric water, 
chloride. hydrate. acid. 

n. 2HC1 + CaS = CaCl, + H,S 

hydrochloric calcium calcium hydrosulphuric 
acid. sulphide. chloride. acid. 

Since the reaction mentioned imder I. takes place only 
when the liquil is heated, the evolution of hydrosulphu- 
ric acid ceases when the source of heat is withdrawn.— 
J. Habermai^n in Chem, Zeit, 
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A GEITEBAL METHOD FOB DETEBMINING THE 
BXTBACTIVE IN CBUDE DBUGS. 

MR. A. L. Johnson ^ves the following directions for 
readily determining the extractive matters in crude 
drugjs, in a recent issue of the Druggists' Bulletin : 

D is a piece of inch-bore glass tubing, 7 or 8 inches long, 
which contains the drug to oe exhausted, and is connected 
by the glass tube X with the graduated receiving bottle 
A. C represents the suction apparatus attached to the 
water tap W, and may consist of a Bunsen or Sprengel's 
air pump, or any other convenient form of aspirator. B 
serves both as a safety bottle to intercept the back flow 
of water at times of varying pressure, and as a point of 
attachment for duplicates of tne apparatus A— D when it 
is desirable .to have them. To this end, the stopper should 
be fitted with suitable tubes and caps (G). 

The modus operandi of the apparatus, as will readily be 
anticipated^ rests on the exhaustion of the air from A, to 
replace which the menstruum from E is drawn up the 
rubber tube Z, and thence down through the closely 
packed drug in D to the receiver below. 

The operation itself may be described as follows: 




A dozen or more of the glass cylinders D, the number 
to suit the requirements of the operator, are provided 
with tightly fitting corks. Ten Gm. of the drug, in a 
state of fine powder, are transferred to one of these cylin- 
ders, a cork having been previously inserted. About 30 
Co. of the proper menstruum are tnen measured in, the 
second cork inserted tightly, and the cylinder given a 
thorough shaking. The drug in this condition is allowed 
to mcu^rate, with occasional agitation, until it is thorough- 
ly saturated. This point may be reached most readily 
and quickly by placing the tightly corked cylinders in 
the sand tray of a steam bath where they will be subject 
to a moderate heat. 

When the maceration is thus completed, the corks are 
removed one at a time, and tufts of absorbent cotton 
placed in either end of the cylinder. Now one of the 
corks is replaced by the perforated stopper carrying the 
tube X, wnich latter is at once inserted m the stopper of 
the receiving bottle A, as shown in the cut. Having 
made all the joints tight (only rubber stoppers should 
be used), the aspirator is started and the liquid used in 
maceration is completely drawn from the drug, which, 
now nearly dry, is pressed as tightly as possible in the 
cylinder. The stopper Y is then inserted, and the appa- 
ratus allowed to teed itself until exhaustion is complete 
or the required amount of menstruum (100 C.c.) has 
passed through the drug. Of the tincture thus formed, 
10 C.c. are evaporated to a constant weight at 105^ C, 
and the residue calculated as the extractive in 1 Gm. of 
drug. 

This method has been applied with success in the ex- 
traction of aconite and comum leaves, and golden seal, 
when a 50 per cent alcoholic menstruum was taken. 
Rhubarb, henbane, stramonium, and belladonna leaves 
were satisfactorily exhausted with 66 per cent alcohol, 
and the same mav be said of aconite, hellebore, and 
cannabis indica, when 94 per cent alcohol was employed. 

With some of these drugs the complete operation of 
estimating the extractive was performed by this method 
in less than 48 hours— a result not readily attained by 
percolation* 



Hydrosilioo- and Hydroboro-fiuorio Acids as Anti- 
ferments,— Mr. F. J. Homeyer, of Frank fort-on-the-Main, 
announces (in Pharm, Zeit,, 1889, Dec. 14th) that he has 
found both hydrosilicofluoric and hydroborofluoric acids 
to possess decided antif ermentati ve properties. On adding 
0.1 to 0.5 per cent of hydrosilicofluoride of calciuin, or of 
a soluble salt of hydroborofluoric acid, to a solution con- 
taining 10 per cent of glucose and 5 per cent of yeast, 
neither fermentation nor any other change takes place. 
Grape juice mixed with 0.2 per cent of the calcium salt 
behaves in the same manner. 

8tarch paste treated thus likewise remains unaltered. 
The author proposes to study the action of these acids 
more in detail, and promises further report. 




AUTOMATIC CUT-OFF FOB GhAS. 

THE automatic cut-off for gas here described is intended, 
primarily, for operations where the moment when 
the supply of gas is to be stopped can be determined by 
the rate at which a liquid evaporates. For instance, the 
flask a having been partly filled with water, it will be 
easv to determine, experimentally, about how much time 
will be required to cause the water contained in it to boil 
down to any given depth by the full flame afforded by 
the burner i, Supi>osing it has been ascertained that 
from the level at which the water stands in the cut, down 
to the orifice of the inner leg of the tube 6, one hour's 
boiling is sufficient. This, then, will be the time required 
to dissipate that much liquid by boiling. And in a simi- 
lar manner other periods of time may be fixed by ex- 
periment. 

Now the designer of the apparatus, Felix Bauer, pro- 
poses to use it for shutting off the supply of gas to its ovm 
burner. As long as the inner leg of b is below the surface 
of the liquid the steam wiU escape through c. When the 
orifice of the inner leg of 
6, however, becomes ex- 
posed, steam wiU also pass 
through the whole tube 6. 
and at its outer orifice will 
play upon a small expan- 
sion of a V-shaped glass 
joint in the gas supply, 
containing a little mer- 
cury and a few drops of 
ether in a trap. The steam 
playing upon the ether 
causes this to develop va- 
por under pressure; this 
projects the mercury into 
the Y-shaped tube, where 
it stops up the capilleu*y 
channel at h, thus shut- 
ting off the supplv of gas. 
— After Chem. Centralbl. 
(from Chem, Zeit.). 

Note by Ed, Am, Drugg,— The apparatus may also be 
used for shutting off a supply of gas conducted to other 
apparatus, besides its ovm supply. For this purpose it is 
only necessary to have another twice-bent tube, similar 
to 6, which is not quite as deeply pushed down into the 
contents of the flask as 6. The outer leg of this extra 
tube is adjusted, just as shown in the cut, over a mercury 
trap in the gas conduit 
leading to tne other ap- 
paratus, which it wul 
cut off at the proper 
time. A little later the 
tube b will come into 
action, and shut off the 
gas supply of the flask a. 

Another cut-off, in 
which the time required 
for a given volume of 
water to flow off in 
drops is the means of 
adjusting the moment 
of interrupting the gas 
supi)ly, is proposed oy 
Luzi. The apparatus 
is easily intelligible 
from the cut. It may 
be stated that g andh 
are two plain bottles 
with bottom cut off, and 
i is a glass stop-cock 
fitted into the stopper 
of h. At d a lateral 
tube is attached, the 
portion at e being quite narrow and having a drop of mer- 
cury placed in the bend. The tube 6 is preferably madA 
quite long, so that it may be large enough to hold the 
liouid which will be driven into it at the decisive moment. 

The drop of mercury in the bend of the tube e evidently 
requires a given force to be projected forward through 
the capillary tube. This force is equal to a certain weight 
of water, which may easily be ascertained by experiment. 
And at the same time it may be ascertained how long a 
time is required, at a certain position of the stop-cock t, 
until the amount of water required to push forward the 
drop of mercury has collected m the vessel g. Supposing 
it is ascertained that it takes just 1 quart of water to pro- 
ject the drop of mercury, then it is within the choice of 
the operator how long a time he will give that quart of 
water to drop into the vessel g. Of course he will have 
to determine this time by experiment.— After Chem, Cen- 
tralbl. 

••• 

Novel Show Bottle.— A Liverpool apothecary has sub- 
stituted a glass percolator and receiver for the usual show 
bottle, filling the upper part of the percolator with a red 
solution andthe receiver with a blue one, the gas jet being 
placed behind in the usual manner. 
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USE OF THE I91TBOMETEB FOB ASSAYING 
VARIOUS CHEMICALS. 

WE have repeatedly described the so-called nitrometer 
and its application in the quantitative analysis of 
urea, spirit of nitre, and other chemical substances (see. for 
instance, our vol. for 1889, p. 63; 1888, 155, etc.). Prot. G. 
Lunge, to whom most of the credit connected with this 
method is due, has recently made further contributions 
to its practical application, particularly in the adsay of 
chlorinated lime, manganese dioxide, and potassium per- 
manganate. 

We must, of course, assume that the nitrometer, in its 
usual form, is known to the reader. Those who lack this 
knowledge ought to consult our volume for 1888, 166. 
and particularly 1886, na^e 71. The apparatus described 
in the last-named article is here again illustrated for the 
sake of rendering the subsequent explanation more intel- 
ligible (see Fig. 4). 

Prof. Lungers recent paper first treats of the relative 
degree of accuracy attainaole bv the nitrometer method. 
He communicates results reecarding the assay of the three 
substances above mentioned. 

1. Chlorinated Lime.— This is estimated by means of 
peroxide of hydrogen, which must for this purpose be 
rendered alkaUne by tne addition of solution oi soda. It 
is not necessary to be 
very exact in this ad- 
dition. It mav be add- 
ed until a flocculent 
precipitate begins to 
appear, but too large 
an excess must be 
avoided. Each sepa- 
rate portion of the per- 
oxide must be tnus 
rendered alkaline be- 
fore use, and the per- 
oxide itself must not be 
too concentrated. A 
strong peroxide (say 
over 6 Gm. H»Oi in 
100 C.c.) produces re- 
sults whicn are a little 
too high. The best 
strength is 2 Gm. of 
HsO« in 100 C.c, or 
even less. 

Lunge's process has 
the aofditional advan- 
tage that the strength 
of the peroxide itself 
may be easily deter- 
mined within a few 
minutes by decompos- 
ing a measured quan- 
tity of it in the nitro- 
meter with an excess 
of chlorinated lime of 
any (although un- 
known) strength. If 1 
C.c. of the peroxide 
gives off not more than 
7 C.c. of oxygen— half 
of which, or course, is 
due to the chlorinated 
lime, according to the 
equation, HaOa -h 
CaOCl. = H,0 -f CaCL 
-f 0»— then the per- 
oxide is about of the 
right strength* While 

too great a strength of the peroxide must be avoided, it 
makes no difference if the peroxide (if of proper strength) 
is used in excess— for instance, if 10 C.c. are used instead 
of 7 C.c. The only necessary condition is that it shall not 
be too concentrated nor too alkaline. 

An important point to be observed is not to delay any 
longer than necessary in taking the reading of the scale, 
since the undecomposed peroxide of hydrogen itself will 
gradually evolve oxygen. 

In estimating chlorinated lime, it has been ascertained 
that the nitrometer method may be applied both to clear 
and to still turbid solutions without producing error. 

In making the estimations described by the author, the 
latter recommends to use simply water as tampon instead 
of mercury, siuce the gas or gases evolved are just as 
feebly soluble in the former as they are in the latter. 

While any of the various forms of nitrometer may be 
employed 'for these assays, the author gives some practi- 
cal nints which render tne choice of one or the other form 
preferable in certain cases. Probably the form shown in 
Fig. 1 is the one most universally applicable. In this the 
decomposition of the reacting substances may either be 
accomplished within the measuring tube (a) itself, or it 
may be brought about in the attached bottle 6, the bore 
of the glass stop-cock being so arranged that communica- 
tion can only be established with either c or 6 at one and 
the same time. In many cases there is no need of the cup- 
shaped attachment c (of Fig. 1). In such cases the forms 
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shown in Figs. 2 and 3 are suitable. It will be noticed 
that in one of these new forms the graduation does not 
be^n with the stop-cock itself, but a little below it (0). 
This is for the reason that it is more easy to adjust the 
level of the tampon liquid to the mark 0, which is clear];y 
seen, than to the exact bottom of the stop-cock, which it 
is sometimes hard to distinguish. 

In Fig. 3, a bulb interposed between the stop-cock and 
the measuring tube proper permits the measurement of a 
rather large volume of gas. 

Assuming we had to make an assay with the apparatus 
shown in Fig. 1. First the two tubes (see Fig. 4) are 
filled with water until the latter reaches the mark in 
the tube a (c in Fig. 4), when the two tubes are so adjusted 
that the water in both stands on the same level. Then 
the stop-cock is closed. Next a sufficient quantity of 
peroxide of hydrogen is poured into the small tube e 
(Fig. 1 ; / in Fig. 4). and the exactly measured quantity of 
chlorinated-lime solution into the bottle b» outside of the 
tube e. When manganese dioxide is to be estimated, this 
is likewise put into this place. The stopper /is now in- 
serted, and, by careful adjustment of it, the level of the 
liquid in the measuring tube (which had been depressed 
on first inserting the stopper) exactly readjusted at the 
mark 0. Care must be taken, throughout the operation, 
not to touch the bottle b more than necessary with the 
band, in order to avoid warming and expanding the con- 
tents. When it is as- 
certained that the level 
of the liquid in the two 
tubes remains con- 
stant, the faucet is 
opened so as to brin^ 
the bottle in communi- 
cation with the nitro- 
meter, and once more 
it will be necessary to 
see that the former 
level is preserved or 
restored. By inclining 
the bottle 6, the per- 
oxide is made to now 
from the tube e upon 
the chlorinated-lime 
solution (or other sub- 
stance tobe acted 
upon), and will develop 
gas which displaces 
liquid in the graduated 
tune. Previously, 
however, it is neces- 
sary to lower the com- 
Sensation (or ungra- 
uated) tube (see Fig. 
4), so as to avoid tioe 
production of any pres- 
sure. When no more 
gas is given off, the two 
tubes are readjusted 
imtil the liquid in both 
is at the same level, and 
the space displaced in 
the graduated tube at 
once read off. If care 
has been taken not to 
warm any part of the 
apparatus oy contact 
with the hands, there 
is no need of waiting. 
In fact, waiting is apt 
to vitiate the results. If 
the latter are required 
to be accurate, it is ne- 
cessary to take into consideration both the thermometer 
and the barometer. These may, however, be avoided if 
another nitrometer is at hand which bad previously been 
charged with a certain quantity of reagents which had 
given off a known volume of gas. The expansion or con- 
traction of the latter, under varying conditions of tem- 
perature or pressure, affords a ready method of correct- 
ing the results obtained upon unknown material. 

When operating upon cnlorinated lime, it is best to ar- 
range the proportions so that the result at once indicates 
the percentage of available chlorine. For this purpose, 
20 Gm. of chlorinated liu:e are dissolved in water to make 
600 C.c. Each cubic centimeter of oxygen developed, 
after reduction to 0*^ C. and 760 Mm., will then be = 
0.003167 Gm. (or 0.3167 per cent) of chlorine. If 25 C.c. 
of this (corresponding to 1 Gm. of chlorinated lime) are 
taken, a bulb nitrometer graduated to 140 C.c. must be 
employed. If one graduated only to 50 C.c. is available, 
only 6 C.c. of the above solution must be taken, in which 
case, of course, each cubic centimeter of oxygen corre- 
sponds to 5 X 0.3167 Gm. or 1.58 per cent of chlorine. 
Still more convenient will it be to dissolve 7.917 Gm. of 
chlorinated lime in 250 C.c. of water, and to use for each 
test 10 C.c. of the turbid liquid. Each cubic centimeter 
of oxygen corresponds then tc» 1 per cent of available 
chlorine. A 60 C.c. tube is sufficient for this purpose. 

2. Manganese Dioxide.--ln estimating this, it must be 
reduced to the finest possible powder and put into the hot- 
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tie b, outside of the tube e. Before the latter is placed in, 
some dilute sulphuric acid is poured on the oxide and 
well agitated with it to decompose any carbonates that 
may be present. In this case the reaction takes place in 
acid solution: 

MnO, -h H,0, -h H,SO« = MnS04 -h 2H,0 + O, 

Since only one-half of the oxygen is derived from the 
peroxide, each cubic centimeter of oxygen corresponds to 
0.003897 Gm. of manganese dioxide. Therefore, if 0.3897 
Gm. of the dioxide are weighed out for each test^ the 
number of cubic centimeters of oxygen given off will at 
once indicate the true percentage of piire MnOs. 

3. Potctaaium Permanganate. — It is often necessary to 
determine the titer of a volumetric solution of the salt, 
since it cannot be kept long without change. This may 
be rapidly done by means of peroxide of hydropen in 
presence of a rather large (quantity of free sulphuric acid. 
The oxygen given off consists of the whole tnat is avail- 
able for oxidation both from the permanganate €tnd the 
peroxide. 

Prof. Lunge adds a remark to his paper which deserves 

Smeral attention, as it implies a lesson often neglected, 
e says: '* It is scarcely necessary to say that this, like 
any other analytical method, requires a certain amount 
of practice, if absolutely reliable results are expected. If 
any one should suppose that he should obtain perfectly 
correct results at the very first trial, perhaps with an un- 
tested nitrometer and other unverified measures, and in 
a room subject to changes of temperature, he wiU find 
himself deceived, but not any more so than would have 
been the case had he practised other analytical methods 
heretofore imfamiliar to him."— After ZeiUchr, f. angew. 
CJiem. 

[OBIOINAL OOmtUiaOATION.] 

URSA TABLE. 

SINCE the estimation of urea in urine by means of 
Limge^s nitrometer has become a comparatively sim- 
ple operation, occupying, after a brief practice, not more 
than about ten minutes, and as a number of physicians are 
now in the habit of making such determinations for pur- 
poses of diagnosis and treatment, it has been suggested to 
us that, if a table were constructed, reducing the amoimt 
of calculation to be performed by the physician to a mini- 
mum, the method would be still more used by the profes- 
sion at large. In compliance with this suggestion, we 
present the following table, which is made, not for scien- 
tific, but for practical purposes, and regarding which the 
remarks here appended should be carefully noted. 

1. It is presumed that the reader or operator is familiar 
with the method of decomposing urea by a hypobromite. 
whereby it is converted into nitroeen, carbonic acid, and 
water, the nitrogen being evolved as gas which is subse- 
Quently measured, while the carbonic acid is absorbed by 
tne caustic alkali of the reagent. Those not familiar with 
the operation are referred to the Amerioan Druggist, 
1889, paffe 68, and works on urinary analysis. 

2. Perfectly correct results are obtained only under cer- 
tain conditions, which are often beyond the control or 
facilities of the physician. 

3. llie theoretical formula for calculating the weight, in 
grammes, of urea from the volume of nitrogen evolved is 
as follows : 

v(b-bO _ , 

354.3 X 760 (1 + 0.008665 t " 
in which 

h is the weight of urea in erammes ; 

V is the volume of the evolved nitrogen ; 

t is the temperature in centi^^rade degrees ; 

b is the barometric pressure m mUlimeters ; 

b' is the tension of aqueous vapor at the temperature t. 

The fibres for b' are generally given in form of a table 
comprising the usual temperatures at which such deter- 
minations are made. This table will be found in all treat- 
ises on gas analysis. 

If the barometric pressure and tension of aqueous vapor 
be disregarded— which may be done without much error 
in any locality near the sea level— and if the volume of 
evolved gas be read off at 15* C. (69*" F.), or as near to it as 
possible, then the above formula becomes : 



6. The more urea a urine contains the less accurate be- 
come the results of the assay, imless it is diluted so as to 
contain about 1 per cent of urea. 

7. It is, therefore, best, when some accuracy is required, 
to obtain an approximate idea of the amount of urea by a 
preliminary assay, then to dilute the urine so that it will 
contain from 0.5 to 1 per cent of urea, and to repeat the 
test. 

8. If daily or periodical examinations of the urine of 
one and the same person are undertaken, the preliminary 
assay may be omitted. All the results will be affected 
with an error, but this will run uniformly through the 
series, and will not prevent any decrease or increase of 
urea from being readily recognized. 

N. B.— As the quantity of urea likely to be encountered 
in any urine does not go below 0.8 per cent nor beyond 6 
per cent, all figures corresponding to values outside of 
these limits have been omitted from the table. 

The three columns giving the number of grammes of 
urea in 100 C.c. may also be utilized to calculate the per- 
centage of urea per weight. For this purpose it is only 
necessary to take the specific gravity of the urine, and to 
divide with it the number of grammes given in the table. 
For instance, supposing 2.5 C.c. of urine *should have 
evolved 18 C.c. oi nitrogen, then we find from the table 
that 100 C.c. of the urine contained 1.944 Gm. of urea. 
If the true percentage is wanted, supposing the urine has 
a specific gravity of 1.030, we divide 1.944 by 1.030 andob- 
tam 1.887. 

UREA TABLE. 



354.3 X [1 + (0.003656 x 15)] 

Now, by substituting 1 (that is, 1 C.c.) for v, and calculat- 
ing the value of the fraction, we obtain 0.0037, which is 
the weight, in grammes, of 1 C.c. of nitrogen gas evolved 
under normal conditions. 

4. The table below given is based upon this figure, and 
upon the assumption that normal conditions of tempera- 
ture and barometiic pressure prevail. 

5. The whole of the nitrogen in the urea is never shown 
by the reaction, because a small quantity of nitrogen re- 
mains dissolved in the liquid. But the error may be dis- 
regarded if the liquid which is tested contains less than 1 
per cent of urea ; and even up to near 1. 5 per cent it is not 
of material amount* 



1 




Amount of Urine taken for Analysis. 


^1 


10. 


c. 


2.5 0.0. 


5 Co. 


OoRwpoiidto urea in 


OoiTMpood 


to urea in 


Correspond to urea in 
100 C.c. in 1 fl. OS. 


CJ 


100 C.C. 


in 1 fl. 01. 


100 Co. 


in Ifl. OS 


5 


of urine. 


of urine. 1 


of urine. 


5 


1.86 Gm. 


6.6 Gr. 










6 


1.62 ** 


7.88" 










7 


1.89 •* 


8.61 " 










8 


2.16 " 


9.84" 


0.864 Gm. 


8.986 Or. 






9 


2.43 " 


11.07 " 


0.972 ** 


4.428 ** 






10 


2.70 ** 


12.8 «* 


1.080 »• 


4.920 ** 






11 


2.97 •• 


18.68 •« 


1.188 *' 


6.412 " 






12 


8.24 " 


14.76 *• 


1.296 *• 


6.904 »* 




.. 


18 


8.61 *• 


16.99 '* 


1.404 ** 


6.896 '* 






14 


8.78 " 


17.22 *» 


1.612 *• 


6,888 *» 






16 


4.05 ** 


18.46 " 


1.62U ** 


7.380 ** 


0.810 Gm. 


3.690 Gr. 


16 


4.32 •• 


19.68 *• 


1.728 '* 


7.872 " 


0.864 •* 


8.936 * 


17 


4.69 *' 


20.91 '* 


1.886 *• 


8.864 *' 


0.918 ** 


4. 182 '* 


18 


4.86 •' 


22.14 ** 


1.944 •* 


8.856 »• 


0.972 •• 


4.428 •• 


19 


6.18 " 


28.37 *' 


2.052 *• 


9.348 ** 


1.026 •* 


4.674 " 


20 


6.40 " 


24.6 * 


2.160 " 


9.840 ** 


1.08 *• 


4.920 " 


21 


5.67 •• 


25.88** 


2.268 " 


10.882 *• 


1.184 *« 


5.166 * 


22 


6.94 " 


27.06 ** 


2.876 " 


10.824 *• 


1.188 *' 


6.412 " 


28 




• 


2.484 ** 


11.816 »* 


1.242 ** 


6.668 *• 


24 






2.692 " 


11.808 " 


1.296 " 


6.904 *< 


26 







2.7 •' 


12.8 •* 


1.85 " 


6.160 «* 


26 






2.808 " 


12.792 «' 


1.404 " 


6.896 ** 


27 






2.916 *• 


18.284 ** 


1.458 •• 


6.642 " 


28 






3.024 ** 


18.776 ** 


1.612 " 


6 888 •* 


29 






8.182 •* 


14.268 ** 


1.566 •* 


7.184 " 


80 






8.24 •* 


14.760 *• 


1.62 ** 


7.880 •• 


31 






3.848 ** 


16.262 *' 


1.674 ** 


7.626 " 


82 






8.466 ** 


16.744 " 


1.728 •* 


7.872 ** 


88 






8.564 " 


16.286 *' 


1.782 •• 


7.618 *• 


84 






8.672 •* 


16.728 ** 


1.886 •* 


8.864 •• 


86 







8.780 •* 


17.220 •• 


1.890 *' 


8.610 «' 


86 






8.888 " 


17.712 - 


1.944 " 


8.866 •* 


37 






8.996 •* 


18.204 *• 


1.998 •* 


9.Hi2 *• 


88 






4.104 ** 


18.696 *• 


2.052 ** 


9.848 " 


89 






4.212 *• 


19.188 •* 


2.106 *' 


9.594 - 


40 






4.320 *• 


19.680 ** 


2.160 -• 


9.840 •• 


41 






4.428 •• 


20.172 ** 


2.214 •• 


10.086 •* 


42 






4.686 ** 


20.664 '• 


2.268 •• 


10.882 •• 
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4.644 " 


21.156 ** 


2.822 " 


10.578 '• 


44 




_ 


4.752 •* 


21.648 - 


2.876 •• 


10.824 *' 


46 






4.860 " 


22.140 '• 


2.480 " 


11.070 " 


46 






4.968 " 


22.682 " 


2.484 " 


11.816 •• 


47 






6.076 '* 


24.124 •* 


2.6{i8 •* 


11 562 •* 


48 






5.184 •* 


28.616 - 


2.592 '* 


11.808 *' 
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5 292 «* 


24.108 ** 


2.646 »• 


12.064 •* 
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6.8 " 


24.600 ** 


2.650 ** 


12.800 - 



*Gm.'* = Gnunme; "Gr." 



: Grain. 



Quinoline as a Preservative.— At the Erlangen Phy- 
siological Laboratory the following formula is adopted : 
Quinoline, 5 Gm. ; sodium chloride, 6 Gm. ; glycerin, 100 
Gm. ; water, 900 Gm. Ordinary tar quinciine can be 
used. The liquid is said to have the property of preserv- 
ing all the tissues in their natural condition, excepting the 
removal of all coloring matter. 

Quinoline is also said to bea convenient preservative 
for digestive liquids; an addition of the salicylate, while 
preventing putrefaction, does not interfere with the ac- 
tivity of the digestive ferments.— PAarm. Jaum, 
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Glyoo-Oelatm. 

At a recent pharmaceutical meeting held at Liverpool, 
Mr. T. 8. Wokes read a paper on '• Gly co-gelatin," which 
is the name given to a compound used in the throat hos- 
pitals for preparing medicated pastilles. Following is a 
portion of the paper (after Ptorm. Joum.) : 

The term '* ply co-gelatin" is the name given in the 
Throat Hospitcu Pharmacopoeia to the hases there ordered 
for making their official pastilles. 

For the purposes of this paper I propose to apply the 
term fflyco-gelatin [we have changed the author's spelling 
of '* glycerine" and *' gelatine" to ** glycerin" and ** gela- 
tin. "—Ed. Am. Drug.] more generally to other combina- 
tions containing glycerin and gelatm (with water) than 
the T. H, formula, which is: 

Refioed Gelatin |i. 

Glycerin (by weight) | iiss. 

Orange Flower Water | iiss. 

Sol. Carmine q. 8. 

The gelatin is soaked in the water for two hours, then 
heated in a .covered water-bath until dissolved, the gly- 
cerin added, the two stirred well together, and the whole 
strained through muslin. Wrin^ out in hot water, and 
when sufficiently cooled the coloring is added. 

It is easy to make, taking (including the two hours' 
soaking) about two and one-half hours, and possesses good 
keeping properties. I have had samples over twelve 
months, and they were then still fresh and nice. 

To convert this into pastilles, cut off | i., melt in a small 
water-bath, add the medicament, previously rubbed up 
with a few drops of i^lycerin, and pour into an oiled tray, 
and when cola divide into twenty-four pastilles. The 
tray which I use is the lid of an oroinary 4-ounce tin loz- 
enge box, and also, to insure reasonable accuracy in the 
cutting, I use a piece of card, on the surface of which 
there are the outlines of the exact size of the sheet of 
pastilles when turned out of the mould. On the outside 
of these lines there are short lines dividing it into the re- 
quired nimiber of pastilles. I use an ordinary table knife 
for cutting. 

There are other methods of cutting the pastilles. 

Mr. Wyatt recommends and uses a square tin mould 
8x3 inches, divided into squares by means of deeply im- 
pressed lines on the under surface. 

Another method is given in the ** Art of Dispensing," 
somewhat similar to the last, but possesses the advantc^ 
that it is available for varying quantities. It consists of 
a piece of plate glass with three small pieces cemented on 
its three sides, the fourth being left open, for which a 
movable piece of glass is provided; the whole surface is 
divided into squares by means of grooved lines, and the 
loose piece of glass is moved up to any series of squares 
required and secured in its place by means of a co^. 

The following pastilles are official in the Throat Hospi- 
tal Pharmacopoeia: 

Acid,Boracic grainsij. 

Acid, Carbolic grain i 

Ammonium Chloride grains xi. 

Bismuth Subcarb '• iij. 

Bismuth, grains iij., and Morph. Acet grain ^ 

Bismuth, grains iij., and Pot. Chlorate grains ij. 

Iodoform grain i. 

(^oting from the Extra Pharmacopoeia as to the ad- 
vantages of glycogelatin for administering these and 
other medicines, it affords a ready means of prescribing 
lozenges to meet individual cases, and pastilles are spe- 
cially suited to cases of inflammation or the tongue and 
palate, €tnd their gelatinous nature gives much relief in 
dryness of the throat. I have here some pastilles : 

CooainaB HyHrochlor ^r. ^ 

Acid. Hydroohlor. dil vi^ 

and flavored with essence of lemon. The acid is added to 
overcome in some degree the sweetness of the glycerin. 

Having noticed that the official pastilles containing 
ammonium chloride are slightly moist, I thought a stiffer 
basis might overcome this objection, and I made one, but 
it was not a success. 

The coloring used for the glyco-gelatin is generally an 
ammoniacal solution of carmine, and Mr. Wyatt in his 

Saper gives the following formula for making it, which I 
nd well suited to the purpose: 

Carmine * grains xxx. 

Water of Ammonia q. s. 

Dissolve the carmine in 3vi. of the ammonia, filter, 
and wash the filtrate with sufficient water to collect § i. 
of the coloring. I have used another coloring, viz. , liquid 
saffroTiy which I made as follows: 

Saffron grains xxx. 

Boiling Water .q. 8. 

Alcohol 3i. 

Pour about 1 ounce of boiling water on the saffron, in- 
fuse until cold, ffiter, press the marc, add the alcohol and 



any necessary water to make I i. About 5 minims of this 
added to an ounce of the mass give a good tint. 

The subject of flavoring is rather a wide one; many 
different substances may be added where suitable. Elxt. 
glycyrrh. liq., or, better still, glycyrrhizin, suggests itself 
as an admirable thing for covering the taste of chloride 
of ammonium; the fruit juices would in many cases be 
admirable substitutes for the orange-flower water used in 
making the basis. 

I must not omit to mention tolu, the efficacy of which 
valuable medicine would in no way be impaired by being 
exhibited in the form of pastilles. 

I have also used the essences of lemon, vanilla, and 
almonds for flavoring at various times. 

New Antipyretics. 

Some particulars have been published concerning two 
more new compounds alleged to possess antipyretic prop- 
erties, which nave been prepared by Prof. Michaelis 
(Pharm. Centralh.y January i6th, page 85). One of them 
is called acetyl-ethylene-phenyl-hydrazin, and is said to 
be obtained by acetylizing ethylene-phenyl-hydrazin, 
which itself is formed by the action of ethylene bromide 



upon sodium-phenyl-hydrazin. It is described as occur- 
ring, when crystaliized from alcohol, in colorless needles, 
melting at 220"* C, and having the composition repre- 



sented by the formula 

C,H4.N,.3[C.H..N.H(CO.CH«)] 

The ether compound is called ethylenephenylhydrazin- 
succinic acid. It is said to be obtained by dissolving 
equal parts by weight of ethylenephenylhydrazin and 
succinic anhydride in alcohol, and boiung ; from the 
liquid, which is clear at flrst, tne acid quickly separates 
under strone ebullition and in such abundance that the 
liquid solidifies to a paste. This acid is described as be- 
ing soluble in alcohol, and as crystallizing in needles that 
melt at 203^* C.^Pharm. Joum. 



Lister's Double Cyanide* Gauze. 

Sir Joseph Lister, in the Lancet of January 4th, 1890, 
describee the method of preparing his new surgical dress- 
ing thus: Cyanide of potassium, cyanide of mercury, and 
sulphate of zinc are mixed together in solution in quanti- 
ties proportioned to their atomic weights ; the cyanide of 
potassium and cyanide of mercury oeing dissolved to- 
gether in li ounces of water for every 100 grains of potas- 
sium cyanide, and added to the sulphate of zinc dissolved 
in three times that amoimt of water. The precipitate is 
collected on a strainer, and when well drained is washed 
with two successive portions of water, equal in quantity 
to that used for the solution— viz., 6 ounces for every 100 
grains of potassium cyanide; at least this amount of 
washing being essential in order to free the precipitate 
sufficiently from the highly irritating soluble salts which 
are associated with it m its formation. The precipitate 
having been thus washed €md drained, but not dried, it is 
thoroughly diffused with pestle and mortar in distilled 
water (6 ounces for every 100 grains of potassium cya- 
nide), containing in solution 1 part of hsematoxylin f or 
every 100 parts of the cyanide salt, the amount of which 
is known from the circumstance that the dry product 
of cyanide salt is almost exactly equal in weight to the 
potassium cyanide employed. HsBmatoxylin is readily 
soluble in a small quantity of hot water, and remains in 
solution when added to a large quantity of cold water. 
The cyanide salt, while it nrecipitates tne hsematoxylin, 
changes its color to a pale Dluish tint. This is advanta- 
geously enhanced by the addition of a little ammonia to 
the mixture in the proportion of 1 atom of ammonia to 
each atom of hsdmatoxylin. More than this proves preju- 
dicial. The ammonia is added in a dilute form, andf it 
is convenient to have the dilution such that 1 fluid- 
drachm of the ammoniacal liauid shall correspond to 1 
frain of hsematoxylin. The aye is further economized 
y allowing the ammoniated mixture to stand for three 
or four hours, and stirring it occasionally, so that the 
ingredients may react thoroughly upon each other. If 
the mixture is filtered immediately, there is considerable 
loss of coloring matter. The dyed salt, having been 
drained and dried at a moderate heat, is levigated, and 
may then be kept for any lenigth of time. When em- 
ployed for charging a dressing, it is diffused by means of 
pestle and mortar in solution of bichloride of mercury 
(1 to 4,000) in sufficient abundance to drench the fabric 
thoroughly, for which 4 imperial pints to 100 grains of 
the salt will be found adequate. Tnis will give a i)ercent- 
age of between 2 and 3 of the cyanide to the dry gauze. 
The eauze should always be used moist; and if it be pre- 
pared for immediate use, the process of drying may be 
omitted, the gauze, after bein^ hung up for a while to 
drain, being further deprived of superauous moisture by 
placing it in a folded sheet. It may afterward he conve- 
niently ^pt moist by wrapping it in a piece of mackintosh 
cloth. When obtained ory nrom the manufacturer, it 
should be moistened again with the weak corrosive suhli- 
nmte before it is used. 
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HTpophosphorouB AaLd. 

The Committee having in charge the Formulary of the 
British Pharmaceutical Conference have issued a four- 
page supplement, from which we select the formula for 
hypophosphorous acid, to which we have added the com- 
ments of the Chemist and Druggist : 

Hypophosphite of Barium, contaioing not less than 

95 per cent Ba2(PHsO,).U,0 8 oz. 

Dilated Sulphuric Acid, 

Oistilied Water of each a sufficient quantity. 

Dissolve the hypophosphite of harium in 36 fluidounees 
of hot distilled water. Add slowly to the solution 17i 
fluidounees of diluted sulphuric acid, after which contiiiue 
the addition, drop by drop, until no further turbidity is 

{>roduced. Bet aside in a warm place, and pass the clear 
iquid through a filter. Wash the precipitate by decan- 
tation with successive portions of hot distilled water imtil 
the washings have no longer an acid reaction. Filter, 
unite the filtrates, and evai>orate the liquid on a water- 
bath to the prescribed density. The product will weigh 
about Hi ounces. 

Characters and Tests.—ColoTleBB. Specific gravity 
1.1367. Its strength, as determined by volumetric solu- 
tion oC soda, corresponds to 30 per cent of hypophosphor- 
ous acid. Its aqueous solution is not precipitated by di- 
luted sulphuric acid, nor by an excess of ammonia, nor by 
oxalate of ammonia after neutralization, and gives not 
more than a faint opalescence with chloride of barium. 
If s(dution of ammonio-sulphate of magnesium be added 
after an excess of ammonia, no precipitate is produced. 
Chloride of calcium added to a neutralized solution yields 
no precipitate. 

The prominence to which the various preparations of 
the hypophosphites have attained, and the favor with 
which they are regarded, have rendered necessary the in- 
troduction of hypophosphorous acid, and the committee 
wisely supply a formula for its preparation and tests for 
its purity. Kegarding this acid there has been a lot of 
discussion, and hitherto finality has not been reached. . . . 

The various processes that have been suggested from 
time to time are all more or less faulty, the chief difficulty 
bein^ solubility, to a greater or less extent, of the decom- 
position by-product in the acid. Of tbese a commonly 
used process is that which consists in the decomposition 
of calcic hypophosphite by oxalic acid, but the objection 
to this is tbat calcic oxalate is partly soluble in hypophos- 
phorous acid. Cedcic hypophosphite may also be decom- 
I)Osed by sulphuric acid, and this process is in use, we be- 
lieve, by some makers; but a similar objection holds here, 
since calcic sulphate also remains in solution for a time, 
being ultimately deposited in a crystalline form. The 
United States National Formulary gives a formula which 
follows somewhat the lines of Fothergill^s original process 
for making hydrobromic acid. Hypophosphite of potas- 
sium is dissoived in water, and tartaric acid in diluted 
alcohol; the two solutions are mixed, acid tartrate of po- 
tassium precipitated, and the filtrate contains the hypo- 
phosphorous acid. The alcohol is then evaporated ofi and 
the liquid made up with water* 

A modification of this process, in so far as the use of the 
alcohol is concerned, has oeen proposed in connection with 
the oxalic-acid process first mentioned, viz., by precipi- 
tating the calcic oxalate by means of alcohol, and evapo- 
rating off the spirit. All these processes have, we under- 
stand, been fully considered by the committee, and 
several of them tested both on the small and the manu- 
facturing scales; but the committee have fallen back on 
the very safe plan of decomposing barium hypophosphite 
with sulphuric acid. The formula contains a barium salt 
containing 95 per cent of hypophosphite, and the propor- 
tion of dilute sulphuric acid is calculated on this basis. It 
unfortunately happens, however, that sometimes barium 
hypophosphite is less than 95 per cent — we have met with 
such samples, although they were specially bought as 95 
per cent— and in cases such as these the quantity of di- 
lute acid ordered would be slightly in excess. Seventeen 
fiuidounces would be better than l7i in the first mstance, 
and then add the remainder of the acid gradually. The 
process is tedious, but it gives a very satisfactory acid, 
which corresponds in acidity and specific gravity, and it 
is more free from impurity than any we have met with 
made by another process. 

Antipyrine and Chloral Hydrate. 

A FEW months since (Ambb. Drugg., 1889, page 170) M. 
Blainville reported that when antipyrine and chloral hy- 
drate are dispensed together, an oily liquid is formed, m 
which crystals are subsequently found possessing the 
taste of neither the one nor the other compound. This 
statement is confirmed by Ludwig Renter, who has made 
a closer investigation of the crystals as to their nature 
(Apot'Zeit., January 25th, page 45). They were found 
to be only slightly soluble in cold alcohol, ether, or chlo- 
roform, a little more soluble in boiling alcohol and boil- 
ing water, and totally odorless and tasteless. When 
treieited with cold caustic soda solution there was no sepe^ 
ration of chloroform, while with ferric chloride there 



was only a slieht yellow coloration, not at all the charac- 
teristic red of antipyrine. Upon heating the crystals 
with caustic soda solution decomposition took place, 
traces of chloroform being at first given off ana then 
much isonitril, together with a separation of antipyrine 
and its decomposition products ; the acidulated liquid 
then gave an intense red color with ferric chloride. Ni- 
trous acid had no effect upon the crystals in the cold, the 
characteristic blue-green of isonitrosoantipyrine not be- 
ing produced. It would appear, therefore, that £rom 
antipyrine and chloral hydrate a rather stable compound 
is formed, described by Renter as ** trichloral-dehydr 
phenyl-dimethyl-pyrazof," with which composition he 
. jconsiders the results of his analyses to have been in ac- 
cord. He states that the same compound is also easily 
obtained upon heating together chloral hydrate and anti- 

Syrine to 115" C, and that it crystallizes from alcohol in 
ense scales. Upon rabbits the new compound failed to 
produce the effects characteristic of either of its constitu- 
ents, and as far as the experiment went it anpeared to be 
a therapeutically indifferent body. — After Pharm, Joum. 



A NEW CONDENSER. 

CSOHLARB some time ago proposed a new form of con- 
• denser which serves, at the same time, as a re- 
ceiver. It consists of a U-shaped tube with inlet for 
receiving the end of the 
neck of the retort, an 
outlet provided with 
stop-cock, and a tubulure 
provided with a safety 
tube. The U-tube stands 
in a vessel in which a 
stream of cold water is 
kept circulating.— C/iei». 
Zeit 

AN IMPROVED 
BAIiANCE. 

FOR the purpose of en- 
abling the operator 
to weigh with greater ce- 
lerity without im])airing 
accuracy, P. Currie pro- 
poses to employ balances 
m which the scale pans are brought to a speedy rest by 
friction with air. The substcmce to be weigned being put 
on one scale pan, sufficient weights are put upon the other 
to restore the equihbrium within 0.200 Gm. When the 
balance has then come to rest, which requires only about 
two swingings, the deviation of the index from the centre 
is read off on a scale or vernier, and the weight within the 
0.200 Gm. thus determined. A specially prepared scale. 





y. 7f 
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reduced from an enlarged one by photography^ and a mi- 
croscope enable the operator to read off the weight within 
one-tenth milligramme. 

The pan arrest is constructed after the plan shown in 
the cut. Each scale pan has attached to its under sur- 
face two concentric brass (or other metcdlic) cylinders, 
which play, without friction or contact, within the space 
left by corresponding cylindrical walls in a vessel below 
(A). The arrest of the pans is caused merely by the iriQ' 
tiorx oi Qxt.—Zeitsch, anal, Chem.^ 1890, 61. 



A New Reagent for Sugar.— At a recent sugar meeting 
of the Mulhouse Industry Society, M. Matthieu-Plessy de- 
scribed a new reagent for cane sugar, gr£^ sugar, and 
pyrogallic acid, consisting of a solution of lead parani- 
trate (PbHNOO in an excess of melted ammonium nitrate 
\Mon. Solent, Dec., page 1446). It is prepared by melting 
54 parts of ammonium nitrate and adding to it 34 parts of 
lead nitrate and 21 parts of lead hydrate. The reagent 
melts at about 115' C, and in contact with glucose it 
gives a cherry-red color; with cane sugar the color of 
coifS-aU'lait; and with pyrogallic acid a chrome-green 
color.— Ptorwi. Joum. 
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Artifloial Digestion. 




mucous 



Is the course of a paper treating of the artificial diges- 
tion of proteids, with particular reference to those exist- 
ing in tne usual kind of fodder for animals, Prof. Stutzer 
^ves directions for preparing permatnent solutions of pep- 
sin and of pancreatin, also useful hints which are apt to 
facilitate the tedious filtration of peptic or pancreatic al- 
hurainoid solutions. 

Before he treats a sample of fodder with the digestive 
ferment, he subjects it, in fine powder contained " 
of filtering paper, to the action of ether, in an — 
apparatus, during five or six hours. The remi 
fat has been found to remove the difficulty 
in the subsequent filtration, as it is the fat ^ 
stops up the pores of the filter. 

[It would, therefore, appear that a previo 
with ether is advisable in the C€UBe of all c: 
proteids which are used in digestive experimen 
the white of egg contains small quantities of < 
palmitin and other fatty matter.— ED. Am. Drugo.] 

Preparation of Pepsin Solution,— The fresh 
membrane of the stomachs of hogs is cut into small pieces, 
the mass put into a wide-mouthed bottle, and a Quantity 
of water €tnd hydrochloric acid added corresponding, for 
every stomach, to 5 quarts of the former and 10 Gm. of 
absolute hydrochloric acid. To preserve the liquid, 8.5 
Gm. of salicylic acid are also added for every stomach. 
The mixture is allowed to macerate one or two days, un- 
der occasional agitation. It is then poured through a 
flannel bag« without pressure, and then filtered, first 
through a coarse, and then through a finer filtering paper. 
The liquid thus prepared wiU keepimchanged for months. 

Preparation of Pancreatin Solution. — A sufficient quan- 
tity of pancreas from beeves is freed from fat as much as 
possible, finely chopped, triturated with sand, and then 
left exposed to the air for twenty-four to thirty-six hours. 
The mass is then triturated, in a mortar, with lime water 
and glycerin, a little chloroform is added (for keeping), 
and the mixture set aside for four to six days. The inso- 
luble portion is now separated by expressmg, the liquid 
portion passed through a coarse fUter, the filtrate heated 
during two hours at a temperature of 37* to 40* C. (98* 
to 104^ F.), and, if necessary, filtered again. For every 
kilo of fat-free pancreas there should be used 8 liters of 
lime water and 1 liter of glycerin (spec. grav. 1.!^). The 
liquid thus prepared keeps unchanged tor a long time, if 
enough chloroform is added to the final filtrate to have 
a few drops of it remain undissolved at the bottom of the 
vessel. Heretofore complaint has been made that the pan- 
creatic extract filtered so slowly. This drawback is re- 
moved by the new proportions between lime water and 
glycerin, and by warming before the second filtration. 

Prof. Stutzer's experiments on the digestibility of fodder 
were conducted as follows: 

The sample (8 Gm.), previously deprived of fat as stated 
above, is covered with 250 C.c. of the pepsin solution, and 
warmed at 98' to 104* F. during twenty-four hours. Dur- 
ing the first hours, atr intervals of one hour, portions of 
2.5 C.c. of a 10-per-cent hydrochloric acid are added until 
the whole liquid contains 1 per cent of HCl. The diges- 
tion is conducted in beakers standing in simple water- 
baths. Filtration is usually accomplished through asbes- 
tos by placing into the neck of a funnel, first, a cone made 
of brass wire, and then covering this with coarse-fibred 
and lastly with fine asbestos. In the case of pectous sub- 
stances, it is preferable to use acid- washed filter paper, 
12.5 Cm. in diameter, since pectin bodies soon stop up an 
asbestos filter. 

Preparation of the Alkaline Pancreatic Liquid.— Mix 
250 C.c. of the pancreatin solution, prepared as above di- 
rected, with 750 C.c. of a solution containing 5 Gm. of so- 
dium carbonate (reckoned as anhydrous). Warm this 
mixture on a water-bath during one or two hours, at a 
temperature of 98* to 104" F., and remove anjr flakes 
which may from time to time separate, by filtration. It 
will thus become entirely clear, and is then ready for use. 
If it is to be kept over twenty-four hours without change, 
it is necessary to add to it some more chloroform (enough 
to saturate it). 
The experiment of digestion is conducted as follows : 
One hundred C.c. of the dilute alkaline pancreatic li- 
quid last mentioned are put into a small ''spritz" fiask, 
and by means of it the residue of the sample which had 
already been treated with pepsin, as described above, and 
is still on the paper or asbestos filter, is, while still moist, 
washed into a heaker. If the filter was asbestos, this may 
be washed into the beaker at the same time. Themixture 
is warmed during six hours between 98" and 104* F., being 
occasionally stimd. It is then filtered through acid- 
washed paper (Schleicher Sc Schuell, No. 589; 12.5 Cm. in 
diameter). The insoluble matter remaining is washed 
with water, the filter and contents dried, and the nitrogen 
which remains in the insoluble portion determined by 
Ejeldahrs method. lYomthe amount found, the nitrogen 
derived from the ffiter— which usually amounts to 0.050 
to 0.100 Gm^i9 ^edv^Gted.^^t^h. f angew, Chem., 1890, 



Jalap and Jalap Besin* 

From a paper on this subject by Prof. F. A. Fliickiger, 
published in the Joum, de Pharm. d^Als.-Lorr., and 
translated in the Pharm. Joum. (January 11th), we select 
the following: 

The resin of jalap is a much-used remedy, not yet sup- 
planted by synthesis^ which medicine, apparently, would 
not willingly be deprived of. But for nearly twenty years 
the fact has been oecoming more and more evident that 
~ e tubers of Ipomcea purga^ the only material used in 

■^ and America in the preparation of Resina jalapse, 
— of that substance tnan in former times. In 
urt, experienced and careful in such matters, 
s than 17.65 per cent of resin, and statements 
itween this amount and 10 per cent were about 
not infrequent, if I read correctly. The au- 
Phcumacographia "have brought together (page 
statements on the subject trom the circle of 
friends and acquaintances; the older drug houses 
would probably be in a position to contribute towards 
making them more complete. But probably for the last 
twenty years, as it appears to me, the statements of 10 
per 'cent yields, or upwards, have been fewer, and the 
larger proportion of tne jalap has yielded less, frequently 
only a small percentage of resin. 

Whence this phenomenon ? The complaint that the 
drug appeared inferior or consisted of smaller tubers has 
by no means been heard during the same time; indeed, 
to my knowledge, it has not been proved that the larger 
and older pieces are richer in resin. Reasons for an ac- 
tual'retrogression in the resin formation in the root organ- 
ism of the jalap *plant are not conceivable, so that one is 
brought to the presumption that a fraudulent abstraction 
from the jalap takes place. Of this Dr. Squibb, in the 
latest number of the ^hemeris (July, 1889), presents an 
indication the importance of which should not be under- 
estimated. He made applications in Hamburg, London, 
and New York to be supplied with the finest jalap in con- 
siderable parcels, but ootained only one consignment that 
yielded more than 7i -per cent of resin. Ohoe house in 
New York, not more exactly specified by him, sent a rep- 
resentative to the district in Mexico that formerly yielded 
jalap, and authorized him to purchase the root at any 
price on the spot. Two hundred pounds obtained in this 
way yielded 16.9 per cent of resin. A further quantity 
of some hundreds of pounds, from the neighborhood of 
Xalapa and Perote, was on its way. 

It may, therefore, be probably assumed that the dealer 
in Mexico has ac9uired sufScient chemical knowledge to 
wash the ialap with alcohol. If it were previously charred 
by suitable drying at a fire, it would not undergo any re- 
markable change through a short immersion in alcohol; 
and it may easily be demonstrated that if the root is pre- 
viously bruised this is never the case. 

Artifloial Musk. 

The Journal de Pharmacie d^Aleace-Lorraine, in its 
last issue, says : Artificial musk is a chemical product, 
appearing in crystals of a yellowish white color and of a 
strong musk odor. For perfumery purposes the crystals 
should be dissolved in alcohol, with the addition of a trace 
of ammonia or carbonate of ammonia. This solution, 
which may be compared to tincture of musk, surpasses 
the latter in the intensity and penetrating power of its 
odor. The product to be used in perfumery must previ- 
ously be diluted in a homoeopathic manner. The follow- 
ing are the rather loose details of the manufacture of the 
article which have been deposited with the German Pat- 
ent Office : '* Boil in a refiux condenser toluol or toluene, 
CtHs, with one of the following halogen compounds oi 
butyl, viz., chloride, bromide, or iodide of butyl, along 
with chloride or bromide of aluminium. The resulting 
product falls back into the water in the stiD, where it is 
decomposed and is distilled in a current of water vapor. 
The parts which distD between 170" and 200" are collected 
separately and treated with a mixture of nitric and fum- 
ing sulphuric acid. The product obtained from this pro- 
cess is washed and redistilled in alcohol, from which the 
artificial musk ciystallizes out.^' The patent rights for 
France and abroad have been disposed of to a syndicate 
of manufacturing perfumers. There is no doubt that the 
trade in natural musk, so far as the perfumery branch 
is concerned, is threatened with a very serious crisis. 
The use of musk in medicine is very restricted, the article 
being now only employed in certain cases of typhus. — 

Chem. and Drugg. 

••• 

Phosphorus in Diabetes.— Dr. Balmanno Squire was 
recently consulted in regard to a skin affection from 
which an old gentleman of sixty suffered. Phosphorus 
pedes was the internal remedy prescribed, ahd under 
this treatment diabetic symptoms, which the patient had 
manifested, gradually abated, and the patient greatly 
imoroved in health. Dr. Squire therefore recommends a 
trial of phosphorus in diabetes; dose beginning with one- 
thirtieth of a grain, and increasing to double that amount. 
^Chen^. and Drugg. 
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Adulteration and Sophistioation of New Drugs. 

In a paper upon the above topic in the Druggists' Bulle- 
tin for November, Mr. Geo. S. Davis mentions tnat,owing to 
the limited information in regard to new drugs as compar- 
ed with those which have been longer in the market, tneir 
adulteration and sophistication is not attended with much 
risk of detection. He mentions, amon^ other articles, the 
following as having come to his attention: 

Frankenia graiidifolia (Yerba Beuma) was, upon its 
first introduction, substituted with Distichlis maritima^ 
a totally different plant, whose only claim to similarity 
was that it grew in the same localities and had the same 
appearance. 

Tumera microphylla var. Damiana.— The leaves of 
Bigelovia veneta, a Mexican plant, are occasionally 
mixed with it. Both leaves are small, not exceeding cm 
inch in length, and otherwise quite similar, although 
belonging to different natural orders. 

Rhamnus Purshiana (Cascara Sagrada).— JJ. Frangtda 
(common buckthorn), R. CcUifomica^ and other species of 
the same natural order, are very frequently substituted 
for or mixed with it. 

Berberis Aquifolium.—B, repens is frequently found in 
the market imder this name, although it contains much 
lemberberin than the genuine. 

Strophanthus seeds are very frequently adulterated with 
the seeds of HolarrTiena antidysenterica, an East Indian 
plant, which fact, of course, proves the adulteration to be 
anything but accidental, strophanthus growing only in 
Africa. 

Sfryc^noslfatoccetwta (Hoang-Nan).— This bark isocca- 
sionally found entirely replaced by the bark of the false 
angoetura, or nux vomica tree (Strychnos Nux-vomica), 

Pilocarpus pennatifolitAS. — Some alleged substitution of 
this drug on its first introduction was claimed to arise 
from the fact that the vernacular name, jaborandi, was 
assigned in South America to almost anv plant hav- 
ing diaphoretic properties, some districtsholding one par- 
ticular plant in greater estimation than the iaborandi of 
other localities, even when the latter were found native 
in the habitat of the former. The leaves of Serrania Ja- 
borandi are still placed in small lots on the market as the 
genuine jaborandi. 

Qrindelia squarrosa.—Orindelia rcbusta has been of- 
fered at various times as the genuine. 

Pichi wood is very often employed instead of pichi tops, 
although the former contains but an infinitesimal propor- 
tion of the principles upon which the drug depends for its 
activity. 

Jamaica Doflrcoood.— The bark of old trees is very fre- 
quently offered instead of the bark of the root. 

Viburnum prunifolium, as found upon the market, 
instead of being collected from the root of the plant, as 
should be the case, often proves to have been cut from the 
trunk. 

The Star Anise Industry in Tonquin. 

Dr. R. Blondbl, through the medium of certain Ton- 
quinese merchants who visited the Paris Exhibition, and 
with the assistanoe of the French Colonial Department, 
has brought to light a number of interesting new facts 
concerning the cultivation of the star anise tree in Ton- 
quin, which he communicates to Bdpert. de Pharmac. 
The actual area in which the true star anise (Illicium 
anisatum) grows is very much smaller than that over 
which it was generally oelieved to be distributed. The 
trees, in fact, grow in one province of Tonquin only, viz., 
that of Lang-Son, which is about the size of two average 
French departments. Outside the province of Lang-Son, 
Mr. Blondel states, not a single tree is found. The geo- 
graphical limits of the province of Lang-Son are the nao- 
Son mountains and the Vau-Quan territory in the west, 
the Tan-Moy country in the south, and the Chinese fron- 
tiers in the north. A small part of the star anise coim- 
try, in fact, overlaps the Chinese boundary, but the quan- 
tity of fruit fathered on Chinese territory is very small 
indeed, and aoes not yield over 10,000 to 13,000 pounds 
of essential oil, which was formerly sold by the Chinese 
dealers to the Hong-Kong merchants. But in the 1889 
season nearly the whole of this oil has gone across the 
French-Indian frontier to swell the distillate of the Ton- 
quin district, and was ceurried along with the latter to the 
market of Hal-Phong. In former seasons the directly 
opposite tendency prevailed, and the LangSon essential 
oil collected by the Chinese merchants was taken by 
them, along with their own, through southeastern China 
to Macao and Honsr-Kong, whence Elnghsh and German 
houses shipped it to London and Hamburg, these two mar- 
kets being tne central points of the trade. The exertions 
of the French-Indian Government have secured the fu- 
ture of this trade to French subjects, and the essential 
oil follows the Tonquin trade route. A competent judge 
states that not one pound of oil reaches Macao, 

There are no regular star anise plantations in Tonquin. 
The trees grow up spontaneously, in patches of varying 
size, sometimes covering only 2^ square feet surface ana 



sometimes extending over 800 square feet. On the slopes 
of this hilly country the trees form small boscages, the 
greater part being situated on the slopes facing th^ sea. 
No special care is needed for the propagation of the trees. 
The attempts to cultivate the tree from seed in Hanoi 
and on the Bavi Mountain have always failed, in spite of 
all the precautions taken. The natives have also failed 
to propagate it from cuttings, although they are remark- 
ably clever agriculturists. The star anise plots are the 
common property of the village. The crop is gathered 
and the distilling conducted at the public cost, and the 
profits afterwards divided. The tree does not yield any 
serviceable seed until its twelfth year, when it has ^wn 
to a height of about 14 feet. It then yields without mter- 
ruption until its thirtieth to its thirty-fifth year. The 
trees are never cut down, even when dead: their hard 
and close-grained wood is regarded sacred by the natives, 
who will not use it at any price. During the French 
campaign in Tonquin serious disputes arose when the 
French engineers attempted to cut down these trees for 
building bridges. 

The Distilhng.—Every village possesses its own brick- 
built ovens in which the distilling process is conducted ; 
some villages have as many as fifty of these ovens, which 
are large structures of brickwork, from 6 to 7 feet in 
height, and about 4 feet in diameter at the base. They 
have a closed and slightly vaulted roof. Part of the 
brickwork at the base of the back wan is removable, and 
through it the large copper distilling dish is introduced 
into the oven. A groove in the brickwork holds the edge 
of the dish and keeps it in its place. The removable piece 
is then replaced, thus entirely closing the oven. The seeds 
are put in the dish with a small quantity of water, and 
underneath a large wood fire is lighted, which receives 
air through a small hole at the front part of the brick- 
work. The essential oil [is vaporized, collects at the 
vaulted dome] trickles down into a groove about 2 feet 
below the top, and is conducted through a tin or bcun- 
boo tube, whence it passes into the collecting vessel. The 
distilling dish holds about 8 cwt. of fruit, which yields on 
the average 22 poimds of essential oil. 

The vessels containing the oil are brought to the town 
of Lang-Son, the total quantity there bein^ from 600 to 
700 cwt. per annum. At Lang Son the oil is transferred 
from the native earthenware pots into tins, which are 
carried on the .backs of natives to Phu-lang-Thuong, on 
the Song-Koi, or Bed River, and from there the French 
steamers take the bulk of the oil to Hai-Phong for ship- 
ment, a small quantity also reaching the port by road. 

Besides the true star anise trees of Lang-Son there is 
not another tree, true or false, to be found in the whole 
of Tonquin. In Annam, in the district of Qiun-Hon on 
the coast, grows another species of Illicium, with smaller 
fruit, and more arched and smoother capsules, which is 
regarded as poisonous, and is never gathered for distilling 
purposes. 
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A TBIPLE BUNSEN BURRTEB. 

AMODiFiOATiON of a Bunsou gas burner, designed by Mr. 
F. W. Branson, of Leeds, England, combines in one 
piece of apparatus several gas burners, and is simple in 
construction and not liable to derangement. Either one, 
two, or three Bunsen or luminous names may be used, 
and the air or gas supply of either jet can be regulated 
independently or entirely cut off. 

The air relators are euranged in the usual way. The 
^as supply IS controlled b^ altering the position of the 
]ets. it arranged as in Fig. 1 or 2, the ^ts supply is at 
ulL If, however, either jet be rotated m the opposite 
direction, the gas is gradually reduced and finally cut off. 
Fig. 2 shows tne three jets arranged for a single large 
flame, but if the jets are separated, as in Fig. 1, a much 
larger area can be heated by means of the three distinct 
flames which then result. Woum. Soc. Chem. Ind.^ 1889, 
957. 
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The Ottltivation of the "Insact Powder Plant.** 

Mr. p. MaoOvan, F.L.S., of the Cape Town Botanic 
Garden, makes some remarks on the plants yielding Per- 
sian insect powder {Gard. Cfiron., January 11th, page 
44), which seem to indicate that attention is heing drawn 
to the cultivation of these plants in the colony. The 
flowers are at times so scarce and the powder frequently 
so adulterated that it may he hoped the market may ue 
supplied in the future from so promising a district. Mr. 
MacOvan describes the plant called Pycnanthemum WU- 
lemotii, Duch.— named after Mr. C. Willemot, who com- 
menced in 1856 the cultivation of the ** Caucasian '* plants 
in France— as being identical with P. ctneraricefolium. 
Neither under the one name nor the other, however, is the 
plant mentioned in Boissier's *' Flora Orien talis '^ as a na- 
tive of the Caucasus, although both P. roseum and P. 
cameum are therein enumerated. Mr. MacOvan points 
out that P. cineraricefolium likes an open, dry soil, not too 
clayey, as both the seed and the plant are easily killed by 
excessive moisture. The seed is sown about half an inch 
below the surftu^e, and germinates in about thirty days. 
As soon as the plants can be handled they are placed six 
inches apart, and in three months' time are placed one 
foot apart. The flowers are produced in the second year. 
In this country the plant appears to stand the winter in 
sandy loam in the south of England, but has not been oh- 
served to flower freelv. There is, however, some diffi- 
culty in obtaining good seed, for the seed sent from Dal- 
matia has at times been found to have been carefully 
baked to prevent its germination.— PAarm. Joum, 



Copper Salts as Bemedies for Potato Blight. 

In regions where certain forms of disease blight grow- 
ing potatoes, apothecaries may add to their business the 
sale of the following mixtures: 

1. Pulverized sulphate of copper, 6 pounds, to be dis- 
solved in 4 gallons of hot water; fresh lime, 4 pounds, to 
be diffused m 4 gallons of cold water. These two solu- 
tions are to be mixed and enough cold water added to 
make 22 gallons. 

2. Carbonate of coi>per, 3 ounces; ammonia, 1 quart; 
mix. After the solution of the copper salt add enough 
cold water to make 22 gallons. 

The former of these is known as the '* Bordeaux Mix- 
ture." 

When the plants are about a foot high, and before the 
blossoms appear, they are to be sprayed with one or the 
other of these solutions, and this is to be repeated at least 
as often as every two or three weeks, and of tener when 
the occurrence of rain washes the deposit of copper salt 
from the plants. The latter mixture is said to be equally 
effective as the former, and has the advantage, from the 
apothecaries' point of view, of being in a form which can 
be prepared m advance and bottled for scde, requiring 
only the addition of water. For further details, see the 
Scientific American of January 25th, or the Garden and 
Forest of about that period. 



Metallic Manganese. 

A NEW mode of preparing manganese, bv which the 
metal can be obtained m a few minutes in tolerably large 
quantities and almost perfectly pure, is described by Dr. 
Glatzel, of Breslau, in a current number of the Berichte, 
A quantity of manganous chloride is first dehydrated by 
ignition in a porcelain dish, and the pulverized anhydrous 
salt afterward intimately mixed with twice its weieht of 
well-dried potassium chloride. The mixture is then closely 
packed into a Hessian crucible and fused in a furnace at 
the lowest poesibie temperature, not sufficient to volatilize 
either of the chlorides. A quantity of metallic magnesium 
is then introduced in small portions at a time, the total 
quantity necessary bein^ about one-sixth of the weight 
of the manganous chloride employed. Provided the cru- 
cible has not been heated too much above the melting 
point of the mixture of chlorides, the action is regular, the 
magnesium dissolving with merely "a slight hissing. If, 
however, the mixture has been heated till vapors have 
begun to make their appearance, the reaction is extremely 
violent. It is therefore best to allow the contents, after 
fusion, to cool down to a low red heat, when the intro- 
duction of the magnesium is perfectly safe. When all 
action has ceased, the contents of the crucible are again 
heated strongly, and afterward allowed to cool until the 
furnace has become quite cold. On breaking the crucible, 
all the potassium chloride and the excess of manganous 
chloride is found to have been volatilized, leaving a rezu- 
lus of metallic manganese, fused together into a solid 
block, about 3 parts by weight being obtained for 
every 2 parts of magnesium added. The metal, as thus 
obtained, isYeadily broken up, by hammering, into frag- 
ments of a whitish-gray color, possessing a bright metalhc 
lustre. The lustre may be preserved for months in stop- 
pered glass vessels, but when exposed to air the fresh 
surface becomes rapidly brown. The metal is so hard 
that'the best files are incapable of making any impression 
upon it. It is so feebly magnetic that a powerful horse- 



shoe magnet capable of readily lifting a Jdlogramme of 
iron has no appreciable effect upon the smdllest fragment. 
It was noticed that the introduction of a small quantity 
of silica rendered the manganese stiD more brittle, and 
caused it to present a conchoidal fracture, that of pure 
manganese being uneven. The specific gravity of the 
metal, former determinations of which have been very 
varied, was found to be 7.3921 at 22' C. This number, 
which was obtained with a very pure preparation, is 
about the mecm of the previous determinations. Dflute 
mineral acids readily dissolve the pulverized metal, 
leaving a mere trace of insoluble impurity. It is also 
satisfactory that practically no magnesium is retained 
alloyed with the manganese, and the introduction of car- 
bon is altogether avoided by the use of this convenient 
method. — Nature. 

Antiaris Toxioaria and its Constituents. 

Thb milky juice of Antiarie toxicaria^ used as arrow 
poison in the iSast Indian Archipelago, contains, accord- 
mg to H. W. Bettink, at least three active principles, 
which seem to be closely allied to each other (Ned. TM- 
8chr. V. Pharm.) The most important of these, antiarme 
(CuHtoOto), is precipitated from its solutions oy tannin, 
but only in a state of insoluble combination with other 
substances. When the dried luice has been treated with 
petroleum ether or benzol, the resin, the fat, and the 
mdia-rubber-like portion removed, and the residue ex- 
tracted by alcohol, a thick fluid remains, from which 
the antiarine separates in the form of crystals. These 
represent about 1.7 per cent of the dry, or 0.6 per cent of 
the fresh juice. According to TLchmann, they belong to 
the rhombic system. By addition of sulphuric acid t£ey 
are colored light brown and decompose. Dogs and rab- 
bits are killed in a few moments by a dose of one-lialf 
Mgm. injected into the blood. The second constituent is 
obtained from the same syrupy mass or mother-liquid by 
drying it on a water-bath, letting it stcmd for twenty- 
three hours* and then stimng it up with small quantities 
of water, during which process more of the antiarine 
crystals will be separated. After they have ceased to 
form, a substance may be thrown down by diluting the 
mother-liquid with water and adding a solution of tannin. 
This substance, for which the name oubaine has been 
proposed, very closely resembles antiarine in its physio- 
logical effects, and gives the same reactions with acids, 
but differs in being very soluble in water and in its 
behavior towards tannin. The third constituent of the 
juice— also non-cry stallizable, easily soluble in water 
and alcohol, but not precipitated by tannin— is called 
toxicanne. The author promises further communica- 
tions upon the subject. 

Determination of the Specific Gravity of Viscid 
Liquids. 

It happens not seldom that the chemist has to deter- 
mine the specific gravity of a liquid which is very viscid 
and obstinately retains air bubbles. The presence of the 
latter renders it impossible to make an accurate determi- 
nation. The usual method heretofore pursued to get rid 
of the air has been to warm the liquia until all bubbles 
have escaped, but this was usually accompanied by loss 
of water. [A subsequent addition of water, to make up 
the former weight, is of little value, since this newly 
added water would have to be homogeneously mixed with 
the viscid liquid, and this very operation would be apt to 
introduce air bubbles again.— £^. Am. Dr.] 

Dr. Ad. G^nieser now proposes the following manipula- 
tion to overcome this difficulty : 

The viscid liquid is first eently warmed (care being 
taken that no notable loss of water may occur) so as to 
render it more thin fiuid, then passed through a wire 
sieve .{to remove impurities, if necessary— for instance, 
in the case of molasses), and enough of the strained liquia 
poured into a specific-gravity bottle to fill it about two- 
thirds full. Supposing the pycnometer had weighed, 
empty, 24.6506 (Jm., and with the syrup or other viscid 
liquid 79.4420 Gm. It would, therefore, contain 54.7914 
Gm. of the syrup, etc. Next the pycnometer is cautious- 
ly heated in an oil-bath, or preferably in a scdt solution 
of such density that its boiling point is somewhat above 
that of the syrup, until the latter actually boils. By 
keeping it at this temperature a few minutes all air bub- 
bles will be driven to the surface and there form a thin 
scum. The bottle is now cooled to 17.5' C. (ab. 64" F.), 
and then a little distilled water added, which will speedily 
form a clear layer between the air-free syrup and the 
scum, and the latter will rapidly be dissipated, as it con- 
sists of air bubbles. The pycnometer is then completelv 
filled with distilled water and weighed. Supposing it 
should weigh 89.766 Gm., it follows that, not counting the 
evaporated water, there were added 89.766 — 79.442 = 
10.324 Gm. of water. Supnosing, further, that the pyc- 
nometer is known to hola exactly 50 Gm. of water at 
17.6* C. (64' F.), it follows that the syrup within the pycno- 
meter occupied the same space as 50— 10.324 = 39.676 Gm. 
of water. Hence its specinc gravity is 54.7914 : 39.676, or 
1.88097.— Zet^ao^./. hngew, Chem., 1890, 44. 
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Sodium Cresotinate or Cresotate. 

As far back as 1876 sodium cresotate (or cresotinate "') 
was recommended as an antipyretic, but it appears to 
have fallen into discredit on account of uncertainty of 
action. As the compound used was probably a vcurying 
mixture of the sodium salts of the three isomeric acids 
derived from the corresponding cresol isomers, Prof. 
Domme instituted some comparative therapeutic experi- 
ments with the separated compounds (Pharm, Zeity 
January 29th, page 68). He reports that only the paracre- 
sotic acid is of use in medicine, the ortho- and meta-com- 
pounds proving, one inactive, and the other dangerous. 
Prof. Loeech found that sodium paracresotate is well 
tolerated by adults in quantities reaching to 6 or 8 Gm. 
daily. A part of the compound appears to pass unal- 
tered into the urine, which then gives a violet color with 
ferric chloride. Administered to children it behaved as 
an active antipyretic in large doses, 1 Gm. having been 
given to a child twelve years old within three hours. It 
is further stated that good results have been obtained 
with the salt in the treatment of acute gastro-intestinal 
catarrh in children. Sodium parcusresotate is said to oc- 
cur as a fine crystalline powder, with a distinctly bitter 
but not disagreeable taste. It dissolves in 24 parts of 
warm water, from which it does not separate on cooling. 
The free acid crystallizes from aqueous solutions in long, 
shining needles ; it melts at 151" C. , and sublimes unde- 
composed. —After Pharm. Joum. 

Improvements in the Manufacture of Qlyoerin and 
Fatty Aoids. 

While formerly the decomposition of fats, for the pro- 
duction of fatty acids (in the stearin industry) and of gly- 
cerin, was accomplished by first converting the fats mto 
a calcium soap, this method has for many years given 
place, in most lar^ works, to the process of '* aqueous 
saponification/' as it is sometimes called, that is, to a pro- 
cess in which the fat is decomposed, by the action of su- 
perheated steam, into fatty acid and glycerin without the 
intermediate production of a real soap. 

This last-named method has gradually been brought to 
a high state of perfection. At the well-known stearin 
works of De Milly , in Plaine St. Denis, the operation is con- 
ducted as follows: 

The fats, contained in closed boilers provided with stir- 
rers, and mixed with a certain proportion of water, are 
treated with a current of superheated steam at a pressure 
of 15 atmospheres (225 lbs. to the square inch) --that is, at 
a temperature of 200' C. (392° F.)— being constantly kept 
in motion by the stirrer. The excess of steam passes out 
from the boiler, and finds its way, condensed to water 
(but still very hot), to spiral tubes contained in a tank 
nUed with aqueous glycerin such as had been obtained in 
previous operations. By this method the heat remaining 
m the wat^r of condensation is completely utilized, and 
the glycerin concentrated. At the same time the conden- 
sation of the steam in these spiral tubes constantly attracts 
a fresh supply of live steam from the steam-boiler. Be- 
tween the latter and the fat-boiler a pressure regulator is 
interposed, and, as the steam-boiler is automatically fed 
to a constant level, the pressure in the fat-boiler is con- 
stantly maintained at 15 atmospheres. 

After the separation of fatty acids and glycerin is com- 
pleted, they are simply separated, the dilute glycerin 
passed onto the evaporating tanks, and the fatty acids are 
subjected to distillation. This is now conducted in a 
much more rapid manner than formerly by injecting into 
the receiver a jet of cold water under very high pressure, 
which acts as an aspirator for the vapors of the fatty 
acids, and at the same time instantly condenses the 
latter. A single retort can thus yield from seven to eight 
tons of perfectly white, distilled fatty acids in twenty- 
four hours. These are then passed on to the presses, 
where the different acids are separated^ the stearic acid 
(in common parlance often called stearin, though this is 
chemically a compound of stearic acid and glyceryl) being, 
of course, the most important.— After Zeitach, f. ana, 
Chem., 1890, 39. 

Determination of Caustic Soda and of its Carbonate in 
one Operation. 

Huoo Gk>SBBL recommends the use of two indicators, 
namely, phenolphthalein and '*Poirier's Blue, C. L. B.," 
for this purpose. 

In the first place, by a preliminary trial it is ascer- 
tained how much of volumetric acid is necessary to com- 
pletely neutralize a weighed quantity of the alkali. For 
the test itself, an amount of acid a little short of this is 
put into a fiiask together with one drop of phenolphthalein 
(1 part dissolved in 90 parts of 90 p. c. alcohol). The liquid 
in the flask should not measure more than 50C.C. The 
alkali is now added to the flask and its complete decom- 
position accomplished by adding the necessary quantity 
of volumetric acid from a burette. When the solution 
has just turned colorless, the amount of acid used corre- 

^ We prefer the term *' cresotic acid '' to that of " creeotinic/' in Accordance 
with Fownes. Watt«, and other authorities.— Ed. Am. Drcgo. 



spends to the quantity of caustic alkali plus one-half 
of the carbonate present. Next one drop of a solution 
of the Poirier's Blue (1 in 400 parts of water} is added, 
and the titration continued until a dark-blue tint appears. 
The acid consumed in the last operation corresponds to 
half of the carbonate present. By deducting the latter 
from the former, the amount of caustic alkali is found ; 
and^by multiplying with 2, the amount of carbonate.— 
After Chem, Zeit, 




A HYDROCARBON FURITACE. 

FROM a i)aper showing the utility of a hydrocarbon fur- 
nace in assaying (and also in various other chemical 
operations), communicated by Mr. G. E. R. EUlis to the 
Journal of Soc, of Chem, Ind, (December 31st), we take 
the following: 

I have ventured in this paper to give particulars of a 
piece of apparatus which my own experience, confirmed 
by that of many other assayers, has shown to be emi- 
nently serviceable as a readily controllable source of in- 
tense heat, such as is required by analysts, assayers, me- 
tallur^sts^ and others. This furnace has oeen before the 
American public for several years, and is therefore past 
the experimental stage, but. so far as I am aware, it is 
comparatively or wholly unknown to the English scien- 
tist. 

Assayers know full well that there are many incon- 
veniences and annoyances necessarily connected with the 
use of furnaces burning coal or coke; this apparatus, on 
the contrary, does away with the constant replenishing 
of fuel, with ail dust and ashes, and with a large amount 
of radiated heat; indeed, it may be said that it possesses 
all the advanta^ of a gas furnace with the additional 
advantage that it may be forced to practicallv any extent 
without the use of a blower or foot bellows. Once 
pumped up — which operation occupies only a few seconds 
— the blast will continue for a long time without further 
attention. 

The apparatus consists of three parts (each of which 
may be procured separately), viz., the tank and blow- 
pipe, the muffle furnace, and the crucible furnace. The 
tank and blowpipe are represented in Fig 1. P is an 
ordinary force pump, at the bottom of which, at A, is a 
valve which closes automatically upon releasing the pres- 
sure from the pump; C is a check valve which closes the 
inlet to the tank T completely; F is a filling screw for 
introducing the fuel used, viz., gasoline; V is a vent screw 
for letting off the pressure when the operation or experi- 
ment is finished *^ H is a pipe leading from the tank to 
the burner D ; E is the burner regulator, terminating in a 
fine point, closing the orifice of tne burner; 8 8 are pack* 
ing boxes. Upon opening C and pumping a few strokes, a 
pressure is createa in the tank and on top of the fluid, 
forcing it through the tubes of the burner, which, being 
previously heated, vaporize the gasoline. This issues 
trom the orifice at the end of E as a highly heated gas, 
and burns as such in the form of a nowerful blast. Alter 
being once started the heat of the name, passing through 
the burner D, vaporizes the fluid in the tubes, and hence 
the apparatus is automatic. 

The air which is forced in is not consumed, so that to 
keep up the blast it only requires a few strokes of the 
pump occasionally (every half-hour or so) to maintain the 
pressure lessened bv the consumption of the rasoline. 

The way to start the blowpipe is simple^ and as follows: 
Close E, unscrew F, and inti<)duce gasolme according to 
the capacity of the tank. Replace F, close V, open C one 
or two turns, and give three or four full strokes of the 
pump P, then close C. Heat the burner by burning some 
of the rasoline in a suitable vessel (an old scarifier will do 
well) placed under the burner; when hot apply a match 
and open E gradually until the action is more or less uni- 
form. The burner is hot enough when no liquid or apray 
issues from the orifice; if not hot enou^, let the oil bum 
slowly until no liquid or spray issues, w hen sufficiently 
heated, the blast can be made of any desired intensity by 
the use of the force pumf), as above. The mouth of the 
burner D should be 2 to 3 inches from the inlet of either 
furnace, otherwise the combustion in the interior of the 
furnace will not be complete. To stop the action of the 
blowpipe, simply shut the regulator E or open screw V, 
or do both. When not in use, keep V open. 

For very high temperatures or muffle work we pro- 
ceed as follows: 

1. light as above and heat inside of furnace to bright 
redness. 

2. Place the burner against the inlet of the furnace. 

3. Turn out burner flame with E, and immediately 
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turn it on again without ligbting it (or simply blow the 
flame out), when, if the tumace is hot enough, the 
^18 will light inside the furnace. When burning inside 
the furnace, there must be no flame in the burner tube. 
The heat can be regulated by the use of E and P. 

The tanks are made in two sizes; one contains half a 
gallon of oil, the other one gallon, and cost (with blow- 
pipe complete) at Chicago, respectively, $23.00. 



Delicate Copper Reagent. 

The yellow coloration of a sample of distilled water 
answering to the ordinary tests when potassiimi iodide 
was dissolved in it, was found, by means of potassium 
ferrocyanide, to be due to minute trace of a cupric salt, 
the reaction apparently consisting in reduction of the 
cupric salt andT formation of cuprous iodide (P/kirm. Cen- 
tralh,^ Januarv 16th, page 82). This reaction proved to 
be extremely delicate. A 1 in 10,000 aqueous solution of 
cupric sulphate gave with ammonia a scarcely percepti- 
ble blue tinge; treated with an equal quantity of 1 in 20 
potassium ferrocyanide solution, after dilute acetic acid 
nad been added, it ^ave a distinct brown color; whilst 
with an equal quantity of 1 in 10 solution of potassium 
iodide it gave a distinct yellow color. At 1 in 200,000 the 
reaction of potassium ferrocyanide was no longer percep- 
tible, but potassium iodide produced a faint yellow that 
was changed to violet on the addition of a few drops of 
starch mucilage. At 1 in 500,000 the vellow color could 
no longer be seen, but there was still a distinct violet 
coloration when starch was added. The original contam- 
ination is attributed to the dropping of some panicles of 
fat into the boiler, the volatile fatty acid from which is 
supposed to have passed over with the steam and attacked 
the copper condenser.— P^arm. Joum, 



Speciflc Gravity of Methylic Alcohol. 

From a new table of specificgravities of wood alcohol 
determined and calculated by W. Diltmar and Charles A. 
Fawsitt (Transact. Roy. Soc. Edinb., 83, ii., 609; Zeit /. 
anal Chem.. 1890, 82), we select those figures which are 
most generally needed for practical purposes. 

The specific gravities are given on the basis of water at 
4"C. 



Percent 
OH4O. 


SpecWg^gmvity 


Fwoent 
CH4O. 


^"^^^ 


(pure water). 


0.99907 


90 


0.83896 


10 


0.98362 


91 


0.82128 


20 


0.96808 


93 


0.81849 


25 


0.96098 


98 


0.81572 


80 


0.95855 


94 


0.81298 


40 


0.98697 


95 


0.81018 


50 


0.91855 


96 


0.80781 


60 


0.89798 


97 


0.80448 


70 


0.87487 


98 


0.80164 


75 


0.86290 


99 


0.79876 


80 


0.85085 


100 


0.79589 


85 


0.88788 







Purifloation of Alcohol for Laboratory Uses. 

Prop. E. Waller makes the following communication 
to the American Chemical Society : 

Comparatively recently several papers .have appeared 
on the subject of the reactions of potassium permanganate 
with alcohols, and the impurities which they may con- 
tain.* 

In preparing alcoholic solutions of caustic alkalies, and 
also of silver nitrate (for fat tests, etc.), I have been an- 
noyed, as have other chemists, by the unsatisfactory 
character of the solutions obtained, in consequence of the 
presence of impurities in the alcohol bought for labora- 
tory use. I find also that most alcohol of 93 per cent, 
when kept in tin cans, slowly reacts on the tin, giving, 
after a while, a cloud of SnOa which is too fine to filter 
out, and renders purification by distillation necessary. 
In the light of the results obtained by the writers above 
alluded to, I have adopted the following method for the 
purification of my alconol, on which Task the criticism of 
the members of the Society : 

A convenient amount of the alcohol to be purified is 
shaken with pulverized potassium permanganate until it 
assumes a decided color. It is then allowed to stand for 
some hours until the permanganatel^^s been decomposed 
and brown manganese oxide is deposited. A pinch of 

gulverized calcium carbonate is then added, and the alco- 
ol distilled at the rate of about 50C.c. in twenty minutes 
from a flask provided with a Wurz tube or one of the 
Lebel-Heninger pattern. The distillate is tested fre- 

2uently until about 10 C.c. thereof, when boiled with 1 
J.c. of strong (syrupy) solution of caustic soda or potash, 

^Habamuuin. Fres. Ztschr. anal. Chem., zxrii.. Wi ; Roese, ib., zrii.. 866; 
CaxeneuTe, Bull Soc. Chim. (Paris) [8) i, TOO. See also Dingl. Polyt. Jour. , 
cclxxiil.,St4. 



give no perceptible yellow coloration on standing for 
twenty minutes or half an hour. What distils over after 
that time is preserved for use. 

The flrst distillates may be added to the small amount 
remaining in the distilling flask (which should not be 
driven down to complete dryness), and a fresh portion of 
purified alcohol recovered. 

The rationale of the proceeding appears to be that the 
permanganate oxidizes and destroys chiefly the fusel oil, 
turfurol, and other compounds of that nature, the acids 
resulting from the reaction are neutralized by the calcium 
carbonate added before distillation, and "by distilling 
slowly the aldehyde, at least, is concentrated in the first 
portions of the distillate. Distillation of alcohol contain- 
ing caustic potash or soda seemed to cause a constant for- 
mation of aldehyde. The alcohol thus purified is perfectly 
neutral, and gives most satisfactory results when used as 
a solvent for caustic alkalies or silver nitrate, the solu- 
tions remaining as colorless as distilled water, even after 
boiling and standing indefinitely, if properly protected 
from dust and other external influences.— t/ourn. " 
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The Weight of Water. 



SciBNOE is correcting itself in the department of weights 
and measures. It is now discovered that an imperial 
gallon of water, according to the capacity hitherto pre- 
scribed for it, does not weigh 70,000 grains, and conse- 
quently it is incorrect to say that ''a pint of water weighs 
a pound and a 9uarter,'' unless we allow an increaied 
volume for the pint. The correction to be made is not 
much ; but still it is something. 

In June, 1824, an act of Parliament was passed, cominfl; 
into operation on January 1st, 1826, which was thou^t 
to settle this matter once for all. 

In that statute it was declared that if the imperial 
pound, as represented by a brass weight in the custody of 
the clerk of the House of Commons, happened to be lost, 
defacedj or otherwise injured, it should be restored by 
comparison with a cubic inch of distilled water, weighed 
in air by brass weights, at the temperature of 62** F., the 
barometer being at 30 inches. Such cubic inch of water 
was stated to be equal to 252.458 grains, the standard troy 

?ound being 5,760 such grains, and the avoirdupois pound 
,000 such grains troy. 

The gallon was specified as the standard measure for 
capacity, and was to be equal in bulk to 10 pounds avoir- 
dupois of distilled water, weighed in air in the manner al- 
ready described. 

The capacity of the imperied gallon thus became 277.274 
cubic incnes, representing 70,000 grains. In like manner 
a cubic foot of water was reckoned to weigh 62.821 pounds 
avoirdupois. The same standard in respect to the cubic 
inch, and consequently the cubic foot, was adopted in the 
Sale of QsB Act of 1859. But a report from the standards 
ofSce of the Board of Trade has just been issued, by which 
it appears that experiments have been in progress in the 
department since the year 1878 with a view to ascertain 
*'what is the true weight of a cubic inch of distilled 
water.'* 

It is shown that the law passed in 1824, regulating the 
weights and measures, was in reality based on weighings 
maofe as far back as 1798. In 1870 there were distinct 
differences among scientific authorities as to the true 
weight of a given volume of water, and it was for this 
reason that it was deemed inadvisable to re-enact in the 
Weights and Measures Act of 1878 so much of the act of 
1824 as fixed the weight of the cubic inch at 262.458 
grains. 

The experiments at the standards office have now at last 
landed us in the conclusion that water is not quite so 
heavy as the act of 1824 declared it to be, the cubic inch 
being only equal to 252.286 grains. 

The excess is only about one-sixth of a grain in a cubic 
inch, but a ** note " attached to the report specifies the old 
estimate as '* erroneous for scientific purposes," and it is 
suggested that in any future legislation on this subject it 
may be desirable to consider whether the new value for 
the cubic inch might be substituted for the old and incor- 
rect one. 

It is of some interest to observe how for the new value 
affects the old reckoning. Water is a shade lighter than 
we thought it to be, so that we lose nearly 48 grains in a 
gallon, the 70,000 grains giving place to 69,952; or else we 
must give the gallon greater capacity. 

In a cubic foot of water we lose 297 grains, or nearly 
three-quarters of an ounce. . The pint, considered as the 
eighth part of 277.274 cubic inches, drops from 8,750 grains 
to 8,744, creating aloss of 6 grains, or, more correctly, 5.96. 

The excess has not been much, and yet it is to be re- 
gretted that the matter was not set right at first. It 
seems curious that a problem so close to our hands should 
have remained so long unsettled. 

When the measurement relates to the distance of the 
earth from the sun, we expect to find that the earlier cal- 
culations are susceptible of correction. But most of us 
thought that we had a firm foundation in the table of 
weignts and measures. 

It proves that the weight of a cubic inch of water was 
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OYereetimated. Consequently, the number of cubic 
incheB corresponding to 10 pounds of water was under- 
estimated, and the ^lon was made proportionately too 
small, tof^ether with all the derived measures. Still, to 
do our scientists credit, we must remember that the error 
in this case is less than 1 part in 1,400. When Sir J. 
Herschel was defending the character of astronomical 
science, in view of an error of nearly 4,000,000 miles in 
estimating the sun^s distance, the correction was shown 
to apply to an error of observation so small as to be eoui- 
valent to the apparent breadth of a human hair at a ais- 
tance of 125 feet, or a sovereign 8 miles off. Moreover, 
the error had been detected by the astronomers them- 
selves, and the needful correction applied. It happens 
that another correction has been made since that dato, as 
recently as a year ago, showing that the error in regard 
to the sun's distance was not as great as the distinguished 
astronomer supposed. 

So by degrees we get to the truth, and may be supposed 
now to know the real weight of distilled water. Tne cor- 
rect observation of common things is not so easy as many 
people suppose, and difficulties unknown to the multitude 
beeet the path of absolute accuracy. It needed the me- 
chanical genius of Sir Joseph Whitworth to produce so 
seemingly simple a thine as a perfect plane, which every- 
body tbought was actually accomplished before. 

The table of our weights and measures has now to be 
amended to this extent, that a gallon of water weighing 
10 pounds requires a capacity of 277.463 cubic inches in- 
stead of 277.274,* the enlargement being rather less than 
one-fifth of a cubic inch. The capacity of the pint becomes 
34.688 inches instead of 34.659. The difference in the 
cubic foot we have already noticed.— 77^ Engineer, 



Dicotom (C44HMO11); Cascarin; Hedyosmin; Asepsin; 
the bittor of Br&umea grandiceps; the derivative of 
nH)ga vateriensis; Guiana-bark tannin; the alkaloid of 
Scopola-rhirome, Mandragorin, Lobeline, Bitartrate of 
Nicotme (CitH.iNiOit), Bittor Almond Oil and Amygdalin 
from seeds of Lucuma mammosa, ethereal oil from Cm- 
nam. citriodor., and Luridinic acid. Many of the above 
mentioned principles have, so far, not been described at 
^» or. if mentioned, only treated superficially, in the 
available htorature. Hence, in some cases, it is doubtful 
whether they are alkaloids or neutral principles. 

The Detormination of the Diastasio Power of Extraot 
of Malt. 

CoNSiDERABLB importance is att€whed to the estimation 
of the digestive power of extract of malt upon starch ; it 
is therefore very strange that published results should 
show such extraordinary differences: e.g.y Messrs. Dun- 
stan and Dimmock (who were, I believe, the first to in- 
troduce a ready method for making this detormination) 
state that the best malt extracts of the market should 
completely digest one-seventeenth of their weight of starch 
m several (three ?) hours (Pharm. Joum, [31, &., paire 733: 
Am. Druoo., 1884, 97, 203). Carl Jungk, in a paper m 
the American Journal of Pharmacy, June, 1883 {Pharm. 
Journ,. xiv., page 104; Am. Druqg., 1884, 203), describes a 
method whereby the effect of malt extract upon starch 
mucilage is tested at intervals of one minute, and says 
that good extract of malt should convert its own weight 
of starch within ten minutes at lOO'F. Later still (Pharm. 
Joum., XV., page 236) T. S. Djrmond compares the two 
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* Completed in twelve minutes. 

; Completed in twelve and one-half minutes. 
These colors (blue and violet) refer to the liquid five times diluted; the color was too deep to be seen before solution. 



Bare Plant Derivatives, etc. 
At the sixty-second meeting of the ** Deutsche Natur- 
forscherund Aerzte" Dr. Theodor Schuchardt, of Q<)rlitz, 
exhibited a very notable collection of chemical prepara- 
tions and drugs, a list of which has kindly been sent vlb 
by Messrs. Lenn & Fink, of New York. The list is too 
long, notwithstanding its interesting^ character, to repro- 
duce here, and embraces 15 inorganic preparations, 14 of 
the fat series, 89 of the aromatic compounds, 62 plant 
derivatives, and 86 crude drugs. At our request Messrs. 
L. & F. have added to the list the prices, per ounce, for 
which the plant derivatives can be bought. 

Antiarine,Ci4HsoO»f2HO Hysdnanchin $16.00 

$16.00 Hydrocotoin, Ci»Hi«0«.. 4.60 
Arecaine, CiHnNOt + Kawain 4.60 



H,0 
Arecolin, CsHuNOt. 
Aribine chlorhydrate, Cts- 

H«N4i, 2HC1. , 



2.50 
7.50 
1.00 
1.00 



18.00 

Asaron 1.00 

Aoid, druminic 7.00 

embelic, C»Hi40«. . . 2.50 
gymnemic, CitHfts- 

Oi« :.. 

vulpic, CjtHuOft... 
Chelidonine, C19H17N3OS 

Cbitine, CnHasNaOn.... 

Cotoin, CtaHisOt 1.00 

Curarine, CisHatN 25.00 

Drumine 9.00 

Emodin, CibHi»0»..*.... 75 

Erythrophloeine 6.0<i 

Fraxetin, CioH«0».. . 4.00 

Fraxine, CitHi»Oi« 8.25 

Uarmaline, CiiHi4NtO 
Harming, CiiHi«NsO.. 
.H,0... 



12.00 Leucotin, CmHisOm 16.00 

9.00 Leuoodendrin 1.60 

Lobeline sulphate 6.00 

Mandragorine sulphate 

(C,tH„NO,),H,804. ... 9.00 

Neriine 12.00 

Oxyleucotin, Ci4HitOi,.. 60 

Oleandrin 6.00 

Ouabaine, CioH4»Oit7H«0 10.00 

Paracotoin, CisH^Ot. . . . 4.00 

Proteacin 1.76 

Bantalin 85 

Santoninoxim, C,.H,.- 

NO. ... 7.60 

Strophanthin (hisp.) 2.00 

(asper) 2.26 

*• (glaber).... 4.00 

Strophanthidin 6.00 

Strophanthinol 75 

65 Stylophorinebydrocbl... 2.00 

76 Sulamine 7.60 



Hemiarine, CitHtOi 8.50 Tanghinine 10.00 

Horine 15.00 Wrightine 7.60 

Besides the above-named substances the following were 
shown, but they are simply pharmaceutical curiosities 
and not to be found in the market: 

• Begardiog this figure see Oldherg's ** Weights and Measures" (id ed.), 
page 87, note. If the amended weight pointed out in the paper proves to be 
oc^reci. then the United States gaJSon will contain 231.16740 cubic inches in- 
stead or 281.— Ed. Am. Dbugo. 



methods above referred to, and, after condemning Jungk's 
method, states that a good malt extract should complete- 
ly digest one-fifteenth of its weight of starch in hcdf an 
hour at 140** F. [Another method of assaying extract of 
malt will be found in Ah. Drugo., 1886, 119.1 

I think the key to these divergences will be found in 
the experiments recorded above. It is evidently not in 
the fact that malt extract has improved during late years, 
for Mr. Dymond's experiments are of later date than those 
of Herr Jungk. Nor do I think that the English-made 
extracts of malt are inferior to those of foreign manufac- 
ture, as might be suggested by the low results of the 
English experimenters; on the contrary, from the expe- 
rience of large numbers of determinations, I am strongly 
of opinion that (generally speaking) English extracts are 
distinctly superior to either American or German ones. 

In the first place I wiU describe the method I am in 
the habit of usin^, for which I do not claim any origi- 
nality, it being simply a modification of the foregoing 
processes: 

1. Prepare a mucilage by mixine 1 Gm. of potato starch 
or arrowroot (dried in an oven at 212° F.) with 10 C.c. of 
cold water, add 100 C.c. of boiling water, and boil the 
whole for half an hour ; allow to cool to about 100' F. , and 
make up the measure to 100 C.c. 

2. Dissolve 5 Gm. of the sample of extract of malt in 
water sufficient to produce 60 C.c. of solution. 

3. Dissolve 0.1 Gm. iodine in 103 C.c. of water by the 
aid of 0.2 Gm. of iodide of potassium; 50 C.c. of starch 
solution are introduced into a flask or bottle, and kept in a 
water-bath at a temperature of 98° to 100° F. until it has 
attained that temperature, when 5 C.c. of the malt solu- 
tion are added (also at 98° to 100° F.), gently shaken to mix 
thoroughly, and replaced in the water-bath; after five 
minutes and at intervals of five minutes (or less if desir- 
able) 4 C.c. of the liquid are poured into a test tube con- 
taining 1 C.c. of the iodine solution. A good extract of 
malt will give no indication of starch or dextrin after 
ten, or at most fifteen, minutes, while one which still 
gives a distinct coloration after thirty minutes should be 
rejected as ouite unfit for use; that is, eoctract of malt 
should completely digest its own weight of potato atan^hiv, 
ten to fifteen minutes at 98° to 100' F. 
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It will be remarked that 1 bave selected potato steircb 
or arrowroot for this test, other stcu'ches giving widely 
differing results. The cu^companying table will indicate 
the importance of using one or other of these kinds of 
starch, and, as mentioned above, probably suggests an 
explanation of the widely differing results of other ob- 
servers. 

The different mucilages were all prep€tred as described 
above, and quantities of mucilage representing 0.05, 0.1, 
and 0.5 Qm. of each starch (dried) introduced into the 
bottles, the bulk of each being made up to 50 C.c. with 
distilled water, and 0. 6 Gm. of extract of malt added to each. 
— R. A. Cripps in Pharm. Journ., December 21st, 1889. 



Brown-Sequard's Mixture for Epilepsy. 

Sodium Bromide 180 gr. 

Potassium Bromide 180** 

Ammonium Bromide 180 ** 

Potassium Iodide 90 ** 

Ammonium Iodide 90 ** 

Ammonium Carbonate 60 " 

Tincture of Calumba li fl. oz. 

Water enough to make 8 ** ** 

Dose: li drachms before meals and 3 drachms at bed- 
time. 

Pate Dentifirice. 

Precipitated Chalk 150 parts. 

Powdered White »Soap 160 ** 

Powdered Orris Itoot 60 ** 

Carmine 2 ** 

Oil of Peppermint 15 *' 

Oil of Cinnamon 26 ** 

Glycerin a sufficiency. 

Dissolve the carmine in a little solution of ammonia, 
and mix it well with the chalk and orris root; then add 
the soap and the essential oils, mixing the whole thor- 
oughly m a mortar, and sifting to insure thorough divi- 
sion of the oils and the coloring matter. When this is. 
done return the powder to the mortar, and make into a 
hardish mass with glycerin. The mass is now to be 
formed into cakes, and may be put up in tiny porcelain 
jars. 

An alternative flavoring compound is composed of oil 
of peppermint; 10 parts; oil of lemon, 10 parts; and oil of 
cinnamon, 5 parts. The '*P§,te" may be rendered *' anti- 
septic " by the addition of 1 per cent of oil of thyme dis- 
solved in a sufficiency of rectified spirit. Salicylic acid 
should not be used, as it combines with the chalk and so 
loses much of its value. .After the cakes have been 
moulded they ma^y be hardened by exposing to gentle 
warmth, and a polish given to the surface by light rub- 
bing with a soft cotton cloth.— C%em. and Drugg. 

Oil of Biroh and Oil of Wintergreen were reported in 
August last by Messrs. Trimble and Schroeter to be phy- 
sically and chemically identical, both consisting mainly 
of methyl salicylate with the addition of a hydrocarbon 
having a formula of Ci»H94, together with smau quantities 
of bensoic acid and ethyl alcohol. They also stated that 
a sample of artificial wintercreen oil examined by them 
contained the properties neither of the natural oil nor of 
methyl salicylate. In reply to this. Dr. Power reports 
the examination of a number of samples, showing that 
natural wintergreen oil consists of methyl sedicylato and 
0.8 per cent or less of Isevogyrate terpene ; that oil of birch, 
when pure, consists simply of methyl salicylate, and is in- 
active towards polarized light; and that neither contains 
benzoic acid nor, so far as he has been able to satisfy him- 
self, any ethylic alcohol. [In the January number of the 
Am. Jour, of Pharm,^ Messrs. Trimble and Schroeter de- 
fend their position and combat some of these statements. 
— ^Eo. Am. Druog.]— P/kirm. Joum, 

Anhydrous Sulphite of Potassium.— The crystalline 
sulphite of potassium (KiS0s.7H«0) contains 7 molecules 
of water, and is rapidly altered on exposure to air. losing 
water and becoming gradually oxiaized to sulpnate of 
pot€U9sium. The well-known firm of Kahlbaum (Berlin) 
now puts the salt on the market in an anhydrous condi- 
tion. In this form it is perfectly stable. 

It would be of advantage to have sulphite of sodium in 
the same anhydrous form. 

Credit to the Druggist.— Dr. G. H. Peirce^ of Danbury, 
Conn., writing to the New England Medical Monthly, 
says: When a druggist can wrestle with prescriptions 
like the following, and neither himself nor the patient get 
downed, we think he deserves a credit mark. The n)K 
lowing prescription was handed me the other day by one 
of our drug clerks, who had kept it, not on " file," but for 
curiosity *s sake: 

Danbuey, Ck)NN. 

Mr. R. Please send me 15c. of grose of sulperment and 10c. 
purselen pouder and please make the mint as strong as you 
can as I want to put it on the walls. Mas. M. 

Now this, in correct vernacular, should read : fifteen 
cents* worth of corrosive sublimate and ten cents' worth 
of Persian insect powder, etc. 
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Vaseline Ointments may be eU^uJsified quickly by 
adding water and eight drops of castor oil to each drachm 
of the ointment, andtriturating. This is said to be espe- 
cially serviceable in the case of ointments, with a petro- 
late oasis, which contain iodine or iodide of potassium, 
etc., as it prevents their decomposition. — Drugg. Bull. 

Benzoate of Meronry is prepared by Mr. Bourquelot 
as follows: Dissolve 126 parts of oxide of mercury m 250 
parts of nitric acid of 1,020** with the aid of gentle heat; 
add 4,000 parts of water, and filter. Also dissolve 188 
parts of benzoate of sodium in 4,000 parts of water, and 
filter. Mix the two solutions slowly while stirring. This 
gives a bulky precipitate, which should be collected on a 
cloth and carefully washed with cold distilled water. 
The preparation is then pressed and dried with gentle 
heat, and yields a white powder, sparingly soluble in 
ether, alcohol, chloroform, or water, but easily soluble in 
a watery solution of common salt. It does not precipitate 
albumen^nd may, consequently, be employed hypoderma- 
tically. With alcohol or ether the benzoate turns yellow, 
being transformed into the basic salt.— Dru^^. Bvll. 

Creosote and Iodoform.— Barthelemy's formula, for 
use in cases of consumption, is: 

Iodoform (powdered) 2 Gm. 

Creosote 8 •* 

Balsam of Tolu 5 *• 

Benzoin (powdered) 5 *• 

Glycerin 8 " 

The creosote and iodoform are first mixed, the glycerin 
added, and the whole is then to be triturated for two min- 
utes, after which the balsam and benzoin are cidded.— 
Drugg. Bull. 

Gelatinous Bottle Wax for Covering Corks. — In stor- 
ing volatile liouids which are solvent of resinous material, 
the ordinary bottle wax in which bottle necks are com- 
monly dipped is generally inadmissible by reason of this 
solvent action of the liquid upon it. In such cases the fol- 
lowing answers admirably, giving a perfect closing; and, 
moreover, the top is easily pared off with a knife when 
the bottle is to be opened : 

Soft Gelatin or good Glue, 8 parts. 

Water 9 " 

Glycerin 2 *• 

Melt the gelatin in the water and then stir in the Rlyce- 
rin. Any coloring matter can be added, and the bottle 
necks should be quite free from grease. A second dip can 
be given if requisite, and the top can be stamped while 
soft with a slightly greased metal seal, or warm stereo- 
type (slightly oiled), or an india-rubber stamp. — Photo- 
Meuiew. 

Anti-Catarrhal (or Cold) Pills.— Dr. S. 8. Cohen, of 
Philadelphia, recommends as a remedy for ordinary 
catarrhal colds a compressed tablet containing three 
grains each of saloland terpine hydrate— one or two to be 
taken every second, third, or fourth hour, according to 
indications. 

Chocolate Syrup for Soda Fountains.— The following 
is said by L. G. Heinritz to be superior in strength and 
fiavor to those made with the prepared chocolate or ex- 
tracts now in the market : 

Confectioner's Chocolate i pound. 

Hot Water 3 quarts. 

Condensed Milk 1 can. 

Granulated Su^r. 5 pounds. 

Whites of two Eggs, 

Extract of Vanilla 1 ounce. 

Gum Foam 1 ounce. 

(]hit the chocolate finely into a porcelain-lined evaporat- 
ing dish, and with the aid of heat and a pestle reduce the 
chocolate to a smooth paste. Add the water (boiling hot) 
giudually, stirring constantly; then stir in the condensed 
milk ana sugar until both are dissolved. When cold, skim 
off the cocoa butter, particles of chocolate, etc., add the 
beaten white of eggs, vanilla, and gum foam, and strain 
through muslin. Confectioner's chocolate costs from 
twenty -eight to thirty- five cents per pound, and the cost 
of the entire materials is about ninety-five cents per gal- 
lon. — N. E. Druggist. 

Creosote Pills.— A correspondent of V Union Pharma- 
ceutique has tried the various propositions for making 
creosote pills, and regards that made by Mr. Martindale, 
of London, the best : ^ 

Creosote, 

Neutral [Castile] Soap, powd &a equal parts. 

Introduce them into a wide-mouthed fiask, cork, and 
agitate well. Digest on a water-bath until the mass is 
melted, then allow to cool. It contains, of course, one- 
half its weight of creosote. 

This mass mixes easily with any other substance and 
without decomposition. The soap must be neutral and 
dry. If not available in a dry and powdered condition, 
Castile soap may be melted in a solution of salt, separated 
by cooling, then rasped, dried by heat, and powdered. 
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Tjanolin as an Ointment Base.— H. Hdbing, in view 

of the viscidity of lanolin, suggests the following com- THE 

pound as better suited as an ointment base than lanolin a • ..p^ « 

^Anhydrotis Lanolin 65partB. x \ TD dTLCQ^Il JL/rilfiJfflSL 

Liquid Pftraffin 80 *' f^^-l 

Ceresin 5 ** AN ILLUSTBATBD MONTHLY JOUBNAL 

Melt together and incorporate 30 parts of water by beat- 
ing. — Pharm, Jour. ®' 

Bordet's Hair Tonic consists of the following : P]l!IPin!IPir PllPinivtinr QTlil VstDPIQ Voiiin'l 

Carbolic acid, tincture of cantharides, each 30 minims: 111(11 HdbJi bUoUlldirifi dUU llldlClld lIlBlllbd. 
tincture of nuz vomica, f. 3 ij.; comi)ound tincture of 

cinchona, f . 5 i. ; cologne water, f . | i. ; cocoanut oil, ••• 

enough to make f.§iv. mo w xt ^o^ 

Th& is to be appUed to the scalp twice daily with a Vol. AlX., No. 3. Wholk No, 189, 

small sponge. ^^^ 

Transparent and Permanent Collodion.— A corre- 
spondent of the 2>rt4^^t^*Bu/Z6^m says that a transparent FREDERICK A. CA8TLE,M.D EonoR. 

collodion is in use m Paris which is not only perfectly ^„ . ^^ „a T>rr^ »»„ *^ V « 

clear, but remains limpid for an indefinite time. It is CHARLES RICE, Ph.D Assooiats Editor 

prepared by shaking an officinal collodion with quarts ■»» — ■ — 

sand which has previously been washed and carefully cal- ^^ lamn m 

cined. The action is purely mechanical, the suspended fublibhkd by 

particles adhering to the grains of sand and settling to WM. WOOD & COo, 66 ft 68 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 

the bottom of the container m a gelatmous mass. 

Testing Ohemioal Reagents.— The methods given by ~~ 

Krauch ("Die Priifung der chemischen Reagentien auf subscription pbiok pw yew, $i.m 

Reinheit"; see this qoumal, 1889, page 92) for testing the single copies. 05 

purity of copper oxide are insufficient, as commercial 

copper oxide frequently contains lime, an impurity which aaat^j^ >ii #wimmn .>fn^«^n.n.>i>ij.»g *^ a^ i^rfn^— ^f *a^ Aif«»f«AM hmm, 

woiild give rise to coiwiderable errors in analyses. A oi„, rooh as gabMripttons, adTemMmente, lOmng^ «c Port^fflce addrMi 

sample of the granulated substance was found to COntam etc., to Wiluam Wood a Oo., 66 and 66 Lateyetto Plaoe, New Toric Otty, to 

0.89 per cent and a sample of the powder 1.02 X>er cent of whose order all postal monoj ordem and Oheda should he made pajahle. 

calcium oxide. Lead chromate contains lead oxide ; in one Oommimioations intended for the Editor shonld he' addressed in oare of 

sample examined 13.27 per cent of lead oxide was found. the PabUshets. 

— M. V. NeNCKI in Monatschefte^ tO, 238, and J, Chem, Soc, The AmBioAx Dnuoonr is issued fai the latter part of each month, dated 

Foreau*8 Syrup.— The physician of Napoleon the First '**■" ^ ^"^^ '**^- Changes of advertisemento should res4sh us hefore 

is said to have prescribea the foUowing'for the sudden "^^^iSSLTlI^;^^^^^ 

attacks of hoarseness with which the emperor was often J^^^^S^^T^ ^^ -«•. location, and time. Spedai 

affected: raiwon^puonon. 

Liq. Ammonii fortioris iHx. . 

Syr. Erysimi.... Jies. 

Infufl. Tiliae Flor fiiss. EDITORIAL. 

M. To be taken as one dose. 

Erystmum officinale (Sysimbrium offic,)^ or hedge 

mustard, is a raiall annual growing almost everywhere mnB question has repeatedly been put to us whether it 

m the United States and Canada. The infusion of Im- X So «r.f ^^o^ki^ f^^ ^^oir^*! ^^*»^,v.;o^ iw.f^^^ ^u^ 

den (tilia) is used simply as an agreeable vehicle, and may "^ '« ,^^^ ^u I ^ c ^^™P^™'^ ^.^^^ *v 

be replaced by any other pleasant vehicle.— fif^. Louis advocates of the champions of the system of *' parts by 

Med. and Surg. Jour. weight ^' and those who advocate the use of definite 

Absorbent Cotton.— A French mode of preparing ab- weights and measures, by giving, in the Pharmacopoeia, 

sorbent cotton is said to yield a better product than is with each working formula, the required quantities in 

commonly found here. Carded cotton is first immersed both systems. One of our correspondents (see Query 

chloride of lime, after which it is washed with pure water ^^^ method, pomts to the British Pharmacopoeia, where 

and plunged into water slightly acidulated with hydro- — as he says— this very method has been introduced, 

chloric acid. Finally it is washed with pure water and That our correspondent has misunderstood the matter 

air-dried.— 2>ru(7(/. Bull ^iU appear further on. 

Petroleum in India.— The Delhi Courant states that We have given this question a good deal of attention, 
search for petroleum along the banks of the Lepan River, ^nd may assist in clearing up some doubts regarding its 
'^'^^t^^in:'^^^ solution. In the preparation of the - Report oSTe I^vi- 
many places, where the natives have consequently dug sionoftheU. S. Pharm., preliminary to the Convention 
pits. The output from most of the latter has never been of 1880," etc. (8vo, New York, 1880), many of the work- 
considerable, and shows fluctuation. At Telaga Tunggal, ing formulae of the Pharmacopoeia of 1870 are given, side 
where the bonng reached a depth of about 350 feet, more y,„ ^ ^^ * ^.x,^ ^i j ^^i«v.*« ^Ja .v.^.^^,,,.^ 4.«»^«i»4.^^ i^*^ 
important results have been arrived at. Appearances ^ ' ? , ^eight^ and measures, translated into 
inmcate that the main reservoir has been tapped there. ^"^^ exact eqmvalentsm parts by weight, and these equiv- 
The oil met with in the other pits and deposits proved to alents rounded off to convenient figures. On examining 
have found its way above ground from that stonng place. the whole series, it will be found that the proportions as 

offers advantages as a lubricator. The exact depth of the ^^^^^ »<>* ^^^ materially deviatmg from the exact 
other deposits remains to be determined before an esti- equivalents, yet are so far different that two products- 
mate of working expenses can be accurately made. one made after the first formula, by actual weight and 
Strychnine for Inebriety.— The excellent results which measure, and the other, by the rounded- off proportions, 
several authors obtained with strychnine in the treatment in parts by weight — will not be identical. It is, of course, 
of inebriety induced Dr. Taroehewsky to undertake a ^^U understood that in the majority of cases-for in- 
series of experiments with a view of studying the antag- ^ i*ti«cxovw^ i/xi»w u vu^ ixtajuxii/j ^i. ^aoc:a---xux m 
onism between strychnine and alcohol. The results of stance, m tinctures, mixtures, syrups, etc.— this discrep- 
these experiments are published in the D. Med. Ztg.y and ancy would probably not be greater than that found in 
the author arrives at the following conclusions : two products made by two different operators, by one and 

1. Strychnine undoubtedly neutralizes the toxic and the same process, from materials which are unavoidably 
narcotic effects of alcohol. „«•„;«« iZ ♦v^;« I.^*««^if ;^« 

2. Prolonged administration of strychnine and great varying m their composition. 

quantities of alcohol combined is not followed by the ^^^ can the Pharmacopoeia sanction the use of two 

pathological changes in the tissues which invariably alternate formulae for one and the same preparation 

appear when alcohol alone has been given for any length when it is known beforehand that these formulae cannot 

8*^here are, of course, some limits for this protecting PJ^«ce identical products? Manifestly not. We do not 

action of strychnine, and the prolonged use of strychnine *""^^ t"^* any arguments wiU or can be advanced m 

itself may do harm. favor of introducing doubt or uncertainty into the Phar- 

4. In all cases of alcoholism strychnine ought to form mcusopoeia designedly. The progress of science in all 

'tl??SiS"r^raJ^t'SnJidta'the mostpower- <iepartaiente constantly revealsnew facj. whichrender 

ful prophylactic against alcohoUsm.— Br. and Col. Drug- corrections necessary in pharmacopoeial descriptions and 

gist. directions, and it is our duty to eliminate all doubtful, 
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uncertain, and incorrect statements, but not to introduce 
any knowingly. Exact equivalents for parts by weight 
may, of course, be calculated in actual weights and mea- 
sures, but the proportions would be so unwieldy or delv- 
ing into fractions that they would become practically 
useless. 

If our system of weights and measures were like the 
English, in which weights are commensurate with mea- 
sures, the difficulty would be less. But even then it 
would be next to impossible to obtain simple proportions 
in converting pcurts by weight into actual weights and 
measures. 

In the British Pharmacopoeia, the term *' fluid part" 
stands as a synonym for the measure or volume of a 
weight of water corresponding to the weight substituted 
in practice for * * part *' in any given formula. For instance, 
Cataplasma Lini is directed to be prepared by the follow- 
ing formula: 

Linseed Meal 4 oz. or 2 parts. 

Boiling Water 10 fl. oz. or 5 fluid parts 

We can prepcure this either by the definite weight-and- 
measure formula first given, viz., by mixing 4 av. oz. of 
linseed meal with 10 fl. oz. (Brit.) of boihng water ; or, 
supposing we wish to make a larger quantity, we can 
substitute, for instance, the word "pound" for "part," 
when the formula becomes: 

Linseed Meal 2 pounds av. 

Boiling water a volame equal to 6 pounds av. of water, 

but this volume is half an imperial gallon, or 4 pints of 
20 fl. oz. each, each fluidounce corresponding to a weight 
of 437.5 grains of water. Since the imperial ounce and 
pound, by measure and by weight, are commensurate 
with each other, the English pharmaceutical profession 
has made but little complaint against the introduction 
of the "fluid parts," which have, without introducing 
discrepancies, been given as alternatives in many for- 
mulae. 

In our judgment, then, it is impracticable to introduce 
alternative formulae into our Pharmacopoeia except, in, 
a few cases where chemicals are directed to be produced 
which are capable of being assayed. And we have no 
doubt that those who have given any serious thought to 
this subject will arrive at the same conclusion. 



f^l^E preface to the second part of the " Digest of Criti- 
-■- cisms on the U. 8. Pharmacopoeia, Sixth Decennial 
Revision," contains two provisional lists— (1) of articles 
recommended to be dropped in the next revision, and 
(2) of articles recommended to be introduced. In some 
quarters these lists have been interpreted as being pre- 
pared and published as the deliberate and official selec- 
tion of the present Committee of Revision. This is a 
mistake, as will be readily seen if the preface is carefully 
read. The two lists were made up by the chairman of 
the Ck>mmittee from materials which had come into his 
hands, either in response to inquiries or unsolicited, and 
they do not pretend to do more than to form a rough 
basis for suggestions and criticisms. It was deemed 
advantageous to give an opportunity to produce testimony 
in favor or against the retention or acceptance of the 
several substances enumerated, at as early a time as pos- 
sible, so that the next Committee of Revision may be able 
to start work on known data. 



Tt was recently stated by a New York daily paper that 
-■- a wholesale flrm in this country, failing to import 
sophisticated opium owing to the standard of morphine 
strength enforced by the customs officers, have brpught 
over a Turkish expert, and are engaged in adulterating 
opium that has passed the customs inspection. 



B. Bohering, the well-known foimder of the chemical 
works formerly bearing his name, and subsequentlv en- 
larged to a stock company under the flrm name ** Cnem- 
ische Fabrik auf Aktien (vormals E. Schering)," died at 
Berlin on December 27th, 1889, at the age of sixty-six 
years. He was a nutn of remarkable resources, enterprise, 
and ability, and his loss will be long felt by those who 
were associated with him in business. 



Dr. O. Kemer. for many years the manager and lat- 
terly a director of Zimmer^s (^inine Works, at Frankfort- 
on-tne-Main, Qermcmy, died suddenly on the 9th of Feb- 
ruarv. As the originator of " Kerner's test " for cinchona 
alkaloids, and as a manufacturer of cinchona products, his 
reputation is world-wide. 

Supplement to the British PharmacopoBia.~In accord- 
ance with an invitation from the Pharmacopoeia Commit- 
tee of the British Medical Council, the Pharmaceutical 
Society at a recent council meeting appointed, as a com- 
mittee to assist in the preparation of the proposed Adden- 
dum to the British Pharmacopoeia, the following gentle- 
men, viz. : The President. Mr. C. Umney ; vice-president, 
Mr, Alexander Bottle; Dr. Inglis Clark, Mr. Charles Ekin, 
Mr. Samuel Gale, Mr. H. G. Greenish, Mr. N. H. Martin, 
and Mr. W. Martindale. 

Fharmacopceial Supplement.— The German Apotheca- 
ries' Association proposes to publish a supplement to the 
forthcoming German Pharmacopoeia which is to embrace 
all that is known of value regarding recently announced 
chemicals and vegetable preparations. The Druggists' 
Bulletin of Detroit suggests that our next revision com- 
mittee should provide something of corresponding char- 
acter. 

Austriaoum, the new element which Dr. Brauner dis- 
covered last year in aasociation with tellurium, has also 
been found by Dr. Anton Griinwald. At least Dr. Griin- 
wald has found in tellurium, antimony, and copper a 
hitherto unknown element, X of Mendelejef 's eleventh 
series. It is related to tellurium and to bismuth, and in 
his communication to the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
the author says it is probably identical with ^'austria- 
cum." - Chem, and Drugg, 



QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



Queries for which answers are desired^ must be received 
by the 5th of the months and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for 
the information of the editor, but not for publication. 



No. 2,413.-^ranular Eflbrvesoent Salts (A. B.). 

We are not aware of the existence of any work, large 
or smaJl, which treats of the preparation of granular 
effervescent salts in a detailed manner. Most writers 
who have treated this subject ^ve onlv general direc- 
tions, based upon limited experience. Those who have 
made a specialty of the subject, and who have, no doubt, 
discoverea many important improvements in practical 
manipulation, have preferred to keep these details to 
themselves. 

No. 2,414.-— Literature on Perfumery (E. N. L.). 

The work which you inquire about is probably the fol- 
lowing, though this appeared, not in 1889, but in 1888: 
** Die Kiechstoffe, und ihre Verwendung zur Herstellung 
von Duftessenzen, Haarolen, Pomaden, Riechkissen/^ 
etc. [6th ed.], von Dr. St. Mierzinski. [70 illust.l 8vo, 
Weimar, 1888. The translation of the above title is 
** Odorous Substances, and their Use in the Preparation 
of Aromatic Essences, Hair-oils, Pomades^ Scwhets," etc. 
We have given several extracts from this work in our 
volume for 1888. 

No. 2,415.— Luminous Paint (H ). 

Your letter was, for some unknown reason, delayed. 

What is understood under ^' luminous paint " are cer- 
tain metallic compounds which have the property of being 
more or less luminous and ** phosphorescent " in the dark, 
after having been for some time exposed to the light. 
There are many compounds occurring in nature which 
pnossess this property, among them a whole series of na- 
tive minerals, and even, though in a minor degree, such 
substances as tartaric acid, gum arable, nitrate of potas- 
sium, borax, etc. 

But for technical purposes the sulphides of certain 
metals have been found more suitable than anything else. 
To a lar^ extent, the commercial luminous paint consists 
of sulphide of calcium, prepared by heating burnt oyster 
shells with sulphur in a covered crucible. 

We refer you, for detailed information regarding this 
subject, to Karmarsch imd Heeren, '' Technisches Wdrter- 
buch" (by Kick and Gintl), vol. v., page 384 (**Leucht- 
steine"). 

No. 2,416.— Alternative Formuto in the U. S. Fharm. 
(O. G. W.). 

This correspondent recommends to construct the work- 
ing formulae of the U. S. Pharm. on the plan of the scheme 
shown below, in which both parts bv weight and actual 
measures and weights are given. The scheme is as fol- 
lows: 
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Tinctura Rhei Aromatica. 



20 parts Rhubarb 

4 '* Cinnamon 

4 ** Cloves 

2 «• Nutmeg 

to make 100 " Diluted Alcohol 



6i oz. av. 



6i oz. av 
lioz. " 
l}oz. " 



278 eraios 
to make 82 n. oz. 



Mix the rhubarb, cinnamon^ and nutmeg, and reduce 
the mixture to a moderately coarse (No. 40) powder; 
moisten the powder with fifteen parts [4 fl. oz.l of diluted 
alcohol, and macerate for twenty-four hours; then pack it 
firmly in a cylindrical percolator, and gradually pour 
diluted alcohol upon it until one hundred parts [32 fi. oz.] 
of tincture are obtained. 

Such an arrangement would be very convenient, if it 
were possible to give exeunt equivalents of both systems. 
In a number of cases this may be done, but in many others 
it is impossible to do so in simple proi>ortions. We refer 
our correspondent to an editorial in this number. 

No. 2,417.— Chewing Gum (A. Sch.). 

We have an inquirvirom a European correspondent 
which shows that the fame of tutti-frutti and of other ad- 
mired brands of chewine mm has not yet penetrated into 
the innermost recesses oi tne Continent of Europe, whence 
it may be inferred that there is tftill a large territory for 
the '' put-a-nickel-inthe-slot machine'' to conquer. For 
the information of our unsophisticated European friend 
we will stiate that '* chewing gum '' originally was simply 
any native balsamic exudation derived from various 
American trees (usually the spruce), often collected by 
the **chewers" themselves, but also collected for sale. 
The habit of chewing gum, originally confined to back- 
woodsmen, gradually spread, and was distinctly fostered 
by the enterprise of dealers and manufacturers, who hit 
upon the idea to make certain artificial mixtures, suitably 
flavored (with sassafras, wintergreen, lemon, etc.), which 
would take the place of the rather ** wild "-tasting native 
gumSj or rather gum resins. The main object of *' earn 
chewmg " is^ no doubt, the consolation ( ? !) derived by 
the chewer from being able to accompany his, or generaUy 
her, thought— if there be any— by some exercise or mo- 
tion. 

The composition of modem chewing ffum is usually 
paraffin, with somebaiata O^m chicle), exhausted balsam 
of tolu, and similar ingredients. When such a gum loz- 
enge is chewed, it becomes soft, pliable, plastic, may be 
rolled and squeezed about by the tongue, and appears to 
afford to the chewer— to judge from his appearance — the 
most lively satisfaction. 

Our friend should, however, understand that the habit 
of chewing gum is not considered a sign of good breeding, 
but is mostly confined to the less refined portion of the 
community. 

No. 2,418.— Cologno (** Photo"). 

In the formula given in our reply to query 2,191 (in our 
July number for 1889), the quantity of deodorized alcohol 
to be used is ^ven £is ''000", which should be 8,000, the 
*• 3 " having evidently broken off. We will repeat the for- 
mula here m full : 

Oil of Bergamot 80 Gm. 

•• ** Lemon 80 ** 

" " Ylang 80 " 

•* " Nerofl. blgar 20 " 

•• '• Rose Geranium 8 " 

** *• Rose 4 drops 

Tinct. ofMusk 50 Gm. 

** "Tolu 12 •* 

Acetic Ether 16 * 

Orris Root 120 ** 

Deodorized Alcohol 8,000 " 

Macerate for at least forty-eight hours in a warm room, 
the bottle being secured against loss by evaporation. 
Then add: 

Freeh Cow's Milk 800 Gm. 

Deodorized Alcohol 600 ** 

Tinct. of Benzoin 60 •• 

Tinct. of Musk 20 ** 

Mix thorou^^hly by agitation, and set the mixture aside, 
well corked, m a cool place for a few days. (It is prefer- 
able to set it aside for some weeks, if time can be spared, 
since the edcohol gradually causes a deposition of crystals 
of sugar of milk on the sides of the container if the liquid 
is filtered too soon.) Finally filter, and to the filtrate add : 

Oil of Patchouli , 0.6 to 1 Gm. 

Deodorized Alcohol 20 Gm. 

The patchouli must be regulated according to individual 
liking. 

Particular care should be taken that only the very best 
oil of rose gciranium, free from any terebinthinate or 
other foreign flavor, be used, as otherwise it would cer- 
tainly spoil the product. If it cannot be had of good 
quidity, it had better be left out. 

We are personally acquainted with the product, and 
deem it very fine. It may be varied by slight changes in 
the quantities of the ingredients. 



No. 2,419.— Fluid Extract of Boasted Coffbe (Harris- 
burg). 

You will find a formula for this preparation in the 
National Formulary under No. 141. At the meeting of 
the Missouri Pharm. Assoc, of last year, Mr. G. H. Cnas. 
Klie proposed another process without using alcohol, 
which he described in the following words: 

I decided to prepare a fluid extract without alcohol. I 
proceeded as follows: I took 2 pounds avoirdupois of 
roasted coffee—about No. 80 powder— and moistened it 
thoroughly with 14 fluidouncesof boiling water containing 
26 per cent of glycerin. The moistened powder was 
packed moderately tight into a percolator— glass or 
earthenware pei*colators are best — and the same men- 
struum, boiling water containing 25 per cent of glycerin, 
was used for exhaustion. Look out for your ^ass dm^jo- 
lator when you use this menstruum. However, if the 
glass is of good quality and has become evenly warm from . 
contact with the hot moistened powder, no break need 
occur. With a metal percolator no extra care is neces- 
sary. The very best percolator for this process is one 
with a jacket, in which the menstruum can be kept hot 
during the whole operation. But this is not inaispen- 
sable. The first 28 volume ounces [meaning a volume 
equal to 28 avoirdupois ounces of water] of percolate are 
placed aside as finished extract, and percolation is 
continued until three percolates, each 2 volume pounds [a 
volume equal to 2 pounds avoirdupois of water], num- 
bered respectively 1, 2, and 3, are obtained, when the 
coffee should be practically exhausted. These three per- 
colates are used successively for the next two pounds of 
coffee, and so on indefinitely or until you stop making the 
fiuid extract. To prevent the reserve percolates 1, 2, and 
3 from spoiling, I evaporate until only the glycerin con- 
t€uning the extractive matter is left. This is used in the 
next process in the same proportion as when pure glycerin 
is used. 

Wishing to ascertain whether the ground coffee left in 
the percolator was really exhausted by the treatment as 
described, percolation was carried on after Nos. 1. 2, and 
8 had been obtained, until one-half gallon more or perco- 
late had been secured. This was concentrated, precipi- 
tated with subacetate of lead, the lead precipitated by 
sulphuretted hydrogen, filtered, the filtrate rendered 
slightly acid and shaken with chloroform. The chloro- 
form solution, upon evaporation, left a residue weighing 
one-half grain, snowing that exhaustion was almost per- 
fect. 

At the close of his paper the author says: 

I have used fluid extract of coffee at the table for auite 
a time, and must say I am much pleased with it. I am 
never annoyed by coffee grounds, nor does it ever exhibit 
the bluish-gray color characteristic of coffee which has 
been in contact with metal a certain time, and to which 
milk is then added. 

No. 2,420.— Keratinizing Pills (F. T. D.). 

This correspondent says that he has had occasion to coat 
some naphthalin pills with keratin, but has been unable to 
find a method for doing so. 

We are not quite sure whether Mr. D. means to say that 
he has met witn some peculiar difficulty in applying the 
keratin coat to naphthalin pills, or whether the keratin 
itself and the general method of coating pills with it are 
unknown to him. 

As we are inclined to infer the latter, and as there is 
not likely to be any special wrinkle to be observed in the 
case of naphthalin pills, we will first refer him to articles 
on keratinizing pills which have appeared in this journal: 
vis. particularly our volume for 1888, page 149; 1889, 164, 
and next give an abstract on the subject from Merck's 
Bulletin (January, 1890) and from Fischer's ** Neuere Arz- 
neimittel." 

Keratin is the natural horny substance of the epidermis, 
nails, claws, hoofs, hair, feathers, horns, quills, etc. For 
pharmcuseutical purposes, keratin is usually obtained from 
the quills of geese or other domestic fowl, as it is obtained 
from this source in a much purer condition. Purified 
keratin is soluble in acetic acid, in water of ammoria, and 
in alkaline liquids generally. It is insoluble in hydro- 
chloric acid, and not affected by pepsin. Some price lists 
quote ''pepsinized keratin." This is intended to mean 
Keratin trom which any matter digestible by pepsin has 
been extracted. 

Pure keratin, therefore, is entirely insoluble in the gas- 
tric fluid, and, therefore, any pill, bolus, etc., coated with 
it will remain undissolved in the stomach and be carried 
whole into the intestine. The intestinal fluids, however, 
are alkaline, and it is here that the coating of tne pill, bo- 
lus, etc., is dissolved, exposing the medicament and allow- 
ing it to exert its proper action. 

It matters not what medicaments are used in the pills, 
provided they be worked up and maintained sufficiently 
dry to keep their contents m>m mingling with or injur- 
ing the keratin coating. 

The pills, therefore, must not only not contain any ap- 
pt^eciahle moisture^ but also no hydroscopic substances, 
such as most vegetable excipients; for evaporation in the 
former case might cause the pills to shrink, and absorp- 
tion of moisture in the latter might make them swell, thus 
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in either case destroying the continuity of the keratin 
coating. 
The body of the pill mass may consist of a mixture of 

Yellow Wax 1 part, 

Talcum, or 

Butter of Cacao 10 parts, 

melted tofi;ether. 

If dry diluents are wanted, kaolin, bole, or powdered 
charcoal may be used. 

The pills, when made from a mass prepared on the above 
principle and properly medicated, are best immersed (ac- 
cording to Dr. B. Fischer) in melted butter of cacao for a 
moment and then rolled in powdered graphite to smooth 
them. Next they are coated with keratin by rolling 
them in a solution of it until thQ solution is evaporated, 
repeating the process ((>erhaj)s as many as ten to twelve 
times) until the coating is thick enough. 

The sufficiency of the coating may be determined by 
making at the same time a few trial pills of calcium sul- 
phide, a littlB larger than the rest so as to be able to recog- 
nise tnem. When it is assumed that all the pills are suf- 
ficiently coated, one of these sulphide-of -calcium pills is 
taken. If no eructation of hydrosulphuric acid eas is ex- 
perienced within a few hours thereafter, it may be safely 
assumed that the coating is sufficient. 

In preparing the pill mass, fatty medicaments may be 
combined with wax or with a cerate. Aqueous extracts 
may be thickened with powdered acacia or tragacanth. 
and further with a non-hygroscopic vegetable or mineral 
powder. A cerate may then still be added, unless incom- 
patible. 

There are two kinds of solutions of keratin used : 

1. Ammoniacal Solution, 

keratin 7 parts. 

Water of Ammonia 60 ** 

Alcohol (60 per cent) 50 *' 

Dissolve by gently heating. 

2. Acetated Solution. 

Keratin 7 parts. 

Glacial Acetic Acid 100 '* 

Dissolve by gently heating. 

The ammoniacal solution is preferable for pills contain- 
ing pancreatin, trypsin, bile, sulphide of iron, etc.^ that is. 
for any suhstance which would be liable to be injured or 
decomposed bv acids. 

The licetated solution, on the other hand, is preferable 
for such substances as e^re incompatible with an alkali, 
such as salts of silver, gold, and mercury, chloride of iron, 
creosote, salicylic acid, etc. 

In the case of chemically neutral substances— such, for 
instance, as naphthalin— either solution may be used. 

The keratinized piU (or '' Ileac PtW")is regarded by 
Dr. Unna an eligible vehicle for the administration of 
medicines which (1) are apt to irritate the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach when administered for a long time ; 
(2) impair the digestive process (f . i. , lead acetate, corrosive 
sublimate, etc.) ; (3) are rendered inert or are decomposed 
by the gastric juice ; (4) are specially intended to reach the 
intestine without change; and (5) are intended to exercise 
an indirect effect— not local— on gastric complaints (for 
instance, arsenic in dyspeptic anemia, cardialgia). 

No. 2,421.— Percentage Solutions (** Young Drug 
aerk "). 

This correspondent says: ** Please inform me what 
proportion of a drug is to be used, as a rule, when it is 
ordered in solution by percentage ; for instcmce, solution 
of cocaine, 10j(, 16jt, 20%, etc., such as is often prescribed 
by physicians. The U. S. P. €uid the Dispensatory give 
no light on this subject. " ^ 

We would sav, first, that the Pharmacopoeia is not the 
place where information regarding this matter can be ex- 
pected. This is a simple anair of arithmetic. When we 
speak of a 10-per-cent solution, for instance, it is under- 
stood that we mean one containing, hy weight, 10 parts of 
a certain substance in 100 parts of toe finished solution. 
For instance, on dissolving 10 grains of hydrochlorate of 
cocaine in 90 grains of water, we obtain 100 grains of a 
solution which, of course, contains 10 per cent of the 
salt. Our experience has shown us that, though this is 
so simple and plain, yet beginners are often puzzled when 
they receive an order to make, for instance, 2 fluidounces 
or any other definite volume of a solution of a fixed per- 
centage. For instance : 

9 SoL CooainsB Hydrochlor. (4 per cent) fl. oz. 4. 

If it were required to prepare in one operation an abso- 
lutely exact meaeure (as determined, for instance, at 60** 
F.) of 4 fiuidounces of the solution containing 4 per cent 
of hydrochlorate of cocaine, we acknowledge that the cal- 
culation would become somewhat difficult, as it would in- 
volve a previous knowledge of the specific ^vity of a 
solution of the required percentage. But this is not the 
problem in practice. The real task is to prepare a conve- 
nient guan^tfy of a true 4-per-cent solution— if practicable, 
a little over 4 fluidounces by measure -^nd then to dis- 
pense from this the quantity prescribed. 

We would proceed as follows: A fluidounce of water at 
the ordinary temperature weighs, practically, 456 grains. 
Four fluidounces, therefore, weigh 1,824 grains. Assum- 



ing this to be, not plain water, but a 4'P6r-cent solution of 
the cocaine salt, it would contain 72.9, or practically 73 
grains of it. Hence, to make 1,824 grains ot^the solution 
of cocaine (assuming, for the moment, that this would 
have the same specific gravity as water), we would have 
to take: 

Cocaine Hydrochlorate 78 grains. 

Water 1,751 '• 

Total 1,824 ** 

In realit;r, this amount of the solution will not measure 
quite 4 flmdounces, but will be so near it that it is practi- 
cally equal to that volume. 

If there is a necessity to dispense not less than 4 fiuid- 
ounces, the above given quantities need only be relatively 
increased, for instance to: 

Cocaine Hydrochlorate 80 grains. 

Water 1,920 •* 

2,000 ** 
and of this solution, which measures over 4 fiuidounces, 
the required volume dispensed. A method for obtaining 
• the exact volume required will be ^iven presently. 

The more concentrated a solution is, and the heavier 
the solid dissolved therein is, the greater will be the 
weight of equal volumes of such solutions. If all solutions 
of equal percentage of dissolved substance occupied the 
same volume, it would be an easy matter to determine, 
once for all, tne exact quantity of substance to be weighed 
out for preparing a solution of any desired volume. But 
this is not the case. With some substances a 20-per-cent 
solution, for instance, will occupy but little more bulk than 
the volume of the pure solvent itself ; with other substances, 
however, the solution may occupy nearly twice the vol- 
ume. This being well known, experienced dispensers, 
who often have certain percentage solutions to dispense, 
prepare for their use a table of proportions of substance 
and solvent required to obtain a definite amount of solu- 
tion. 

The calculation of these proportions is a comparatively 
simple matter. The best practical method is tne follow- 
ing, in which it is supposed that it is required to find out 
the quantities, by weight, necessary to prepare on^ptn^ of 
a 50-per-cent solution of iodide of potassium, without con- 
suming more iodide than is absolutely necesisary— that is, 
without having any of the solution left over. This may 
be done in two steps : 

1. First prepare such an amount of a 50-per-cent solu- 
tion as will surely be less than the fuU volume (1 pint) re- 
quired. 

2. Having measured this exactly, calculate how much 
of the salt will be wanted for the remainder of the vol- 
ume. 

Supposing the operator first dissolves 4 troy oimces of 
iodide of potassium in enough water to make 8 troy 
ounces — which will, of course, produce a 60-per-cent solu- 
tion. He will then measure the latter carefully, as near 
to 60° F. as possible, and he will find that it measures, 
practically, 5 fluidounces and 270 minims (or 2,670 min- 
ims). A pint, however, has 7,680 minims. He has, there- 
fore, still to prepare 5,010 minims of the same kind (viz., 
50 per cent) solution as had already been prepared. The 
amount of iodide of potassium required for this is found 
by a simple e()uation : 

As 2,670 minims of a 50-per-cent solutionis to 4 troy 
ounces, or 1,920 grains of iodide of potassium contained 
therein, so is 5,010 minims of a like solution to the amount 
of iodide required for this: 

2,670 : 1,920 =: 5,010 : x 
X = 8,608 

or, practically, 3,600 grains. 

The operator will therefore add to the solution already 
prepcured 3,600 grains of iodide of potassium, and gradu- 
ally enough water to make the finisned solution, measured 
at or near 60"* F., amount to one pint. 

He will then make a note that to make a pint of a 50- 
per-cent solution of iodide of potassium tnere are re- 
quired (1,920 -h 3,600 =) 5,520 grains of the salt. 

Information Wanted. 

1. A. E. P. & Co. want to know what ** Household Am- 
monia" is, or what might be dispensed when this is called 
for. 

2. J. B. wants to know whether there is any one in this 
countr:^ who makes reliable thermostats constructed to 
maintain fixed temperatures between 200^ and 225^ F. 



Purgative Chocolate.— M. Giraud proposes a prepara- 
tion made as follows: 

Cacao (powdered and freed from oil) 50 Qm. 

Sugar (powdered) 100 " 

Castor Oil 50 ** 

Vanilla (powdered) q. a. 

Make into tablets. 

The oil should be incorporated with the cacao, and the 
sugar and vanilla added. The ingredients must be 
well worked up on a heated slab, and allowed to cool in 
moulds. —C^^w. and Drugg. 
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[Obiginal OomcuNioATioir.] 

CBinCAI. NOTES ON THE U. S. PHABMA- 
COPCBIA.* 

BY WILLIAM WEBKR, PITTSTON, PA. 

Adepa Benzoinatua,— Hell (**Pharmaceut. Manuale," 
third edition) says: To prevent rancidityij it seems neces- 
sary to choose the proportion of 5 parts of henzoin to 100 
parts of lard. Dietericn (** Pharmaceut. Manuede," second 
edition) gives this formula : 100 parts of lard freshly 
rendered, 10 parts each of Sumatra henzoin coarselv 
powdered and of finely powdered efflorescent sodium sul- 
phate. The whole, having been previously mixed, is heated 
on a steam-bath for one hour, stirring constantly, strained, 
and finally filtered. The sodium sulphate serves a double 
purpose, viz., to free the lard from water and to prevent 
the conglomeration of benzoin. Finally benzoinated lard, 
according to Utescher (Apoth, Zeit.) prepared by diges- 
tion with benzoin, contains only the acid of the gum resin. 
It may be prepared, therefore, from the acid, sublimed 
from benzoin — one per cent — in a more simple manner, 
thereby furnishing an ointment of better color and con- 
sistence than by the old method, and of equal keeping 
qualities. But somewhere I found the remark that ben- 
zoinated lard made in this way is too irritating. I also 
doubt if Bother's view about the greater antizymotic 
power of badsam of tolu is correct. Dieterich (1. c.) gives 
a formula for making an antiseptic lard with balsam of 
tolu in the proportion of 1 : 10, but says that it does not 
keep as well as oenzoinated lard. 

Amylum Joda^tim.— Dieterich (1. c.) gjves his process: 
He first dissolves the iodine in ether, mixes this with the 
starch, dries at ordinary temperature, and preserves in 
well-closed vessels. He prefers the ether for two reasons : 
Urstj to shorten the time of drying; secondly, to reduce to 
a minimum the evaporation of iodine. 

AqtuB MedicatcB.—li the process is changed, it would 
also DC well to give processes for making them by distilla- 
tion, for the benefit of those who have the facilities and 
who use large quantities of any one kind, because it 
cannot be denied that distilled waters are the best. For- 
mulsB should also be given for makine small quantities 
when wanted. Dieterich (1. c.) gives formulsB for such 
from solutions of the oils in alcohol, made in the pro- 
portion of 1 : 10, and uses 1 drop for 10 Gm. of water. 
Perhaps here the official spirits could be used, or, if the 
official process was changed to the hot- water process, we 
could instantaneously make up the smallest quantities, 
supposing — as it should be — that in a well-regulated phcur- 
macy hot water i^ always at hand. 

Langtiage in Official Directions of Aqua Anisi, Cinna- 
momiy etc— It is not clectr from the wording what we 
should pack in a canical percolator, whether the oil or 
the cotton; the language is correct in Aqua Camphorss. 

Aqtux AmygdaloB Amaroe, — The amoufit of hydrocyanic 
acid should by all means be adjusted to a fixed limit. 

Aqtia Aurantii F/orum.— Hell (1. c.) says: For distil- 
lation the proportion of one part of drug to ten parts of 
product woula be better, being sufficiently strong. An ex- 
tempore formula for preparing this water from the essen- 
tial oU might be given, tnou^h some authors say that the 
product is not equal to the distilled water. 

Aqtia OamoftorcB.— Dieterich's process is as follows: 0.2 
Gm. of campnor, 100 Gm. of hot water; dissolve by shak- 
ing, and filter. He points out that water cannot take up 
more camphor. 

Aqua C%Zort.— Should Only be made extempore. 

Aqua Rosoe, — The remarks made under Aqua Aurantii 
Florum respecting an extempore formula (from the oil) 
apply also here. 

Argenti Nitras Dilutus.—DieteTich'a formula coincides 
with that of Dr. Squibb, but in addition he uses talcum 
for moulds. 

Amicce Radix.—ln Germany this title is dismissed ; here 
it was introduced in 1880. As its composition is nearly 
identical with that of the fiowers, its introduction was 
hardly warranted, unless it was for the reason that, bein^ 
less bulky, it is easier to handle in making pharmaceuti- 
cal preparations, a statement we find in **01dberg and 
Wall." 

Ceratum Can^/iartdw.— Should be given up for Ceratum 
Extracti Cantharidis. 

Ceratum Plumhi Subacetatis, — See formula by Eggen- 
fels (in the U. S. Dispensatory). To prevent yellow color, 
use a trace of acetic acid (Remington). 

* The abOTe notes do not comprise the entire paper of the author. Certain 
portions of it, which are of more direct interest to the Committee of Rerision 
ttian to the general reader, have been omitted, with the consent of the author. 



Chinoidinum, — Quinine is so cheap to-day that we can 
well do without chmoidine. 

Cinchonina ; Cinchonince Sulphas, — Do not seem to be 
used any longer. Perhaps superfiuous. 

Collodium cum Cantfiaride. — Dieterich gives a formula 
for the same with Cantharidin: 0.16 Gm. Cantharidin, 
4.0 Gm. Rapeeeed Oil, 96 Gm. CoUodion. 

Decoctum Cetrarioe. — To remove the bitter principle, it 
is better to use an alkaline menstruum (Remington). 

Elaterinum, — ^This substance was introduced to avoid 
the dangers connected with elaterium. But, from state- 
ments found in the literature, even elaterin appears to 
vary ; sometimes it may be a very powerful substance, 
again it may be wholly inert, as has been demonstrated 
by Hiller. Therefore Bohm recommends to be^in with 
one one-hundred-and-twentieth grain, and to mcrease 
slowly the dose from one-sixtieth to one-twentieth grain.* 

Elixir Aurantii. — If the hot-water process should be 
selected for the medicated waters, this ehxir could easily be 
made by first dissolving the oil in the water, then adding 
the alcohol, finally the syrup, and filtering. 

Emplastrum Ammoniaci cum Hydrargyro.-^li we want 
the specific properties of mercury, we would prefer the 
mercury plaster, pure and simple. 

Extracta solida^ sicca^ fluida, — At present, with our ad* 
vances in science, they do not fill a want as when they 
were first introduced. Sooner or later they will have to 
give way to the sole employment of alkaloids and allied 
bodies. One question arises at present : What will be done 
with the solid extracts ? Will tiney be retained or replaced 
by abstracts or powdered extracts as far as practicable ? 
The defects of solid extracts are so well known that we 
need not add anything further. Hell says (1. c): '^Re- 
garding the consistence of extracts, it has nowhere been 
possible to break with old habits, etc. Inspissated ex- 
tracts are truly called an antiquated medication. A more 
impr€U)ticable form for these preparations, subjected to 
deterioration and desiccation, can hardly exist. To the 
practitioner it must appear as the most judicious thing 
if we had only two . consistences of extracts, viz., the 
liquid €Uid the dry form. Only these two forms appear 
worth while to be recognized in future pharmacopoeias. 
The solid extracts, then, should be dismissed and replaced 
by powdered extracts (or abstracts) as far as practicable. 
The present Pharmacopoeia has only two powdered ex- 
tracts, viz., Extractum Ck)locynthidis and Extractum 
Colocynthidis Ck)mi>ositum. 

Extractum Cannabis JndiccB.— Hell (1. c.) says: To 
extract the resin fully, and to ^ve the extract a more 
striking green color, an addition of 10-16 per cent of 
ether to the alcohol is of great advantage. 

Eoctractum Cubebce Fitiidum.— Menstruum should be 
alcohol and ether (Hell). 

Extractum Physostigmatis.— Bohm says: Unsuitable 
for an extract. Binz : The alkaloid spoils rapidly. 

Ouarana.— Do we need it any longer, since its phy- 
siological action depends on caffeine, oi which it contains 
as much as 5 per cent ? And, by the way, a dose of 
guarana costs considerably more than an eqmvalent dose 
of caffeine. 

Hydrargyrum cum Creto.— Remington (**Practice of 
Pharmacy^*) says: It should be free from mercurous or 
mercuric oxide; through exposure to air, old specimens 
frequently contain both. Also Hager (** Pharmaceut. 
Praxis ") points out, in strong words, these same dangers. 
Therefore we should dismiss it. Its action is the same as 
that of calomel. 

Infusa. — The official time— two hours— is too long; in 
some cases we cannot afford to let our customers wall so 
long. The German Pharmacopoeia directs five minutes. 
Half an hour would be ample. 

Infusum Digitalis.— Iho infusion does not fully repre- 
sent the drug. It contains principally digital^in and 
some digitalin, but no digitoxm, and for this reason sev- 
eral authors prefer digitalis in substance (Binz, Penzoldt) ; 
others, again, are in favor of the infusion as long as we 
cannot use any of the active principles; while, finally, 
Binz lays particular stress on the point that heat injures 
those principles which are soluble in water. Regarding 
the process, it strikes me that the cinnamon should be 
left out, or afterwards added in the form of spirit, for the 
simple reason that the cinnamon obstructs the view. 

Linimentum Cantharidis. — Should be dismj^ed, as it 

* We beliere that the inertness of some specimens of elaterin experimented 
with by a few observers is not due to a variable intrinsic power, but to the ac- 
cidental or intentional admixture of impurities. We have had much experi- 
ence with elaterin, and have had no difficulty in gettiiu; a pure article, or In 
obtaining satisfactory results in the usual doses, viz., ttitur. Elaterin! (IOjO 
H to X grain.— Eii. Am. Drugo. 
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may blister if not cautiouely applied. The Nat. Dispen- 
satory is also strongly against it tor the same reason. 

Linimentum Plumbi Suhacetatts.—Bhould be freshly 
made (Dieterich). 

Linimentum Saponis, — My formula "would be to first 
dissolve the camphor and the oil in the. alcohol, then to 
add the soap and water, digest at a moderate heat until 
dissolved, filter, and bring up with water to the required 
quantity. 

Liquor Acidi Araenioai. — The Nat. Dispensatory is 
against the same; still it may be serviceable in combi- 
nation with alkaloidal solutions where Fowler's solution 
would be objectionable. 

Liquor CaZci«.— Hell (I. c.) considers the pouring-off of 
the first quantity of water as extremely superfluous. 

Mel itoacB.— -Not absolutely necessary. Hell (I. c.) pro- 
poses as a c^uick process to add 2 drops of oil of rose, 
triturated with a little sugar, to 1 pound of clarified 
honey. 

Mistura Ferri Compoaita.—The official directions 
should be remodelled. As they stand, it is hardly practi- 
cable to carry them out to the letter. 

Oleum Amygdalce Amarce. — Should be dismissed or 
standardized as to hydrocyanic acid ; if not, it is danger- 
ous for internal administration. 

Pi7uto.— Should be left to individual prescribing and to 
the **lex artis " of the pharmacist. We could easily dis- 
miss, without curtailing ,the physician in the least, the 
following: Pilulse Aloes, P. Aloes et Asafoetidae, P. Aloes 
et Mastiches, P. Aloes et Myrrhee, P. Antimonii Com- 
positae, P. Asaf oe^tidae, P. Galbani Compositce ; and perhaps 
also Pilulse Aloes et Ferri, regarding which I find some- 
where the statement: ** Frequently ill-borne by the stom- 
ach." 

Soamm<mium. — Should be dismissed for two reasons: 
First, it contcdns very variable quantities of resin, and 
its action is therefore not reliable ; secondly, its active 
principle, '* jalapin,"is nearly identical, chemically and 
physically, with convolvulin (from jalap). 

Spiritus Menthoe Piperitce.—Whj not macerate inde- 
pendently the peppermmt with a small quantity of alcohol, 
for instance, in a graduate, throw this, after twenty -four 
hours, with the solution of the oil in alcohol, upon the filter, 
and thus save the annoyance of adhering particles to the 
sides of the bottle? The same way of procedure might 
also be followed in the cases of Spintus I^monis and Spir. 
Menthae Viridis. 

iS^f ryc^nina.— Requires 6, 667 parts of cold water for so- 
lution. Might well be dispensed with. 

Syrupi. — The different pharmacopceias use different 
proportions ; a sufficient quantity of sugar is necessary for 
preservation. Hell holds that the proportion of 65 : 36 or 
18 : 10 is the best, and he strongly condemns thenroportion 
60 : 40 or 16 : 10. The correct proportion we nnd in the 
following syrups of the U. S. P. : Syrupus, Syrupus Au- 
rantii Florum, S. Tolutanus, S. 2togibens: 60 per cent we 
find in Syrupus Acidi Hydriodici^ S. Allii, S. AJthaeae, S. 
Aurantii, S. Calcii Lactophosphatis, S. Ferri Bromidi, S. 
Ferri lodidi, S. Ferri Quininae et Strychninae Phosphatum, 
S. Limonis, S. Picis Liquidae, S. Prum Virginianae, S. 
Rhei, a. Rubi Idaei, S. Sarsaparillae Compositus, S. Sciilae, 
S. Sciilae Compositus, S. Senegae, S. Sennae; 60 per cent in 
Syrupus Amygdalae, S. Hypophosphitum, S. Hypophos- 
phitum cum Ferro; 30 percent only in Syrupus Calcis, 
and naturally the percentage of sugar is reduced in those 
syrups which are simply made by admixture— as, for in- 
stance, Syrupus Ipecacuanhae, S. Krameriae, S. Miei Aro- 
maticus; also somewhat in Syrupus Acidi Citrici, etc. 

Straining of Sj/rups. — Straining or filtering of syrups is 
generally prescribed, but in a few instances, for no ob- 
vious reasons, omitted— viz. : in the case of Syrupus AUii, 
S. Althaeae, S. Aurantium Florum, S. Picis Liquidae. 
Adding sugar to a filtered liquid will nevertheless neces- 
sitate filtering or straining, because there are edways im- 
purities present in the sugar. 

Syrupus Acidi Citrici.—What advantctge is it to add 
the citric acid, dissolved in the water, '^gradually " ? 

Syrupus AlthcBce.—iL process should be devised so that 
we can keep at least some on hand. 

Syrupus Aurantii. — Behringer states (see *' Digest") 
that after expression only 1 to li parts of filtrate are 
obtained instead of 6 parts. Therefore it seems to me that 
in a case of this kind (where maceration is practised) we 
should know how much moisture the dru^ will absorb 
€Uid finally retain, and then add this inevitable loss at 
once to the menstruum, so that after filtration or expres- 
sion we just have the required quantity without being 
compelled to add more of the menstruum which has 
never been in contact with the drug. Hence the above 
filtrate of^ 1\ parts + 3i parts of alcohol must be inferior 
to one where the original amount of menstruum has been 
large enough to just produce, after expression, 6 parts of 
filtrate. 

Syrupus Pruni Virginiance.'-ln the '* Digest" we find 
the remark taken from the U. S. Dispensatory: ^* 16-20 
per cent of glycerin answers the purpose better than 6 
per cent." I do not use any glycerin at all, and yet my 



syrup koepe remcurkably well. The glycerin craze is a 
nuisance; instead of bemg on the wane, it appears to be 
on the increase. Under Syrupus Khei Aromaticus it is 
even claimed that replacing half the syrup with glycerin 
would be an improvement. The originators of such for- 
mulae seemingly forget that glycerin is not an indifferent 
substance. Is a syrup with half its weight of glycerin 
still a S3rrup ? I make Syrupus Hhei Aromaticus with a 
tincture made by myself, and not with a fluid extract 
made by some one else, and it is perfectly transparent. 
Finally, I would like to see better and shorter formulae 
adoDted for the following syrups: Syrupus Rhei, S. Scmsa- 
parulae Comp., S. Sciilae, S. Sciilae Comp., S. Sennae, S. 
Tolutanus, S. 2^ngiberis. 

Tincturce.'-The U. S. Ph. of 1870 contained 46 fluid ex- 
tracts; at the revision in 1880, 2 were dismissed— viz., 
Extractum Erigerontis Fluidum and Ext. Spigeliae et 
Sennae Fluidum— and 36 were added, making a total of 79 
officinal fluid extracts at the present time. The tinctures 
of the old Pharmcuiopoeia numbered 67; 7 of these were 
dismissed and 22 new ones added, making a total of 72 
tinctures, not counting Tincturae Herbarum Recentium. 
Notwithstanding this apparent increase, the following 
comparison will show that tinctures are gradually losing 
ground. As is well known, tinctures are much older pre- 
parations than fluid extracts, but we find— in accord with 
the times — very seldom to-day a tincture introduced with 
a new fiuid extract. Of the 36 new fiuid extracts there 
are only 2 which have corresponding tinctures, viz.: 
Tinctura Amicae Radicis and Tinctura Chiratae. Four 
tinctures, corresponding to fiuid extracts previously offi- 
cinal, were added, viz. : Tinctura Cimicifugae, Gelsemii, 
Hydrastis, Matico— an addition hardly warranted. The 
balance of newly added tinctures — 16 — ^have no corre- 
spondmg fiuid extracts in the Pharmacopoeia. In two 
Cfikses this would be impossible, namely, Tinctura Ferri 
Acetatis and Tinctura Saponis Viridis. In other cases 
again we might ask. Why was not a fiuid extract intro- 
duced alongside of the tincture—/, i., Tinctura Bryoniae, 
T. Physostigmatis, etc. ? Of previously officinal tinctures 
32 have no corresponding fluid extracts (in some cases this 
would be impossible), viz. : Tinctura Aloes, Aloes et Myr- 
rhae, Amicae Florum, Asafoetidae, Aurantii Dulcis, Bella- 
donnae, Benzoini, Benzoini Composita, Cantharidis, Car- 
damomi, Cardamomi Composita^ Catechu Composita, 
Cinchonas Composita, Cinnamomi, Ferri Chloridi, Gal- 
lae, Gentianae Composita, Guaiaci, Guaiaci Ammoniata, 
Humuli, lodi. Kino, Lavandulae Composita, Moschi, Myr- 
rhae, Opii, Opii Camphorata, Opii Deodorata, Rhei, Tolu- 
tana, Valerianae Ammoniata, Vanillae. On the whole 
there are 79 fluid extracts with 28 corresponding tinc- 
tures. Some or most of the latter could oe dispensed 
with. Where the dose of the fluid extract is sale and 
large enough to be easily divided, we should give prefer- 
ence to the fiuid extract and dismiss the corresponding 
tincture. As a dose which can be easily and accurately 
divided, we would take a fluid extract with a dose of 
from 15 m for an adult; but to follow this plan would 
exclude quite a number of fluid extracts, and we find 
that we have to go as low as 6 in,. But where the dose of 
the fiuid extract is only 1 to 2 tti for an adult, we would 
prefer to retain a corresponding tincture. Thus, com- 
paring the doses of these 28 tinctures with the respec- 
tive fluid extracts, we find that, as far as the doses are 
concerned, we can dispense with tinctures in the case of 
the drugs of which we have the following officinal fiuid 
extracts : [See table on opposite page.] 

We have only left the following tinctures, viz. ; Tinc- 
tura Aconiti, Cannabis Indicae, Cansici, Digitalis, Stramo- 
nii, Veratri viridis. The doses of their fluid extracts are : 







U.S. 




Nat. Disp. 


Disp. 


Extractum Aconiti Fl . . . 


H m (to begin with) 


same. 


** Cannabis Indicao *' 


W ni 


same. 


*» Capsici ** 


1-2 m 


M m 


'* Digitalis **.... 


1-2 gtt. 


1-2 Ta 


•* Siramonii " 


1-2 n (to begin with) 


1-2 m 


*• Veratri Viridis ".... 


1-8 ta 


1-2 m 



It would, however, be advisable to retain for domestic 
trade a few of these tinctures, viz. : Tinctura Cinchonae, 
Cubebae (?), Lobeliae (?), Valerianae, Zingiberis. 

[The author further adduces special reasons, based on 
therapeutic or other grounds, for dismissing or retaining 
particular tinctures ; these are here omitted.] 

Tinctura Aloes.— The U. S. Dispensatory speaks of its 
external uses. Bohm is partly in its favor as a stomachic ; 
against the same, Binz, Penzoldt. Process: Should be 
made extempore by simply triturating the aloes and 
glycyrrhiza with the required amount of alcohol and 
water. 

Tinctura Aloes et Myrrhee,— ^ot needed. Process: 
Could be quickly made in the same manner as the pre- 
ceding tincture. 

Tinctura Benzoini.— Frocess: Rub the benzoin with 
the alcohol, and filter. 

Tinctura CinchonoR Composita.— Formula: Why not 
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leave oub the Serpentaria? I would prefer the German 
formula with cincuoDa, orange peel, gentian, and cinna- 
mon. 

- Tincfura Croc*.— For coloring purposes something more 
tasteless ought to he substituted. 

Tinctura Digitalis. — Does the tincture contain digi- 
toxin? 

Tinctura Cktllce.— It would be advisable to introduce a 
tincture or solution of tannic acid instead. 

Tinctura Lavandulce Compostto.— Called by some an- 
thers an ^reeable adjuvant, a fact which I would not 
confirm. Either the oil should be omitted and the tinc- 
ture be called Tinct. Oinnamomi Comp. or Tinctura 
Cardamomi Comp., or Tinctura Cinnamomi be used 
instead. 

Tinctura Myrrfue.-'FroceBS: Could be made in the 
same manner as Tinctura Aloes. 

Tinctura Opii Camphorata,— It may be of interest to 
cite Schmiedeberg*s sentence: '* Superfluous, irrational 
preparation. This tincture is a curiosity." Called also 
superfluous by Penzoldt. Still it may be advantageous to 
possess a tincture of opium with camphor, and thus a Rreat 
deal of damage which would be done is averted. No doubt 
the benzoic acid figures here for the sake of a stimulcmt 
expectorant, but Binz says: *^The small quantity of 
benzoic acid probably plays np part in the usual doses." 
If we wanted, then, to combine expectorant properties with 
paregoric, the amount of benzoic acid must be considerably 
increased. Process: Should the camphor be dissolved . 
filrst or some be left after maceration? t^ 



jority of ointments petrolatum instead of lard or benzoin- 
ated lard. But petrolatum has its drawbacks, and so has 
lanolin, which some people wish to use exclusively. The 
best solution out of the dilemma might be, if the Pharma* 
copceia would allow several ointment bases for the seve* 
rat emergencies or the different seasons. 

Unguentum Acidi Carbolici. — Should be left to indivi- 
dual prescribing. 

F«na.— The Pharmacopoeia enumerates several wines 
from drugs of which we also have a fluid extract or tine- 
ture made with a diJfferent (stronger and more appropri- 
ate) menstruum. Can the resulting products, therefore, 
contain all of the active substances which we find in the 
corresponding fluid extracts or tinctures? It appears 
not. It seems, therefore, that even in the doses due 
allowance is made for this fact, even if done uncon- 
sciously. This is most strikingly shown in the case of 
Vinum Aloes. Vinum aloes (6 per cent aloes), dose one- 
half fl. oz.; Tinctura Aloes (10 per cent aloes), laxative, 
dose 16-45 Ta; purgative, lifl. 3. Medicinal wines, even 
if they are interior in medicinal qualities, may have one 
advantage, and that is better taste, but still we may well 
get along without most of them. 

I now wish to point out those substances where, instead 
or besides the present preparations or forms, we could 
introduce one or more active principles, as the times are 
nearly ripe for mathematical medication. These latter 
substances have one great drawback — they are generally 
high-priced ; but as most of them are only used in small 
doses, their cost after all is only a trifle, but still enough 
of these are left which for general practice are too dear. 





Doees taken from: 


Nat. Diapensatoiy. 


U. S. DispoDsatoiy. 


Extractum 


Arnicse Rad. 


Fluidum 


10-80 ta 


5-10 m 




Aurantii Amari 


•< 


1 3 


15-80 m 




Calumbse 


<( 


nodose 


15-80 la 




Chiratsd 


<t 


ab. 20 n 


son 




Cimicifug8& 


tt 


80m-l3 


80 1*1-13 




CincbonsB 


(< 


as a tonic i3 


13 (apparently). 




Colchici Sem. 


« 


2-8 m 


^-8 m 




Genii 


<< 


3-6 m 


5 m (to begin with). 




CubebsB 


i< 


10-^0 m 


10-40 n 




Oelsemii 


4< 


&-ioia 


2-8 111 




Hydrastis 


<* 


13 


1-2 3 




Hyoscyami 


<< 


6-10 ra 


5 n (to commence with). 




KranierisB 


<< 


il 


I0ia-13 




LobelisB 


tt 


i Emetic 10-20 ta 
( Expect. 1-5 n 


same. 




Matico 


tt 


f-23 


i-1 3 




Nacis VomicsB 


tt 


1-5 ^, or more 


8-5 n 




QuassisB 


tt 


5-20 n 


6-10 Til 




Sanguinarin 


tt 


( Emetic 10-60 n 
(Nauiieant8-5 m 


8-5 Ta 




Scillsa 


tt 


8 'HI or more 


2-8 Til (as an expectorant). 




SerpentarisB 


tt 


il 


20-80 Ta 




Valeriansd 


it 


13 


ab. 13 




Zingiberis 


tt 


10 Til or more 


10-20 Ta 



Tinctura Rhei Aromatica ajctd Tinctura Rhei Dulcis, — 
The title implies that these tinctures are the same as 
Tinct. Rbei, with the exception that the one is aromatic 
and the other sweet, but, strictly speaking. Tinct. Rhei is 
already an aromatic tincture through tne Ccurdamom. 
Tinct. Rhei contains 12 per cent, Tinct. Rhei Aromatica20 
per cent, and Tinct. Rhei Dulcis only 8 per cent of rhu- 
oarb. Why not make the percentage of rhubarb a uniform 
20 per cent? In this instance we would probably have to 
raise the amount of aromatics, etc., accordingly. 

General Remarks on Tinctures. — Finally we query : 
Would it not be fully appropriate, if we must have tinc- 
tures, to make some from their active principles,/'.!., 
Tinct. Physosti^matis. Nucis Vomicae, etc.? The Pnar- 
macopceia Belgica makes the latter from strychnine. 
We also wish to direct attention to the following irregu- 
larities in fineness of powder. The Pharmacopoeia di- 
rects for 

Tinct. Aloes, aloes in moderately fine powder. 

Tinct. Benzoini Oomp., aloes in coarse powder. 

Tinct. Benzoini, benzoin in moderately coarse powder. 

Tinct. Benzoini Comp., benzoin in coarse powder. 

Tinct. Cardamomi, cardamom in No. 30 powder. 

Tinct. Cardamomi Comp., cardamom in No. 40 powder. 

Tinctura Cinchonse CJomp , bitter orange peel in No. 60 
powder. 

Tinct. Gtentianse Comp., bitter orange peel in No. 40 
powder. 

Compound tinctures should represent the same propor- 
tion of the base as the simple tinctures; but we find in 
Tinct. Benzoini 20 parts of benzoin; Tinct. Benzoini Comp., 
12 parts only ; Tinct. Cardamomi, 15 psui» of cardamom ; 
Tinct. Cardamomi Comp., 20 parts of cardamom; Tinct. 
Cinchonse, 20 parts of yellow cinchona; Tinct. Cinchonas 
Comp., 10 parts of red cinchona. 

r/ngM6nto.— Regarding ointment bases T wish to say 
this : Remington recommends to us as a base for the ma- 



If the pharmacist*s bill is then high, he gets the blame, 
and is upbretided for his supposed exorbitant and out- 
rageous charges. The drugs referred to are Aloes, Bray- 
era, Canthans, Ck)lchicum, Colocynthis, Conium, [Crea- 
sotum], Dulcamara, Ergota [?], Erythroxylon, Euonymus, 
Frangula(?), (xelsemium, Gentiana,;Granatum, Hydrastis, 
Iris, Jalapa, Leptandra, Lobelia, Physostigma, Pilocar- 
pus, Podophyllum, Quassia, Sanguinaria, Senna, Scopa- 
rius, Uva Ursi. To some of these I have to add a few 
remarks. 

Conium.— It was certainly a great step forward in the 
right direction to dismiss the leaves and to introduce the 
fruit. But then the fruit is not exactly what we need. 
Coniine (or, better, one of its salts, the hydrochlorate or 
hydrobromate) ably fills the indications for this drug. 
Bartholow says: **The preparations of conium are very 
• uncertain in strength. It is pretty well established that the 
extracts are nearly if not quite inert. The best prepa- 
rations are the fluid extract and the alkaloid.*' Further 
on he says: **The chlorhydrate resp. bromhydrate of 
coniine are greatly to be preferred, not only to the pure 
alkaloid, but to any of the preparations of conium.'' Also 
Hugo Schulz (in Eulenberg's *' Encyclopedia ") is strongly 
in favor of the salts of coniine, and it is to be hoped that 
the next 0)mmittee of Revision will adopt at least the 
hydrobromate of coniine, althous^ the use of conium is 
greatly restricted in our times. This is owin^, according 
to Hugo Schulz, perhaps most to the inactivity of the 
customary preparations. 

Creasotum. — Guaiacol, its most important constituent 
(60-90 per cent), which has a definite composition, has 
been tried and is now used by Sahli, Fraentzel, Schuller, 
and others, and should be made officinal. 

Eucalyptus.— From the literature it appears that the oil 
could fully and ably take the place of the crude drug and 
its preparations. Perhaps then it would be well to intro- 
duce a solution of oil in alcohol for dispensing purposes, 
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Phyaoatigma, Pilocarpus. — Should be dismissed. Their 
principal active substances, physostigmine and pilocar- 
pine, should only be used. 

Uva Ur«t.— Arbutinis thought by some authors to repre- 
sent the drug fully. 

Finally, I would like to see the following improvements 
made in the Pharmacopoeia: To state or to describe the 
color of tinctures, fluid extracts [?J, perhaps also of other 
preparations ; to state, in every case where a formula is 
given for a certain substance, the expected or required 
yield— for instance, in iron preparations and the like— in 
solid extracts, etc. ; to name m the formulae directing 
percolation the exact quantity of menstruum necessary 
for a reauired quantity of drug (see Dieterich's formulae 
for fluid extracts) ; to give, if possible, a table of drops 
in each fluidrachm of pharmacopoeial liquids, so that, 
when we get a prescription with a substance only speciflea 
in drops insteaa of minims, we can readily find the equi- 
valent of the drops in minims, and save time and trouble. 
And, last of all, the Pharmacopoeia should give full 
directions regarding the preservation of its preparations, 
etc., as far as possible, in quite a number of cases the 
Pharmacojpceia already imparts such knowledge, but it 
could be widely extended at this date. 



THE PEBFIJME OF BOSES. 

AT the outset, it is not the perfume but the perfumes 
of roses of which we should speak ; for a slight ex- 
amination of even a small collection of rose bushes will 
show that it is difficult to find two varieties of roses 
possessed of the same odor. Even in two roses of the same 
species, one partly open and the other completely opened, 
one can distinguish (iifferent shades of the odors which they 
furnish. Or, still better, the same rose gives different 
odors at different times of the day. Thus, in the morn- 
ing, before the dew is dissipated from the ni^ht rose, 
it does not exhale the same odor as at noontide when 
its petals wither and its stem droops. There are, if one 
pleases so to consider it, shades of the same fundamental 
odor at different times, and it is evident that it may be 
necessary, at times, to ^ve close attention and possess a 
cultivated sense of smell to distinguish these differences. 
Certainly no odor iustifies in greater degree the use of the 
term subtle. On the other hand, by the side of roses gift- 
ed with a classic perfume, well recognized but with vari- 
ous shades — roses which have the rose odor— there are 
many which exhale quite a different odor. There is one 
with the odor of the violet (Banksia alba) ; the lily of the 
valley (Rosa Ripartii) ; musk {Rose Salei—s, hyorid of 
the moss rose); mignonette {Rosa canina)\ hyacinth 
(single yellow rose — variety of filbert rose); carnation 
{R. mosckata) ; raspberry {Gloire de Dijon — ^tea rose) ; ap- 
ricot {R, bracteata); pineapple (i2o^ Desprez); rennet 
apple, etc. One has the odor of the bedbue {Rosa lutea, 
Rosaplatyacantha, Rosa Beyaeriana). Moreover, there 
are those which have no smell, and these are numerous 
and not the least beautiful (Persian yellow. Captain 
Christy, etc.). Does there exist a relation between these 
various odors and the specific characters of the fiowers? 
That is to say, does a study of the perfume aid the natural- 
ist in the classification of roses? In some cases it does; 
in many more it does not. 

We will not undertake, at this time, to enter into the 
details of this question, but refer the reader to '* Les pro- 
duits odorantsdes Hosiers," by Dr. Blondel; Paris: O. 
Doin, 1889, pp. 163, 8vo. The determination of the per- 
fume of a rose is, more often than otherwise, not so easy as 
it may seem. Everybody knows that in a rose the petals 
evolve the perfume, but what is habitually ignored is that 
the green portions— the calyx and pedicle of the flower- 
have frequently their particular odor, which enters into 
combination with that of the petals in the mixture of per- 
fumes submitted to our sense. It may happen that the 
petals do not smell at all, and the calyx alone yields all the 
odor. This is more frequently the case than one may sup- 

Sose in the vegetable kingdom. Take, for example, the 
ower of Pelargonium zonale^ which, under the improper 
name of red geranium, forms the borders of many gar-^ 
dens. This flower exhales an odor of the bedbug, or urin- 
ous in character. Now, with the aid of tweezers, gently 
detach its five petals one by one, and place them upon a 
sheet of inodorous paper or marble. Gather thus as many 
petals as you please, and you may be surprised to find that 
they give off no odor. Now examine what remains of the 
flower deprived of corolla, and it will be perceived that the 
calyx and pedicle are the sources of the odor. On closer 
observation, one may distinguish numerous little essence 
glands which cover these portions like a light down. It 
is to similar glands that the perfume of the calyx of the 
rose is due— when there is a perfume. The same is true 
in the case of the leaves of certain rose bushes when they 
are bruised. It may be remEtrked that if in a sx>ecies the 
flowers and the leaves are both odoriferous the odors pro- 
duced by each are plainly distinguishable. The flowers 
of the hundred-leaved rose possess the characteristic odor 
which is entitled ** the odor of roses," but its leaves when 
bruised emit a peppery odor quite distinctive and different 
from the other. 



The most common species having odorous leaves are 
those in which the flowers are inodorous. This is the case 
with R, rubiginosa, the leaves of which possess an agree- 
able odor of the rennet apple, which is perceptible at a 
distance, under certain conditions; R. lutea, wnose leaves 
have an odor of 'lemon ; R, mollis, R. pomifera, R. tomen- 
tosa; and, generally speaking, in all of the groups of To- 
mentosoe the leaves give off, when bruised between the 
fi nge rs, a disagreeable odor of myrrh and rosin. 

Without going into a consideration of the details of the 
glandular organs of the leaf of the rose bush, it may be 
remarked that each of these delicate glands is composed 
of a support of more or less length, and a ball-like head 
which IS the active portion. Tne oleo-resin which they 
secrete is accumulated about the top of the sphere, rais- 
ing the envelope of cellulose which covers the gland, and 
forming a rounded drop which, seen in a hemispherical 
section of the secreting cells, depresses the latter. Upon 
the least pressure being applied, the pellicle of cellulose is 
ruptured, and the essence escapes and communicates its 
odor to whatever it touches. 

The rose which serves best for this study of the glandu- 
lar organs is the moss rose. However easy it may be to 
study the glandular apparatus of the green portions with 
the naked eye, it is quite impossible to do so in the case of 
the petals. It is evident, however, that such a secretion 
of odorous matter exists, as shown by the fact that it can 
be separated by distillation and yield what is known as 
the essence [or attar] of roses. However closely we ex- 
amine the petal, we fail to discover the trace of a secretory- 
organ. It is true that the upper surface of the petal is 
covered closely with minute coniced papillae, the purpose 
of which is, however, quite different. By virtue of the air 
retained between them, they eive to the petals, especially 
those of a dark color, their velvety appearance. It is only 
by making sections that this problem can be settled. A 
fine section made with a razor, at right angles to the sur- 
face of the petal, as shown in Fig. 1, shows the petal to be 
composed of two superficial emdermis layers enclosing a 
loose-textured parenchyma. The upper layer showsuie 
cells with papillae above referred tq. But there is no trace 




Fio. 1.— Section of a rose petal, treated with a 1 : 200 aohitioii of oem^c add 
and seen with a microscope, a, Upper epidermis with papUto. 6, Lower epi 
dermis with quadrangular cells. /, Parenchyma and flbro-vascular bundles. 

Fio. 8.— Leaf glands. 

of secreting organs, and they cannot be found excepting 
by a resort to the following artifice: If the section is 
placed for several seconds (say fifteen) in a watery solu- 
tion of osmic acid, 1 : 200, and then replaced in the micro- 
scope, one may observe in the cells of both epidermal lay- 
ers the formation of lar^e, bluish-black masses which are 
nothing else than a precipitate of metallic osmium, caused 
by contact with the essential oil. It is, therefore, the en- 
tire surface of the petal which secretes the odor (Figs, 
land 2, a and 6). 

By means of other reactions it is shown that essential 
oil is in combination with a tannin and a fixed fatty mat- 
ter difficult of isolation. It is probable that the volatile 
oil is formed from some decomposition of the tannin. 

The cultivation of rose bushes for the production of the 
essential oil is, at the present day, chiefly in France and 
Bulgaria, but the last is alone entitled to the sobriquet of 
the Land of Roses, so long applied to the valley of Eash- 
mere, in Persia. There once was a valley of roses in Kash- 
mere, or rather at Shiraz, and Kaempfer, who visited it in 
1684, ^ave a very curious description of it in his ** Amoeni- 
tates '^ (ii. , 373) . But things have changed since that time, 
and the valley of Kashmere now produces only the oil of 
Palma-rosa— a sort of false rose oil. The magnificent gar- 
dens of the shah, where, under poetical circumstances, the 
attar of roses was first discovered in 1612, contain only a 
few giant rose bushes, preserved as curiosities, an example 
of which, as reported by Pissard, flowers tonday at Argen- 
teuil in the garden of Mr. Godefroy-Leboeuf . One which 
Olivier saw at Teheran, about the commencement of the 
century, had a height of thirty feet. This is all that re- 
mains of roses in the ** Land of Roses," and, by a curious 
reversal of things, the shah sends to Europe for the rose 
bushes for his own gardens. 

At the foot of the Balkan mountains, in the ancient Turk- 
ish province of Eastern Houmelia, but belonging to Bul- 
garia since the revolution of 1885, is situat^ the most 
important industrial culture of roses, of which the two 
principal centres are Karlova and, above all, Eezanlik (see 
the map. Fig. 3). The plantations cover the two sides of 
each valley, but those upon the high slopes of the Eastern 
Balkans are by far the more important and in better con- 
dition than those which are opposite at Sredna-C^ora. The 
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southern side of this latter range still hears several plan- 
tations, hut only comparatively few. The several cultiva- 
tions on the northern side of the Balkans have no indus- 
trial importance. 

The two extreme points of the Valley of Roses are Kop- 
rivchutza on the westward and Tvarditza towards 
the east. The valley of the Stroma is comprised in the 
district of Karlova (the ancient Turkish canton Giopga). 
That of Toundja is situated in the districts of Kezanlik 
and Nova-Zagora (Turkish lene-Sagra). The districts sit- 
uated on the southern slopes of Sredna-Gora are Nova- 
Selo (formerly Turkish canton of Kojim-Tepe\ Brezovo 
(Karaidscha-Dagh), Tchirpan, Stara-Zagora (Eski-Sagra). 
Far to the southward, at the foot of the Rhodopes (i)es- 
poto-Dagh), between these mountains and the Maritza, 
nas lately been established a small culture, as yet without 
great importance, at Bradzicova (district of Pechtlza). 

The present cultures of roses in Bulgaria have an ap- 
pearance shown in 
Fig. 4. They are 
large sandy fields, 
in which the hushes 
are arranged in long 
rows and attain to 
the height of a man. 
The rows are from 
li to 2 meters apart. 
Three species are 
raised ; the first and 
only one really cul- 
tivated, and which 
represents 90 per 
cent of the roses, 
is a branching va- 
riety of R, damas- 
Camay and the red 
rose of the Bulga- 
rian peasantry. Its 
odor is not very 
marked, but exquisite. The second, known as the White 
rose, is, accordmg to specimens which we have han- 
dled, a R, alba, very tew of the latter are cultivated, 
its fiowers, owing to their faint odor, being but little es- 
teemed by distillers. It fiowers fifteen days later than the 
other, and it is never distilled alone, and is only planted 
on the margins of the plantations and at the ends of the 
rows to mark their limits and to offer to the depredations 
of passers only valueless fi<wvers. The thij^i variety is 
a dark red rose, known locally as the Rose of Constanti- 
nople ; we have never obtained a specimen of the fiower in 
good condition, but its leaf warrants its classification with 
the Crallicanes, to which group belongs R. damasccena. 
Its presence in the cultures is quite accidental. 

The cultivation of roses is complicated and requires 
great care : pruning, frequent weeding and tilling between 
the rows, piling the 
earth about the foot 
of the shrubs at the 
commencement of 
winter to prevent 
the disastrous ef- 
fects of frost, etc. 
Frost is really the 
greatest enemy of 
the rose bush, but 
not the only one. 
One of the most sin- 
gular is a worm, or 
rather a larva, call- 
ed tcherviy which 
penetrates the bark 
at times of great 
heat, and which ex- 
cavates an annular 
passage around the 
branch, distin^ish- 
able from without 
by a slight enlarge- 
ment. Upon hand- 
ling, the branch 
breaks at this point 

as if it were a rod of glass. The flowering takes place from 
the 20th of May to the 20th of June. 

In France, about Cannes and Nice, where roses are cul- 
tivated, the rows are from 1 to 1} meters apart and sit- 
uated on the sides of valleys exposed to the sun. The cul- 
ture is of limited extent, and is conducted by the peasants, 
who are proprietors, and who di'^pose of the flowers at the 
large distilleries established in the adjoining town. The 
variety cultivated there is the hundred-leaved j-ose (R, 
centifolia), which fiowers from the 20th of April to the 
20th of May — a month earlier than in Bulgaria. Another 
variety belonging to the group of the tea rose, the Rose 
aafrano, is raised during the winter, but gives fiowers but 
slightly odorous and an oil of inferior quality. The dis- 
tillers rarely receive them, the greater portion going to 
Parisian florists. 

At Provins, during the middle ages, the R. Gallica (Rose 
de Provins) was cultivated in great abundance for the 
preparation of rose sachets, rose water, and, above all, for 
the famous confection of roses and honey. There exist 



now in Provins hardly a hundred feet of rosebushes, and 
these in a particular garden. This industry, once cele- 
brated, is now nearly extinct. The petals termed ** Pro- 
vins," still prescribed by the Codex, and still in use in phar- 
macy, are derived from the environs of Paris and consist 
of red roses of all sorts. The Department of Var furnishes 
for this purpose a variety of tea rose, known as Cramosi 
sup^rieur. — Abstract from paper in La Nature by Dr. R. 
Blondel. 

Coloring Matter f^om Chlorophyll. 

A. Hansen (Bot, Centralbl 38, 632) prepares the yellow 
and the green constituents of chlorophyll in what he be- 
lieves to be a pure condition by the following process: 
Some leaves of grass are boiled in water from 15 to 30 min- 
utes, then washed many times with water and dried in 
the aark. The dry matter is extracted with boiling alco- 
hol, and the solution 
saponified by boil- 
ing for three hours 
with a slight excess 
of aqueous soda; a 
current of carbonic 
anhydride is then 
passed through the 
solution, which is 
afterwards evapor- 
ated to dryness on 
the water - bath. 
Ether extracts from 
this soap the yel- 
low coloring matter 
only, which is puri- 
fied by evaporating 
down and crystal- 
lizing from a mix- 
ture of equal parts 
of ether and light pe- 
troleum. The soap, after extraction with ether, is extract- 
ed with a mixture of alcohol and ether, which dissolves 
only traces of the combination of the green coloring mat- 
ter with soda. On adding another quantity of alcohol- 
ether and 6dso phosphoric acid, the green matter is libe- 
rated and passes at once into solution, from which it is 
obtained by evaporation in the form of a brilliant, fragile, 
greenish-black solid, insoluble in water, benzene, and car- 
Don bisulphide, sparingly soluble in pure ether, very sol- 
uble in alcohol with strong red fiuorescence. The crystals 
of yellow coloring matter form orange-red plates insolu- 
ble in water, soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and 
benzene to a deep-yellow color, and in carbon bisulphide 
to a brick red. These crystals are transformed in the 
light into cholesterin. The author considers this yellow 
substance to be identical with the yellow coloring matter 

of fiowers and fruits 
in general, includ- 
ing that of the car- 
rot.— J. Chem, Soc. 



Fio. 8.— Map of the Balkan region deToted^to rose culture. 




Fio. 4.— A rose field at Kezanlik (after a photograph). 



Ezalgine.— Prof. 
T. Fraser, in a re- 
cent clinical lecture, 
made some com- 
ments based upon 
his use of exalgine 
which may supple- 
ment what has al- 
ready been publish- 
ed. Methyl-acetani- 
lide, or exalgine (C»- 
HiiNO), occurs in 
colorless, needle- 
shaped crystals, 
whicn have a faintly 
aromatic odor and 
slightly pungent 
taste. It is nearly 
insoluble in water, 
but is freely soluble 
in rectified spirits, 
and even in dilute alcohol. Professor Fraser finds that 
from 16 to 20p*ains may be dissolved in one-half drachm of 
rectified spirit, and that this solution may be diluted with 
3 or 4 ounces of water and still remain perfectly clear. Asa 
solution so made, and containing one-half grain or 1 grain 
in a teaspoonful, has but little taste, it is generally used 
without the addition of any fiavoring agent. Professor 
Fraser has used the remedy in doses of one-half grain, 
frequently increased to 1, 2, 3. and 4 grains, but seldom 
exceeding 14 grains per day, this quantity not inducing 
any bad results. The notes of the cases of neuralgia, etc., 
in which exalgine was used, show that in about ten min- 
utes after the dose was administered relief was obtained. 
It was attempted to relieve pains of various kinds with 
the drug, but, as was to be expected, it failed in some in- 
stances, succeeding, however, in a wonderful manner in 
facial and other neuralgias, sciatica, toothache, cardiac 
angina, and even in one case of pleurisy. The doses 
which are most to be relied on are one-half and 1 
gredn,r-Chem. and Drugg,, from the Br, Med, Jour, 
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Notes on the Alk«aoid8. 



At a recent meeting of the Society of Chemical Industry 
held at Edinburgh, Mr. D. B. Dott presented the follow- 
ing paper, which we take from the Journal of the Society ; 

There exists considerable diversity of definition of the 
term ^kaloid, which is indeed regarded by Professor Arm- 
strong as indefinable. The author objects to a definition 
which makes the term apply only to compounds of a 
markedly poisonous character or to compounds of a vege- 
table origin, considering that an alkaloid should be regard- 
ed as such on account of its constitution and chemical 
properties, and without reference to its source or phy- 
siological action. It is maintained that an alkaloid is anv 
iJkali-like or basic compound, whether of the NHi or NH4 
type, and that the term is^also applicable to the basic com- 
pounds in which phosphorus or arsenic takes the place 
of nitrogen. The views enunciated by Professor Arm- 
strong {Jour. Chem, Soc. Ind,, 1888) regarding the prop- 
erties of nitrogen are criticised, the author contending 
that there is little evidence to show that nitrogen is a sub- 
stance of great activity in the elementary or atomic as 
distinguished from the molecular state. A study of the 
alkaloids does not obviously confirm the theory, as many 
of these bodies, such as cinchonine and ecgonine, are phy- 
siologically very feeble substances, whue on the other 
hand glucosides, like di^talin and strophanthin, are pow- 
erfully toxic. Whence it is hardly probable that the tox- 
icity of the poisonous alkaloids is in any direct sense due 
to their nitrogen. 

The remainder of the paper is occupied by some general 
remarks on the alkaloids and their salts. Although all 
alkaloids are probably potentially crystalline, some few 
have obstinatelv resisted all attempts to crystallize them. 
A mong these is berberine. The author was the first to pre- 
pare a crystalline salt of that base (Pharm, Jour,, 1880), 
and was enabled to con^rm the accuracy of the formula 
CitHaiNO.i ascribed by FlUckiger from an analysis of 
the amorphous base. The hydrochloride crystallizes in 
trimetric prisms, which is the form nearly always as- 
sumed by alkaloidal muriates. Whence it is probable 
that many double salts of alkaloids could be prepared, 
although the double muriate of morphine and codeine is 
almost the only one which is prepared in practice. The 
custom (common in this counti*y) of describing salts of 
the formula BHCl as hydrochlorates is condemned as er- 
roneous, the expression more probably appljring to the so- 
called chlorates, B.HClOi, hydrochloride being the more 
correct designation of salts of the former formula. Hef er- 
ence is then made to a question of some interest which 
has received very little attention. It is well known that 
while some of the alkaloids are strong bases, whose solu- 
tions turn red litmus blue, other members of the class do 
not affect litmus, and only form well-defined salts with 
the stronger acids. In some cases the combination of acid 
and base is so feeble that decomposition is caused by 
water. 

It has not been determined which of all the known al- 
kaloids is the strongest. The author tried a series of ex- 
periments to determine which of the opium bases is the 
strongest, by treating equivalent weights of two of them 
with an eauivalent of hydrochloric acid in presence of 
water; ana also, in some instances, by digestmg a mole- 
cular weight of one salt in solution with a molecular 
weight of another iJkedoid. Conclusive results are not 
always obtained. Codeine is the strongest and narcotine 
or narceine the weakest. Though doubtless the point is 
principally determined by the relation which the nitrogen 
bears to other groups in the molecule, it appears that the 
solubility is also a factor in the case. For instance, co- 
deine is far more soluble, both in water and in alcohol, than 
is morphine, so that the former is in a more favorable 
position for combining with the acid. In the case of an 
alkaloid which forms two or more hydrochlorides, there 
cannot, as a rule, be any difficulty in determining which 
of the salts is normal. In the C€ise of the cinchona alka- 
loids, however, which contain t^ o nitrogen atoms of dif- 
ferent value in the molecule, and form two platinic salts, 
the question is not so simple, hence in some books the or- 
dinary quinine sulphate, QijHsSO*, is described as the 
basic, in others as the normal salt. It is a matter of old 
observation that several of the organic bases when pre- 
cipitated by caustic alkali dissolve in excess, though it 
was not till a few years ago that Chastaing proved that 
this is due to the formation of definite compounds of the 
alkali and alkaloid. He regarded morphine as resembling 
phenol in so far as it contains a hyaroxyl atom which 
readily allows its hydrogen to be replaced. This having 
been shown to be the case in regard to morphine, it be- 
came interesting to know whether other alkaloids which 
are readily soluble in alkalies contain a similar hydroxyl 
group. With this view the author and Stockman* experi- 
mented on narceine, but did not succeed in replcu^ing a hy- 
drogen by a methyl or ethyl group, by the method which 
easily effects the desired change on morphine. 

In conclusion, reference is made to the alkaloids of the 
ammonmm as distinguished from the ammonia type, it 
being considered that the former class have not received 
all the attention they deserve. This probably arises from 

* UnpabUihed ezpertments. 



the fact that they have a tendency towdrts a dmilarity of 
physiological custion. The author approves of the names 
used by Crum Brown and Fraser (Traps. Boy. Soc. Ed- 
in., XXV., 693) as ** methylmorphium lodide'^and '^eth- 
ylstrychnium chloride." The name ** morphine meth- 
iodide " suggests a compound quite analogous to morphine 
hydriodide, which is misleading, as the former body does 
not yield morphine by any method of treatment, but al- 
ways other products, and possesses also a physiological 
action quite distinct from that of the morphine salts. 
When morphine or codeine is heated in a sealed tube with 
hydrochloric acid, apomorphine is produced ; but when 
the so-called '* morphine ethochloride" is similarly treated, 
no apomorphine appears (unpublished experiments 01 
the author), which is additional proof of t^he essential dis- 
similarity of the two classes of compounds. It seems not 
unlikely that these ammonium-like alkaloids may become 
chiefly useful as media for the preparation of new alka- 
loids, for as methylcodeium hydroxide yields, by heating 
with an edkali, the potent compound methocodeine (Gn- 
maux, Comptes Bendus, xcii.), we may anticipate that 
an analogous action will occur in other instances. 



Noto on Lister's Cyanide of Zino and Mercury. 

As a supplement to several articles previously published 
by us on the new antiseptic proposed by Lister (see espe- 
cially our last number, page 48)^e print here a portion of 
an elaborate paper by Prof. W. R, Dunstan, of the Re- 
search Laboratory of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain. His object was to ascertain whether the new 
compound hit upon by Prof. Lister was a true double salt 
or not. Without quoting details, we may state that this 
was not foimd to be the case, but that under certain con- 
ditions cyanide of zinc is capable of obstinately retaining 
cyanide of mercury. We now quote the author^s words 
(after Pharm, Joum., February 1st) : 

... Of the four hypotheses as to the manner in which 
the mercury cyanide is retained in the new antiseptic, only 
one has stood the test of experimental verincation— ^ 
namely, that which supposes that the mercurycyanide 
is mechanically retained by the zinc cyanide. With this 
hypothesis all the facts perfectly accord. 

Sir Joseph Lister has stated that the value of * this inti- 
mate association of mercury cyanide with zinc cyanide 
as an antiseptic is largely dependent on its very slight 
solubility. It is therefore useless to expect that any good 
result would ensue from the employment of any soluble 
compound containing mercury, zinc, and cyanogen, as, 
for example, the remarkable compounds containmg the 
mercury and zinc cyanides, combined with mercuric 
chloride, which have been lately described by Varet. 
For the present, at any rate, it seems probable that the 
substance which forms the subject of this communication 
will be largely employed as a surgical antiseptic. 

It is, therefore, important that manufcusturers should 
know how to prepare it of uniform composition. It has 
been shown in tnis paper that the amount of occluded 
mercuric cyanide contained in the material mainly de- 
pends on the quantity of water in which the reacting 
compounds are dissolved. By increasing the Quantity of 
the water the occluded mercuric cyanide will be reduced 
to a very small amount, but by diminishing the quantity 
of the water as far as possible the amount of occluded 
mercuric cyanide may oe raised to about 36 per cent; it 
does not appecur to be possible to cause zinc cyanide to oc- 
clude a very much larger quantity of mercuric cyanide 
than this. The manufacturer will therefore have to em- 
ploy as much water as will lead to the production of a 
substance which answers best as an antiseptic. So far 
Sir Joseph Lister has employed a material containing 
about 15 per cent of the mercuric salt, but he informa me 
that the presence of a larger proportion of occluded mer- 
curic cyanide would probably enhance the antiseptic 
YsAue of the substance. If this should be foimd to be the 
case, then the quantity of water used to dissolve the re- 
acting compounds must be reduced to a minimum. It 
may, perhaps, be useful to mention the details of the pro- 
cess that has been found to answer best. Mercuric cya^ 
nide, finely powdered, is completely dissolved in a warm 
concentrated solution of potassium cyanide * and preci- 
pitated, when cold (12** to IS** C), with a cold saturated 
solution of zinc sulphate, t The ingredients should be 
used in the proportions indicated by the equations: 

Hg(CN)a H- 2KCN = HgK.(CN)4 ; 
HgK,(CN)4 + ZnSO* = HgZn(CN)4 -t- K^SO*. 

The potassium cyanide should contain at least 95 per 
cent of .KCN, but even then a small quantity of a zmc 
hydroxy-compound will be formed, but its presence to 
this small extent does not appear to be deleterious. The 
precipitate is washed free from mercuric salt with cold 
water, and dried, preferably over caustic soda or on 
porous tiles. If the substance be dried at 100 "* C, from 8 
to 3 per cent of the mercuric cyanide will be rendered 

* In order to prevent the cTTBtalUzatfon of the mercury salt from the cold 
sohition, 95 C.c. of water must he used for ereiy 10 grams of mercuric cyianide 

t If Uie solutions are mixed while hot, more mercuric cyanide will he dis- 
sotved and leas will he oochided in the precipitate. 
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soluble in cold water. It is impossible to occlude the 
whole of the mercuric salt, because the presence of 
water during precipitation cannot be altogether avoided. 
If, with a view to economy, a smaller quantity of mer- 
curic salt be employed in proportion to the zinc salt, 
mercuric cyanide is still dissolved and a diminished 
quantity is found to be occluded. Under the most favor- 
able circumstances about half of the mercuric cyanide 
is washed away, but the salt may* of course be recovered 
by evaporating the washings. Mercuric sulphate can- 
not be advantageously substituted for mercuric cyanide, 
since, although it can be dissolved in aqueous potassium 
cyanide, more water is needed to keep the products in 
solution, and therefore less of the mercuric salt is oc- 
cluded. 

The ManuflEkoture of Compressed Yeast. 

From a thesis *'0n the Manufacture of Compressed 
Teast and its Detrimental G^rm Impurities,'' presented 
by Alfred J. M. Lasche to the School of Pharmacy of the 
University of Wisconsin, we take the following descrip- 
tion of the usual mode of manufacture : 

a. Preparation of the lfa«^.— 3,130 pounds of ground 
com are mixed with 4,500 gallons of water. This mixture 
is heated to 190*" F. (to swell the starch and thereby facili- 
tate its inversion) and subsequently cooled to 154° F., 
then 1,9^ pounds of ground rye and 550 pounds of ground 
malt are added (malt is especially employed tor the 
amount of diastase it contains, and is indispensable in the 
converting process). This mixture is then allowed to 
stand one hour, and is finally cooled to 80** F. The pro- 
portions of the different grains are, of course, largely a 
matter of opinion, and the various yeast manufacturers 
have different working formulae. 

b. When this mash has cooled to 80' F. it is drawn off 
into another tub, and 1 gallon of concentrated sulphuric 
acid is added, in order to dissolve all the remaining starch, 
dextrin, and glutinous matter^ and to convert them into 
grape sugar. Finally a quantity of compressed yeast is 
added to start the fermentation. This yeast settles to the 
bottom of the tub, but as soon as fermentation has started 
(usually in half an hour) and carbonic acid is being gene- 
rated, a current of the latter carries the yeast to the top of 
the liquid. It remains there, covered by a layer of the 
chaf^ parts of the grain, until the yeast has accumulated 
in a sufficiently large quantity and the current of C€u:bonic 
acid has become strong enough, when it eventually breaks 
this film of chaffy particles and collects on the top- of it 
in the form of foam. This goes on imtil all of the nutri- 
tive matter has been assimilated. The foam, containii^ 
cdl the yeast, rises about 2 feet above the top of the liquid, 
dependent on the sise of the tub, and when no more effer- 
vescence is noticeable, fermentation is complete. 

c. Immediately after fermentation has ceased, the foam 
is drawn off by means of troughs, and run, together with 
a fresh supply of water, into a revolving, six-sided, and 
declining cylinder lined with a sufficiently fine strainer. 
During this step of the process most all the chaffy rem- 
nants of the gram are separated, and the liquid, contain- 
ing the yeast plant in suspension, is allowed to flow into a 
basin, whence, by means of a trough, it finally flows into 
a large tub. 

d. The product in this tub is prevented from further 
fermentation by the addition of a sufficient quantity of 
ice. The yeast is now allowed to settle, the supernatant 
liquid drawn off, and the residue repeatedly washed to 
free it from all mechanical impurities. 

e. When sufficiently cleansed it is run Into a press by 
means of a steam pump. The press is constructed of a 
column of iron frames, either side of which frame being 
covered with a very fine straining cloth, and all the parts 
fitting tightly into each other. The yeast having oeen 

Eumped into such a press, the water is separated from it 
y means of the strainer, and carried off through a waste 
pipe. 

The yeast, now compressed, is taken out in the form of 
large cakes, and in this condition it is brought into com- 
merce. — After Pharm, Rundschau. 



The Dispensing of Digitalin. 

The Paris correspondent of the Chemist and Druggist 
reports on a discussion on digitalin recently held at a 
meeting of the Paris Societe de Pharmacie, as foUows: 

M. Petit called attention .to the vexed question of digi- 
talin, or rather digitalins. ' As regards crystallized digi- 
talin there is no difficulty when it is prescribed as such. 
The dose is one-tenth of a milligramme, and it makes but 
little difference whether Nativelle's or the German crys- 
talline principle (by them called **digitoxin*') or any 
other be employed. But the trouble is with amorphous 
digitalins. According to law it is this sort that should be 
dispensed when no remark is made by the prescriber, and 
the prepcurations offered in the market as amorphous 
digitalins are exceedingly variable in strength. Some, 
such as the Codex article, which are completely soluble in 
chloroform, are considered by good authorities nearly 
equal to the crystallized principle; but others must be 
much weaker, since they are taken in 1-Mg. doses, 



which would be sure death with the pure product. As to 
the German sorts offered, they are of all varieties and 
prices, from less than 1 franc to 3 francs a gramme, not to 
speak of the so-called digitoxiu. In consequence of this 
great variation^ M. Petit moved that a commission be ap- 
pointed on the question, so as to arrive at some agreement 
in regard to uniform practice in dispensing digitalin. 
The motion was unanimously concurred in, and MM. 
Petit, Marty, Wurtz, and Delpech appointed a committee 
to consider the matter and report. 




AN IMFIIOVED BANDAGE ROLLER. 

FOR over a year past a new bandage roller, devised by 
Mr. John Borham, one of the attendants, has been in 
use at Bellevue Hospital and several other public institu- 
tions. This presents some features which make it prefer- 
able to any other bandage roller we are acquainted 
with. 




The apparatus will be readily understood by examining 
the illustrations. A piece of bandage muslin, of a width 
somewhat narrower than the inside space of the roller, is. 

Eassed behind the metallic bar in front of the bottom 
oard, then over the three wooden rectangular bars which 
at the same time secure the two side frames together, 
and, having been adjusted by its edge to the square steel 
axle, the latter is turned by means of a winch, thus wind- 
ing the muslin tightly and smoothly upon the axle in any 
thickness compatible with the distance of the nearest 
bars. It will, of course, be readily understood that dur- 
ing the passage of the strip of muslin over the several 
sharp-edged wooden bars, every crease and unevenness is 
removed from it, so that the final roll produced upon the 
axle is.perfectly homogeneous. The axle itself is slightly 
tapering from the winch towards the other end, and 
when the roll has arrived at the proper thickness, and the 
muslin has been cut, it is simply pulled out. The roll 
may then b^ cut with a sharp, nat-bladed knife into ban- 
dages of any desired length. 

Orthrine— a New Antipyretic. 

Under this name, Prof. Kobert recommends as an anti- 
pyretic a new derivative of phenylhydrazin, which has 
been obtained by the combination of hydrazin with para- 
oxy benzoic acid. This new body, orthohydrazin-para-' 
oxybenzoate, is very unstable, but unites with hydro- 
chloric acid, forming the hydrochlorate of orthrine, which 
is stable. Clinical experiments made with the new anti- 
pyretic by Prof. Unverricht show that, in 30 to 50-C.c. 
doses, orthrine acts in typhoid fever, pneumonia, and ar- 
ticular rheumatism generally with ^at energy; but it is 
uncertain, and its advantages are slight compared with 
its disadvantages, amongst which are profuse perspira- 
tion, collapse, and symptoms of intoxication. Micbaelis 
has recently mentioned two other hydrazin derivatives 
which possess antipyretic properties ; these are acetyl- 
ethylenephenylhydrazin, 

(C.H.),N,.C,H«.N,.2H(C0.CH,), 

and ethylenephenylhydrazin succinic acid, 

(C.fl.),-Na -N.,. -2H(CO.CaH4.COOH). 

These two substances are yet on clinical trial, and it is 
to be hoped that they will have shorter names if they are 
to go down to posterity.— C^em. and Drugg, 
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Summary on f raotioal Manipulation. 



Mr, H. N. Warebn publishes some practical notes on 
various chemical manipulations in the Chem. News (Feb- 
ruary 7th and 28th) : 

Precipitation, — Among the numerous operations that 
are performed in the laboratory, none are perhaps oftener 
employed than that of precipitation. Many precipitates 
—not among the least of which noted for tedious and im- 
perfect filtration may be mentioned those of barium sul- 
phate and calcium oxalate — when recently precipitated 
pass in considerable quantity through the pores of the 
paper. This may naturally be considerably retarded by 
employing both solutions at the boiling point. But even 
then considerable risks are entertained, combined with 
grievous waste of time. The addition of starch paste has 
been recommended by several experts, but the same inves- 
tigators omit to state what percentage of sulphide they ob- 
tain after ignition. I may mention, as an improvement, 
the following method : Employ both the reagent and the 
solution containing the sulphate at an elevated tempera- 
ture; at the same time introduce a few drops of ethereal 
solution of pyroxylin, and mix well with the precipitate 
by stirring ; the pyroxylin is at once set free, and, mixing 
intimately with the precipitate, allows of an immediate 
filtration. The separation of iron from manganese by 
means of sodium acetate is well known to be amongst the 
bulkiest precipitates obtainable for practical purposes; 
yet if, at the boiling temperature, there be added to the 
precipitate finely powdered glass, it at once mechani- 
cally subsides, and, if dexterously performed, may be 
filtered and washed with impunity. As a third instance 
may be mentioned the effectual separation of precipit-ates 
occasioned during the manufacture of the pharmaceutical 
preparations, one of the most obstinate being theTinctura 
Khei of the British Pharmacopoeia. 

A sample of this description which was lately presented 
to my notice has been, by the manufacturers, several 
times ineffectually passed through various commercial fil- 
ters. The sample referred to, which was, when received, 
of a deep cloudy slate color, due to suspended insoluble 
matter, was, after a short digestion with a small quantity 
of egg albumen, entirely freed from coherent matter by 
ordinary filtration. I may also mention that paper pulp 
distributed throughout the solution retains very perfectly 
any finely divided substances. 

Incineration.— In cases where the total ash is required, 
such as the incineration of organic substances— among 
which may be mentioned the analysis of beet-sugar— so 
imperfect is the combustion of the organic matter, on 
account of the easily fusible salts which impregnate it. 
that the addition of a small quantity of HsSOi is required 
in order to convert the inorganic salts present into sul- 
phates, and thus render them less fusible, correction for 
increased weight being afterwards deducted. 

The imperfect combustion of carbon when in contact 
with phosphates, especially in the case with magnesium 
phosphate, tends to increase errors ; in which case, I have 
observed, several authors recommend the use of ammo- 
nium nitrate as a consumer of the carbon. I have, how- 
ever, frequently used with success a plug of guncotton, 
omitting altogether a filter paper. 

Precipitation JBetorded.— Several organic acids or scdts 
of the same are well known to retard the precipitation of 
metals when in solution. Among the most formidable are 
the tartrates and oxalates, also the citrates, which are not 
unfrequently unintentionally formed by the incautious 
filtration of strongly acid Uquors through organic mem- 
branes; these maybe altogether prevented by the em- 
ployment of wool glass. They are not, however, by any 
means the only acids that present a retarding action, one 
of the most opposing being hydroferrocyanic acid. So 
powerful is the action of this acid, when in solution, 
towards the salts of tin, as not only to render the sul- 
phide of tin unprecipitable, but even to immediately de- 
compose it into the ferrocyanide after its formation. 

Reading of Definite Qtuintities from Measured Flasks,^ 
At the moment it may be desirous of denoting the exact 
capacity of a measured instrument, say, for instance, the 
* reading of a measured fiask, it not unfreq^uently happens 
that an accumulation of either froth or air bubbles oblit- 
erates the dimension. These may be immediately expelled 
by the addition of one drop of alcohol. 

Disintegration, — The pulverisation of many substances, 
before operating further upon the same, not unfrequently 
presents one of the most irksome and troublesome under- 
takings that are to be met with in a laboratory, especially 
when adopting the general method of pestle and mortar. 
Quite recently small disintegrators have been supplied 
for practical purposes; but the present costliness of the 
articles consideraoly retards their general application. In 
cases where it is reauired to produce to powder, such as, 
for instance, the pulverization of minerals, several pounds 
may be quickly reduced to any mesh by the application 
of a smooth iron plate, replacing for a pestle a large flat- 
headed hammer, and giving to the same a rotary motion, 
so as to constantly bring the same particles under its in- 
fluence. 

Casting and Moulding.— -ASter the assay of a metal has 



been completed, it not unfrequently happens that a sam- 
ple of the same is required in an elongated form in order 
to examine its tensile strength or other physical features. 
A very ready mould, and one which answers the purpose 
admirably on account of the non-introduction of foreign 
substances, may be formed by coiling round an ordinary 
pencil, or other convenient appendage, several thicknesses 
of writing paper, closing the extremity by means of a 
cork, and supporting the same by immersing it to the ex- 
tremity into ary sand, afterwards withdrawing the core 
and pouring into it the intended metal. A very perfect 
and uniform cast is thus obtained, which may be tested by 
weighting the same from about every Other inch in length. 
By this means a very good indication will at once be 
formed whether any liquation has preceded the casting, 
on account of the inconstancy either of the metal or alloy 
that has thus been treated. These paper moulds are not 
intended for metals above the melting point of zinc ; for 
copper, iron, etc., asbestos sheeting should be used in its 
stead. 

Combustion Tubing {how to preserve). — During a tube 
combustion, employing the ordinary glass tubing in gen- 
eral use for that purpose, direct contact of the contents 
will oftentimes be observed to cause, either whilst hot or 
when cold, a fracture of the glass, and thus prevent 
further use of the same \ a thin strip of asbestos placed 
next to the glass will, in many cases, prevent br^kage, 
and thus preserve the same tube for various further ope- 
rations. Many combustion estimations may be accurately 
performed in an iron tube. 

Unsuspected ImpuHty o/ Acicte.— The impurities of the 
various commercial acids are generally well known, and 
the foreign substances most frequently found contaminat- 
ing them are naturally sought for before employing the 
purer acids. As a rule, however, nitric acid, excepting 
small quantities of sulphates and chlorides, is usually sup- 
posed to escape contamination. I may, however, mention 
that I have freauently detected selenium in a so-called 
pure acid. As tne acid was intended for parting gold, on 
€tccount of the vigorous wav in which selenic acid attacks 
that metal, it might, if it liad escaped detection, cause 
considerable errors. It would be interesting to know to 
what extent of division the millionth part of a ^rain of 
gold would become if subjected to such an impurity. 



Keratin-Oonted Pills. 

It -matters not, according to Merck* s Bulletin^ what 
medicaments are used in pills, provided they be worked 
up, and maintained, sufficiently dry to keep tneir contents 
from mingling with, or injuring, the keratin coating. The 
pills, therefore, must not only contain no appreciable 
moisture, but also no hygroscopic substances (such as most 
vegetable excipients); for evaporation in the one case 
might cause the pills to shrink, and absorption of moisture 
in the other might make them swell— thus in either case 
destroying the continuity of the keratin coating, and 
thereby foiling its purpose. The body of the pill mass may 
consist of a mixture, by fusion, of 1 part yellow wax 
with 10 parts tallow or cacao butter. Kaolin, bole, or 
charcoal powder may be employed as excipients. 

The pills, when made from a mass prepared on the 
above principle and duly medicated, are, according to Dr. 
Bernhard Fischer, to be immersed in melted cacao butter 
for a moment, and then rolled in graphite powder to 
smooth them ; then they are coated with keratin by rolling 
them in a solution thereof until the solution is evaporat- 
ed, repeating this process (perhaps as many as &n or 
twelve times) until tne coating is thick enough. The suf- 
ficiency of the coating may be easily determined by having 
a few trial pills, with, say. three-guartersof a gram of cal- 
cium sulphide in each, along with the lot to be coated, 
and having these of different size from the others so as to 
distinguish them. If one of these calcium-sulphide piUs 
be taken, and no eructation of sulphuretted hydrogen take 
place within a few hours thereafter, it may safely be as- 
sumed that the coating is sufficient. 

In preparing the pill mass, fatty medicaments may be 
united with melted wax or a cerate ; while aqueous infu- 
sions or liquid extracts may be thickened up with acacia 
or tragacanth powder, and, if need be, with some vege- 
table or mineral powder as little apt to swell in water as 
can be selected. A cerate may be added then, if it be com- 
patible and miscible with the rest of the mass. 

The solution of keratin for pill coating is made by either 
of the following methods: 

1. Ammoniacal solution: 7 parts keratin; digest (warm- 
ing, if necessary) in a mixture of 50 parts lO-per-cent am- 
monia water and 50 parts 60 per-cent alcohol. 

2. Acetic solution: 7 parts keratin ; digest (warming, if 
necessary) in 100 parts glacial acetic acid. 

The ammoniacal solution is adapted for pills containing 
pancreatin, trypsin, bile, iron sulphide, etc. 

The acetic solution is adapted for pills containing salts 
of silver, gold, mercury, iron chloride, arsenic, creosote, 
salicylic acid, hydrochloric acid, etc. 

In the case of chemically neutral substances compatible 
with either solution, as, for instance, naphthalene, it is 
immaterial which solution is employed. — Chem, and Drug. 
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STIBBOra APPABATUS. 

THE use of the well-known water motor or water turbine 
is gradually becoming more general. E. Sauer shows 
(see cuts) how it may be utilized for stirring. While this 
18 not new— one of us having used a similar apparatus 
years ago— yet tiiere are some features about the arrange- 
ment which will be interesting to our readers. It is 
only necessary to say that the water motor is a wheel 
enclosed in a metallic case, and the wheel set in motion by 
a stream of water under pressure. The transfer of motion 
from the motor to the stirrer is easily understood from the 
cuts.— C%«m. Zeit 

Kotes on Peroxide of Hydrogen. 

At a recent meeting of the Society of Chemical Indus- 
try, Prof. Kingzett read a paper on ** Peroxide of Hy- 
drogen, its Preservation and Commercial Uses," from 
which we take the following (after Joum. of Soc. of Chem. 
Ind.y January 81st) : 

Apart from the previously well-known oxidizing pro- 
perties of peroxide of hydrogen, it was proved for the 
first time by some experiments, of which an account was 
presented by me to the British Association in 1876, that 
this substance exhibits striking antiseptic effects, and is 
capable, even when present in very small proportions, of 
entirely arresting processes of fermentation which are 
originated by living organisms. The antiseptic properties 
of the substance were subsequently confirmed by the ob- 
servations of Guttman and Fraenkel in Germany. Later 
still, some similar observations were made by M. Baldy, 
who concluded that peroxide of hydrogen is in no respect 
inferior to carbolic acid. 



peroxide with the greatest advantage in the treatment of 
diphtheria, while for syphilitic anof cancerous swellings, 
and wounds generally, it is now in everyday use by many 
of the most eminent surgeons at home and abroad. 

In a recent paper (read before the Eiujgs County Medi- 
cal Association, February 5th, 1889, during a discussion 
on diphtheria), Dr. S. R Bquibb, of Brooklyn, says: '*If 
diphtheria be at first a local disease and be auto infec- 
tious—that is, if it be propagated to the general organism 
hj a contagious virus located about the tonsils— and if this 
virus be, as it really is, an albuminoid substance^ it may 
and will be destroyed by this agent upon a sufficient and 
sufficiently repeated contact.*' 

Peroxide of nydrogen never fails to thoroughly cleanse 
all mucous surfaces. It not merely exhibits the power of 
destroying pus and other products by oxidation, but it is 
admitted by the most reliable bacteriologists to be an 
exceedingly powerful eermicide, ranking, perhaps, in this 
respect next to biniodide of mercury, while, as distinct 
from that substance, it is quite non-poisonous. 

As all air-breathing animals depend upon atmospheric 
oxygen for their very life, it stands to reason that for all 
discSises that are in any way dependent upon defective 
oxidation peroxide of hydrogen is the best natural 
remedy, being a solution of oxygen in chemical combina- 
tion with elements of water. . . . 

With respect to the use of peroxide of hydrog^i for 
bleaching, a summary statement will suffice. It has been 
used, and is being used, with success for bleaching wool 
and woollen goods, 
feathers, living and 

bone, wash leather, , , , _. 

mav also be employed for bleaching cotton, fine yams, 
and textiles, but not so successfully as for woollen goods. 
For such bleaching purposes tanks or vessels of wood, 
glass, or earthenware are employed. Metallic vessels 
have to be avoided. The general method of procedure 
consists in freeing the articles from dirt and grease by 
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M. Paul Bert and M. Regnard confirmed my own earlier 
experiments, they showing (Comp. Bend., 94, 1383-1386) 
that an extremely dilute solution of peroxide of hydrogen 
prevents the fermentation of glucose by the agency of 
yeast, prevents my coder mic growth in red wines, lactic 
fermentation in milk, and the putrefaction of albumen, 
etc. On the other hand, they found that it was incapable 
of arresting the changes which are induced by soluble 
non-organized ferments, such as diastase. This distinc- 
tion is of importance, because if peroxide of hydrogen be 
employed for internal administration it affords a guar- 
antee that the presence of that substance in the human 
system will not arrest or interfere with the many assimi- 
lative aad other processes which are carried on by means 
of ferments of the pancreatic type. 

It was, therefore, to be expected that this compoimd 
^ould be found of peculiar benefit for the treatment of 
wounds, and for general use in the practice of antiseptic 
surgery; and that anticipation has been amply realized in 
the practice of M. Baldy, M. Bernard, ana particularly 
that of M. FeaxL in the Hospital of St. liouis. It has been 
demonstrated beyond question that all wounds which are 
treated with peroxide of hydrogen progress well, healing by 
first intention, all discharges oeing healthy in character 
and free from odor. Chronic ulcers are similarly treated 
with the same successful results, so also cases of gangrene, 
fetid suppurations, and bad ozaenic dischargee. 

M. Pean performed many important operations in an 
atmosphere impregnated with peroxide of hvdrogen in- 
stead of carbolic acid, and M. Baldy employed gauze and 
wool which had been soaked in peroxide, for placing in 
contact with wounds b^ means of bandages where pro- 
longed contact was desirable. He also found that it 
might with safety be used as an injection for washing 
out cavities. 

Dr. A. W. Harlan, in a paper read before the American 
Dental Society {Dental Record, November, 1882), stron^y 
recommended the use of peroxide in the treatment of blind 
alveolar abscesses and pyorrhoea alveoli, because the rap- 
id evolution of oxygen gas effects a thorough evacua- 
tion of the pus without creating any undesirable after- 
effects. 

M. Landolt, of Paris, and Dr. J. E. Adams, of the London 
Hospital and Ro^al London Ophthalmic Hospital, have 
both used peroxide of hydroeen with great success in 
cases of purulent discharge &om the conjunctiva (see 
British Medical Journal, December 9th, 1882). 
Since October, 1885, Professor Hof mooke has employed 



washing them with ammonia water or with dilute soda or 
carbonate of soda, and after having thoroughly rinsed 
them out they are immersed in the solution of peroxide 
of hvdrogen, sometimes used of 10 volume strength and 
at other times of only 2-volume stren«;th; frequently am- 
monia or some other alkali is added to the solution of 
peroxide in order to facilitate the bleaching. 

The operation of bleaching is generally carried out at a 
temperature of about 30" to 50" C, heat beihR employed 
in tue form of steam carried through a leaden coil im- 
mersed in the bath. 

As I have previously pointed out, the addition of an 
alkali in order to hasten the effect is made at the expense 
of using an extra amount of peroxide, and in my opinion 
borax would replace it to advanta^ where it is necessary 
to emplov such an agent for facilitating the operation. 

[Note oy Ed. Am, Z>rugg.— According to the English 
Patent, No. 15,993, granted to C. T. Eongzett, of London, 
peroxide of h jdrogen in aoueous soluBon mleiy be pre- 
served by adding to it a small quantity, say one per cent, 
of any of the following substances: alcohol, acetic acid, 
chloral, ddoroform, or glycerin. Alcohol is the prefer- 
able preservative.] 



Beaction for Oooaine.— The cocaine to be tested is dis- 
solved in water, and a drop of ferric chloride solution is 
added. On boiling the solution, an intense red color is 
developed^ owing to the formation of benzoic acid. Ben- 
zoylecgonme also gives this reaction, but this substance 
diners considerably from cocaine in melting point and 
solubility. Cocaine is readily soluble in ether; benzoyl- 
ecffonine is not soluble.— O. Lbboh and C. Sohabbgbs in 
Schweiz. Woch. f, Pharm. 

Sxipenses of the London Hospital for medical sup- 
plies and stimulants during the year 1889 were 7,090/. 9«. 
8d. Drugs and chemicals came to 3,858Z. 58. 4d.; wines, 
882. 10«. W.; spirits 425/. 7b. 7d. (brandy alone 345/. 38.); 
plasters 290/. 158. ^,, and the remainder on sundries, 
which include all surgical appliances, invalids' food, bot- 
tles, etc. Among the suppues we find enumerated gum 
arable 208 lbs., cocaine hydrochlorate 44 oz., chloral 9i 
lbs., sulphonal 74 oz., antipvrin 350 oz., homatropine 
sulphate 6491 grains, ichthyol 18 lbs. (increase), lanolin 
35 lbs. (decrease), vaseline 3,750 lbs. (increase), menthol 
cones 66 doz., iodoform 244 lbs. (increase), sublimate gauze 
2,066 yds. (decrease by nearly one-half from 1888), etc. 
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The Baddening of Oarbolio Aoid. Oomra gum, or, according to Prebble, ^'Babool gum," was 

showQ. This gum gives a dark-colored, adhesive, vis- 
The reddening of carbolic acid has long been a subject cid mucilage, which for many purposes might be useful, 
of controversy. The latest contribution on the question Referring to the relative value of the different gums for 
is made by Schneidm: (P^rmoo. Centralhalle), who made pharmaceutical purposes, the author said that the dark- 
sundry experiments to determine whether the new syn- colored gums, or gums which gave a dark-colored mucil- 
tbetic carbolic acid was subject to reddening in the same age, might be at once dismissed from their notice, for, 
degree as the coal-tar product. Schneider placed samples however valuable many of them might be in the arts or 
of li<iuefied acid (both svnthetic and coal-tar) along with for the purposes of the confectioner, it was obvious that 
specimens of cork, wood, zinc, tin, load, iron, and other they were unsuitable in pharmacy. There remained not 
materials. The samples were put awa^ for three months, very many to pass an opinion upon, and these he was dis* 
at the end of which time the synthetic acid placed with posed to place in this order: Cape gum, Senegal gum, 
the materials named had become slightly yellow, and the Barbary gum, the paler varieties of E. I. Amrad gums, 
coal-tar acid samples more reddish yc^ow. Synthetic and Ghatti gum. All these possessed good emulsifying 
acid, placed in contact with metalhc copper, became vivid properties, and gave a clear, good-keepmg mucilage. A 
red alter a few days, and this color remained constant at summary of the transactions in gum recorded m the 
the end of a period of three months. With coal-tar acid Chemist and Druggist market reports was given. Accord- 
the red was assumed even more rapidly, but in this case Ing to this there had been sold during the last few 
the sample quickly changed into a brown liquid. The au- months: 
thor concludes from his experiments that that view is 

most likely to be correct which ascribes the reddening of « -i. ^ ^ ? « ^* ^ i* ^ 

carboUc acid to the presence of a slight impurity of cop- Broahan gum. .^at from 18 to 8 per cwt. 

per, originating from the use of copner distilling anpa^ ^^?^^"Sk^J2d " 8 '• 4 10 " 

ratus. If mixed with ammonia solution and aJcobol, Oomra eimi *' 2 « 2 19 

synthetic carbolic acid acquires the characteristic blue AustralLn Kum" *. " 1 5 '' 8 4 *' 

coloration of copper, as does the coal-tcur acid, though not Ghatti gum. . .•'..* *' 1 8 " 4 14 *' 

so rapidly.— CA«m. and Drttgg. Geddah and T^ca! ** 4 5 " 4 16 " 

Amrad gams ** 2 " 5 5 " 

Gbpe gums " 2 •• 6 5 ** 

Kotes on some Gum Samples. Barbary or Moga- 

Mr. T. Mabbn, at a meeting of the North British Branch Senwd^Snm " 4 2 6 <* 6 15 •• 

of the Pharm. Soc. of Great Britain, reported the results Turk^ mm .'.*.'.'.' " 5 " 16 10 " 
of a study of some commercial gums. There were twenty- 
one samples in all, and they comprised Egyptian, East In addition to these, parcels of Cape gum have been mM 
Indian, west African, Cape, Australian, and Brazilian for £14 10s., and Mogaoore for £14 6s., while £26 per cwt. 
gums. Commencing with a sample of picked Eordofan was asked for a parcel of fine Turkey, 
gum, which showed the characters of the best acacia gum. The reactions of the various mucilages were gone into. 
Mr. Maben gave a short historical notice of the course of All the samples gave precipitates with alcohol and ammo- 
trade in this commodity during the past few years, and nium oxalate, although with the latter Brazilian and Aus- 
then referred briefly to Geddah gum, Aden gum, and tralian gums gave only faint reactions. WiiAk lx»ux, 
Ghezirah and Talca gums. Two samples of Senegal gum acacia mucilage hardened into a gummy mass; similarly 
(** gomme du Bas du Fleuve " and '* gomme de Galam ") with basic lead and ferric chloride, while it gdatinised 
were shown and described, and an account was given of and formed a softer mass with silicate of potash. G^en- 
the gum trade on the Senegal River. This trade is entirely erally speaking, similar reactions were obtained with 
in the hands of the French, and some few years ago the Senegal gums, the K I. Amrad gums, white Barbary, the 
Bordeaux merchants formed a syndicate for the control of Cape gums, and Geddah gum. Barwiry brown and Am- 
the article, and succeeded in forcing up the price from 62s. racT give only a jelly with oorax. Australian gum has no 
6d. per cwt. in January, 1885, to 125a. in Apnl, 1888. Since reaction with ferric chloride and potassic sliicate; BrasQ- 
that time there has been a gradually slackening demand, ian gum has no reaction with potassic silicate, but gelati- 
and in the last market report of the Chemist and ^Druggist nizes with borax and ferric chloride, and slightly with ba- 
(Pebruary 16th) it was stated ** that there has been a seri- gic lead. Ghatti gum gelatinizes with all four, but only 
ous decline in the price of Senegal gums, both varieties slightly with potassic silicate. Oomra gum reacts simi- 
being easily obtainable at 85«. per cwt." Many of the lariy to acacia, except that it is entirely unaffected by ba- 
so-called Arabic gums now met with were said to consist sic lead, and forms a softer jelly with ferric chloride, 
of a large admixture of Senegal gum. The Chairman thought the communication was a very 

There were shown three samples of Barbary or Mogadore interesting one. Mr. Boa was incUned,- f rom experience, 

gum. White Barbary, the best variety of the three, is not to rank Ghatti gum as higher than Mr. Maben had placed 

unlike Turkey sorts, but is rather dimer. It is perfectly it.— C^«m. and £>rugg. 
soluble in water, gives a bright transparent mucilage, free 

from odor, and keeping well. This white gum is an im- Toxioologioal Notes on Opium, 
port of rather recent date, and is thoueht by some to be a 

Soudan gum, which now finds its way by a diverted route Prof. Bilqeb, of Erlangen. in connection with Paul 
to the northwest instead of the northeast of Africa. Euster, has made a study of toe methods proposed fot de- 
Five samples of East Indian Amrad gums were shown. tectin^ opium, or rather its most characteristic alkaloids. 
These have already been described by Mander, and were in toxicological investigations. From the authors^ paper 
only briefly referred to. Special attention was drawn to in the Mittheilungen aiis dem j)harmaceut. Institute etc.. 
Cape gum, of which three samples were shown. Two va- der Univ. Erlangen (ii. 291) we give the following abstnu^t : 
rieties of this gum are imported—one the hard brown A preliminary study of the proposed methods led to the 
Cape, which is obtained from Acacia horrid a. This has conviction that when phospnomolybdate of sodium dr 
been kno.wn for many years, and is described in *' Pharma- iodohydrargyrate of potassium had been used as precipi- 
cographia" ; but more recently, since the closing of the Sou- tants of the alkaloids, it was never possible to isolate the 
dan, another varietyhas been regularly consigned to the latter in a colorless condition, even when the precipitates 
London markets. This is *'8oft white Cape," which is were produced in solutions of the pure alkaloios. Of 
supposed to be gathered in the northern parts of Cape course, to identify the separated ctlkaloids, it is necesscury 
Colony, beyond the Orange Hiver. A sample of fine picked that they be obtained in as pure and colorless a form as 
white Cape showed as fine an appearance as any Eordo- possible. 

fan gum, and so like is this to the old Turkey gums that A series of experiments were now undertaken to ascer- 
it is thought by some that the white Cape is simply what tain whether it was not possible to extract the alkaloids 
we formerly received from the Soudan, and which is now by suitable solvents, witnout taking along coloring mat- 
brought by Arab traders right across Africa. This is a ter. A successful method was discovered, which involves 
dout^ul hypothesis, however, for if gums found their the use of plaster of Paris. The latter is well known to 
way so far south we would surely receive some by way of have the property of absorbing coloring matter and then 
Zanzibar. Australian gum was next touched upon. This yielding it only with difficulty to solvents, 
gum gives a thin mucilage which on standing separates. Ten Gm. of opium were twice extracted with alcohol 
a brownish deposit setting down, with a pale, clear super- containing tartaric acid. The extract was freed from al- 
natant mucilage. The pure gum contains no tannin, out cohol, and the acmeous residue made into a paste with 
associated witn it are pieces of wood, which impart a plaster of Paris, when this had solidified it was reduced 
trace of tannin unless they are removed. The market to powder. To set the alkaloids free, it was treated with 
for Australian gum is limited to England, but it is said a concentrated solution of sodium carbonate, and then 
to be employed to a considerable extent in Russia and again dried on a water-bath. The dry mass was now 
Sweden. Three samples of Brazilian gum were shown, extracted with ether, during three hours, in a Soxhlet 
one of which was sent to Mr. Maben by Mr. E. M. Holmes extractor. The ethereal solution had only a slight tint, 
from the museum at Bloomsbury Square. This gum oc- On distilling off the ether and dissolving the residue with 
curs in large dark-amber or dark-brown glassy drops, and very dilute nydrochloric acid, it was easy to demonstrate 
is soluble in water. The mucilags made from it is thick, in the solution the presence of morphine, codeine, and 
but only moderately adhesive. Ghatti gum was described, narcotine. The mass was then taken from the extractor, 
and Mr. Mander and Mr. Prebble were quoted for infer- dried to dissipate the ether, then put back and extractea 
mation regarding it. The author did not regard Ghatti with chloroform, which resulted m a much more deci- 
gum with so much favor as Mr. Mander, chiefiy owing to dedly colored solution. On dissipating the chloroform 
tne disagreeable mawkish flavor, which he thought would and dissolving the residue as before, it still gave decided 
prove an obstswle to its general employment in pharmacy. proofs of the presence of morphine and narcotine. If 
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the mass was then finally extracted with alcohol, the 
liquid obtained had a very dark colon and was found to 
contain still aconsiderable quantity of the alkaloids when 
tested with the usual precipitants. 

It will therefore be seen that ether is the best solvent 
when it is necessary to obtain morphine, etc., as free from 
tint as possible. Yet it is only a feeble solvent, and it is 
therefore necessary to extend the time of extraction (to 6 
or 10 hours) if satisfactory results are expected. 

After giving in detail the results of certain experiments 
instituted to determine the action of ether upon the acidi* 
fled or alkaline mass, etc., the authors finally recommend 
the following improved method to detect ofiium, or, rather, 
to detect narcotine, codeine, and morphine m forensic 
analysis: 

Reduce the substance to be examined to a comminuted 
state, if necessary, and extract it twice with water acidu- 
lated with tartaric acid. This is best done by triturating 
it with the solvent to a thin magma, and digesting, each 
time, during one hour at a temperature of BO* to 60* O. 
Allow the mass to cool to 30* C. and separate the liquid 
portion. A good method to aecomplifih this is to trans- 
ler the whole mass to a filter which is provided a lit- 
tle above its point with a sieve plate, then to connect 
with the filter pump. In most cases it will be found 
impracticable to use a fiannel strainer or paper filter. 
Now evaporate the obtained liquid upon a water-bath to 
the consistence of a thin extract, mix with about 25 Gm. 
of plaster of Paris (dehydrated), and warm for a little 
while on the water-bath so that the mass may become 
dry, which will take place in about 10 minutes if the gyp- 
sum was of good condition. Reduce the colored mass 
(which [has an acid reaction) to powder, transfer it to 
a Soxhlet extractor, and extraect it during three hours 
with ether. The ethereal extract, that is, the residue 
left after the evaporation of the ether, contains nar- 
cotine in so pure a state that it may be readily identi- 
fied. 

Next deprive the acid mass of the residual ether, mix it 
with a concentrated solution of sodium carbonate until it 
has a strongly alkaline reaction, dry it on a water-bath, 
and extract it again with ether in a Soxhlet apparatus 
during six hours. Towards the end of the operation it 
wiU be noticed that small crystals (of morphine) appear 
on the walls of the fiask in which the ether is kept boiling. 
These may be removed, after the operation is completed, 
either with a brush or a small spatula, and readily identi- 
fied as morphine. (It has first been observed bv Poellnitz 
and confirmed by Drag^ndorff that when morphine is dis- 
solved in ether it gradually passes from an aihorphous to 
a crystalline condition, in which latter form it is extreme- 
ly little soluble in ether.) 

Now evapomte the ethereal solution, dissolve the resi- 
due in water acidulated with hydrochloric acid, and 
shake with chloroform, which will remove the last traces 
of narcotine. (It may be readily recognized after evapo- 
rating the chloroform.) Free the aqueous liquid from 
traees of chloroform by warmiuj^, render it faintly alka- 
line, and ^ake it with ether, which will take up the code- 
ine. On evaporating the ether, v^ry handsome and sharp 
reactions for codeine are obtained. Next proceed to ex- 
tract the morphine, most of which is still present in the 
mass. This may either be accomplisheii b^ means of 
am^lic alcohol, after Stas, or in the following manner 
devised by the authors: 

Remove the reeiduar^f mass from the extractor, acidu- 
late it, and extract it with alcohol. Free the dark-colored 
extract from alcohol, dissolve the residue in water acidu- 
lated with hydrochloric acid, mix it with freshly precipi- 
tated and well-washed aluminium hydrate, and warm 
gently. This results in the production of a lighter col- 
ored (yellow) filtrate, the alumina retaining some coloring 
matter but no alkaloids. Now add to the filtrate some 
freshly precipitated lesA oxide and enough subacetate of 
lead solution to produce an alkaline reaction. Mix tbe 
lead precipitate with sand, dry the mixture, and extract it 
with chloroform. Upon . evaporation of the latter, the 
residue will give the reactions of morphine. 



SomnaL— Radlauer has patented and brought upon the 
market a soporific to whicn he assigns the formula 

oca, — C^H 

( NH.COO.G,H. 

which is the substance known as somnal. He prepares it 
by heating a mixture of eoual parts of chloral hydrate, 
urethane, and alcohol to 100* C. E. Ritsert disputes the 
possibility of such a mode of preparation; .there is no 
evidence of any reaction occurring when these bodies are 
mixed cold, no chloral ethylate is formed at 100* C, and 
chloral urethane is decomposed at 100* C. Although 
chloral hydrate will give no reaction, chloral will, and 
one obtains chloral alcoholate or chloral urethane accord- 
ing to the order of addition of the reacting substances, 
the product being in one case unattackea bv the sub- 
sequent addition of alcohol, and in the other of urethane. 
''Somnar' is therefore nothing but a mixture of chloral 
hydrate, urethane, and alcohol.— P/U»rm. Zeit andt/oum. 
Soc* Chem, Ind. 



A WBW SPECIFIC GRAVITY INDICATOR 
(BARSOBOOPE). 

J v. Divis has constructed an apparatus which permits 
• the quick reading off of the specific gravity of a 
liquid. The apparatus is specially designed for liquids 
which are obtamed in large works, and which are of a 
gradually increasing or decreasing specific gravity; for 
instance, mother-liquids, saccharine or glycenn solutions, 
lixiviation waters, saline solutions, etc. Any of these 
liquids is conducted into the reservoir M through the tube 
G, and passes out through H, thus maintaining always 
the same leveL The reservoir contains a fioat, B, which is 
buoyed up b^ the liquid in proportion to its density. The 
fioat is carried at the end oi a 
lever turning at a upon a steel 
point, and Bupporttid in the centre 
by a spring, E, which m so adjus- 
tablo that when the resi^nroir M is 
fiJled with pure water, the index 
of the dial will point to (or 1000, 
whatever kind of graduation may 
be adopted). The rise or fall of 
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the float is transmitted 
to the index by a 
Btring,— After Zeitsch. 
/. angeu\ Chem. 

[It m probable that 
this appamtus will not 
permit tbe determina- 
tion of very accurate 
specific gravities. Yet 
it will no doubt save 
much time aod labor 
in many operatioua. It 
could be employed in 
various pharmaceuti- 
cal operations on a 
large scale, bv making any liquid product pass througb 
the reservoir M, so that the process may be interrupted 
when the density of the product falls beLow a certain point. 
If the index be connected with an electric alarm, and the 
point of contact can be set at will at any point of the scale, 
the apparatus would automatically signal the moment 
when toe product would be on the point of falling below a 
set standard.—En. Am. Drugg.] 



Kew Process of Titrating Aloohol with Ohromic Add. 

B. BouROART has devised a new process of titrating al- 
cohol. First the diluted alcohol is heated with dilute so* 
lutions of potassium bichromate and sulphuric acid, and 
gradually ozidized^ first to aldehyde and then to acetic 
acid. The conversion is quantitative. As is easily seen, 
two-thirds of a molecule of bichromate are required for the 
oxidation of one molecule of alcohol. The author operates 
in tubes sealed at both ends, or in a tube sealed at one end 
and closed at the other with a caoutchouc stopper, the end 
of which is secured in any convenient manner. After be- 
ing heated for two to three hours in a boiling water-bath, 
the tube is let cool. The liquid is then mixed with a suf- 
ficiency of potassium iodide, so that the iodine set free 
may redissolve, and titrated with hyposulphite until the 
color passes from a dirty yellow to a yellowish ^reen. 
Starch paste is then added, and the titration is continued 
until the dark-violet color disappears. The liquid does 
not become colorless, as it is colored a turquoise blue by 
chrome alum, which, however, does not interfere with 
the sharpDCSS of the reaction. The author uses a solu- 
tion of bichromate containing exactly 5 Gm. per liter (in 
some cases also a 1-per-cent solution), a sulphuric acid of 
25 per cent (in some cases 10 per cent), a 10-per-cent 
potassium iodide solution, and a 2-per-cent solution of 
starch which has been boiled and filtered. The solu- 
tions of alcohol taken for examination are of about 0. 6 per 
cent. To 10 C.c. of such dilute alcohol there are used 
about 50 G.c. of the 0.5 per cent solution of bichromate 
and 10 C.c. of the 25-per-cent sulphuric acid. -Chem. 
News^ March 7th {Eotstract). 



Preparation of Aloin.~The aloes are exhausted with 
amy lie alcohol at the temperature of a water-bath, when 
most of the resinous matters remain in the residue. The 
liquid is filtered and evaporated, and the aloin is obtained 
as a crystalline mass, contaminated, however, with a small 
deposit of resinous matters. This product is then exhaust- 
ed with cold water, the solution is filtered, and the filtrate 
allowed to evaporate spontaneously, when the crystcdsare 
obtained quite pure.— T. Woodruff, Pharm. Joum. 
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The Boaroity of Japanese Camphor. 



The following particularB regarding the preparation of 
Japanese camphor are furnished to the Chemist and 
Druggist hy a firm of exporters of Japanese products at 
Hiogo: 

The camphor forests in southern Japan are divided into 
two categories^ which furnish the hulk of the world's 
camphor supplies. 

In the first category are the forests which are the prop- 
erty of the Government and kept imder the strict super- 
vision of the forest department. They contain a consid- 
erable number of trees, but as far as the supply of 
camphor is concerned these forests can only be counted 
upon to a limited extent. At the discretion of the au- 
thorities permits are given at irregular intervals to cut 
down old trees in certain districts, and the production of 
the Gk>vemment forests depends on the relative liberality 
with which permits are issued. On the average the Gov- 
ernment forests furnish about one-fifth of the total quan- 
tity exported, and cannot be depended on as a regular 
source of supplies. On the other hand, the forests or trees 
helonging to private individuals are the base of the supply 
of the trade. That a considerable decrease of the camphor 
trees has taken place is beyond doubt. The provinces of 
Tosa and Satsuma, in former years the only sources of 
supply, are very nearly exhausted ; but in distant parts, 
beyond the mountains and remote from water, camphor 
trees are still to be found. This is of importance, as the . 
present high price of camphor on the spot is further 
enhanced oy transportation through pathless regions 
before water, wanted for the distillation of the gum, can 
be reached. 

The production has, under these circumstances, and in 
spite of the abnormally high prices now ruling, not ex- 
perienced any material increase. At the same time it 
must he stated that there is now proceeding an extension 
of the distilling area over new districts— t. e., in provinces 
comparativelv bare of trees, and which up to now gave no 
camphor. These facts confirm the view that, however 
high prices may go, the average supplies will not only not 
experience any essential increase, but, on the contrary, 
hecome less and less in future years. 

The camphor tree, like the 0€kk. grows very slowly, and 
it takes several himdred years before the full size has 
heen obtained ; there is, therefore, no chance for the pre- 
sent generation to derive any benefit from the trees now 
in course of being planted. The present prices stimulate 
the production to the utmost, and the fresh gum is being 
htlrried upon the market. The opinion that native specu- 
lators store the camphor in order to raise prices is totally 
wrong. 

The largest yield of gum from the trees is obtained dur- 
ing the cold seasons; firstly, on account of the sap or 
essential oil contained in the tree then being concentrated 
in the big roots and the lower part of tne stem, and, 
secondly, as the distillation can be done more efficiently 
by using cold water. This process is performed in a most 
primitive way on the banks of the nearest brook, as fol- 
lows: 

A hearth or circular wall of stone is constructed, 5 to 7 
feet high ; on this is placed an iron pan, and thereupon a 
tub about 3 feet high, the perforated bottom of which 
rests on the pan. Then the tub is wrapped up in a layer 
of clay, into which the roots and stem wood, cut into 
small chips, are placed. Water is now poured into the 
pan, the cover of the tub closed air-tight oy clay, and fire 
kindled on the hearth. The steam rising from the pan 
pervades the chips and extracts from them the essential 
oil, leading it through a bamboo tube into the refrigerator, 
which consists of two wooden boxes, through the larger 
one of whichj having no cover, a continuous stream of 
water is flowmg, while the smaller one, being without a 
bottom, is placed on the water in the larger box, and 
serves as an air-tight receptable for the steam saturated 
with the essential oil, which after the lapse of twelve hours 
is thoroughly extracted from the chips. In the mean- 
while camphor and camphor oil have deposited on the in- 
side of the smaUer box above the water; they are scraped 
off, and, by pressing them, the camphor crystals and oil 
are sepamted. The camphor thus obtained is in a very 
wet condition, and loses up to 80 per cent more of oil and 
water until it is put on board a vessel. The camphor oil 
is valuable, and carefully collected to be refined, thus 
yielding more camphor, while the refined oil is sold for 
exportation as campnor oil. 

Hiogo is by far the most important place in Japan for 
the exportation of camphor, but the gum is extensively 
dealt in at Nagasaki also, chiefly for the wants of Hong 
Eong. There are no available returns for this latter 
port, and it is probable that its trade is gradually being 
more or less absorbed by Hiogo. The apparent scarcity 
of camphor in Satsuma and the southern provinces gene- 
rally accounts for this fact, while the distilling area 
has extended further north— i.e., into closer proxim- 
ity to Hiogo. It should also be borne in mind that 
the camphor which is now shipped loses about 5 per 
cent more weight during the voyage them formeny, 
when the cargo was delivered by the natives in a drier 
condition. 



Diuretin. 

Ukder the name '^diuretin," » «>dio.«alicylic com- 
pound of theobromine, correspondin^T to one of the so- 
called soluble salts of caffeine, has been introduced as an 
advantageous diuretic (Apot.'Zeit., December 14th, Mge 
1338). According to Dr. Gram, of Copenhagen, theo- 
bromine is a diuretic, acting directly upon the kidneys, 
differing from caffeine in not affecting the central nervous 
system, and therefore not causing sleeplessness and rest- 
lessness. It is said to have produced satisfactoiy diure- 
sis in cases of renal and heart disease in which digitaus 
and strophanthus have been without effect But as uie 
free alkaloid requires about 1,600 parts of water for its 
solution, it is not readily absorbed, and gives rise to dis- 
turbance of the stomach. Diuretin, on the other hand^ is 
alleged to produce the beneficial effects of theobromme 
without the unpleasant symptoms. It is described as oc- 
curring as a white powder containing 50 per cent of theo- 
bromine, dissolving, with the aid of heat, in less than 
half its weight of water, and remaining in solution after 
the liquid has cooled. It is administered to the ext^it of 
about 6 Gm. daily in 1-Gm. doses.— P/kirm. Joum. 

Hints for Pharmacists. 

At a meeting of the Glasgow Chemists' and Druraists' 
Assistants* Association, on February 19th, Mr. A. McKellar 
read a paper entitled ** Useful Hints," the principal points 
of which are given in the sub;ioined abstract. Tne author 
said he could not claim originalitv for the observations 
set down in the paper, but it had occurred to him that 
some of the practical lessons learned, in a varied and 
sometimes painful, but^ in the main, wholesome expe- 
rience, might be oi some little value to others at their 
daily work. Perhaps nothing occasioned more difficulty 
and vexation to the banner in pharmacy than the ap- 
parently simple operation of 

Cleaning Measures, etc. Therefore he would venture 
to make some suggestions in that connection. His list of 
detergents was not exhaustive, but he could answer for 
its trustworthiness. 

01iM»et6roCitaiii,e(a BohmL 

Aniline dyes, e.g.t fuohsine, marking-ink, etc. SoL Aoid. Tart. 
Deposits m bottks from fluid magnesia, ) 
Parrish's symp, Easton's By mp, [.... Aoid. Elydrochlor. 

Opiam and cinchona preparanons, ) 
Tr. benaoin oo., storaz, and most vegetable 

mixtures liq. PotasBas. 

Tar, oopaiba, tr. cannaUs indicflB Torpentine. 

Old pamt and grease stains on clothes Chloroform. 

For cleaning greasy ointment slabs nothing is equal to 
methylated spirit on cotton, followed bv thorough wash- 
ing with soap and water. The opaque film that occasion- 
cdly forms in the water bottle, being chiefly of an orffanic 
nature, is at once removed by sulphuric acid, which also— 
diluted— instantaneously dissolves off the dirty scum so 
often f oimd on opsd pots, the process being attended by a 
very palpable evolution of HtS. Two of the dirtiest bottleB 
in every shop are those for Liquor Piumbi Subaoet. and 
Tr. Ferri Chloridi. For the former strong acetic acid is 
recommended, but iodide of potassium, in small quantity, 
forming iodide of lead, and subsequent rinsing out with 
ammonia [solution of chloride of ammonium ?~ Ed.], an- 
swers admirably; while for the latter, although hydro- 
chloric acid helps, iu>thing but hard rubbing makes a good 
job. The dark stain left in a mortar in which Ethiops 
mineral has been made is only partially erased by hydro- 
chloric acid, but a liberal application of elbow-grease and 
a piece of pumice-stone are needed to complete the renova- 
tion. The dimness observed in old liquor-potassse botldee, 
being due, as was explained in the last Pharmaceutical 
Gonterence, to the chemical action of the alkali on the 
glass, is not removable. Greasy ointment pots are beet 
treated with dry sawdust; and bone tallies, ink-stained 
and yellow, are converted into blanched blanks with the 
aid of dilute hydrochloric acid. For 

Taking off Soiled Labels from customers' bottles--al- 
ways a crucial test of a druggist^s taste and conscientious- 
ness in details^the most expeditious and effective plan ia 
flrst to wet the label thoroughly, and then cautiously hold 
the bottle over a gas flame, when, as a rule, the lat)el will 
peel off. In some high-class pharmacies a steam jet is 
used for this purpose, but the humbler method is quite as 
successful. Labels on liniment bottles, etc.. are often so 
soaked with oil that when a repeat is wanted the prescrip- 
tion-book number is undecipherable; in that event, rub 
label liKhtly with piece of cotton, then moisten with ben- 
zin ana dry above a gas flame, when in nine cases out of 
ten the figOres will become legible. These exhaust most 
of the commoner stains, and it only remains to add a few 
odds and ends. 

A Good Desiccator for pills, soft leaves, etc., can be de- 
vised by taking a Pears' soap box, laying a few pieces of 
quicklime on the bottom, cmd resting a jujube tin, holding 
tne substances to be dried, on the quicklime bed. the lid of 
the box being, of course, uiut. Quicklime is likewise of 
great service in preserving books stored in a damp plaoe, 
several small lumps, occasionally renewed, in a book-case 
being an inf cdlible protection to the books. For enamelled 
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foods use Brooks' soap; and, finally, if your apron string 
reaks off at an inop|>ortune moment, take any button- 
shaped lozenge, wrap it in the comer of the apron, and 
tie tne tape round it. This is a splendid makeshift, and 
^ives the washerwoman a little innocent amusement 
picking out the knot to discover what the knob con- 
tains.— C/iem. and Drugg, 

Artifloial Husk. 

From an editorial entitled '^ Synthetic Musk," in the 
Chem. and Druga, of February 1st, which has evidently 
been contributed by a person specially posted on this sub- 
ject, we take the following: 

The fact that an essential-oil grower and practical 
perfumer of repute, and a firm who are already able to 
point to the successful introduction of a product probablv 
closely allied to the synthetic musk, have sufficient faith 
in the latter article to identify themselves with it, is cer- 
tainly prima-facie evidence that the newcomer is destined 
to create some stir in the future. We have secured a 
sample of the new compound, part of which we have sub- 
mitted to certain experiments, while we have distributed 
a portion to a few wholesale perfumers, with the request 
that they should put its efficiency to a j^ractical test. The 
new product appears in minute, glistening white crystals. 
Its oaor (which the inventors claim to surpass that of true 
musk in intensity; several times) is remarkably powerful 
and durable, but it is not exactly that of true Tonquin 
musk- certainly no perfumer would confound the two. 
When smelled faintly, however, it is of a character de- 
cidedly akin to musk, and to the general public the two 
would probably be the same. We need not say that the 
new product is a coal-tar derivative, obtained from toluol 
as the starting point, though by what precise process is, 
of course^ only known to the manufacturers. Our experi- 
ments pomt to the probability that the article is a member 
of the class of aromatic bodies of which vanillin and sac- 
charin are typical samples. The sample which we tested 
dissolved readily in rectified spirit. A Iper-cent alcoholic 
solution is not in itself of a musky odor, out upon diluting 
this solution with water the musk odor develops strongly, 
and remains distinctly perceptible up to 1 in 60,000. Solu- 
tions ranging in stren^h from 1 in 100,000 up to 1 in 720,000 
stiU have a perceptible odor; but in these weak solutions 
it is not possible to say for certain that the odor is that of 
musk. The 1-per-cent alcoholic solution diluted with 
water to 1 in 2,000 is opalescent, but when further diluted 
to 1 in 36,000 it gradually becomes clear, and the musky 
odor appears to gain in intensity up to this point. 

Upon diluting a l-per-cent alcoholic solution with water 
to 1 in 3,000, and adding caustic soda to four times the 
weight of the '* musk," the appearance of the solution re- 
mained unchanged, i.e., opalescent. But after boiling the 
opalescence disappeared, and, in contrast with the non- 
alkaline solution, the musk odor became much more in- 
tense, and appeared to gain in the course of thirty-six 
hours. Similar treatment with sulphuric acid resulted 
in the precipitation of the ** musk " in the form of needle- 
shaped crystals, about one-eighth inch long. This solution 
possessed only a very feeble musk odor, due, no doubt, to 
the fact that the odoriferous body haa crystallized out. 
The alcoholic solution was neutral to test paper. A drop 
of it placed on blue litmus paper left no stain when the 
alcohol was dispelled by heat, but upon exposure to the 
air for a few hours a faint red spot appeared. It is prob- 
able that the body is of the nature of an acid, but although 
our observations point to this conclusion, th^are not 
sufficiently definite. Mixed with a solution of attar of 
rose in the proportion of 10 of attar and 1 of musk, and 
diluted with water, the rose odor predominated at first, 
but when more water was added tne musk began to de- 
velop distinctly. 

The behavior of the new product with caustic soda would 
seem to indicate that it could be used as an ingredient in 
the manufacture of toilet soaps without destruction of the 
odor of the alkali. Of course, the crowning test of the 
value of the article can only be obtained by time, and as 
the musk has only been obtainable for a few weeks the 
wholesale druggists and perfumers who are now experi- 
menting with it cannot yet give a definite opinion as to its 
merits, though in one or two English quarters we have 
heard views expressed which are the reverse of favorable — 
one of our informants assuring us that the alcoholic solu- 
tion turns acid, wMch, if correct, would prove an insu- 
perable obstacle to its use in perfumery. 

It is among Parisian perfumers and druggists, however, 
that the article has been subject to the most thorough ex- 
periments so far, and inquiries in that cit^ broadly show 
that the perfumers are not dissatisfied with the present 
results of their tests, though they spea^ in guarded terms, 
and are careful to point out that time only can show 
whether the perfume possesses the supreme qualification 
of permanency. On the other hand, the wholesale drug- 
fldsts generally refer to the compound in terms of some 
disparagement, and, at any rate, nave very little to sav in 
its favor, while the importers of musk profess themsdves 
confident that the new product will not sensibly affect the 
price or the consumption of the better grades of the 
natural article, though they admit that for some weeks 
their trade has been at i^ standstill. The manufacturers of 



the article and their selling agents are very unwilling to 
give any information of any value, and appear to think 
that for the present their best policy is one of mysterious- 
ness, if not of mystification. The wholesale price of the 
new product is at present from 2^600f. to 3,000f. per kilo, 
or from 60«. to 70«. per oz., which is rather more than 
half the price of the miest Tonquin grain musk. One of 
the French perfumers assures us that he has found the 
artificial article to be about 25 per cent cheaper in use 
than natural musk, which would scarcely bear out the 
claim of the manutacturers that their product is more 
powerful than natural musk. 



Kotas on Lanolin. 

H. HsLBiNa, F.C.S., lately Apotheker of the German 
Hospital, London, writes to the Chemist and Druggist: 

Since my first note on ** The Place of Lanolin in Phar- 
macy^' appeared, experiments of the value of lanolin as an 
ointment base have been continually proceeding, with the 
result that several new directions for its application have 
come to light. I now purpose to call attention to these 
novel features by collecting them together into a sinele 
article, the more confidently as I am convinced that tne 
general use of lanolin as an ointment base is only a ques- 
tion of time, and of how short a time may be judgea by 
the number of opinions on the subject which daily find ex- 
pression. 

Popularlv also the substance is widely used in the pre- 
paration of domestic remedies, and it is largely selected as 
a vehicle for the application of anj agent the rapid ab- 
sorption o^ which it is desired to insure; in evidence of 
which the use of lanolin for preparations of pine, creo- 
lin, etc., may be instanced. 

Quite a household remedy in Germany, but, so far as my 
experience goes, not yet recognized in this country, is the 
ointment made according to the following formula: 

Camphor gr. xx. 

Lanolin ointment base ^ i 

Mix. 

This preparation is put up by many chemists as an in- 
fallible chilblain remedy, while at the same time it proves 
a very useful application for the slight bums of common 
occurrence in daily life. 

Another popular formula is : 

Menthol gr. x. 

Ckx^ine tp^, v. 

Lanolin ointment base 3 i. 

Mix. 

In Q^rmanv it is now quite fashionable to use combina- 
tions containing menthol as snuff for catarrh. The oint- 
ment made according to the above formula is used for the 
same affection, and the rapidity with which it produces 
alleviation when applied to the nose is described as mar- 
vellpus. 

Another new development in the use of lanolin consists 
in adding it to powders designed for toilet use. It is not 
surprising that such powders, particularly when intended 
for use in the nursery or for tne complexion, are much 
improved by the addition of the natural skin fat, which 
increases the smoothness and suppleness of the surface to 
which they are applied. From 3 to 5 per cent of anhy- 
drous lanolin can be easily mixed with any composition of 
the kind named by simply rubbing together. Although 
the admixture is facilitated by the previous solution of tne 
lanolin, say, in ether, such a modus procedendi is not essen- 
tial to success. 

Quite recently the introduction of lanolin into Hebra's 
ointment has been also recommended, not only as a means 
of increasing its remedial virtues, but also because the 
process of manufacture, always troublesome to the phar- 
macist, is somewhat simplified. Dr. Goldman, in a leng[thy 
paper in the Therapeut Monatsh. on the subject, suggests 
the substitution of lanolin for the olive oil in the oint- 
ment, by which, he says, it will produce quite an equal 
product. His formula is as follows : 

Oleate of Lead.freshly precipitated and pressed.lOO parts 
Liquid Paraffin 15i *• 

Melt together on a water-bath in a porcelain dish and 
stir till cold. 

Of this diluted lead oleate, 60 parts mixed with 40 parts 
of lanolin give a yellowish-white stable ointment. For the 
preparation of the lead oleate, the author gives the f oUow- 
mg directions: 

Acetate of Lead lOOparts 

BoiUng DistiUed Water 600 " 

Dissolve, filter, and mix with a warm filtered solution 
of 

CastileSqap 160 parts in 

DistiUed Water 760 *' 

The excess of lead solution and water are removed by 
powerful pressure, the mass being once washed with 
warm water and pressed again. 
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On the Solubility of some Alkaloids and their Salts 
in Pure Ether. 

K. Tamba has made experiments, in Prof. Hilger's labo- 
ratory, to determine the rate of solubility of certain alka- 
loids and alkaloidal salts in chemically pure ether, cold 
and boiling, and also' when exposed for some time to ether 
vapor or boiling ether. The ether used in these experi- 
ments had first been treated with metallic sodium, and 
was then repeatedly rectified from caustic lime and anhy- 
drous sulphate of copper. 

[Note by Ed. Am, Drugg.'-lvL our judgment an addi- 
tional series of experiments with an ether, not absolute- 
ly anhydrous, but of the kind and quality known as 
** stronger ether," would have been of special interest, as 
this kind is always available and sufficiently pure as a 
solvent.] 

The method for determining the solubilities in cold 
ether was as follows: 0.25 Qm. of the alkaloid or its salt 
was reduced to powder, rendered air-dry, put into flasks 
of equal size together with 15 Qm. of the ether, and al- 
lowed to macerate during twenty -four hours at 17' C, 
the flasks being well stoppered. At the end of twenty- 
four hours the solutions were passed through a weighed 
filter into a tared flask, and each filter washed with 2 Gm. 
of ether. The undissolved alkaloid was thus carefully 
collected upon each filter. The filtrate was evaporated at 
a gentle heat, the flask then put for one hour into an 
exsiccator containing sulphuric acid, and weighed. The 
filter was also dried and weighed. 

To determine the solubility in boiling ether, the alka- 
loids were heated in flasks provided with upright con- 
densers, with ether kept boiling during five minutes. 

Finally a series of experiments were made to ascertain 
how much of each alkaloid and salt would be dissolved 
if it were subjected to continuous extraction in a Soxhlet 
apparatus during forty minutes--20 C.c. of ether being 
used. 

The results obtained were as follows (no exi)eriments 
were made in the cases where no figures are given) : 



ALKALOIDS AlTD SALTS. 


QUANTITT 80LUBLS IN 100 PABTB OF 
PURB KTBKB 




•t 15» C. 


at hoXi.. point, 
6 minutes. 


40min. 


Atropine Sulphate 

Brucme 


0.007 

0.5083 

0.610 

0.025 

0.088 

0.0088 

0.887 

0.0232 

0.0013 

0.5288 

1.527 


0.0188 
0.480 

0.007 

6.686* 

0.057 

0.0188 


0.065 
765 


Colchicine 




MoEphine 


0.180 


Morphine Sulphate 

Narceine 


0.075 


Narcotine 

Strychnine 


2 545 
305 


Strychnine Nitrate 

Thebaine 

Veratrine 


0.055 







—After A. Hilger, Mittheilungen pharm. Inet. Erlangen, 
ii., 283. 

Soluble Essenoe of Ginger. 

Some three years ago mv attention was directed to this 
essence, and 1 commenced operations by an examination 
of the various soluble essences of ginger put forward by 
numerous makers, and although satisfied that there were 
some good individual points m most of the samples ex- 
amined, yet there were b(it two which could be said to 
bear any approach to my idea of what a really good solu- 
ble essence of ginger ought to be. 

At the outset, I thereiore laid down what I considered 
should be the governing points of my work : 

1. That the ^* essence^' should be as strong as possible 
compatible with solubility. 

2. That it should possess the fine aroma peculiar to 
Jamaica ginger. 

3. That it should be perfectly free from capsicimi. And 
now, after a long serips of experiments, extending over a 
period of two years, I have at last succeeded in produc- 
m^ from the following formula a soluble essence of ginger 
quite equal to anything at present on the market: 

Working Formula. 

(Brit weights and meas.) 

Ginger, in coarse powder 1 lb. 8 oz. 

Alcohol (60 per cent) 2 pints 5 oz. 

Water 16 om. 

8 pints. 

Shake them frequently together for ten days, then per- 
colate, press off, and filter, obtaining 45 fluidounces. This 
is *'not to be made up" to 60 fluidounces, but worked 
from as it stands. 

Take of the above tincture 40 fluidounces, water 40 fluid- 
oimces, and mix; dissolve three-fourths of an ounce of 
phosphate of sodium in 6 ounces of boiling water, allow 
to cool, and then add it, shaking the mixture; next dis- 



solve one-fourth of an ounce of ^^^^f!f ma^^^ ^^ calcium 
in 5 ounces of nearly cold water, ^^ .^u, the whole to 
be again well shaken; allow to staO" •'H^elve hours, and 
filter. 

Introduce the filtered solution into a atill and distil off, 
at a very low temperature, 30 fluidounces, which put on 
one side in a bottle for further use. 

Distil then a further quantity of 40 fluidounces, and 
allow the stiU to cool. 

The residue in the still, which will be about 18 fluid- 
ounces, is what we require. This must now be carefully 
fot out by rinsing the still with the 30 fluidounces first 
rawn over. This takes up all that is essential. Filter 
once more through a double-paper filter, and the product 
is 40 fiuidounces of a fine amber-colored essence almost 
entirely soluble in water. 

I trust the above will be found acceptable as a step 
towards elucidating that which hitherto seems to have 
been shrouded in a sort of mystery.— W. H. McGrath in 
Chem. and Drugg, 

[Note by Ed, Am. Dnigg.—The author has probably not 
had occasion to refer to the National Formulary, which 
contains a formula under No. 242, ** Liquor Zingiberis" 
(Solution of Ginger, Soluble Elssence of (linger), which is 
mainly based on the process proposed by Mr. L. T. 
Stevens, of Brooklyn. See this journal, 1886, page 188.] 



Orezine— A Synthetio Appetizer. 

Another new member has been added to the steadily 
growing list of remedies for the diseases which afflict man, 
and ere long we shall probably have, as the Pharmazeur 
tiscJie Zeitung hints, a remedy for every condition of iQ- 
ness. The latest comer is, fortunately, not an antipyretic, 
but an appetizer. It is the hydrochloride of phenyldihy- 
drochinazolin, and, '*for short," will be known as 
orexine, which literally means appetizer, the name being 
derived from the Greek. The constitution of the body is 
represented by the formula 

C.H4.N.CH.Ha.N.CHa C.H.. 

This base occurs in glistening needles, which contain two 
molecules of water of crystallization. It is insoluble in 
water, but its hydrochloride readily dissolves. The rem- 
edy is given in pill form, thus: 

Orezine Hydrochloride 80 grains. 

Extract of Gentian, 

Powdered Althsoa Root, of each sufficient to make a mass, 

which is to be divided into 20 pills. 
Coat with Gelatin. 

Three to five of these pills are to be given once or twice a 
day with a large cuprul of beef tea. The contemporary 
from whom we quote rather ironically remarks that gen- 
tian extract and beef tea are themselves good and power- 
ful stimulants of the appetite, and leaves us somewhat in 
doubt as to whether the good results of orexine are due to 
it or to its vehicles.— C^m. and Drugg. 



Phenylurethane. 

PHENTLURBTHANSisthe name given to a new compound 
that has been commended for its antipyretic, antirheuma- 
tic, and analgesic properties by Prof. Giacomini in the 
Turin Academy of Medicine (Pharm, Zeit., December 4th, 
page 740). It is represented as being a compound belong- 
mg to the aromatic group, resulting from the combination 
of aniline with chlorccarbonic ethyl ether, and occurring 
as a white crystalline powder, insoluble in water, and 
freely soluble in concentrated alcohol. Phenylurethane is 
claimed to act as an energetic and certain antipyretic, 
while at the same time exercising a beneficial influence on 
the general system. A dose of 0.5 Gm. is said to be equal 
to 1 Gm. of antipyrine, and to be sufficient to produce a 
fall in the temperature of from one to three degrees 
d^lsius, lasting from nine to twelve hours. In acute and 
chronic articular rheumatism, it is said to relieve the pain 
and reduce the swelling in the joints, for which purpose 
it is given in doses of 0.6 Gm. As an analgesic, it pro- 
duces in some cases a favorable result, whilst in others 
the result is negative. The form recommended for its ad- 
ministration is as a solution in Marsala wine, which is said 
to prevent collapse, cyanosis, and other unpleasant symp- 
toms. — Pharm. Journ. 



Menthol as an Antiseptio and Anodyne.-— The use of 
menthol as an antiseptic as well as an anodyne appears to 
be increasing, and from the fact that it is probably the 
least injurious of all known antiseptics, it is likely to come 
still more into use as such. Menthol hasalso^been used in 
the vomiting of pregnancVjWith success. In the Thera- 
peutiache Monatahefte Dr. Weiss states that he gave it to 
a patient who for three weeks had vomited soon after 
taking every meal, and that the patient was not again 
sick. He gave a teaspoonful hourly of a mixture of 15 
grains of menthol, 6 drachms of rectified spirit, and 1 
ounce of syrup.— P/iarm, Journ. 
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Liqtiid Soaps. 



In a paper read before the recent congress of Russian 
Pharmaceutical Societies, Mr. Saidemann called attention 
to the therapeutic value of liquid soaps, which he claimed 
to present the advantages of being more suitable for in- 
unction, favoring admixture of medicinal substances, and 
beinK always producible from vegetable oils, thus avoid- 
ing tne use of animal fats (Pharm, Zeit, Russl,. Decetnber 
%miy page 820). The formula reconmiended oy him for 
a liqiud soap is to mix 1 part of caustic potassa, dissolved 
in an equal weight of water, with 4 parts of olive oil and 
one-fourth part of alcohol, and to shake it vigorously 
during ten minutes. The mixture is repeatedly stirred 
during the next hour, then mixed with an eaual quantity 
of water, and, after standing several days, nltered. The 
author states that carbolic acid incorporated with a potash 
soap has its caustic and poisonous properties neutralyzed, 
whilst its disinfectant action appears to be increased. It 
is also stated that the Berlin District Sanitary Commis- 
sion has found a solution of potash soap in 10,000 parts of 
water completely to prevent the development of the sple- 
nic fever bacillus, and has recommended a solution of 15 
parts in 10,000 as one of the best disinfectants.— P^rm. J. 

Exalgin, Phenacetin, and Antifebrin. 

AoooRDiNG to Hirschsohn, exalgin is readily distinguish- 
able from phenacetin and antifebrin by treatment of 1 
Gm. with 2 C.c. of chloroform, which dissolves the exal- 
gin completely, but leaves the other two undissolved 
{Pharm, Zeit, Rtisal,, January 14th, page 17). Antifebrin 
in aqueous solution gives, with bromine water, a bromine 
compound, differing therein from exalgin and phena- 
cetin. Further, chloroform solution of exalgin with 10 
volumes of petroleum ether forms a clear mixture, whilst 
a solution of phenacetin or antifebrin is turbid under the 
same condition. Hirschsohn says that this method al- 
lows of the detection of an admixture of 20 per cent of 
acetanilid, or 10 per cent of phenacetin, with exalgin. 

It has already been pointed out (Pharm. Joum,^ xix., 
861 ; Amsr. Druog., 1889, 102) that antipyrin increases the 
solubility of quinine, and it is now stated that it exercises 
a similar influence upon caffeine (RSjfertoire, February 
10th, page 5). M. Cnnon reports that it suffices to add to 
caffeine a slightly superior weight of antipyrin to render 
it soluble in the cold, and that if heat be employed 0.6 
Gm. of caffeine may be made to dissolve in 10 C.c. of wa- 
ter if 0.75 Gm. of antipyrin be added, the solution re- 
maining clear on cooling. — After Phami, Joum. 

A Kew Method of Estimating Sugar in Urine. 

Jean PoLrns proposes the following new method in 
Joum. de Pharm. et de Chim.: 

I. Copper Solution (^ normal) : 

Copper Sul ph., cryst 24 95 Om. 

Tartrate of Potass, and Sod *..140 <* 

Soda, caust 25 '< 

Distilled Water to make 1 ,000 C.c. 

II. Solution of Sodium Hyposulphite {^^ normal) : 

Sodium Hyposulphite 24.8 Gm. 

Distilled Water to make 1,000 Co. 

III. Iodine Solution (^ normal) : 

lodfaie. 13.7 Gm. 

Iodide Potassium 18 ** 

Distilled Water to make 1,000 Co. 

This solution is used to establish the titer of the 
'*Hypo." solution. 

[To execute the test, the urine should be so diluted that it 
contains about one-tenth per cent of sugar. A preliminary 
trial will enable the operator to approximate this pretty 
closely. 1 

Fifty C.c. of the alkaline copper solution are heated in a 
porcelain capsule to boiling, next 10 C.c. of the sugar solu- 
tion or urine (containing about one-tenth per cent of 
sugar) are added, the whole boiled for five minutes, then 
diluted with water to 100 C.c, and 50 C.c. of it filtered 
off. 

The filtrate is slightly acidulated, a little excess of iodide 
of potassium added, and the iodine set free by the copper 
which had not been reduced determined by means of the 
one-tenth normal hyposulphite solution. The number of 
cubic centimeters of the latter used, deducted from 25, 
indicate the quantity which had been reduced by the 5 
C.c. of sugar solution or urine (contained in the 50 C.c. of 
the filtrate). 

[In most cases the urine may be diluted with 4 parts of 
water.] 

The following example will show how the calculation is 
to be made: 

Supposing the 50 C.c. of filtrate, obtained as above di- 
recteo, had required— after the addition of iodide of 
potassium— 11 Cf.c. of the h vposulphite solution to com- 
bine with the free iodine, this would be equivalent to 14 
[25—11] C.c. of copper solution which had been reduced by 




the 50 C.c. of filtrate. Assuming the latter to contain 5 

C.c. of diluted urine (1 in 5), then 
1 C.c. of urine reduced 14 C.c. of the copper solution 
1 CiC. of the copper solution = 0.0036 glucose 

0.0036 X 14 =r 0.0504 ; therefore 
1 C.c. of urine contains 0.0504 glucose 

100 C.c* " '* contam 5.04 

PLATIKIJM APPABATUS FOB THE ANALYSIS 

OF EXTRACT OF MEAT ANT) ALLIED 

SUBSTANCES. 

MB. H. N. Wabrbk makes the following communication 
on '^ An accurate and speedy method of examining 
meat extracts and other substances of an allied nature by 
means of the new platinum extraction apparatus " to the 
Chem. News (January 10th) : 

The various meat extraicts of commerce all depend 
more or less, as far as their dietetic value is concerned, on 
what isSknown as the percentage of soluble extract ; or, in 
more technical terms, the relative amount of extract so- 
luble in alcohol of 80 per cent. In order to aiccomplish this, 
it is requisite to dry the sample to aconstant weight, either 
by the aid of a water- bath or hot-air sterilizer maintained 
at the desired temperature. To now extract the dried 
residue by means ot alcohol, and thus obtain a general es- 
timate of its solubility, is void of any difficulty ; but to 
arrive at a true percentage present, an entirely new fea- 
ture, insomuch tnat so obstinate are the gumming or so- 
lidifying properties of the remaining portion that any 
ordinary process — such, for instance, as the employment 
of a Soxmet's tube or any form of apparatus where a 
limited supply of alcohol only is obtainable — remains per- 
fectly inadequate. 

The following form of apparatus, which is illustrated 
by jthe accompanying diagram, and which I am about 
briefiy to describe, invariably results in the formation of 
a larger percentage of soluble extract 
than the various ether extractors with 
which I have compared it, both on 
account of the large bulk of alcohol 
that is continuously brought to play 
upon the enclosed residue, and at the 
same time retaining a much higher 
temperature, and, oy so doing, per- 
form the operation m less than half 
the usual time. A brief summary will 
suffice to explain the construction of 
the same. A is a tared paper which 
has been previously treated with alco- 
hol. Into this is placed the dried ex- 
tract, to which has been added a small 
quantity of carefully prepared and 
weighed sand, and the whole intro- 
duced into the platinum cage B, which 
is readily contrived by coiling in a 
spiral manner a piece of platinum 
gauze, turning inward the lower ex- 
tremities in order to form a bottom, 
and furnishing the same with a cap 
surmounted by a small hook, while 
the whole is maintained in position by 
surrounding the same by means of the 
glass tube C7, and in direct connection 
with the fiask D, and containing the 
requisite amount of alcohol ; the entire 
apparatus being connected by the 
usual method to a Liebig's condenser, 
whence a rapid and effectual distillation is readily accom- 
plished—the platinum cage thus acting twofold, both by 
retaining any paper that may become mechanically de- 
tached by means of the alcohol, and at the same time pre- 
venting the paper from becoming attached to the sides of 
the outer or retaining tube, ana, by so doing, retarding 
the infiux of the alcohol. In cases where the weight of 
the residue is required, it forms a most effective and sim- 
ple arrangement, being readily detached from the glass 
tube when required, and admitting of being readily 
weighed by suspending it from the beam of a balance by 
means of the small hook at the summit. In certain in- 
stances where the inorganic portion is required, it may 
be readily ignited without detax^hing the residue, and the 
amount esti mated . 

In the performance of milk analysis a rapid and accu- 
rate determination may be made as follows, a sufficiencv 
of the 8am[)le having l)een evaporated in a platinum dish 
to a convenient bulk. A known quantity of sand,which has 
been thoroughly purified and tared, is placed in a paper or 
fine linen filter, and the milk poured into the same, the 
sand at once retaining, without risk of loss, the whole of 
the evaporated sample, which, after drying to a constant 
weight and deducting superfiuous substances, gives the 
totfS percentage of solids ; or it may be divided into two 
portions, using the residue for extraction of fat only, re- 
lying upon a second portion for estimation of solids. 

"With reference to sand, I may also state that I have fre- 
quently used with success prepared sponge as an absorb- 
ing agent. . . . 

[The author appends some analytical data which prove 
his method to be accurate and satisfactory.] 
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Quantitative Detenninatioxx of Citrio Aoid in Plants. 

Mr. Edo Claassbn, of Cleveland, Ohio, communicateB a 
paper on the quantitative determination of citric acid in 
the leaves of CephalanthusoccidentalisL., and in plants 
generally, to the Pharmac, Rundschau (1889, 59). From 
this we translate the author^s general method : 

Elzhaust the respective plant or part of the plant with 
water containing ammonia and carbonate of ammonium, 
concentrate the liquid somewhat, precipitate with acetate 
of lead, dry the precipitate and boil it with strong alco* 
hoi. Then diffuse the precipitate in water, decompose it 
with hydrosulphuric acid, filter, wash, and evaporate fil- 
trate and washings to a thin syrup. To this add chloride 
of ammoniimi, an excess of ammonia, then calcium chlo- 
ride and 3 volumes of alcohol. Wash the precipitate 
thereby produced with a mixture of 3 parts of alcohol and 
1 part of water, dry the precipitate to dissipate the retain- 
ed alcohol, and dissolve it in not, very dilute hvdrochloric 
acid. Allow to cool, filter, and evaporate the filtrate com- 
pletely to dryness. Bedissolve it with boiling water con- 
taining ammonia, filter at once through a tared filter, and 
wash with hot water. Again evaporate the filtrate and 
proceed as just mentioned, in order to obtain a further 
small portion of the substance, if possible. In case the 
calcium citrate which remains on the filter (or filters) is 
not sufficiently pure, dissolve it in the necessary qucmtity 
of hot and very dilute hydrochloric acid, allow the liquid 
to become cold (and filter again, if necessary), add ammo- 
nia in excess, filter again, evaporate the filtrate to dryness, 
and proceed as before directed. 

The Action of Hydrocyanic Add upon Calomel. 

The grav color caused by the action of hydrocyanic 
acid on calomel has long been known. Scheel gives the 
reaction: 2HgCl+2HCN=Hg+Hg(CN).+2HCl. Bussy 
and Buiquet treated 1 Gm. of calomel repeatedly with 
hydrocyanic acid (1:10), and obtained 0.42 Gm. of mer- 
cury and 0.56 Gm. of mercuric chloride, and concluded 
that the hydrocyanic acid simply decomposed the calo- 
mel into mercury and mercuric chloride. As, however, 
this ran counter to thermo-chemical considerations, Mr. 
Fouquet repeated their experiments and obtained the 
same Quantity of mercury left, but on examining the fil- 
trate found it was not a solution of mercuric chloride 
mixed with hydrocyanic acid, but one of mercuric cyanide 
in hydrochloric acid, for it was strongly acid in reaction, 
gave no precipitate with potassa, and, if first neutralized, 
none with potassium bromide. On evaporating, mercuric 
chloride was certainly left, due to the expulsion of hydro- 
cyanic acid by hydrochloric acid as concentration pro- . 
ceeded. It therefore appears that the reaction occurs in 
the manner indicated by Scheel; but it is never complete 
by a single treatment with hydrocyanic acid, for it ceases 
directly the proportion of hydrochloric acid present rises 
to a certain limit. It can be aided by neutralizing the 
acid as it forms, and hindered by the addition of an initial 
dose of acid. Pharmaceutical preparations containing 
hydrocyanic acid and calomel, though apt to become dis- 
colored from this reaction, are not more dangerous on 
accoimt of the mercuric cyanide formed than they are 
from the corresponding quantity of hydrocyanic acid 
originally present.—*/, Fharm, et Chim. and J, Soc. Chem. 

Comparative Besults in the Analysis of Fats. 

Mb. Russel W. Moore has had occasion to employ ex- 
tensively the modification of the Reichertprocess for the 
determination of fats, proposed by Prof. Waller, and has 
made comparative trisds with the Hehner or wash pro- 
cess. He writes of these, and of their combination, m a 
paper laid before the Amer. Chem. Soc. as follows (Joum, 
Am. Chem. Soc,^ xi., 144) : 

The modification, or rather extension, of the Reichert 
process is conducted as follows : The Reichertprocess is 
strictly followed out ; 2.5 Gm. of fat are saponined with 1 
Gm. of caustic potassa and 50 O.c. of 70-per-cent alcohol. 
The alcohol, after the saponification is complete, is entirely 
driven off, the last portions bein^ removed by a current 
of air, and the resulting soap is dissolved, with the aid of 
heat, in 50 C.c. of water, and decomposed with 20 C.c. of 
dilute sulphuric acid (1 : 10). 

The fiasK is now attached to a condenser, preferably of 
the well-known upright glass worm shape furnished with 
a bulb tube to prevent mechanical carrying over of the 
acid, and exactly 50 C.c. are distilled and titrated with 
decinormal soda solution. The Reichert figure is thus 
obtained, and a certain portion of the volatile fatty acid 
has been removed. Fifty C.c. of water are added to the 
contents of the flask, the distillation is repeated, and the 
distillate titrated, and this same course is continued until 
a practically neutral distillate of 50 C.c. is obtained, that 
is, one requiring one-tenth of 1 C.c. of decinormal soda, 
or less, for neutralization. The total amount of acidity 
of all tne distillates is now calculated as butyric acid, and 
the total per cent of volatile fatty acid is thus obtained. 

The insoluble acids now remain in the flask and the bulb 
tube, or adhere to the sides of the condenser or filter used 
to filter the distillate. The portion in the bulb tube and 
condenser is rinsed into a small flask with a little hot al- 
cohol^ and that in the flask is allowed to become solid. 
The hquid underneath, containing sulphuric acid, potas- 



sium sulphate, and glycerin, is pou^^ ^ i^^ough the fil- 
ter that received the original distiUa^' ibe fatty acids 
are then treated with hot water several tunes, allowing 
them to cool into a cake before pouring the wash water 
through the filter. When the wash water shows no reac- 
tion ror sulphuric acid the washing is complete. Three 
washings o! about 100 C.c. each usually suffice for this 
purpose. The rinsings of the condenser are now added to 
the iilsoluble fatty acids, the filter is exhausted with hot 
alcohol to remove adhering fatty acid, the alcohol is ex- 
pelled, and the contents of the fiask are dried to constant 
or slightly increasing weight at 105* C. The per cent of 
insoluble fatty acids can then be calculated. 

Bumping during distillation can be avoided by using 
spirals of coarse platinum wire; these can be weighed 
with the fiask, ana require no further attention. 

A blank test of the reagents used should also be made, 
and any acidity yielded by them in the distillate allowed 
for. 

The method conducted as above furnishes : 

1. The Reichert figure. 

2. The soluble fatty acids. 

3. The insoluble fatty acids. 

The advantages claimed for this method are as follows: 

1. A combination of the two most valuable and reliable 
methods, the Reichert and the elaborated Hehner, into 
one. 

2. Greater ease and rapidity of manipulation than the 
Dupr6 method. 

3. Avoidance of loss of insoluble fatty acids due to 
transfer of the fatty acids from the flask m which the fat 
was originally weighed. The filter used is a small one 
and can easily be exhausted with hot alcohol. 

4. Necessity of only one standard solution instead of 
four, as in the Dupre process. The decinormal soda is a 
very permanent solution^ and the use of alcoholic potassa, 
which is subject to daily and even hourly change, is 
avoided. 

The author gives a comparative table, from which it ap- 
pears that this combined method gives very good results, 
except in the case of cocoanut oil, which contains a large 
proportion of fatty acids soluble with difficulty in water. 

•♦> 

College of Pharmacy of the City of New York.— The 
annual meeting of the College took place on March 20th, 
on which occasion the largest number of members that 
ever participated in an election of officers of the institu- 
tion put in an appearance. The following gentlemen 
were elected: 

President's. W. FairchUd : Ftce-Prc«uienf«— (1) (3^eo. 
Massey, (2) W. L. Vennard, (3) Thos. F. Main ; Treasurer— 
H. N. Fraser; Secretary— J. N. Hegeman; Trustees to 
serve three years— Ewen Mclntyre, Theo. Louis, Dom. 
Peraza, John R. Caswell, Gust. Balser; Trustee to fill 
unexpired term (of Emlen Painter, deceased) — Alb. A. 
Memtt. 

After the election most of the members present availed 
themselves of the invitation of Mr. Kemp to partake of a 
collation at Delgionico^s, to do honor to the newly elected 
officers, and to more fully cement the good feeling and 
spirit of harmony which nave always existed among the 
members of the Colleg:e. 

The present session is the most successful in the history 
of the institution. The Junior class numbers 151, and the 
Senior 121 members. Since the decease of Prof. Schrenk, 
the department of pharmacognosy has been placed in 
charge of Prof. H. H. Rusby, who will hereafter deliver 
the lectures on Materia Medica, Botany, and Pharmacog- 
nosy, and will conduct the practical work in botanical 
and pharmacognostic investigations. 

A Kew Iodoform Industry.— Iodoform is prepared 
from varec soda by Suilliot and Raynaud's process at 
the manufactory of S. Casthllaz, Bru^re & (jo., at La 
Poterie-de-Belbeuf, near Rouen. The alkaline iodides 
are extracted from the varec soda by systematic wash- 
ing with cold water, or by means of steam extraction, 
aided by a mechanical stirring apparatus. The solu- 
tion obtained is desulphurized by known methods, 
and filtered. The clear filtrate is mixed in a large vat, 
provided with stirring apparatus, with sodium hydrate, 
acetone, and sodium nypochlorite. The iodoform which 
separates is purified in tne usual way. The mother-lii|uor 
from these operations is worked up, first for potassium 
sulphate and chloride, and then tor bromine. — Joum. 
Soc. Chem. Ind. 

Pilooarpine in Jaundice.— Witkowski {Therap. Gaz.^ 
January, pa^e 46) considers pilocarpine to be almost a 
specific in jaundice, so much so, indeed, that if, after 
treatment lasting from ten to sixteen days, the jaundice 
does not disappear, he would attribute it to malignant 
disease. In one patient, who had suffered for four years, ^ 
one-sixth of a grain of pilocarpine, subcutaneously in-" 
jected once or twice daily for three weeks, caused the 
disappearance of the jaundice for the three years whilst 
under observation. Thirty analogous cases treated in a 
similar manner were followed with equally satisfactory re- 
sults. The only cases in which it did not succeed were when 
the jaundice was accompanied by a tumor in the liver. 
He therefore recommends its use in all cases where the 
condition of the heart will permit it.— -P^rwi. Joum. 
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ber accepted the editorship of the AmericanlAgrictUtU' 
tist ana retained that place until 1885, when failing 
health caused his retirement. During his twenty-two 
years' service as editor he had sole charge of the revision 
and editing of all works on horticulture published by the 
Orange Judd Co. 

In addition to the papers written by him for the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist in his editorial capacity, Dr. Thurber 
was the author of aU the articles on lK)tany and horticul- 
ture now to be found in '* Appleton's Encyclopaedia, " and 
delivered a la^e number of lectures on chemistry and 
botany at the Cooper Union and at the College of Phar- 
macy. In this coimtry he was the foremost authority on 
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Dr. George Thurber. 

Dr. George Thurber, one of the most accomplished 
botanists this countrv ever produced, died on Wednesday 
niKht at his home, The Beeches, Passaic, the township in 
which he had lived for over twenty years. Dr. Thurber, 
who at one time was a familiar figure in ** Newspaper 
Row," had, on account of failing health, latterly remained 
in strict retirement, and at the time of his death had not 
visited New York for nearly three years. About five 
weeks ago, on his removal from his old home. The Pines, 
to the new building occupied bj his brother-in-law, G^rge 
Woolson, Dr. Thurber was seized with a severe attack of 
rheumatism, which developed into a complication of dis- 
orders. He never rallied, and on Tuesday began to sink 
rapidly, being unable to articulate for many hours pre- 
ceding nis death. 

The dead man, whose name is a household word amon^ 
botanists in every part of the country, was bom in Provi- 
dence, R I., on September 9d, 1821, ms father being Jacob 
Thurber, an old resident of that city. Having received a 
private school education, he was apprenticed to the drug 
business, and even at that early age had obtained a 
knowledge of botany so extensive that when, in conjunc- 
tion with Joshua Chapin, he b^an business for himself, 
he was master of the history and derivation of every drug 
in his store. 

He remained in Providence until 1850, when he formed 
one of the special commission appointed by the Gk>vem- 
ment to settle the boundary between the United States 
and Mexico, and took part in several of the periodical 
skirmishes with the Indians. Here it was that Dr. Thiur- 
ber began those researches in botany that afterward made 
him famous, and completed a collection that comprised 
every plsuit native to Mexican soil, the majority of which 
had hitherto been imknown to science. 

In 1853 the commission, of which Dr. Thurber had been 
quartermaster, was disbanded, and he came to New York, 
where he received an appointment in the Assay Office. 
He was a strong supporter of Fremont in the Presidential 
campaign of 1856-'57. His openly avowed abolitionist sen- 
timents were not at aU to tne taste of the ruling powers 
in the Assay Office, who were all devoted to the cause of 
Mr. Buchanan, and finaUy Dr. Thurber had the alterna- 
tive of voting for the Democratic candidate or resiming. 
He chose to resign, and for some time was without em- 
ployment, but rented a room in the Cooper Union, where 
he pursued his chemical and botanical studies. 

Ijien, in 1859, he was appointed professor of botany and 
horticulture in the State Agricultural Colle^, Lansing, 
Mich., and lyhile there he revised Dr. Darlington^s 
* * American Weeds and Useful Plants. " In 1 868 Dr. Thur- 



Dr. Thurber only once ventured outside America, in 
1879, when he paid a brief visit to England. Since his 
retirement from €U)tive work he has spent most of his 
time in contributing occasional special papers to horticid- 
tural and botanical ma^^azines and periodicals, the last 
article written by him being ** The Poisonous Hears of the 
Primula Obconica," for Garden and Forest. He was 
never married, but leaves a brother and three sisters.— 
N. Y. Daily Tribune. 

Dr. G^org Kemer, whose death was lately announced, 
was one of the most successful of German chemists. He 
first selected the career of an apothecary, but when he went 
to the chemical laboratory of Professor Fresenius, in 
Wiesbaden, to widen his experience and education, the at- 
tractions of pure science were so powerful that he aevoted 
himself entirely to the pursuit of chemistry. Having 
worked under Fresenius for a time, Kemer entered the 

Suinine factory of Zimmer, in Sachsenhausen, near 
'rankfort, where he soon rose to the position of techni- 
cal manager. To his ability in this post the business un- 
doubtedly owes much. When the concern was trans- 
ferred to the management of a limited liabikty company, 
Kemer retired from active business life, and at the com- 
paratively early age of 54 left forever the crucible and 
retort. 

Professor Joseph Sohrenk, of the College of Phar- 
macy of the City of New York, died on March 10th at 
his home in Hoboken, after an illness of several months* 
duration. He was born on December 31st, 1842, in Transyl- 
vania, studied law at the University of Vienna, and came 
to this country in 1865, when he entered upon an educa- 
tional career, occupying first a position as teacher at the 
Heidenfeld Institute, New York. His abilities and execu- 
tive talents were soon recognized, and he received a call 
as principal of the public school at College Point, which 
he accepted. He was also elected director of the Poppen- 
husen Institute at the same place. Ten years ago he was 
invited to accept the position as principal at the Hoboken 
Academy, which he occupied up to the time of his death. 
For many years past he had devoted all his spare time 
to botanical studies, and became a recoguized authority 
in this field of science. By nature a deep thinker, a 
close observer of nature, and an original investigator, he 
made many important contributions to systematic and 
structural botany. In connection with his botanical 
studies he also took up the field of pharmacognosy, and 
became one of the most accomplished experts in this 
branch of science. In 1882 he was appointed professor of 
practical botany in the College of Pnarmacy of the City 
of New York, and some years subsequently was elected 

Srofessor of pharmacognosy. In connection with these 
epartments he also conducted the instruction in micro- 
scopy, in the practical use and application of which he 
had but few equals. The College has lost in him a most 
valuable worker, and the students a solicitous teacher 

and friend. 

•>> 

Bevision of the United States Pharmacopodia. 

OPFIOIAL ANNOUNOBMKNT. 

The convention for the revision of the United States 
Pharmacopoeia will be held in the City of Washinfi'ton, 
May 7th, at noon. As it is necessary that some prelimi- 
nary arrangements should be prepared in advance of the 
convention, I have taken upon myself the responsibility 
of appointing the following delegates to act as a Com- 
mittee of Arrangements: 

Dr. Samuel C. Busey, Dr. 0. H. A. Eleinschmidt, Dr. 
Robert T. Edes, of Washington ; Mr. P. W. Bedford, of 
New York, and a committee appointed by the National 
College of Pharmacy of the following members: W. S. 
Thompson, J. A. Milbum, and S. E. Waggaman, M.D. 

As soon as arrangements are completed, a circular will 
be mailed to each organization whose credentials are re- 
ceived by me before April lOth, and to any delegate who 
will forward his address on a stamped envelope enclosed 
to me. 

As president of the convention of 1880 for the revision 
of the United States Pharmacopoeia, I will report that up 
to the first day of March I have received certificates of cre- 
dentials from the following list of delegates. If there are 
any errors in the same, either in initials or names, I would 
respectfully request that corrections be sent to me, P. O. 
Box 3281, Boston, Mass. As there are a large number of 
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deleeatee appointed whose credentials have not yet 
reached me, a supplementeiry list will be published later. 

Robert Amort, 
President Convention 1880. 

BosTOH, HiflS., March 16th, 1890. 

MEDICAL SCHOOLS AHD COLLBOB8. 

Albany Medical ChUeoe.—MBMnce Perkins, M.D. ; J. M. Bigelow, 
M.D.; W. P. Mason, M.D. AUemateB.—R, E. Webster, M.D ; 

F. Q. CutUb. M.D.; W. G. Tucker, M.D. 

BaUimore Medical College,--^. W. Foster, M.D.; R H. £Ui8, 
M.D.;J. D.Blake, MD. 
Gtmtral Medical CoUegc—S, E. Earp. M.D.; J. B. Long, M.D.; 

G. W. Vernon, M.D. AUematee.-^. O. Stillson, M.D.; M. V. 
Morgan, M.D.; J. A. Sutcliflfe, M.D. 

Columbia Medical College (College of Phyndam and Surgeons).— 
G. L. Peabody, M.D. 

Dartmouth Medical ColUge.—YL. M. Field. M.D. 

Oeorgetovm Medical Sekool.'-C. H. A. Kleinschmidt, M.D.; G. L. 
Magruder, MD.; J. I. Stafford, M.D. Alternates.-^, W. H. 
Lovejoy, M.D.; Frank Baker, M.D.; J. B. Hamilton, M.D. 

Harvard Medical College. — Charles Harrington, M.D.; Francis H. 
Williams, M.D. 

Baward Medical Oollege.'-W, H. Seaman, M.D.; J. E. Brackett, 
M.D.; C. R. Defour, M.D. AlUmates.--T. B. Hood, M.D.; Robert 
Revbum, M.D.; C. B. Purvis, M.D. 

Mieaouri Medical CoUeae.^ChBxXeA O. Curtman, M.D. 

Michigan Medical CoUegc—H, F. Lyster, M.D.; P. C. Freer, 
M.D.> H. M. Hurd, M.D. AlUmates.—n, H. Stevens, M.D.; B. 
F. Dawson, M.D.; J. H. Dawson, M.D. 

Miami Medical ChUegc—Dwaiel Milliken, M.D. 

Jfational Medical (hllege.^D, W. Prentiss, M.D.; W. W.John- 
son, M.D.; E. T. Fristoe, M.D. 

New York Medical College {Univereity Medical College),— W. M. 
Thomson, M.D. 

P^mylvania Medical OoUege.—Wm. Pepper, M.D.; Theodore G. 
Wormley, M.D.; John Marshall, M.D. JUtematet.—Q. A. Pierson, 
M.D.; John Guiieras, M.D.; J. Tyson, M.D. 

Philadelphia Woman's Medical College.— CUun^ Marshall, M.D.; 
Henry Leffman, M.D. ; James B. Walker, M.D. Alternates. —Anna 
M. PuUerton, M.D.; Mary E. Allen, M.D.; Elizabeth L. Peck, 
M.D. 

Syracuse Medical College, — John L. Heffron, M.D. Alternate. — 
W. M. Smith, M.D. 

Virginia Medical OoUege.-^. W. Mallet, M.D. AUemate.—W. 

B. Towles, M.D. 

STATE MEDICAL SOCIETIES, ETC. 

Connectumt Medical Society.— C. A. Lindsley, M.D.; F. J. Young, 
M.D.; O. J. D. Hughes. Alt&mates.—J. H. Granniss, M.D.; R. 3. 
Goodwin, M.D.; G. W. Avery, M.D. 

Columbia Medical Society.— SsmMel C. Busey, M.D.; Robert T. 
Edes, M.D. ; Henry D. Fry, M.D. Alternates.— Q. W. Cook, M.D. ; 

C. W. Franzoni, M.D.; H. L. E. Johnson, M.D. 
Indiana Medical Society,— QeoT^ W. Sloan, M.D. 

Kentucky Medical Society.— W.B&Hey, M.D.; J. A. Larrabee; H. 
Orendorff, M.D. AUemates—J. N. McCormack, M.D.; J. H. 
Letcher, M.D.; David Barron, M.D. 

Massachusetts Medical Society.— B. F. Davenport, M.D ; F. H. 
Williams. M.D.; Charles Harrington, M.D. JLtt^mo^.—Robert 
Amory, M.D.; Robert T. Edes, M.D. 

Maryland Medical Society.— E. F. Cordell, J. K Atkhison, T. B. 
Brune. 

New York Medical yAcademy.—F. A. CasUe, M.D.; A. H. Smith, 
M.D.; G. G. Needham, M.D. Alternate.— W. T. Alexander, M.D. 

North Carolina Medical Society.— T. F. Wood. M.D. ; R. 8. Young, 
M.D.;J. M.Baker, M.D. 

Philadelphia College Physicians.— Alfred 8tiU6, M.D.; J. M. Hays, 
M.D.; J. C. Wilson, M.D. Alternates.— T. J. Mays, M.D.; F. P. 
Henry, M.D.; J. W. Holland, M.D. 

PhUadMhia County Medical Society.— U. C. Wood, M.D.; L. 
Wolff, M.D.; F. Woodbury, M.D. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT U. B. SERVICE. 

uirmy.— Surgeon W. T. Mew. M.D. 

Marine Hospital Sen>ice.—Q\iTgeonB C. S. D. Fessenden, M.D.; 
Walter Wyman, M.D.; John Godfrey, M.D. 
iVavy.— Surgeon J. M. Flhit. M.D 

AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Delegates.--^E. R. Squibb, M.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; A. B. Ebert, 
Chicago, ni.; C. Mohr. Mobile, Ala. Alternates.— \. B.Taylor, 
Philadelphia; C. 8. N. Hallberg, Chicago. 111.; M. W. Alexander, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS OF PHARMACY. 

Albany (N 7.) College.— K. B. Huested, G. Michaelis. AXter- 
nates.— h. Sautter. C. H. Gaus. 

Buffalo {N. Y.) College.— F. L. Vandenburgh, E. H. Long, W. G. 
Gregory. Altemates.^W . H. Peabody, W. W. Henderson, S. H. 
Dorr. 

CWiybmta.— Emlen Painter, New York (deceased); W. M. Searby, 
San Francisco ; W. T. Wenzell, Sau Francisco. Alternates.— S. H. 
Melvin, San Francisco ; E. W. Runyon, San Francisco ; R. G. Ec- 
cles, Brooklyn. N. Y. , . . . ^ 

Cincinnati CoUege.^O. T. P. Fennell, Cmcmnati ; George Mer- 
rell. Cincinnati ; George Eger, Cincinnati. 

Chicago College.— C. S. N. Hallberg, A. Seberer, L. C. Hogan. 
Alternates.- A. E. Ebert, E. B. Stuart, H. Biroth. 

ComeU School of Pharmacy, Ithaca, N F.— G. C. Caldwell, 8. B. 
Newbury, W. A. Viall. AUemates.—A. N. Prentice, W. R. Dud- 
ley, W. R. Orendorff. 

lUinois CoUege, Chicago.— O. Oldberg, W. E. Quine, W. Bode- 
mann. Alternates.— R. S. Maynard, T. S. Patterson. D. R. Dyche. 

Louisville (Ky.) College.— C. L. Diehl, B. Buckle, E. Goebel. Al- 
temates.—A. J. Schoettlin, E. Spiedel, O. C. Dilley. 



Louisville (Ky.) College for Women.— J- ?• Bamum, W. Rogers, 
T. H. Stuckey. AUemates.—D. N. Marble, E. A. Grant. 

Maryland College, Baltim&re, Md.—L. Dohme, W. 8. Thompson, 
N. H. Jennings. Alternates.— C. Caspar!, Jr., D. M. R. Culbretb, 
0. Schmidt. 

Massachusetts College, Boston, Mass.—S. A. D. Sheppard, E. L. 
Patch, C. C. Williams. 

National College, Washington, D. C.—W. 8. Thompson, J. R. 
Walton, H. E. Kalusowski. Alternates.— W. G. Duckett, G. G. C. 
Simms, R. L. Eliot. 

New York College.— Ch&rles Rice, P. W. Bedford, H. H. Rusby. 

Pennsylvania College, Philadelphia, Pa.— M. Roche, H. C. Archi- 
bald. 

Philadelphia College, Philadelphia, Pa.— J. M. Maisch, J. P. Rem- 
ington, A. B. Taylor. 

Pittsburgh College, Pittsfmrgh, Pa.— A Koenig, J. A. Koch. J. B. 
Cherry. Alternates.— F. H. Eggers, L. Emanuel, S. H. Stevens, 

St. Louis College, St. Louis, SS.—J. M. Good, O. A. Wall. F. W. 
Sennewald. Alternates.— G. H. C. Klie, C. Gietner, H. M. Whelp- 
ley. 

University of Michigan, School of Pharmacy, Ann Arbor, Mich. — 

A. B. Prescott, O. C. Johnson, A. B. Stevens. Alterncrtes.-F. A. 
Thompson, T. C. Schlotterbeck, W. T. Jackman. 

University of Wisconsin, School of Pharmacy, Madison, Wis. — F. 

B. Power. 

STATE PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

Arkan^.—yf. W. Kerr, Batesville. • ' 

Kansas.— h. E. Say re, Lawrence ; Georee Leis, Lawrence ; R J. 
Brown, Leavenworth. Alternates.— Z .T .sHoore, Lawrence; C. L. 
Becker, W. C. Johnston. 

Kentucky.— C L. Diehl, Louisville ; W. L. Johnson, Henderson; 
G. A. Zwick, Covington. 

Louisiana. — C. L. Keppler, New Orleans ; R. N. Girling, New 
Orleans ; H. L. Lagarde, Jeannctte. 

Massac^iusetts.—Q. F. H. Markoc, Boston ; C. P. Pengra, Boston; 
J. H. Manning, Pittsfield. 

Missouri.— Q. H. Charles Klie. St. Louis; P. M. Whelpley. St. 
Louis ; C. E. Corcoran. Kansas City. Alternates.— F. E. Dimmitt, 
Kansas City ; W. E. Bard, Sedalia ; C. C. Davidson, El Dorado 
Springs. 

New Hampshire— E. H. Currier, Manchester ; C. B. Spofford, 
Claremont ; A. 8. Wetherell, Exeter. 

New York.—B,. G. Eccles, Brooklyn ; T. J. Macmahan, New 
York Citv ; C. W. Holmes, Elmira. Altem^^tes.-C. 8. Ingraham, 
Ehnira ; W. H. Rogers, Middletown ; C. Z. Otis, Bhighamton. 

Texas.-^J&mea Kennedy, San Antomo. 

Wisconsin.— C. H. Bemhard, Madison ; J. C. Huber, Fond du 
Lac ; A. Conrath, Milwaukee. Alternates. — A. H. Hollister, Madi- 
son ; J. A. Dadd, Milwaukee ; H. T. Eberle, Watertown. 

The railroads in the territories of the Trunk Line Com- 
mission, Central Traffic Association, and the Southern Pas- 
senger Association, which practically includes all the lines 
between New York State on the east, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and the Mississippi River on the west, and all the South- 
em States, will make the convention rate of a full f€ure 
^ine and one-third fare returning (on the usual condi- 
tions) to all delegates and their friends to Washington 
and return. In the New England States and Michigan, as 
also north of Chicago and west of the Mississippi Kiver, 
no concession can be obtained. Circulars givmg fuller 
particulars will be issued later. 



QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



Queries for which anetvers are desired, must be received 
by the 6th of the month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for 
the information of the editor, but not for pubUccUion. 



No. 2,422.— Raspberry Syrup (and Olariiying of 
Syrup) (Albany). 

The officinal formula for Syrui>us Hubi Idssi produces 
a very pleasant preparation, out it is perhaps not as well 
adapted to be used m connection witn carbonated beve- 
rages, or as flavoring of lemonade, as one containing a 
smaller quantity of su^ar. For such purposes Dieterich 
recommends the folio wmg formula: 

Bruise 1,000 parts of raspberries, allow the pulp to stand 
during two days at the ordinary in-door temperature, and 
then express the liquid portion. Add to this 20 parte of 
powdered sugar, apd when it is dissolved ffil the juice 
into narrow-necked bottles so as to reach up to the neck, 
tie parchment paper over their mouths, ana allow to fer- 
ment at in-door temperature imtil no more carbonic acid 
gas is given off, or until a sample of the juice is no longer 
rendered turbid when mixed with half its volume of alco- 
hol. Then filter. 

Next clarify (see further on) 500 parts of sugar with 330 
parts of distilled water, so as to obtain a product of 580 
parts, add 7i parts of citric acid and afterwards 450 
parts of the filtered juice. Raise once to boiling, skim 
carefully, and strain through flannel. 

The clarification of the syrup is directed to be per- 
formed in the following manner: Mix the sugar (best, 
white, if possible free from blueing) with the water. 
After half an hour raise the mixture to boiling, and 
carefully skim off any scum that may form on the sur- 
face. C/ontinue the boiling until the mixture becomes 
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viscid, that is, until threads can be drawn from the mass 
by the stirrer. Then add one-half of the quantity of 
water first used, and again boil and skim until the pro- 
duct amounts to 700 parts for every 600 parts of sugar 
employed. 

It has been recommended to increase the keeping quali- 
ties of this syrup by adding 0.1 Gm. (H grains) of salicy- 
lic acid to each Kilo (2 pounds) of expressed juice before 
fermentation, and the same amount to each kilo of the 
finished syrup intended for export. 

No. 2,423.— Liquor Stomalglous (Easton). 

A formula for such a compound (literally translated, 
" mouth-€U)he liauid ") has been used on the Continent of 
Europe. The following is the formula : 

Sodinm Bicarbonate 80 grains. 

Borax, powdered 16 " 

Oil Peppermint 5 drops. 

Dilated Alcohol J fl. oz. 

Aqueous Tinct. Rhubarb (Nat. Form.) 20 min. 

Water ... enough to make 10 fl. 02. 

Dissolve the oil in the diluted alcohol, and the salts in a 
sufficient quantity of the water. Mix the two solutions, 
add the aqueous tincture of rhubarb and lastly enough 
water to make 10 fl. oz. Shake the mixture well and re- 
peatedly during about half an hour, then filter. 

A tablespoon! ul of it is usuallv mixed with about half a 
cupful of lukewarm water, and the mouth rinsed out with 
it when there is a sour taste noticeable. The tincture of 
rhubarb is added only as a coloring agent. 

No. 2,424.— Literattire on Technology and Physics 
(Baltimore). 

The most useful technological dictionaries, for those 
who wish to translate from one language to another, are 
the following : 

1. Tolhausen, ** Technologisches Worterbuch"; small 
8vo, Leipzig, 1876. In three languages : English, French, 
and German, each of these being made the leading lan- 
guage in a separate volume; 

2. Eger(Gust.), **Technologisches Worterbuch"; Svo. 
Braunschweig. In two volumes (English-German and 
German-English). This is more complete than the first- 
mentioned one, but it omits French. 

The most advanced modem text book on physics is the 
new edition of Mueller- Pouillet's **Lehrbucn der Physik 
u. Meteorologie " ; 9th edition, by Pfaundler. Volume 1 
(containing mechanics and acoustics) and Volume 3 (con- 
taining electric science) are now complete. It is published 
at Braunschweig (Vieweg). Ganot's Physics is somewhat 
behindtime«. ana in many respects does not go deep 
enough into the subject. 

No. 2,426.— Baking Powder (O. W.). 

A good baking powder may be produced by following 
the formula ^iven by Mr. C. A. Crampton, who made a 
special investigation, some time ago, of American baking 
powders. He recommends : 

Bitartrate of Potassium, powdered. 

Bicarbonate of Sodium. 

Com. 

No. 2,426.— Dialyzed Iron and Peptonate of Iron (Read- 
ing). 

So-called peptonate of iron is a solution containing pep- 
tones in combination with iron, probably by the interven- 
tion of a minute quantity of ferric chloride which remains 
in the compound. The following formula and directions 
are recommended by Dieterich. In the first formula we 
have substituted the corresponding preparations of the 
U. S. Pharm. for those of the (German Pharm. As the 
peptonate of iron is to be prepared from the so-called 
^^dialyzed iron,'' we give the latter formula first: 



Liquor Ferri Oxychloridi. 
C'Dialy zed Iron.") 



..87 parts. 



Solution of Chloride of Iron (U. S.) 

Water of Ammonia, 

Distilled Water, each a sufficient quantity. 

Mix 75 parts of water of ammonia with 75 parts of wa- 
ter, and gradually pour this mixture in a thin stream, 
while stirring, into 77 parts of solution of chloride 01 
iron. (The precipitate thereby produced is redissolved as 
fast as it is formed, and the solution acquires a dark color 
and now contains oxychloride.) Now add 250 parts more 
of water. 

Next prepare a mixture of 25 parts of water of ammonia 
and 500 parts of distilled water, and then pour both this 
and the previously prepared liquid, in thin streams and 
under constant stirring, simultaneously into a vessel of 
sufficient capacity and containing 2,000 parts of water. 
Wash the precipitate by decantation (removal of the su- 

Sematant water by means of a siphon three times each 
ay, and pouring on fresh water) until the wash water is 
free from chlorine. Now press the precipitate until it 
weighs only 100 parts, transfer it to a flask containing 10 
parts of solution of chloride of iron (or 2.1 paj*ts of hydro- 
chloric acid, U. S. Ph.), and promote solution by shaking. 
When the precipitate is dissolved, dilute to 250 parts, allow 
to deposit during a few days, and filter. 



Finally bring the filtrate to a'spec. grav. of 1.050. This 
corresponds to a yield of about 280 parts. 
.The product must not be exposed to daylight. 

2. Liquor Ferri Peptonati. 

Solution of Oxychloride of Iron (the preced- 

ingsolution) 120part8. 

Diy Peptone (Oehe's) 30 " 

Solution of Soda (specific gravity 1.160) q. b. 

Hydrochloric Acid (specific gravity 1.134)... . 1.4 parts. 

Alcohol 100 " 

Aromatic Tincture (National Formulary). ... 10 " 
Distilled Water a sufficient quantity. 

Dilute the solution of oxychloride of iron with 2,000 
parts of water. Dissolve the peptone (which must con- 
tain no chloride of sodium) in 2,000 parts of water, and 
DOur this solution, under stirring, into the iron solution. 
Now neutralize the mixture (which is nearly clear) very 
carefully and exactly with enough solution of soda 
(about 8 parts will be required) previously diluted with 
twenty times its weight of water, and wash the pro- 
duced precipitate by decantation until the washmgs 
no longer contain chlorine. Then collect the precipitate 
upon a dense, wetted linen strainer, and allow the water 
to drain off. Next transfer the thick mass to a capsule, 
add the hydrochloric acid, and warm over a steam-bath 
until complete solution has taken |)lace. Next add the 
alcohol (and, if required, the aromatic tincture; this is to 
be replaced by the same amount of water, if the product 
is not required to be aromatized), and enough water to 
produce 1,000 parts. 

The product is a clear, dark reddish-brown liquid, of a 
strongly acid reaction, having a slight ferruginous taste, 
and containing 0.42 per cent of iron. 

A soluble peptonate of iron can be prepared only from 
an oxychlonde such as is obtained by the first given for- 
mula. 

No. 2,427. --PharmaoopoBia Beviaion (Several Inqui- 
rers). * 

The Convention which assembles every ten years at 
Washington does not do the actual work of revising the 
Pharmacopoeia, since the details involved in this work 
are too numerous and require too much time and study to 
be settled in a few days. The object of the Convention is, 
first, to establish the general principles which are to be 
followed by the actual revisers, including, perhaps, a few 
of the more important details, in case it should be felt 
that specific instructions on one or another matter should 
be given ; second, to appoint a Committee of Revision to 
carry out the plan agreed upon. 

One of our correspondents thought that the text of the 
Pharmacopoeia would be taken up seriatim, and that the 
members present were expected to propose changes 
where deemed advisable. It is safe to say that the Ck)n- 
vention would have to remain in permanent session for 
many months, if it were required to undertake the actual 
levision itself. 

No. 2.428.— Bromine Solution fbr XTrea Estimation 
(Drs. J. H. McA. and B. F. 8.). 

You will find the whole method of urea estimation, and 
formulae for preparing the test solutions, on page 63 of 
our volume for 1889. 

Regarding the bromine solution, however, we would say 
that if it is inconvenient — as our correspondents state- 
to weigh the 6nal product (525 Gm.), they may make it 
up to a definite measure, if they have a suitable gradu- 
ated cylinder with ^laas stopper. The proportions of bro- 
mine and of bromide of potassium given in our April 
number for 1889 are intended to make 865 C.c. of product, 
which is not exactly the meaning conveyed by the word- 
ing of the formula. We shall, therefore, give it more 
correctly here. But we would say that, even if the solu- 
tion is prepared according to the formula ^ven in our last 
year's volume, it will answer for urea estimation just as 
well, since there is even then enough excess of bromine. 

The best proportions for preparing the solution are: 

Bromine .... 90 parts. 

Bromide of Potassivm 75 « 

Distilled Water enough to make 525 " 

Into a tared graduated measuring cylinder provided 
with glass stopper introduce the bromide of potassium, 
together with 300 parts of distilled water, and dissolve by 
shaking. Then add the bromine carefully, and lastly 
enough distilled water to make up the quantity, if 
grammes are taken for part8j then the 525 Gm. of product 
will measure 365 C.c. 

Instead of weighing exactly 90 Gm. of bromine, which 
would be very apt to destroy the balance, it is better to 
take the contents of, say, four one-ounce vials of bromine, 
to add them to the bromide-of -potassium solution, and to 
note the increase in weight. It will be generally a little 
over 90 Gm. It is then only necessary to use a little 
more bromide, in proportion, and to make the product up 
to a proportionately larger amoimt. 

No. 2,429.— Measuring the Oapaoity of a Cask (Chi- 

The U. S. gangers use an empirical method of gauging 
casks, which is carried out by means of a gauging rod 
upon which are diflerei^t SQales of graduation, suitaole tQ 
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the ordinary varieties of casks. This method is based 
upon a purely mathematical one. Mathematically, a 
cask— that is, the space enclosed by the staves and heads 
—may be regarded as two truncated cones joined to- 
gether at their base; the only difference being that the 
sides of the cones are not straight, but more or less 
slightly curved. The mathematical formula represent- 
ing the capacity of these two truncated cones, or, m other 
words, of the contents of the cask (if it be of a normal 
shape), is 

in which jr is = 3.14159 (the figure expressing the value of 
the circumference of a circle when the diameter is re- 
garded as 1) ; lis the length of the cask, inside measure; 
R is the radius of a section of the cask taken at the bung- 
hole, and r a similar section taken at the head. 

It should be remembered that the staves of a barrel are 
somewhat thicker at the centre than at the chime. Hence, 
if the bung cannot be taken out so that the inside diame- 
ter can be taken at the bung-bole, and there is nothing 
left but to take the outside diameter and to deduct from 
it the thickness of the staves as measured at the chime, 
it is necessary to allow for the increased thickness. A 
good rule is to multiply the thickness at the chime with 
1.02 ; the product will be approximately equal to the thick- 
ness of the staves in the centre. 

The rule above given for gauging a cask may be ex- 
pressed in language as follows : 

Add together double the square of the radius of the 
bung section and the square of the head section, and mul- 
tiply the sum found with the product obtained by mul- 
tiplying the length with 1.047197. 

If the measurements have been taken in inches, the re- 
sult will be cubic inches, of which 231 make 1 gallon. 

There are several other formulae which may be deduced 
mathematically from the stereometric figure of a cask. 
Without ^oin'g into details, we may regard a cask as a 
combination of two solid bodies, viz., a cylinder with 
straight sides— the ends of which are formed by the two 
heads of the barrel — and a mantle, with curved outer and 
straight inner side, surrounding the cylinder. The calcu- 
lation of the cylinder is a simple matter, and never varies. 
Its capacity is ler^h, that is, tne product of the square of 
the radius, times the height, times 3. 1 4159. It is the mantle 
where the difference comes in. According as the curve 
on its outer side is greater or smaller— and custom differs 
in this respect in different countries— a different formula 
will be required to express the cubic contents. 
. For casks with a more convex curve than those usually 
used in this country for whiskey, either of the following 
two formulae will give a sufficient approximation: 

jl(82>» + 8d« + 4Dd) 
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in which D is the diameter of the bung-bole section, and 
d that of the head section. 

No. 2,430.— Crystallized Protiodide of Mercury (Mer- 
ourous Iodide) (** New YorkCity "). 

According to A. Stroman, to prepare a mercurous 
iodide absolutely free from mercuric iodide, it is neces- 
sary to start from a mercurous nitrate as free as possible 
from mercuric salt, and to take care that the mercurous 
nitrate be always in excess. Moreover, the resulting pre- 
cipitate must be protected from the light. 

Mercurous nitrate solution is prepared by acting upon 
3 parts of pure mercury with 4 parts of nitric acid of spe- 
cific gravity 1.185, warming the mixture after a few days 
very gently (merely to dissolve the crystals), and, if neces- 
sary, adding a little dilute nitric acid, enough to prevent 
recrystallization below about 70*" F. On adding to such a 
solution a moderately ^ncentrated solution ot iodine in 
alcohol, in small quantities at a time, and gently agitat- 
ing, yellbw, shining crystalline laminae of pure mercurous 
ioaide are deposited. If the iodine solution is added rap- 
idly, pure mercurous iodide is likewige produced, but in 
form of a yellow, flocculent precipitate. 

We have no personal experience with this process, and 
give it merely by request. The original paper is con- 
tained in the Bertchte d. Deutsch. Chem. Cfes., 1887, page 
2818, which our subscriber may consult in the library of 
the College of Pharmacy. 

We also recommend that he consult the paper by Mr. 
H. Maclagan in Avmt. Drugg., 1884, page 82. 

No. 2,431.— Oil of Tar (R. W. S). 

This correspondent says : ** Oil of tar, when freshly 
distilled, is colorless. How can it be preserved so, even 
when exposed to light, and how can it be decolorized after 
it has become dark colored ? *' 

Oil of tar, so-called, is a very complex body, consisting 
chiefly of a terpene (oil of turpentine) and a variety, of 
constituents of tar, volatile at temperatures up to about 
390** F. It is the latter substances to which the gradual 
darkening of the oil is to be ascribed. There is no method 
or process known by which this can be prevented. By 
careful fractional distillation certain constituents of the 
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oil may be isolated, but the residue "^oula then no longer 
be ** ou of tar." There is no way to remove the color ex* 
cept by subjecting the oil to renewed distiilation, and each 
time that this is done the new product will no longer be 
identical with the former. 

No. 2,432.— Floor Wax (A. J. T.). 
A good preparation for waxing floors may be obtained 
as follows : 

Yellow Wax 25 oz. 

" Ceresin 25 *• 

Burnt Sienna 5 " 

BoUed Linseed OU 1 " 

Oil of Turpentine about 80 *• 

Melt the wax and ceresin at a gentle heat, then add the 
sienna previously well triturated with the boiled linseed 
oil, and mix well. When the mixture begins to cool add 
the oil of turpentine, or so much of it as is required to 
make a mass of the consistence of an ointment. 

Yellow ceresin is purified ozokerite (fossil paraffin), and 
m^ be had in almost any quantity. 

Tne burnt sienna may be used in smaller'or larger quan- 
tity, according to the tint desired, or may be replaced by 
raw sienna, etc. 

Dieterich recommends the following: 

To 400 parts of boiling water add 200 parts of yellow 
wax; when this is melted, add 25 parts of carbonate of 
potassium, boil for a moment or so, then remove the ves- 
sel from the fire and add 20 parts of oil of turpentine. Stir 
until cool, and dilute with water to make 1,000 parts. 

If the fioors are well preserved, the dilution may be car- 
ried to 1,500. 

The object of the potassium salt is to form an emulsion 
with the wax. 

No. 2,438.— Senna and its Griping PrinoipIeB (Wis.). 

It is a fact long known that the resinous principles of 
senna possess scarcely any (if any) purgative properties. 
But they are reputed to be the cause of the griping which 
senna often produces. Some thirty years ago it wa& bro- 
posed to introduce senna leaves deprived of most of tneir 
resin, chiefly for the preparation of the *' Species lax- 
antes,'^ which are a very commonly used laxative in Eu- 
rope (see Nat Form., No. 333). In the first edition of the 
German Pharm. this preparation was ordered to contain 
the purified senna leaves; but in the second edition the 
original, unextracted leaves were again introduced, as the 
therapeutists on the Revision Committee did not deem the 
presence of the resin of sufficient importance or disadvan- 
tage. 

When senna leaves are extracted with alcohol, which is 
best done by percolation, the resinous principles may be 
almost entirely removed, if the senna was in fine powder. 
But when the uncut leaves are thus extracted, a good 
deal of the resin remains behind. Natural senna leaves 
contain from 5 to 7 per cent of resin. Treated with aJ- 
cohol, the whole leaves will retain from 2 to 2.5 per cent 
of the resin. The separated resin has scarcely any laxa- 
tive effect. 

The treatment of senna with alcohol has the further 
effect that it deprives it of its peculiar odor, which is dis- 
agreeable to many persons. The Nat. Form, has, for this 
reason, provided for a Deodorized Fluid Extract of Senna 
(under No. 168). 

No. 2,434.-Xa^latin for Copying Pads (H. G.). 

This subscriber wants to know what kind of gdatin is 
best to use for copying pads. He alludes to the hecto- 
graph, and states tnat he Knows it to be patented. 

The best kind of gelatin, in our opinion, is that variety 
of glue which is designated as "A, extra." A cheaper 
grade will answer, but we should by all means prefer the 
former. 

Break the glue into small pieces, soak them in cold water 
until soft, pour off the water trom the soft pieces, melt 
the glue, and heat, constantlv stirring, until all excess of 
water has been driven out; that is, until no more copious 
aqueous vapors rise. The heating should be done by 
steam. Next add for every pound of glue 5 pounds of 
glycerin ; mix well, pour out into pans and let cool, care- 
lully removing the scum and air bubbles before the mass 
cools. 

Type- Writer Ink.— In experimenting upon a com- 

Sound suitable for use as ink ror a t^pe-writing machine, 
[r. Shuttleworth made the observation that many of the 
colors of the aniline series are soluble in castor oil. Methyl 
violet is especially so, and advantage can be taken of tms 
fact to prepare an ink of remarkable power, admitting of 
a lar^e number of copies being taken from the same im- 
pression. Nigrosine was not experimented with, but it 
would seem possible that with it a black ink of some in- 
tensity might be produced. The incorporation and solu- 
tion of the aniline*color in the oil can be effected on the 
small scale by triturating the previously powdered pig- 
ment with the oil in a mortar, tne operation being some- 
times facilitated by the addition of a little alcohol. Va- 
rious colored inks for stamping pads might be produced 
in the same way, though it has not yet been determined 
whether such mixtures would exercise a deleterious in- 
fluence on the rubber stamp. 
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PUBITY rN" CHEMICALS OF THE U. S. 

PHABMACOPCEIA. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

SEVERE criticism of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia in certaip 
points is not inconsistent with a very high estimate 
of its value as a whole, but judicious criticism tends to 
improvement, especially upon the eve of the decennial re- 
vision ; and no strictures in this paper are intended to 
cast discredit upon the committees that have successively 
brought the work to its present degree of precision. 

Qualitative tests are prescribed for many chemicals, 
with a repetition of detail again and a^ain that would 
seem quite needless for any on6 with ordinary training in 
qualitative analysis ; while volumetric and gravimetric 



carbonate and chloride no turbidity ; hydrobromic €W5id 
no turbidity or precipitate; while acidified ammonium 
phosphate ''should remain unaffected ^'—although no 
method is prescribed to ascertain any possible change in 
thermal, optical, and electrical properties, viscosity, mole- 
cular volumes, etc. 

Many of these variations may be explained by the pe- 
culiar habits of the contributors to the several para- 
graphs. Nitric 6kcid may be used in some cases to facili- 
tate the test for chloride with that for sulphate, and the 
extent of dilution prescribed for the stronger acids may 
be needless for lactic acid and for honey ; but the distinc- 
tion between cloudiness, turbidity, and precipitate is not 
dear, neither does any reason appear for adding the ** test 
solution of chloride of barium with excess of hydrochloric 
acid '* in testing citric and tartaric acids, while adding 
the nitric or hydrochloric acid first to ammonium nitrate, 
phosphate, etc. If needful to prescribe the details for or- 
dinary qualitative tests, would it not be simpler fiDr the 
next Committee on Revision to give the necessary direc- 
tions once for all, and then simply to prescribe that acetic 
acid shall be free from lead, copper, tin, iron, calcium, 
nitrate, sulphate, and chloride, and shall conform to the 
other tests as described ? 
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processes are also employed (to say nothing of alkaloidal 
assays) which cannot be successniUy carried out unless 
the examiner has had careful training in quantitative ana- 
lysis. The work, as a whole, is written neither for be- 
ginners nor for experts ; perhaps it was intended as a 
compromise for all classes of druggists and analysts. An 
attempt is also made to define the limit of certain impuri- 
ties which may be allowed without detriment in the use 
of some chemicals ; and when this limit is defined by 
qualitative tests, much greater precision might be gained 
by a uniform system of standards, while a great want of 
consistency is to be seen in those tests which are designed 
to exclude even traces of impurity, as illustrated below. 

DIRBOTIONS NOW GIVEN FOR DETECTION OF SULPHATES. 

In tests for sulphates, as prescribed for certain acids and 
ammonium salts, the following variations occur, where 
the intention seems to be to exclude in each case any easily 
recognized trace. Hydrochloric and nitric acids are each 
diluted with five volumes of water, while the amount of 
dilution required for lactic acid is not prescribed ; of boric 
acid an ** aqueous solution" must be used; of citric or 
tartaric, **10 C.c. of a concentrated solution" ; ammo- 
nium carbonate, nitrate, and valerianate are to be acidu- 
lated with nitric acid, but ammonium chloride and phos- 
phate with hydrochloric acid. 

Various quantities of test solution of barium chloride 
are prescribed— as a few drops for acetic acid ; 20 drops for 
hydrochloric acid ; 1 C.c, with excess of hydrochloric 
acid, for citric or tartaric ; a small portion for phosphoric, 
and some for nitric acid or ammonium carbonate and 
phosphate ; while test solution of barium nitrate^ in in- 
definite quantity, is directed in testing ammonium chlo- 
ride, nitrate, and valerianate. In the case of acetic, boric, 
lactic, nitric, and phosphoric acids, and ammonium valeri- 
anate, there should be no precipitate ; citric, hydrochloric, 
and tartaric acids should yield no precipitate within five 
minutes; ammonium nitrate no cloudiness; ammonium 



THE PRESENT QUALITATIVE TESTS FOR UMIT OF SULPHATES. 

Turning now to those tests in which a limit is prescribed 
for the amount of sulphate present, we find that they are 
to be made with ** 1-per-cent aqueous solutions" of mag- 
nesium, potassium, and sodium sulphites, ** strongly aci- 
dulated with hydrochloric acid," where a ** slight cloudi- 
ness" or ** white cloudiness" may be produced oy barium 
chloride, but (with the alkaline salts at least) '* no pre- 
cipitate " is allowable ; sodium bisulphite is tested in the 
same way, except the solution must oe ** acidulated" in- 
stead of ** strongly acidulated," and the limit is a ** faint 
cloudiness." The distinction between a ** slight cloudi- 
ness," a ** white cloudiness," and a ** faint cloudiness" is 
not very clear ; neither is the difference between cloudi- 
ness and precipitate, unless the latter means such a quan- 
tity of insoluble salt as to collect quickly at the bottom of 
the test tube. If that is the real meaning, however, the 
word is not used consistently throughout the book ; for 
the absence of a ** precipitate" (not the absence of mere 
** cloudiness") is specified as the proof of the absence of 
sulphate in acetic, boric, lactic, nitric, and phosphoric 
acids, and in many salts. The tests for chromic and sul- 
phurous acids are more definite, 1 Gm. of the former being 
dissolved in 100 C.c. of water, and one-tenth volume of 
hydrochloric acid being added in each case, followed by 
1 C.c. test solution of barium chloride. A 1-per-cent solu- 
tion is prescribed for sodium bicarbonate (either pure or 
commercial), but the more soluble carbonate may be made 
of any possible concentration. T wo-percent solutions must 
be* made (with the aid of acetic acid) in testing magne- 
sium carbonate and the two alkaline acetates, but a 20- 
per-cent solution for honey ; while no strength is prescribed 
for the aqueous extract from sulphurated antimony (with 
hydrochloric acid), nor for aqueous solution of ferric lac- 
tate, hydrochloric acid solutions of saccharated carbonate 
of iron and of potassium ferrocyanide, and for nitric acid 
solutions of soda, potassa, and potassium carbonate or bi- 
carbonate. 
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Teet solution of barium chloride is usually prescribed ; 
but the nitrate (about one-half as strong) is directed for 
magnesium carbonate, honey, sodium phosphate and 
pyrophosphate. The varying quantities admissible are 
crudely indicated : ** faint opalescence " in case of magne- 
sium carbonate, honey, potassium acetate, sodium acetate, 
and sodium pyrophosphate; ** slight opalescence" for so- 
dium bicarbonate; ** faint cloudiness*^ for magnesia, for 
solutions (liquores) of potassa and soda, and tor sodium 
phosphate ; ' ' slight cloudiness ' for potassa and soda (when 
the solid is tested) ; while a ** slight turbidity " is allowed 
in potassium carbonate or quinine hydrooromate and 
hyarochlorate; a ** trifling precipitate or cloudiness " in 
potassium ferrocyanide; a ^^ slight precipitate" in qui- 
nine valerianate; a ** trifling precipitate " in sodium car- 
bonate, and anything less than an ''immediate precipi- 
tate " with the commercial bicarbonate. 

Probably few chemists or druggists have suspected the 
amazing complexity of detail in the official directions for 
applying this common test, one of the simplest and easi- 
est in the whole range of qualitative analysis. Since no 
clear distinction is made netween the essential and the 
non-essential, the analyst who takes this book for his 
guide will be likely to regard all details with some in- 
difference, make up his solutions €tccording to his own 
convenience, and suffer some bias of jud^ent in dis- 
criminating between cloudiness and precipitate. The 
reasons for the discrepancies are not far to seek, when 
we consider the multitude of workers whose various 
tastes and habits here find expression. A marked indi- 
viduality is seen in tests for purity of the alkaline bro- 
mides and iodides. The formula for potassium and so- 
dium bromides and sodium iodide reacts thus: ** On add- 
ing to 1 Gm. of the salt, dissolved in 20 C.c. of water, 5 or 
6 drops of test solution of nitrate of barium, no immedi- 
ate cloudiness or precipitate should make its appearance 
(limit of sulphate)." Tne direction is modified tor ammo- 
nium bromide only by substituting barium chloride for 
the nitrate; for ammonium iodide, by adding the paren- 
thesis ** (with a few drops of diluted hydrochloric acid) "; 
potassium iodide (if there is no misprint) must be dis- 
solved in 30 Cc. of water; and the formula for calcium 
bromide differs only by substituting the word ** sulphate " 
for ''limit of sulphate" in the final explanation. The 
habit of verbal precision which marks these paragraphs 
may be due in part to the tests for limit of chloride, which 
require the use of volumetric solution of silver nitrate. 
The test for limit of sulphate in these salts (as well as for 
foreign halogens in the alkaline iodides) depends upon 
the slow rate of chemical action in very dilute solutions; 
and the needless introduction of time as an essential ele- 
ment of the test is undesirable. If the prescribed quan- 
tity of barium solution is carefully dropped out from the 
reagent bottle in making the teet, the word '* immediate" 
will imply a much shorter time with an expert manipu- 
lator than with a novice. 

A PLAN SUOOBSTED, BASED UPON THE USE OF DILUTE STAN- 
DARD SOLUTIONS FOB COMPABISON. 

The object of this 'paper is not to find fault with the 
tests as now officially prescribed, but to suggest an im- 
provement. 

Both volumetric and gravimetric processes are pre- 
scribed in many articles of the Pharmacopoeia, but the 
needless extension of these would detract from the popu- 
l£U* character of the work. Any revision of the present 
method of testing should conform, where practicable, to 
existing usage, should reauire as few additional applian- 
ces as possible, and shoula prescribe essentials only, while 
recommending in detail whatever may subserve tne con- 
venience of the operator. I propose, in all the ordinary 
qualitative tests tor impurity (except where mere traces 
are to be excluded), the folio wine essential features: 

1. A solution of the chemicals to be tested, of known 
strength. 

2. A dilute standard solution, reacting like the impu- 
rity to be limited. 

3. Direct comparison of the two solutions, so conducted 
as to allow a careful judgment of the relative intensity of 
the two reactions. 

Let us now consider the most convenient method of 
carrying out these essentials in the average drugstore, 
for which the work is desimed. 

In preparing solutions oithe chemicals to be tested, a 
strength of I per cent is now prescribed in so many cases 
that tms may be regarded as the rule, exceptions being 
indicated where necessary. The solution of 1 Gm. made 
up to 100 C.c. should be regarded as a sufficiently accurate 
approximation for the qualitative tests. 

The standard solutions for comparison may be prepared 
by suitable dilution of the ** teet solutions" of the U.S. 
Ph. , if these are carefully made. Under the present direc- 
tions, 1 part of the solid is usually dissolved in 10 parts 
or i^j 20 parts of the solvent; test solution of potassio- 
cupric tartrate alone (about tHv normal) contains a given 
weight of salt, made up to a given volume. The system 
of making up to a certain volume in each case would 
seem most convenient, imless measuring fiasks are rare 
among druggists ; but this is a praictical point which 
others must decide. 
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The present test solution of voteLB^i^f^qJ^IPbate contains 
one-sixteenth by weight of salt, or aboni ^ Jlfgn,. of sulphi- 
on in each C.c. ; while the 1-per-cent s^^ution contains 10 
Mpn. of salt in each C.c. If 1 C.c. ot BUcb test solution is 
diluted to 340 C.c, it would contain 0.1 Afgm. of sulphion 
in each C.c. If equal volumes of the two solutions (treated 
at the same time with eaual volumes of solutions of barium) 
give like precipitates, tne salt contains not far from 1 per 
cent of sulphion, probably a larger amoimt than will be 
allowed in any chemical, if the requirements of the new 
Pharmacopoeia keep pace with the progress of manufac- 
ture. The formula for a given cnemical might read : 
** a 1-per-cent solution must contain less sulphion than 
an equal volume of dilute standard solution "; or, for a 
higher standard of purity, a 2-per-cent solution, 6-per- 
cent solution, etc., may be specified. 

Further details of the plan can be worked out to better 
advantage after the Committee on Revision have deter- 
mined what degree of purity shall be required for the 
official standard. 

In case of acids the precipitation may be hindered ; 
these may be nearly neutralized before diluting to the 
requisite volume, if special experiments prove this to be 
needful. 

Finally, in making the comparison of the two solu- 
tions, two modifications of method have been tested. 
One is to use test tubes of like size, and note precipitate 
by transmitted light. It is most convenient to stand a 
few feet from a window and look at a horizontal bar of 
the sash through both tubes; a difference in opacity is 
then easily seen. Similar results are obtained by holding 
a pencil or the finger horizontally behind both tubes, but 
care must be taken to hold it equally distant from both. 

Perhaps a more satisfactory method of comparison is 
the use of two small beakers of the same size, contcdning 
10 to 30 C.c. of each solution (making the fiuid 1 to 3 Cm. 
in depth), and placing these upon a printed page. That 
of the U. 8. P., with its variety of type, is well adapted 
for the purpose, and it will usually be found that some of 
the letters can be seen more distinctly through one of the 
fluids than through the other. 

To complete the proposed system, it will be needful to 
agree upon the strengtn of the dilute standard solutions. 
A selection from the **test solutions,*' diluting about 1, 
2, or 3 C.c. of each to 1 liter, may prove convenient. 

ADDmONS TO THE PHARM AOOPOUA. 

In order to present the objects of this paper in more 
concrete form, the following matter is suggested for the 
revised Pharmacopoeia, with the recommendation that 
details be subjected to a rigid investigation, under a 
committee of competent analysts, before their final 
adoption. 

Add to the "Preliminary Notices," page xli., as fol- 
lows: 

Qualitative Tests for Impurity of Chemicals. 

These tests are of two kinds: First, to show that all 
traces are absent (such, at least, as may be recognized by 
the usual methods), and, second, to show that traces, if 
present, do not exceed the limit fixed by the Committee. 
The analyst is expected to understand the general prin- 
ciples of qualitative analysis, as set forth in the ordinary 
text books on this subject, and to conform to their re- 
(luirements. The directions here given are intended to 
indicate the degree of precision expected in the exclusion 
of impurity, and are based ui>on the judgment of the 
Committee regarding the standards practicable in the 
present state of chemical industries. 

The following conditions must be observed (so far as 
they are applicable), except as modified by speciid re- 
quirements printed elsewhere: 

Solution to be Tested.— This shall contain not less than 
1 per cent (or 1 Gm. per 100 C.c.) of the solid substance 
to be examined. Fluids may be diluted to 5 volumes. 
Strong ax^ids may be partly neutralized, and salts may be 
acidified (as may be needful in special tests) previous to 
such dilution. 

Quantity of Eeagent Used.— Test solutions may be 
added, amounting to one-tenth of the volume of solution 
tested: 10 C.c. andl C.c. are recooormended in most cases, 
when traces are to be excluded. 

Definition of Precipitate.— Any perceptible cloudiness 
or opalescence appearing within ten minutes after the 
addition of test solution, when examined in good Ught, 
will be regarded as a precipitate; and the chemical ^all 
be deemed impure, except when a special *' limit " is fixed 
as the standard. 

Dilute Standard Solutions.— This new class of reagents 
is designed to aid in fixing the limit of impurity, and 
they must be made with care to contain the prescribed 
proportion of each reagent. When prepared by diluting 
^^test solutions," these also must be made of the exact 
strength named. They will be indicated by the follow- 
ing brief designations: 

Solution A: Made by diluting 1 [2, or 3] C.c. test solu- 
tion of potassium sulphate to 1 liter; used in testing for 
limit of sulphate and alkalies. 
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Solution B: Made by diluting C.c. test solution of 

barium cbloride with pure distilled water to 1 liter; used 
in testing for tbe limit of alkaline earths and chlorides. 
On adding test solution of silver nitrate to ** Solution B," 
the opacity should not perceptibly increase in diffused 
daylight after the first minute. 

It may be desirable to add others, as: 

Solution C: Containing magnesium sulphate, for tests 
of magnesium and sulphates. 

Solution D : Containing sodium carbonate or potassium 
bicarbonate, for tests of carbonates and alkalies. 

Solution E: Containing* ferric chloride, to test for iron. 

Method of Testing for Limit of Impurity.— The essential 
point is to make a direct comparison (under like condi- 
tions) of the solution under examination with an equal 
volume of the ** dilute standard solution." The reaction 
for impurity should always fall below that of the standard. 
For tests which depend upon precipitation^ equal volumes 
of the two solutions are to be placed in similar vessels, and 
equal quantities of the reagent added to both. 

Either of the following methods may be used; the first 
being the simpler, while the second admits of nicer dis- 
tinctions. Care must be taken to have the vessels equal 
in size, and especially to observe through layers of equal 
thickness. If the opacity rapidly increases, the reaction 
should continue until no further change is apparent. 

First Method: Mix 10 C.c. each of the two solutions 
with 1 C.c. of test solution in test tubes ; observe a hori- 
zontal bar through both, and note which fiuid is the more 
opaque. 

Second Method: Mix like portions (20 C.c. each) with 
test solution in two small bearers, and place these on a 
sheet of test type; note the smallest letters that are legible 
through each. 



The Estimation of Urea by Means of Hypochlorite. 

Mb. D. B. Dott recently presented the followinfi^ paper 
on the estimation of urea to the Pharm. Society of Great 
Britain (after Pharm. Joum,) : 

Of the various methods which have been proposed for 
the estimation of urea, that which enjoys most favor as 
an expeditious and sufficiently accurate process is the 
hypobromite method. Urea and hypobromite react ac- 
cording to the general equation: COUiNj + SBrHO =COs 
-hSELBr 4-2HaO+N. A strong alkaline solution is employed, 
whereby the carbonic anhydride is absorbed, so that it is 
only necessary to measure the volume of nitrogen, and, 
after the usual corrections, to calculate its equivalent of 
urea. The calculation shows a constant deficiency of very 
nearly 8 per cent of the urea actually present. 

Different forms of apparatus have been suggested for 
conducting the operation, a useful modification being de- 
scribed by Mr. Gerrard. Mr. A. H. Allen advised the adop- 
tion of the nitrometer for the purpose, and that is the ar- 
rangement which I have employed. I have not, however, 
used hypobromite. but hypochlorite, and that is the point 
which I wish to bring forward. The solution of hypo- 
chlorite is easily prepared by mixing one part of chlo- 
rinated lime with three of water, and filtering. The 
nitrometer is now filled with this solution, and a mea- 
sured quantity of the urine (say 4 C.c.) introduced'by the 
funnel, any small, amount adhering to the sides being 
washed in with a few drops of distilled water. The tube 
is now turned over twice from its perpendicular position, 
in order to mix the liquids, and in a few minutes the re- 
action is complete. It is weU to introduce a little baryta 
solution to make sure that all the carbonic acid is ab- 
sorbed, and then a few drops of methylated spirit to re- 
move Uie froth and permit the recuiing to be accurately 
made. 

The following results were obtained. With hypochlo- 
rite solution 2 C.c. urine gave— 

(a) 21.6 Co, nitrogen. 

(b) 21.6 " 

A solution of Dure urea was prepared containing 2 Gm. 
in 1(X) C.c, ana 4 C.c. of the solution treated with the 
hypochlorite solution: 

(a) 29.0 C.c. nitrogen. 

(b) 28.8C.C. 

(c) 29.0 Co. 

Twenty-nine C.c. nitrogen, after making the necessary 
corrections, are very nearly equivcdent to the 0.08 Gm. 
urea used. These results indicate that the hypochlorite 
of calcium is as trustworthy a reagent as the hypobro- 
mite of sodium. But, it may be asked, does the former 
possess any advantages over the latter? I decidedly 
think so. In the firs!^ place, the hypochlorite of calcium 
solution keeps unimpaired for a considerable time, while 
the sodium hypobromite rapidly deteriorates and becomes 
useless. Secondly, the hypochlorite solution is easily 
prepared, while the hypobromite solution is rather trouble- 
some and disagreeable to make, especially where there is 
not a eood draught. Lastly, the hypochlorite solution is 
much less costly than the sodium hypobromite. 



THE MUSE DEEB.* 



THE Berlin Zoological Garden has come into possession 
of the first living specimen of the male musk deer 
which has ever reached Europe. Dr. Heck, the director 
of the Garden, obtained it last year, by purchase, fromW. 
Jamrach, the well-known importer of animals, etc., of 
London. On looking at the little animal when lying in 
its cage, it appears like a puny fawn of dark chocolate- 
brown color, with a few indistinct but lighter stripes and 
spots upon the rump, and a somewhat grayish head end- 
ing in a peculiar broad snout. When it is at liberty, how- 
ever, its movements and actions are so singular that it 
seems to many visitors to have a resemblance to a kanga- 
roo. A favorite position of the animal is to sit upon its 
haunches, Curving the back very considerably, and placing 
its fore feet far between its hind feet. Frequently, after 
remaining in this position for a long time, it suddenly 
twists, hfts and turns the fore'part of its body in a most 
astonishing and almost incredible manner, jumps to and 
fro, and suddenly perhaps assumes the r6le of a beast of 
prev cautiously sneaking or prowling. Its small, long, 
and pointed hoofs are placed fiat on the ground, and the 
fetlocks are so low that they touch the ground likewise. 
No illustrations which have heretofore appeared, and 
which have been made after museum specimens, do justice 
to the animal. No doubt its agilitv, ouild, and manner 
of movement are closely connected with the features of 
the rugged and mountainous regions of its habitat, which 
extends throughout eastern and central Asia at an eleva- 
tion about equivalent to the snow line. The male animal 
is distinguished from the female particularly by having 
protruding tusks, like those of a boar ; on the other hand, 
there is not a sign of antlers noticeable. 

The illustration accomi)anyinR this note is taken from 
the Uluatrirte Zeitung (Leipzig), No. 2434. 



Tincture of Musk. 

The U. S. Pharmacopoeia directs that tincture of musk 
should be made of 10 parts of grain musk extracted with 
dilute cdcohol to yield 100 parts of tincture. The officinal 
musk is pure grain musk, which in recent years has 
ranged in price from $20 to $35 per ounce, making a tinc- 
ture prepared by this process cost from $30 to $50 per 
pint. It IS charged that the amount of menstruum used is 
not sufficient to exhaust the musk, and the process is con- 
sequentlv extravagant and wasteful of this expensive 
drug. To show the truth of this, 1 Gm. of musk, treated 
by tne officinal process, yielded 20 per cent of extractive. 
Tne residue again treated with the same amount of men- 
struum yielded a tincture with 6 per cent of extractive, and 
a third maceration gave a tincture still containing a con- 
siderable amount of odorous matter. 

The writer suggests that the process be revised so as to 
give a strength of 8 grains per fluidounce with diluted 
^Icohol as a menstruum. This tincture would be nearly 
identical with the Gter. Pharm. tincture.— G. M. Bbrinqsr, 
Am. Jour, Pharm, ^ April, 1890. 

The Behavior of the Cinchona Alkaloids towards 
Xylol and Mayer's Beagent. 

A. J. SwAViNQ and A. Hilobr have had occasion to in- 
vestigate the solubility of the four principal cinchona al- 
kaloids in xylol (boiling point 136-139' Cf. = 277-282' F. ; 
mixture of pcu^a- and meta-xylol), and have found the fol- 
io wing rates: 



1 part of 


▲t ISC' C. is soluble 
In — partsof zyloL 


▲tl88» CIS soluble 
In— parts of xylol. 


Quinine 

Quinidine 


909 

211 

7407 

2222 


155 
8 


Cinchonine 


170 


Cinchonidine 


78 







The temperature 138' C. happened to be the boiling point 
of the xylol used in these experiments. 

Though the authors make no further statement regard- 
ing the application of the above data, it is evident that a 
method of separation of cinchona alkaloids can be based 
thereon. 

The authors have also studied the ratio existing between 
the four alkaloids and Mayer's reagent (an aqueous solu- 
tion of 13.546 Gm. of mercuric chloride and 49.8 Gm. of 
potassium iodide diluted to 1 liter) : 

One cubic centimeter of Mayer's solution corresponds, 
respectively, to 

0.0106 Gm. Quinine. 
0.0092 Gm. Quinidine. 
0.0079 Gm. Cinchonine. 
0.0091 Gm. Cinchonidine. 
— Mittheil, a, d, pharm, Inst, trlangen^ ii., 282, 

* See page 81. 
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The Botanic Qardens at Kew. 



It is now about two hundred years- the exact date is 
not known — since Lord Capel laid out the garden that 
has become a scientific institution of world-wide fame 
and influence. Switzer says, in his quaint '' Iconograpbia 
Kustica^" 1718: **The earliness with which this lord ap- 
pe^ured in g£u*dening merits a very great place in my his- 
tory, and a better pen than mine to draw it." On the 
death of Lord Capet in 1696, the estate of Kew House, in- 
cluding the Q^rden, passed into the hands of his son-in- 
law, who added to its importance for a while by making 
it the headquarters of English astronomy. It was after- 
wards leased by Frederick, Prince of Wales, son of 
George n. The Garden was made a scientific establish- 
ment—what they called a ** Physic Garden" in those 
days— by the widow of Frederick, the dowager Princess 
Augusta, under the advice of the Earl of Bute. She em- 

Eloyed William Alton to direct the scientific work, and 
ir William Chambers to direct the decorative gardening. 
** Science will ever be grateful to the one " says a writer 
in the Saturday Review^ **and Taste will never forgive 
the other while his constructions remain." In 1768 Sir 
John Hill published a catalogue of the plants at Kew. 
There were fifty ferns, about six hundred trees and 
shrubs, and several thousands of herbaceous plants. The 
list W6W not greatly lengthened twenty -one years after, 
when Alton issued the '* Hortus Kewensis " with the aid of 
Dr. Solander. But the collections made by Sir Joseph 
Banks in Captain Cook's famous voyage were deposited 
here; then those of Robert Brown and Allan Cimning- 
ham, who had accompanied Captains Flinders and King 
respectively to Australia; then the plants of Brazil and 
the Cape of Good Hope, gathered by Messrs. Bowie and 
Masson ; those of Caley, and Kerr, and Menzies, and a 
host of smaller collections. In 1810 William Alton, the 
younger, published a new edition of his father's work, 
which contained nearly 10,000 descriptions. About 1789 
the estate was bought by G^rge III., who devoted much 
of his leisure to its improvement. But evil days followed 
the death of Sir Josepn Banks, in whom Kew had a friend 
at court. For all Alton could do, the Gardens sank into 
neglect, and in 1888 it was proposed to disestablish and 
disendow them. A protest was raised, and. after further 
consideration, the Gftrdens were surrendered by the 
crown and became a national establishment in 1840. Sir 
W. J. Hooker was appointed director in the following 
year. Kew has been fortunate in having had few changes 
m its directors. It was in charge of William Alton from 
1769 to 1793; of WiUiam Alton, Jr., from 1793 to 1840; Sir 
W. J. Hooker was director from 1841 to 1866; his son, Sir 
Joseph D. Hooker, from 1866 to 1886; and to him has 
succeeded Mr. W. T. Thiselton I)yer. 

Under the directorship of Sir W . J. Hooker the Roycd 
Botanic Gardens rapidly advanced in importance. Dur- 
ing his term of office a report of the Progress and Condi- 
tion of the Gardens was made annually. This was super- 
seded in 1883 by a monthly Bulletin of Miscellaneous 
Information. The early reports of Sir William Hooker 
are interesting, besides their historic and scientific value, 
for the evidence they give of his sturdy, ceaseless battles 
with the Treasury. The director is pathetic, indimant, 
and argumentative by turns, and one way or another he 
continued to worry on till better times. In 1844 Sir Wil- 
liam took the first important step of his administration 
by petitioning for a grant of the Royal Fruit House, 
which he offered to fill with his private collection of plant 
products. It was allowed in 1847, and thus the Museum 
of Economic Botany had its origin. This branch of the es- 
tablishment now occupies threebuildings. Every tree and 
plant which is known to serve a useful purpose is repre- 
sented there, with illustrations of the manner of its em- 
ployment, if possible. While the collection is very pop- 
ular with the noliday visitor, who comes only to be enter- 
tained, any one can understand its serious vcdue to an in- 
genious and thoughtful mechanic or manufacturer. The 
Museum of Timber is largely used already. Cabinetma- 
kers and furniture manufacturers quite recognize by this 
time what a store of hints for their craft is garnered here. 
The utility of the Economic Section, moreover, is by no 
means confined to the inhabitants of the British Lslee. 
From every quarter of the globe samples of new products 
are sent for examination and report. 

So long ago as 1815 an Herbarium and Botanical Library 
had been projected at Kew. George III., doubtless per- 
suaded by Sir Joseph Banks, even raised a building for 
the purpose. After Sir Joseph's death, however, the 
scheme lapsed, and the building was granted to the Kine 
of Hanover. On his decease. Sir William Hooker urged 
the fulfilment of the old design, and his petition was 
granted when Mr. Bentham and Dr. Bromfield bequeathed 
their collections to the nation. The Herbarium of Kew is 
the largest in the world, and by far the most useful, be- 
cause it is also most admirably arranged. The number of 
specimens in it is not on recora. At Sir William Hooker's 
death, twenty-four years ago, a rough estimate made the 
number a million, exclusive of duplicates. The written 
catalogue fills two gigantic volumes, and has to be con- 
tinually posted up, for the collection increases by twenty 
thousand or so yearly. The dried plants in their portfo- 
lios stand in cases, and all are arranged upon the system 



of Sir Joseph Hooker's great wor^» *rf Genera Planta- 
rum." The student has only to gi"^^ ^^^'JUmber attached 
to any genus in that book, and the case fa unlocked and 
the portfolio laid befof'e him in a moment. There are no 
formalities to check the yoimg scholar here. He has but 
to present his credential to Prof. Oliver, keeper of the 
Herbarium, sign his name, and get to work. There are in- 
teresting features at every step of this noble collection, 
fascinating bits of history connected with every group of 
cases which bears the name of some distinguished bota- 
nist, the fruits of whose life-long labor are stored here. 
Of all these perhaps the hprbarium of Dr. Lindley is the 
most attractive. It occupies only four small cabinets, 
but the contents will surpass the visitor's utmost expec- 
tations. On the lower fioor is preparinK the catalogue of 
all plants known, for which Mr. Darwin left a bequest. 
Mr. Dayton Jackson, Secretary to the Linnsean Society, 
has had the work in hand over three years, and it is not 
nearly finished. He employs a staff at the British Mu- 
seum also. The catalogue of the library is not printed, 
but is contained in a ponderous manuscript volume in the 
keeper's room.* The books include, besides all modem 
volumes and pamphlets on botany, a great number of those 
antique curiosities which bibliomaniacs treasure. 

The work at Kew covers a vast field. In the first place, 
officially, stands the botanic interest— to study new plants 
and class them. Next, where plants are wanted for culti- 
vation which cannot be obtained readily in the market 
or which the service of the public demcinds, the Royal 
Gardens will supply them, if possible. Where diseases or 
vegetable or animal pests threaten local plantations. Kew 
wul look into the matter and consult with experts at nome. 
Kew is ready also to report and to obtain advice upon new 
industries which those upon the spot suggest. Further- 
more, it keeps £in eye on all institutions of the same class 
throughout the British Empire, which act in concert with 
their great model in the mother country, and through it 
with one another. Foreign institutions co-operate in like 
manner with Kew to a certain extent. From time to time 
the authorities at Kew publish a list of new plants, which 
at present seem to average five hundred to six hundred a 
quarter^ including those renamed for scientific purposes. 
From time to time, also, it publishes a list of the seeds 
matured in the Royal Gardens, which are exchanged, on 
application, with all regular correspondents. One of these 
seed lists mcludes something like four thousand species. 
This magazine of seeds is collected, nominally, for the ben- 
efit of institutions which may be able some time to re- 
turn the favor in part, but in practice no one who applies 
with a serious purpose for seeas or plants is refused. How 
the rapidly increasing population of the globe is to be 
provided with food and clothing is a problem which the 
authorities of Kew believe faUs within their department. 
They welcome every vegetable product which is reported 
to have qualities that make it useful to mankind, whether 
as a food, a medicine, a convenience, or a substance use- 
ful in manufactures. They are glad to report upon speci- 
mens of such substances, or to obtain the reports of trust- 
worthy experts. 

The story of the cinchona plantations is a good instance 
of the work of the Royal Gardens. Some forty years ago 
both the English and the Dutch authorities in the Ectst ui- 
dies took alarm at the growing price of quinine, due to the 
rapid decrease in the forests of cinchona in Peru. The 
Dutch moved first, and imported a great number of seeds 
and seedlings, which they planted in Java at a heavy cost. 
But, probably because they had no Kew to advise them, 
the Dutch had chosen a species which was hardly worth 
growing, and the plantations have long since been up- 
rooted. For some years the English government confined 
itself to importing seeds and plants, which died on the 
passage to India. This was evidently futile, and Sir 
WiUiam Hooker urged a systematic procedure. Mr. Cle- 
ments Markham in 1859 was sent to Peru to collect seeds 
and young trees. When he returned, his precious, stores 
were received at the Gardens^ nursed, and transmitted to 
India with trifling loss. This effort was successful. In 
the plantations of Bengal, laid out and managed by offi- 
cers recommended by Sir William Hooker, there were, 
at the date of the latest report, about 5,000,000 trees. 
From Kew cinchona trees have been distributed also to 
all parts of the world where there was a chance for suc- 
cessful cultivation. The plantations of Ceylon are onlv 
inferior to those of Ben«il. In Jamaica the sales of bark 
exceed £5,000 a year. The tree has been introduced also 
into St. Helena, Trinidad, Mauritius, Cape of (Jood Hope, 
Queensland, and many other settlements. The output of 
the cinchona dru^ from these sources up to 1880 was 
87,704 pounds, which, taking quinine at an average value 
of $2 an ounce, would represent $2,806,527. 

Ipecacuanha is a plant scarcely less important than 
cinchona itself. But few members of the vegetable king- 
dom so absolutely refuse to exist under anything short 
of perfectly satisfactory conditions. In 1866 Sir Joseph 
Hooker sent a specimen to the Botanical Gardens at Cal- 
cutta, which promptly died. Then a struggle began in 
which the advantage was now on one side, then on the 
other. In 1875 the director of the Calcutta Gardens tri- 
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umphantly reported that he had 100,000 nice young 
plants, but in 1886 the strain received from Kew direct 
alone survived—less than 5 per cent — ^and all hope of suc- 
cessful cultivation in India has been abandoned long 
since. Plants had been sent out to Singapore, however, 
in 1876, with much more lively confidence, and there per- 
severance found its reward. Ipecacuanha is established 
in the Old World at last, and the authorities of Kew may 
be trusted to diffuse the cultivation. Another instance is 
Liberian coffee, distributed from Kew to take the place of 
that grown in the East Indies, which was affectea with a 
fungoid pest^ and that of the West Indies, which suffered 
from the white fly. Liberian coffee, moreover, will thrive 
in hot and moist situations, where the Arabian variety is 
unable even to live. It has been introduced in a great 
many places; but, although its growth is very promising, 
it has nowhere become the general crop. This imperfect 
success was another problem for the investigators of Kew, 
and the solution is now believed to be found in the fact 
that the treatment proper for the Arabian berry after 
gathering is not suited to the Liberian with a widely dif- 
ferent pulp. 

Among tne many questions sent to Kew from all parts 
of the world, there must be some of trivial importance, 
or which could be perfectly well answered at the local 
botanic gardens ; but all genuine inquiries receive atten- 
tion. Debate has been gravely held, opinions even have 
been formed and reported, upon such matters as a South 
African cane which some gentleman in those distant parts 
thought adapted for fishing rods; upon the value of West 
African palm kernels as material for coat buttons ; upon 
a pithy stem which the government of a West India island 
believed suitable for razor strops. 

One function of a national institution very seriously re- 
garded at Kew is the training of voun^men to fill botanic 
situations in the colonies. Something is demanded of such 
young men beyond the practical knowledge which suffices 
at home. Insoruction is given them in the principles of 
scientific botany and those general conditions which rule 
the practice of horticulture under differing circumstances. 
The advantage of this system all around scarcely needs 
illustration. While serving the interests of the colonies 
it increases the sources of information for Kew, since all 
these emigrants keep up more or less of a correspondence 
with the institution in which they were trained. 

The village of Kew lies on the south side of the Thames, 
about six miles westward from Hyde Park Corner in 
London. ** The Gardens " are a favorite resort for holi- 
day-makers and tourists, being visited by six or seven 
hundred thousand persons yearly. Painters also flock 
.there in summertime. When the crown surrendered its . 
rights to them in 1840, the Gardens had an area of eleven 
acres and contained ten greenhouses of one sort or another. 
Sir William Hooker promptly begged permission to annex 
the Orangery and the land adjacent; then apart of the 
Pleasure Grounds; and after that the Rojral Kitchen and 
Forcing Grounds. All these petitions being g^ranted, by 
1847 the Gardens had reached their present dimensions — 
about seventy acres. Three years later, the rest of the 
Pleasure Grounds was granted for the establishment of 
an Arboretum, making tbe total area little less than two 
hundred and flfty acres. '* The Arboretum is the richest 
in Europe, no doubt," says the writer in the Saturday 
BevieWy ** but probably inferior to that of Harvard Uni- 
versity, where special attention has been paid to this 
department." This admission in a British journal, and 
the Saturday Review above all others, should be very 
gratifying to Americans. The failure of Kew's Arboretum 
to be the flnest in the world is explained on the ground 
that the soil — sandy and shallow, resting on a stratum of 
gravel— is unsuited to many kinds of trees. In former 
times, also, when an imperial collection had to be got 
together as quickly as possible and as cheaply, specimens 
were not planted with the care which might have over- 
come the disadvantage. It became necessary to recon- 
struct the Arboretum twenty years ago on this account. 
A singular example of the influence of fashion in garden- 
ing then came to light. The British public had been 
running after evergreens so hotly that nurserymen had 
ceased to jzrrow deciduous species. It seems incredible 
that the authorities of Kew should have asked in vain for 
months throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland for 
young aspens. As for American oaks, maples, etc. , they 
absolutely could not be found in the kingdom. Unscien- 
tific lovers of the beautiful may rejoice thnt it has not 
yet been found necessary to interfere with the old forest 
trees planted, perhaps, by Lord Capel. The newcomers 
are arranged by genus— all the willows, for example, 
with the alders, around the pretty lakes, pines here, 
cedars there, oaks, nuts, maples, tamarisks, camellias, 
ranunculus, etc. 

In the Garden proper the smaller plants are found in 
bewildering array. No list of the species represented at 
Kew has been taken since that of the younger Aiton in 
1810, but one is now being made. Some departments 
have been catalogued already. Of orchids there are 
about 1,400 species; ferns, 1,100; stove plants, 2,500; suc- 
culents. 1,000; palmsandcycads, 500; greenhouse plants, 
3,000; nerbaceous, 4,000; trees and shrubs, 3,000. In 
several cases, however, the figure is but a guess as yet. 
The total, great as it will prove to be, bears but a small 



proportion to the sum of Nature^s wealth. If we take the 
flowering plants cdone as enumerated in Bentham and 
Hooker's ** Genera Plantarum," there are 200 natural 
orders, 10,000 genera, and 100,000 species; and this 
leaves out of account the ferns and all the lower 
orders of the Cryptogamia. The Economic Section has 
few visitors, and they are not tempted to carry explora- 
tion far. Not a few of the culinary and medicinal nerbs 
in use are found here. If by some fatal chance the onion 
of commerce should be exterminated in the back gardens 
of England, Kew is prepared to replace it. Side by side 
therewith grow the patience-dock and the skunk-cabbage, 
the briony, the cuckoo-pint, the Japanese yam, and the 
all-good. In ferns the Kew collection is exceedingly rich. 
It has had three special benefactors in this department, 
to the first of whom, Mr. George C. Joad, the public is 
indebted for the charming rock garden opened in 1881. 
Sir Joseph Hooker had long been working for one, and 
the bequest of Mr. Joad's collection of ferns brought the 
matter to a crisis. Dr. Cooper Forster was an entnusiast 
upon the culture of filmy ferns, and Mr. W. C. Carbonell 
was specially interested in the cultivation of hardy ferns, 
particularly in the crossing of them and the development 
of sports. Both these gentlemen bequeathed their trea- 
sures for the nation's enjoyment when their own power of 
enjoying them ended. 

The glass houses at Kew are extensive structures. The 
Winter Garden covers more than an acre and a half of 
ground. The Palm House is 362 feet long and 100 feet 
wide. The new Orchid House is 140 feet in length, adding 
the two wings together. This last is not wholly satis- 
factory—to the orchid enthusiast an orchid house never 
is nor can be. Supplemented, however, by a low, neat 
range, from which the public is excluded, nearly all the 
1.4(W which form the national collection thrive admir- 
ably. British orchidists are proud of Kew nowadays, for 
it was not so satisfactory in this department a few years 
since.— Frederick A. Fernald in the Popular Science 
Monthly for May, 1890. 




A PEW HINTS ON GLASS-BLOWING. 

WHILE an ordinary alcohol lamp or Bunsen burner will 
answer as a source of heat for bending or moulding 
glass, in eases where small tubing and soft or lead glass are 
to be treated, it is under all circumstances preferable to 
be* provided with a blast lamp, since many pieces of appa- 
ratus cannot be properly constructed without this. A blast 
lamp, preferably for gas, may be either permanently at- 
tached to a table by a swivel joint and the blast worked 
by a treadle ; or the lamp may be transportable, and is 
then best worked by a Fletcher blower, with or without 
the interposition of reservoir bulbs to maintain a steady 
pressure. A regular glass-blower's table usually has two 
blast lamps facing each other, so that a piece of glass held 
between the blasts may be surrounded on all sides by the 
flame. 

Qlass to be worked by the blast lamp is generally used 
in form of tubing, sometimes in form of rods. The glass 
to be worked should neither be too hard nor too soft, as it 
will be diflBcult to maintain it at the proper plastic degree 
for being shaped. If it is too hard, it is apt to congeal on 
one side too rapidly when taken out of the flame. For the 
real shaping ot the glass into some form or other is always 
done outside of the flame. And if the glass is too soft, it 
is apt to bend or twist before the operator has acquired 
control over its formation. 

Before working the tubing it should be carefully cleaned 
inside and outside, so as to remove all dust, grease, and 
particularly all moisture. It should also be free from 
blisters, sand grains, or other visible defects at the place 
where it is to be heated. A cardinal rule in working glass 
is, not to heat it longer or more intensely than necessary. 

If a blast lamp is used, the piece of glass is first heated 
in the gas flame (without blast), being constantly turned, 
and the flame applied along some distance on either side 
of the working place, so as to prevent uneven shaping. 
When the article to be produced has been completed, it 
must be annealed by coating it with soot in the smoky 
flame of the gas jet deprived of air. If this is not done, 
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especially with thick glass, it is very liahle to crack 
afterwards. 

If only a small spot is to be heated— for instance, when 
a hole is to be blown into tubing — a small pointed flame, 
such as is produced with an excess of air, is used. When 
larger surfaces are to be heated, the full yellowish-tinged 
blast, with less air, is employed. 

One of the most simple operations is the turning over 
and smoothing of the edge of tubes— for instance, that 
of test tubes. Here it is only necessary to maintain 
a uniform high temperature. For ** turning over," a 
conical piece of wood charcoal or gas carbon, or a trian- 
gular piece of tinned iron, is used, against which the rim 
of the tubing is revolved in the flame. Gas carbon has 
the advantage over wood charcoal that it is much less 
liable to adhere to the glass, and that it does not i^ite 
when brought in contact with the flame. If the rim is to 
be entirely laid over, it is pressed, while soft, against a 
polished plate of carbon. It too strong a heat is applied, 
so that the glass shows signs of forming drops, the rim 
will collapse and the work is lost. 

Narrow glass tubing is better bent in simple Bunsen 
burners than in the blast flame. A very eood burner is 
that which delivers a flame from a long, horizontal slit. 
Whatever flame is used, the actual bending of the tube 
must not be done in the flame, but the tube, after it has 
been properly heated, must be withdrawn first. The 
heating and bending must be done over a small extent of 
surface at a time, and only to a moderate degree. The 
wider the glass tubing is, the more care must be used by 
the operator. When a workman finds that he cannot 
bend a piece of wide tubing without causing it to be mis- 
shapen, he sometimes fills the tubing with dry sand, 
which, to a certain extent, maintains the round bore of 
the tube. If a tube has collapsed, it may often be re- 
stored hj softening the collapsed part in the flame and 
blowing in the tube, the other end being plugged. Since 
the convex side of tubing, during the formation of the 
bend, is more stretched than the other, it must be more 
thoroufi^hly heated. 

A tube may easily be diminished in calibre, or drawn 
out to a point, by heating it uniformly over a smaller or 
greater surface— according as a short or long drawn point 
IS wanted — and then Kentiy drawing it in opposite direc- 
tions. Drawing out glass, of course, diminishes its thick- 
ness. If glass is to be drawn out without making it 
weaker, the place to be drawn out is first reinforced by 
gathering upon it an extra quantity of glass by heating 
and pushing it together so as to increase the thickness at 
that particular place. This ** gathering" of glass must 
be done cautiously and slowly, otherwise it will not be 
uniform, but wavy. 

• To form a tube closed at one end, it is first drawn out 
to a short point; the point is then closed by fusion, the 
adhering droplet of glass removed by a piece of glass rod, 
and the bottom smoothed by first heatine, then removing 
from the flame and blowing into the tuoe held upward. 
If the botitom is still misshapen, it is heated again and 
once more blown out. 

If a tube is too short to be taken hold of at both ends, 
one of its ends is softened in the flame, a piece of tubing 
or rod fused on to it, and the point thus formed. 

If the bottom is required to be flat, it is first blown out 
as just described, then heated a^m in the flame and 
pressed upon a freshly cut, flat piece of charcoal, from 
which it IS immediately returned to the flame and an- 
nealed by coating it with soot. If such flat bottoms ^re 
not carefully annealed, they are very apt to crack and 
drop off. 

Indentations, either in the bottom or in the sides of 
glass tubes, may be produced in a similar manner by 
softening in the flame and forming the depressions by 
means of a piece of charcoal or gas carbon. 

In holding a glass tube over a flame for the purpose of 
bending it, it should be grasped so that all weight is 
taken off the place to be heated. When tubing is very- 
long, so that the outstretched arms are unable to grasp it 
at the proper place, one end of it is laid in the loop of a 
piece of rope or string hanging from the ceiling, or may 
be held by an assistant who is trained to follow the mo- 
tions of the operator. 



Heliotrope Perfume.— E. Campe's formula in the 
Chemiker und Drogist for a perfume for retail sale is: 

Oil of Bergamot U oz. 

Yanillin 8 grains. 

Tinct. BeDsoin 2 drachms. 

Rectified Spirit 60 oz. 

Cochineal. — ^The cultivation of cochineal on the Island 
of Teneriffe was commenced about sixty years ago, and 
in 1^1 the first exports (about 19 pounds) were made. 
The shipments rapidly increased until 1869, when the 
maximum quantity of 1,888.708 pounds was exported. 
Since that time the cochineal trade has been on the de- 
cline, owing to the introduction and diffusion of the cocd- 
tar dyes; and the culture of the vine is again attracting 
more attention. 



ay, 1890. 

Notes on Essential Oils from. 3f^^. Sohimmel 
& Co.*s Report. 

Tha following notes on various essential oils and allied 
substances are taken from the April Bericht of Messrs. 
Schimmel, of Leipzig : 

Distillation in Fixcuo,— In some introductory remarks 
Messrs. Schimmel report that they have succeeded in at- 
taining a practical solution of the problem of distilling 
essential oils on a large scale in a vacuum. It is stated 
that the first large apparatus of the kind erected in their 
establishment has been at work for some weeks, and that 
the results leave no doubt that the influence upon the dis- 
tillation of essential oils will be great, since the injurious 
action of heat upon the easuy decomposable oils is 
avoided in proportion to the diminished atmospheric 
pressure under which they are distilled. 

Anise Oil and Anethol.—As characters for determining 
the value of anethol the specific gravity of the pure com- 
pound at 25 ** O. is given as 0.986 and the melting point as 
21' to 22" C, the latter being taken by simply inserting a 
thermometer into a flask with melting anethol. Ordi- 
nary anise oil is said to melt at 15" C, and the inferior 
qualities of anethol obtained by fractional distillation, 
between 16" and 21" C, according to the degree of purity. 
By repeated contact with air a small portion of anethol 
is oxidized, probably to anise aldehyde, the change involv- 
ing an increase in specific gravity and a lowering of the 
melting point. A sample of anethol that had been re- 
melted frequently and come into contact with air had a 
melting point of 19° to 20 and a spec. grav. of 0.990 at 
26" 0. 

AmicorRoot 0*7.— The stock of arnica-root oil having 
become exhausted, and no German roots being available, 
an experiment was made in distilling Italian roots, but 
these proved utterly worthless. 

Betel Oil. —Referring to Eykmem^e latest communication 
upon betel-leaf oil, the opinion is expressed that the dif- 
ferences observed b^ that chemist in the constituents of 
the oil distilled by himself and that distilled by Schimmel 
& Ck>. cannot be attributed exclusively to the fact that 
the former was distilled from fresh leaves and the latter 
from dr^, but are more probably referable to differences 
as to soil and climate in the conditions under which the 
plants they were derived from were grown. According 
to Evkman not only the two oils, but the phenols sepa- 
rated from them, differed in odor, the phenol from the oil 
distilled by Schimmel So Co. from dry leaves not even re- 
calling the smell of betel leaves. But in comparing the 
phenols from a;specimen of oil distilled from fresh leaves, 
placed at their disposal by Dr. de Vrij, Messrs. Schimmel 
failed to distinguish the slightest difference in odor from 
that of their own betel phenol, notwithstanding that the 
mixture from this oil of fresh leaves evidently contained 
a second phenol. Further experiments are deferred un- 
til the receipt from India of a supply of oil distilled from 
fresh betel leaves. 

Carrot Oil.— The oil obtained in the distillation of the 
dried fruit of Daucua Carota has been examined by Dr. 
Landsberg, who finds it to consist essentially of two con- 
stituents : (l)a terpene boiling between 159^ and 161^, be- 
longing to Wallach's groups of pinens ; (2) an oxyge- 
nated Dody, of the composition of CioHiiO, standing in 
near relation to cineol, and that may be considered as ter- 
pene monohydrate. No practical use for this oil has yet 
been found. 

CascarUla Oil.— There has been a remarkable demand 
for this oil within the last six months, but it is not known 
for what purpose it has been required. 

Cassia OH—Ab a consequence of the exposure in a for- 
mer report of the adulteration in China of cassia oil with 
resin, it is stated that this practice was at once abandoned. 
Some subsequent shipments, however, although of nor- 
mal specific gravity^ thin and beautifully clear, and free 
from adulteration with resin, petroleum, or fatty oil, were 
deficient in sweetness, and left on the tongue an unplea- 
sant bitter taste. Upon determining the proportion of cin- 
namic aldehyde, this was found to be low, varying between 
49.4 and 69.8 per cent. Further remonstrance was there- 
fore made, with the result that a later consignment con- 
tained from 70.9 to 77.7 per cent of cinnamic aldehyde, a 
quantity more nearly corresponding to that found in some 
old samples of the oil, as recorded in a previous report. 
Incidentally to the discussion, Messrs. Schimmel received 
the information that the Chinese now export two quali- 
ties of cassia oil, one distilled from the leaves and the 
other from the root of the cassia shrub, but it is not 
known at present which kind contains the larger propor- 
tion of cinnamic aldehyde. It is still considered that cin- 
namic aldehyde is the most important constituent of 
cassia oil, and the following indirect method of estimat- 
ing it is recommended : 75 Gm. of oil are mixed in a 
good-sized fiask with 300 Gm. of a boiUng 30 per cent 
solution of acid sodium sulphite. Cinnamic cudehyde 
separates immediately as a coagulum, and the mixture 
is well shaken and left to stand. When the proportion 
of aldehyde is large there is considerable development 
of heat, which must be controlled with cold water. About 
200 Gm. of hot water are then added and the whole is 
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heated, with freauent agitation, in a water-bath until the 
compound of alaehyde with the bisulphite is completely 
dissolved and the non-aldehydes form an oily layer on 
the top. After cooling, the non-aldehydes are removed by 
shaking first with 200 C.c. and then with 100 C.c. of ether, 
the ethereal solution is separated, the ether carefully 
driven off, and the residue weighed. The weight, deducted 
from that of the oil taken, gives the proportion of cinna- 
mic aldehyde. 

Elemi Oi7.— This distillate is said to be coming into 
demand as an addition to soap perfumes. 

EuoalyptuB OiL— It is reported that eucalyptus oil is 
now prepared on a large scale in the south of France. In 
Gladstone, Queensland, arrangements are said to have 
been made by a local chemist for the distillation of oil 
from Eucalyptus citriodora, a species that Rrows plenti- 
fully in Port Curtis district, to the extent of workmg up 
half a ton of leaves daily. The distillation of an oil from 
a eucalyptus, having a peppermint-like odor, is also 
spoken or. This oU, it is thought, would probably be de- 
rived from Evuialyptus Hcemaatoma^ since an oil from 
this species, previously examined, was found to contain, 
besides terpene and cymol, an oxygenated constituent, 
possibly identiccd with menthon. 

Fennel Oil. — The knowledge of the composition of fen- 
nel oil has hitherto been very superficial, being limited to 
the fact that it consists principally of anethol. A recent 
examination of the fractions boiling at low temperatiires 
has shown that, besides acids and aldehydes, dextropinen 
is present in large quantity. The fraction boiling at 160" 
consists of dipenten. There was also found a substance 
boiling at 190"-192", having an intensely bitter, campho- 
raceous taste, to vhich, conjointly with pinen and dipen- 
ten, the peculiar odor of fennel is due. This body is being 
further mveetigated. 

Qalanga Ot7.— Sp. gr. 0.921 at 16** C. ; boils between 170' 
and 275**. The oil contains considerable quantities of cin- 
eol, to which the camphor-like odor is due. 

Oalbanum Oil is described as pale yellow and of a very 
pronounced galbanum odor; specific gravity 0.914 at 
IS**; boils between 165" and 300° C, apparently without 
decomposition. 

Pine Oils.— -The consumption of different varieties of 
pine oil is said to have considerably increased during the 
recent epidemic. The oil from Pinus Picea, as well as 
the finer sorts of oil from P. sylvestris, have also been re- 
cently much used in the bonbon industry. It is pointed 
out that in the manipulation it is necessary before all 
things to prevent resinification by adding the oil dissolved 
in a little spirit to the sugar after it has cooled; if this rule 
be neglected, the bonbons acquire a disagreeable resinous 
taste. 01. pini pumilionis has been introduced into the 
new edition of the Austrian Pharmacoposia, where the 
characters of it given are ** colorless or green-yellow, pe- 
culiar aromatic agreeable odor, aromatic bitter and acrid 
taste; specific gravity, 0.860; boiling point. 170^ C." 
Messrs. Schimmel say that, unfortunately, tnese state- 
ments do not correspond to facts, and give no assistance 
in judging a genuine oil. According to their experience 
with pure distillates, the specific gravity is 0.861 to 0.865 
at 16" C, while the boiling point is about 160°-250®. 

Vahirian and Kesso OiL — The oil distilled from Japa- 
nese valerian or *' kesso root^Ms said to have rapidly 
come into favor (Pharm. Jour. [3], xix., 327, 843). From 
a practical point of view it is considered to be at least 
e^ual to the distillate from German roots, and possibly of 
still more powerful and persistent odor. The remarkable 
difference in the yield and composition of the essential 
oils, it is thought, might have its origin in climatic and 
soil conditions, especially since it has been shown that 
kesso root is not, as at first supposed, derived from Patri- 
nia scabioscR/olia Link., but from a variety of Valeri- 
ana officinalis L. It is pointed out that in the new edition 
of the Pharmacopoeia Neerlandica the specific gravity of 
valerian oil is given at 0.930-0.960, and in the Austrian 
Pharmacopoeia at 0.950, and that only the distillate of 
the European root would meet this requirement. The 
kesso oil or Japanese valerian oil has a sp. gr. of 0.996 at 
15" C. ; it is of a green color, possesses a somewhat thick- 
ish consistence, and in respect to odor can scarcely be 
distinguished from ordinary oil of valerian. When dis- 
tilled over an open fire considerable quantities of alde- 
hydes and the lower fat acids first pass over; then a hy- 
drocarbon boiling at 160% recognized as leevo-pinen. In 
the portion boiling between 170" and 180° dipenten was 
detected, but whetner it was originally in the oil, or was 
first formed under the infiuence of the acids and other 
constituents, has not yet been determined. The fraction 
boiling between 200*^ and 220" showed the presence of 
l.-bomeol and terpineol. Between 240^ and 260* the acetic 
and valerianic ethers of the l.-borneol passed over. Some 
of the foregoing bodies were already known with cer- 
tainty to occur in ordinary valerian oil, whilst the pre- 
sence of the others was highly probable. One constituent 
absent, however, from the ordinary oil, but present in 
the Japanese, is an oil boiling at 300", heavier than water, 
and almost odorless. This oil proved to be the acetic 
ether of an alcohol that has been named '^kessyl alcohol," 
and represented by the formula CmHmOs. It was obtained 



by saponification with alcoholic potash in large crystals 
shaped like a coffin lid, melting at 85**, boiling under or- 
dinary atmospheric pressure undecomposed at 300*'"S02", 
and under a pressure of 11 Mm. at 156*'-156", and yielding 
a laevopyre alcoholic solution. By oxidation witn potas- 
sium bichromate and sulphuric acid, a body was obtained 
containing two atoms of hydrogen less than the alcohol, 
which crystallized in dense needles, melting at t04"-105*, 
and boihng between 305"^07"; a solution was strongly 
dextrogyre. Kessyl alcohol is a monacid alcohol; the 
acetyl compound, which has the formula Ci4HM09.CHt- 
CO, IS a thick, oily, colorless liquid, with a laevogyre ac- 
tion on polarized light. In addition, kesso oil contains 
another constituent boiling at about 260" C. ; it is prob- 
ably a sesquiterpene, but no crystalline hydrochloric com- 
pound was obtained from. it. Fintdly, in the highest 
boiling portion there is a blue oil contained, possibly the 
same as that which occurs in chamomile oil and other 
essential oils.— Ptorm. Jour. 



A NEW SPECXPIC-QRAVITY APPABATUS. 

ANEW appcuratus for determining specific gravity has 
been constructed by Aug. Eichhom. 

It consists of a glass spindle having a grad- 
uated stem (of which only the lowest part is 
shown in the cut) and three bulbs, one of 
which (c) is intended to be filled with the li- 
quid to be examined, while b is empty and 
7 contains mercury as ballast. 

When the specific gravity of a liquid is to 
be determined, it is brought to the tempera- 
ture of 15' C. (69' F.). and the globe c of the 
apparatus then filled with it, so that when 
the stopper is inserted in d there will be no 
air bubble inside. The apparatus having 
been thoroughly wiped, if necessary, it is 
now immersed in water at 15° C, when it 
will sink to a certain depth. The figure on 
the stem even with the level of the water re- 
presents the specific gravity of the liquid.— 
Oerm. Pat, 49,683. 

ALCOHOL LAMP WITH ADJUSTABLE 
BUBNEB. 

WKlipphann, of Dresden, Germany, has patented an 
• improved alcohol lamp (Germ. Pat. 48,118) of the 
following construction : 

The lamp consists of a reservoir. A, connected with the 
burner C. The latter has a conical bottom. The reser- 
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voir contains a fioat adjustable by a screw. When the 
reservoir has been filled and closed, the level of the alco- 
hol in the burner may be adjusted by raising or depress- 
ing the float in the reservoir by means of the screw. In 
this manner the flame may be made small or large at will. 



ELECTBICITY AS A SOUBCE OF HEAT HT CHEMI- 
CAL WOBK. 

MR. R. Fkssendkn describes some new forms of chemi- 
cal apparatus (in Chem, News) in which electricity 
is used as tne source of heat. We give here a description 
of his apparatus for rapid evaporation in vacuo. 




A is a piece of plate glass, with hole bored in centre, 
and fitted with a cork, H, carrying two wires which are 
connected to the ends of the platinum coil, W, packed m 
magnesia. The dish, with the liquid, is placed on stand B, 
and covered by a bell jar. F is connected to a filter 

Sump, and the ends of the coil to a primary battery, 
[ore liquid is added from time to time through E. 
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The Manufitctiire of Phosphorus. 



From a paper on the present methods of manufacturing 
phosphorus, oy J. B. Headman, and published in the Jour- 
nal of the Society of Chemical Industry, we take the fol- 
lowing : 

Indescribing the manufacture of phosphorus as at pre- 
sent carried on, I purpose dividing it into several stages 
under the following heads : 

1. The preparation of phosphoric acid from phosphate 
of lime and sulphuric acid, with description of the appa- 
ratus employed. 

2. The concentration of the phosphoric acid, together 
with an account of the mixture of the acid with carbona- 
ceous matter. 

3. Phosphorus retorts and furnaces, with description of 
the'distillation and condensation. 

1. The Preparation of Phosphoric Acid, efc. —This is 

f)repared from one or other of the mineral phosphates of 
ime, which is ground to a fine powder and then decom- 
posed with chamber sulphuric acid of 1.65 specific gravity. 
The decomposition is effected in large wooden tuns made 
of pitch pine or other suitable wood and provided with 
agitators, also made of wood. 

!^Open steam is blown in during the operation. Sufficient 
sulphuric acid is added to convert all the lime present in 
the phosphate of lime into sulphate of lime. 

After the expiration of some hours, during which the 
contents of the tuns are continually agitated, the emul- 
sion is run off to large wooden filters lined with lead and 
provided with false bottoms, or having ashes in layers of 
various sizes spread over the floor of tne filters. 

Here the hydrated sulphate of lime is separated from 
the solution of phosphoric acid, which passes through the 
filter as a bright and clear sherry-colored fluid. 
F At first the phosphoric acid runs from the filters at a 
specific gravity of 1.17, but gradually it gets reduced by 
careful washing to 1.01 specific gravity. 

Special precautions are observed to avoid cracks on the 
surface ofthe gypsum contained in the filters, the forma- 
tion of which would form too ready an outlet for the wash- 
ing water. 

Whenever the effluent from the filters reaches the spe- 
cific gravity 1.01 the washing is stopped, and the hydrated 
sulphate of lime is piled up in the centre of the niters to 
drain, and finally it is thrown out. 

This waste product generally contains about 62 per cent 
of water, and when this is expelled by heat, what is known 
as phosphatic gypsum is obtained. 

2. The Concentration of the Phosphoric Acid, and Ap- 
paratus employed.— TYie strong phosphoric acid liquor 
flowing from the gypsum filters is blown by one of the 
acid-resisting steam elevator ' * blow jacks '' to stock tanks, 
and from there it is run by gravity to the evapora- 
tors, which are circular tanks made of iron or wood lined 
with thick lead, and heated by means of lead coils and 
high-pressure steam. Each evaporator is provided with 
an agitator, which is kept in motion during the evapora- 
tion. 

Sulphate of lime, which is slightly soluble in the acid 
liquors, is deposited as the evaporation advances, and so 
great does this deposit become that filtration or decanta- 
tion is necessary before the acid attains the degree of con- 
centration required. If no agitation is employed during 
the concentration, the gypsum firmly attaches itself to the 
coils, forming around them a thick coating which must 
be removedby chipping. The precipitated gypsum is 
thrown on a filter and washed in the manner previously 
described. When the clear acid liquor becomes concen- 
trated to specific gravity 1.4 or 1.5, the evaporation is 
stopped ana any deposited gypsum again separated. 

The strong solution of phosphoric acid should now con- 
tain a mere trace of Ume. Any iron, alumina, or mag- 
nesia present in the original phosphate.of lime is dissolved 
to a considerable extent by the sulphuric acid treatment 
and appears in the acid lii^uor. 

The strong syrupy acid is now mixed with carbonaceous 
matter, such as wood charcoal or coke, in coarse powder, 
to the extent of about 25 per cent. It is then carefully 
desiccated either in iron pots or in a muffle furnace, so as 
to expel the moisture, sulphurous acid, and hydrocarbons, 
and afterwards it is carefully stored away in air-tight 
iron boxes ready to be used in distillation. 

3. Phosphorus Retorts and Furnaces, unth Description 
of the Distillation and Condensation,-'The distillation is 
carried on in small bottle-shaped retorts, made of the best 
weathered and prepared Stourbridge fire clay. These re- 
torts or pipes are about 3 feet long by 11 inches in ex- 
ternal diameter, the clay being about 1 inch thick. The 
retorts are placed in a furnace something like a Bel- 
gian zinc furnace in construction, but having only two 
tiers of retorts, each row being placed back to back with 
their narrow mouths projecting an inch or so through the 
brickwork. 

There are twenty-eight retorts in one furnace; that is to 
gay— taking one side of the furnace and considering it for 
a moment— there are in the first tier seven retorts, and 
directly above these there are seven others, making 
xourteen retorts, which, as explained, project slightly 



through the side of the furnace. ^^ ^^ier side of the 
furnace is similarly equipped. . 

The mouths of the retorts are conneciei to th^ conden- 
sers by two-inch malleable iron or copper pipes, which are 
luted with clay joints both to the retort and the conden- 
ser. Hot water is used in the condensing trough, so that 
whenever the phosphorus is condensed it fuses and runs 
down by gravity to the lower end, and may then be 
lifted out conveniently by a ladle. Each retort holds be- 
tween twenty and thirty pounds of phosphorus mixture, 
and yields up the phosphorus which exists in the free un- 
combined phosphoric acid in about fifteen hours. 

When distillation is completed, the two-inch pipes are 
disconnected from the retorts, the residue is rapidly with- 
drawn, and the bench of retorts again recharged, the heat 
being steadily maintained. Should a retort be cracked or 
fused either at the distillation or charging, any phosphorus 
mixture it may contain is withdrawn, the dampers are 
closed, and the retort removed from the furnace. A new 
retort, heated in an adjoining kiln to the required tem- 
perature, is substituted, and all proceeds as before. 

The crude phosphorus thus obtained is dark mfidiogaoy 
brown in color. It contains a good deal of impurity. 

4. Refining and Packina.—The crude phosphorus is 
fused under water in a lead-lined circular tank heated by 
lead coils for high-pressure steam, or steam- jacketed. As 
much water aa can be safely decanted off the surface of 
the crude phosphorus is removed, and about 4 per cent of 
bichromate of potassium (or the weight of the crude phos- 
phorus) is added in solution. An agitator with whicn the 
vessel is provided is set in motion and is continued in mo- 
tion during refining. After stirring for half an hour with 
the solution of bichromate, about the same weight of oil 
of vitriol is added; in this way chromic acid is fcfrmed, 
which oxidizes the lower oxides of phosphorus and leaves 
the element pure and nearly colorless. Another method 
of refining, and one more suitable under certain conditions, 
is to redistil the crude phosphorus in an iron retort. The 
phosphorus distils over rapidly and at a comparatively 
low temperature. A combination of these two methods 
is in some way desirable. 

The refined phosphorus is next moulded into *^ wedflres " 
or ** sticks.'* The wedges are made by melting the phos- 
phorus and transferring it to circular tin dishes 10 inches 
m diameter by 4 inches deep, and when filled a star-shaped 
mould is introduced into each^ which divides the circle 
into 10 wedge-shaped pieces, smtable for packing into tin 
cases. 

After this cold water is introduced, which soon solidi- 
fies the phosphorus and admits of its easy removed. 

Fitjeoor. 

Tms is the name bestowed by Casati (Raccoplitore 
Medico) upon an absolutely pure cod-liver oil, deprived of 
fat and non-emulsionized, mixed with a certain propor- 
tion of creosote, which latter dissolves easily in all oils 
and is not modified by them. One tablespoonful of the 
new preparation corresponds to two of ordinary cod-liver 
oil. It has the property, according to Casati, of destroy- 
ing the bacillus of tubercle, rapidly diminishing the tu- 
berculous secretion, suppressing the hectic fever and night 
sweats, and rapidly ameliorating the general condition. 
Its effects upon nutritioDj says Casati, are most striking, 
the patient gaining in weight almost from the commence- 
ment of its use. The * ^huiJe defoie de nwrue creosotSe, " or 
creosoted cod-liver oil, prepared by Rigand & Chopoteaut, 
of Paris, seems to be about the same thing as the **' pitje- 
cor " of Casati, and some remarkable instances of its value 
in phthisis have recently been recorded in French medi- 
cal journals. 

Note on Sulphonal. 

The results of an exhaustive physiological and clinical 
study of sulphonal are communicated by Dr. John (Gor- 
don, of Aberdeen, to the British Medical Journal In its 
effects upon muscle substance. It would appear from this 
that sulphonal has a close resemblance to paraldehyde 
and urethane. The clinical experiments show that small 
doses (5 to 10 grains) have the effect of increasing the ex- 
cretion of urea, while doses of 30 to 40 grains decrease the 
excretion. The hypnotic has a tendency to decrease the 
. excretion of phosphates. It has practically no effect 
upon digestion. The most important part of the paper is 
that in which the author shows that smcdl doses are use- 
less for producing sleep ; at least 30 grains must be given, 
and sometimes 60 to 80 grains are required. Generally 
there are no unpleasant after-effects, but occasionally the 
drug appears to give rise to certain cerebral symptoms, 
notably giddiness, and distinct feelings of depression.— 

Chem, and Druggist, 

•»> 

Terpin Hydrate in Whooping Cough.— Dr. Manasse 
recommends in the Therapeutische Monatshefte the use 
of terpin hydrate as a remedy for whooping cough. He 
used it with success in forty-one cases, giving it to youn^ 
children even under a year old, in daily doses of ^ 
grains ; the average dose in powder form was 7 to 15 
grains three times a day. He claims to have observed, 
after four or five days of the treatment, a distinct de- 
crease in the number and intensity of the attacks. 
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THE nmnSTBIAL FBEFABATION OF NITBO- 
QLYCBBIN. 

THE manufacture of nitroglycerin dates back about 
twenty years, but a description of the process em- 
ployed is not commonly met with, most descriptions re- 
latmg only to its preparation in the laboratory and on a 
smaliscale. 



tioned. The process is the same as thai in use for the last 
few years at Cengio, Italy. 

Though there are more elaborate machines than the 
one we are about to describe, there are none that are 
more remunerative, as the average yield in the most ex- 
tensive works is never more than 200 parts of nitroglyce- 
rin for 100 parts of glycerin submitted to the reaction 
—proportions obtained at the works we have taken for a 





Fio. 1.— The preparation of nitroglycerin in the laboratory. 

Nitroglycerin is produced by the action of nitric acid on 
glycerin— a reaction which maybe represented by the fol- 
lowing formula : 

C,H.(HO), + 8flN0, = C,H5(N0,),0, -f 8fl,0 
glycerin. nitric acid. nitroglycerin. water. 

Besides the nitroglycerin obtained by replacing the 
three molecules of hydroxylof the 
glycerin by three molecules of ni- 
tric peroxide, there is, as may be 
seen, a formation of water, which 
is absorbed by the addition of sul- 
phuric acid. 

In the manufacture of nitrogly- 
cerin the apparatus used is capa- 
ble of producing about 100 Kgm. 
of the substance every half -hour. 
Fig. 2 shows the interior of the 
laboratory ; Fig. 3, the appearance 
of the apparatus; Fig. 4, a bird's- 
eye view of the works at Cengio, 
in Italy. 

Before passing these works in 
review, let us study the prepara- 
tion of one kilogramme of nitro- 
glycerin. 

Prepare separately in a glass 
cylinder (Fig. 1) 1.6 Kgm. of ni- 
tric acid at 48% and 3 Kgm. of 
sulphuric acid at 66" ; allow this 
to cool, after having sufficiently 
stirred it with a glass rod; then 
place the cylinder in another re- 
ceptacle, fiUed with cold water, 
and drop into the mixture 500 
drops of glycerin marking 30\ stirring all the time. 

Tne reaction is accomplished when the glycerin is intro- 
duced, and the nitroglycerin settles at the bottom of the 
cylinder in a whitish, opaque mass of flaky aspect. 

Rid the mixture 
of the excess of acid, 
wash thoroughly 
with water, and fin- 
ally with a solution 
of carbonate of so- 
dium until test i)a- 
per shows no acid- 
ity. 

Thus the nitrogly- 
cerin has passed 
through the succes- 
sive phases of in- 
dustricd manufac- 
ture — preparation 
of the acids; rea^:- 
tion of the glycerin 
on the mixture, re- 
sulting in the forma- 
tion of the nitrogly- 
cerin ; separation of 
the acids; washing 
the nitroglycerin 
with running water, 
and finally with car- 
bonate of sodium to complete its neutralization,* 

Let us now consider our industrial manufactory, which 
will be easily understood if the reader will bear in mind 
the principal points of the proceedings already men- 

* These operatlonB are without danger, but might become dangerous to'one 
not fteniliar with explosiye bodies. 




Fio. 8.— Industrial apparatus used in the manufacture of«nitro- 
glycerin. 




Fio. 4— Bird's^ye view of the laboratories at Cengio. 



Fio. 2. ^Preparatory laboratory of nitroglycerin at Oenglo (Italy). 

model. The two principal machines connected with the 
manufacture of nitroglycerin are, first, the pump supply- 
ing running water for the different manipulations; and, 
second, the machine for the compression of air, which 
furnishes the air necessary for the stirring and mixing of 
the ingredients. 

As the point of congelation va- 
ries with the external tempera- 
ture, from 8' to 9', sometimes even 
10', above zero, the least change 
in the atmosphere makes it neces- 
sary to heat the workroom by 
means of steam pipes, which are 
supplied by a boiler placed in an 
out-building distinct from the 
sheds where the dynamite is made 
(Fig. 4). The sheds are sunk in 
bastions of earth which surround 
and protect them. In the first 
and most important building we 
see the process of the reaction of 
the glycerin on the nitric and sul- 
phuric acids, already explained. 
Three or four apparatuses, similar 
to the one represented in Fig. 3, 
are ready to act; each one destin- 
ed to furnish 100 Kgm. of nitro- 
glycerin every half-hour, that be- 
ing the timeaUowedfor reaction.t 
The apparatus consists of a cy- 
linder madeof staves and strongly 
bound with hoops, the whole be- 
ing encased in lead, which resists 
the action of the acids. The di- 
mensions of the cylinder are as follows: 0.95 M. high 
by 0.85 M. in diameter, making the capacity about 600 
liters. Into this cylinder is emptied thegivcu proportion 
of the acid mixture— usually about 800 E^gm. of sulphuric 

acid to 150 Kgm. ni;- 
T trie acid. These 
two acids once mix- 
ed, the glycerin 
(about 50 Kgm.) is 
poured in very slow- 
ly. By the time €dl 
the glycerin has 
been introduced the 
reaction is accom- 

C" bed ; the latter is 
tened by a jet of 
compressea air, and 
the whole is cooled 
by two concentric 
streams of running 
water. 

In half an hour, 
with the above pro- 
portions, the opera- 
tion is finished and 
the nitroglycerin 
has only to be sepa- 
rated from the ex- 
of acid with 



which it is mixed, then washed and neutralized. 

To understand the different manipulations which are 
to transform the impure nitroglycerin still mixed with 

tWith two apparatuaee, allowing for emptying and cleaning, 700 to 800 ^m. 
of nitroglycerin can be manufactared in four hours, that being the amouns re- 
quired for tiie daily manufacture of 1,000 Kgm. of dynamite. 
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acids, all that is necessary is to consult Fig. 4. The im- 
pure nitroglycerin must first be separated from the ex- 
cess of acids, then thoroughly washed, and finally neu- 
tralized by being treated with carbonate of sodium solu- 
tion. 

From the preparatory house the nitroglycerin, still 
impure and mixed with acids, goes to another, in which, 
by a simple difference in density, the nitroglycerin is 
separated from the acids. From a lar^ lead cylinder, 
which is about 1 M. high and 0.70 M. in diameter, it passes 
through tubes to another room, being forced through these 
tubes by a flow of water, cold in summer, hot in winter. 
Once there, it falls into wooden vats filled with water, 
where its separation from the >cids is hastened by a jet of 
compressed air. 

On coming out of these vats it i>asses into others, 
where, by means of compressed air, it is stirred in a mix- 
ture of carbonate of sodium. 

After this thepwre nitroglycerin, now neutral to litmus, 
is taken to another house to be transformed into dynamite. 
Here it is put into zinc cylinders filled with water, after 
which it is filtered through felt tubes to remove trom it 
the traces of water it may have received. 

If any of our readers, to finish his education on the sub- 
ject, wishes to visit any of the works where nitroglycerin 
IS manufactured, either here or abroad, let him heed a 
word of advice : If you go, touch nothing ; do not even 
toofc too longj or you may brin^ home with you severe 
neuralgic pains, due to the rapid action of the vapors 
arising from tne nitroglycerin on an organization not 
accustomed to it. This mtoxication is a tmng for which 
as yet no remedy has been found, and it is one of the 
most annoying and curious phenomena connected with 
the manufacture of nitroglycerin.— After La Nature, 

The Opium Crop in Turkey. 

The following statistics give the pjroduction of opium 
in the whole of the Turkish Empire in Asia and Europe 
during the last twenty -six years, together with the high- 
est and the lowest prices of opium (in Turkish and British 
currency) on the Smyrna market during the season in 
question. The figures show that, since 1864, there have 
been i:S^,400 baskets of opium produced in the Turkish 
Empire, the Persian production not being included in the 
returns. Deducting from this toted the stock of opium 
now believed to be in existence— viz., 4,800 baskets (1,400 
baskets in Smyrna, 700 in Constantinople, 1,700 in Lon- 
don,.and 1,000 in America, etc.)— we have an average con- 
sumption, during the la&t twenty-six years, of about 
4,750 baskets of opium. 

The compjiratively large crops obtained since 1868 are 
explained by the fact that until that season the cultivation 
of the poppy was restricted to four or five provinces in An- 
atolia (Konieh, Karahissar, Sourahan, Bogaditch, and the 
neighborhood of Smyrna), but after 1869, when the fail- 
ure of the crop had caused an immense advance in the 
price of the dnig, the cultivation was extended to other 
parts of the empire, over the whole of northern Anatolia, 
and in Roumelia. Since that period the peasants became 
accustomed to the cultivation of the poppy, and the 
prices thenceforth became dependent upon the greater or 
smaller yield of the crop. It is said that the future of the 
opium industry in Turkey is becoming more uncertain. 
Tne extension of the railway system especially operates 
against the continuation of opium cultivation, because it 
encourages the growing of cereals, which require less 
attention, are less easily destroyed by inclement weather, 
and for which the demand is not so much influenced by 
speculation. 
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Thb Smtrka Prices 


DUBIMO THE SEASON. 


Ymab. 


Trai.D OF Crop. 








mghest. 


Lowest. 




Baskets. 


Piast. 8. d. 


Piast. s. d. 


1864 


8,400 


140 = 16 6 


Ill = 13 


1865 


4,850 


130 = 15 2 


94=11 


1866 


1,850 


160 = 18 8 


122 = 14 


1867 


8,000 


170 = 19 10 


120 = 14 


1868 


1,600 


890 = 45 6 


146 - 17 


1869 


8,500 


295 = 34 5 


180 = 21 


1870 


4,800 


270 = 31 6 


130 = 15 


1871 


8,500 


200 = 23 4 


130 = 15 


1872 


4,460 


220 = 25 8 


170 = 19 1 


1878 


8,150 


260 = 80 4 


165 = 19 


1874 


2,430 


274 = 32 


130 = 15 


1876 


6,300 


145 = 16 11 


122 = 14 


1876 


8,250 


190 = 21 6 


137 = 15 


1877 


0,450 


138 = 15 8 


122 = 13 10 


1878 


6,050 


145 = 16 5 


120 = 13 7 


1879 


4,800 


250 = 28 4 


135 = 15 3 


1880 


2,100 


250 = 28 4 


135 = 15 3 


1881 


11,000 


135 = 15 3 


103 = 11 8 


1882 


4,500 


135 = 15 3 


90 = 10 2 


1888 


6,970 


115 = 12 10 


86= 9 6 


1884 


5,400 


115 = 12 10 


90= 10 


1885 


7,400 


95 = 10 7 


80= 8 11 


1886 


7,600 


164 = 18 


68 = 6 11 


1887 


1,800 


180 = 19 10 


71 = 7 10 


1888 


7,800 


100 = 11 


62 = 6 10 


188(1 


5,000 


— = — 


— r= — 
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The Piper Betle L. (Chavica Betle Jlfiq.) is a creeper 
extensively grown in India and the 3£alay Peninsula, be- 
ing very commonly trained on the trunk tmd branches 
of the JEachvnomene grandiflora, a quickly growing tree, 
in the neighborhood of villages and in plantations. The 
leaf, well known as betel leaf, has lon^ been in universal 
use in these countries as a masticating stimulant and 
aromatic. The preparation known as ** p4n supari " (pdtn^ 
betel leaf, and supari, areca or betel nut) consists of a 
betel leaf made into a triangular packet, enclosing frag- 
ments of areca nut and catechu, with a smearing of wet 
lime. Cardamoms, nutmegs, cloves, camphor, and other 
aromatics are a common addition. Thus prepared it is 
an article of constant use for chewing among all classes. 
There is often a sense of languor when deprived of it ; it 
is a staple amenity in social life, and on occasions of cer- 
emony it is served gorgeously done up in gold leaf. When 
chewed it colors the saliva red, and, while it does not im- 
prove the appearance of the mouth, it is an undoubted 
antiseptic and stimulant, and is said also to improve the 
voice.* 

As an article of commerce, betel leaf is always green 
and fresh, and in transporting or storing it great care is 
taken, by frequent airing and wetting, to maintain its 
fresh appearance. For sale, the leaves are sorted one by 
one, the damaged rejected, and the others, tied in small 
bundles, are priced according to size and quality. 

The composition of betel leaf has not, to my knowledge, 
been thoroughly investigated. In 1885 I obtained from it 
by distillation two volatile oils, a heavy and a li^ht, and 
it is in connection with these products, round which con- 
siderable interest is gathenuK, that I write these notes. 

Professor Eykman, and Messrs. Bertram and Gilde- 
meister of the firm of Schlmmel & Co., have both ob- 
tained volatile oils, the former from fresh, the latter from 
dried leaves, but in neither case was the product obtained 
in two separate portions of different specific gravity. My 
experiments were performed in June, 1885, when 162 
pounds of fresh leaves of mixed quality, as obtained in 
the market, by being distilled in several portions, using 
the same original water throughout, yielded me 8 fluid- 
ounces of oil of specific gravity (unthout corrections) 
1.039, and 2i fluidrachms of a light oil, the former sink- 
ing and the Ifitter floating on the water of the receiver. 

Keferring to a fcdlure by Mr. Preble to obtain more 
than one oil— and that the light one— by distilling 90 
pounds of fresh leaves, Mr. Kemp said that it would ap- 
pear that in January, in the middle of the dry and cold 
season, the yield of oil is small and consists only of the 
light variety, while in June, in the hottest weather and 
at the commencement of the rains, the yield is lai^ and 
mainly consists of heavy oil. 

Eykman reported in November last, in the Berichte, 
the results of distilling a large quantity of Javanese 
leaves. The result was a proportionately very small quan- 
tity of volatile oil, clear, pale, greenish-yellow color, be- 
coming golden -brown by exposure to air; with the aroma 
of the leaf, a burning but agreeable taste, recalling mint 
or lemon, out somewhat like creosote. It was laevo-rota- 
tory ( — 3.5 for 200 Mm. by sodium light); s. g., 0.969 at 
27" C. Shaken with KHO solution, about one-third was 
dissolved, with gradual assumption of brown color, and 
from this solution diluted sulpnuric acid precipitated a 
brown phenol. For purification this phenol was redis- 
solved in KHO solution, shaken with ether (removing a 
small amount of oil of a pronounced mint taste), repre- 
cipitated with acid, and dissolved in ether, which now 
left a httle brown resin. The etherecd solution, after 
washing with water. W6is evaporated, and the residual 
phenol fractionally mstilled. Finally, the product distil- 
ling at about 237** C. was considered a pure phenol, and to 
this substance, constituting the main bulk of the phe- 
nolic li<}uid, Eykman gave the name of chavicol, 

Chavicol is a colorless liquid of a creosotic odor, soluble 
in alcohol, ether, chloroform, petroleum ether, KHO solu- 
tion, and very slightly in water or ammonia. Trials of 
its antisentic powers upon gelatin cultures showed that it 
is about nve times more efficient than phenol, and twice 
the strength of eugenol as a bacteria poison. 

For further particulars regarding the constituents of 
betel leaves, consult a paper by D. S. Kemp in the Phar- 
maceutical Journal of March 15th (from which the above 
is extracted), or Eykman's paper above referred to. 

The Future Supply of India-Bubber. 

The following account is taken from Industries (8, 187) : 
The work of collecting the crude rubber juice in Brainl 
has been left till recently to ienorant natives, who have 
destroyed millions of trees eitner by cutting them down 
or by tneir injudicious system of tapping. Latterly, how- 
ever, the province of Amazonas has passed laws to regu- 
late the season for tapping trees, ana awarded premiums 
to encourage the planting of new forests. 
Some twenty years ago the importance of the question of 

* On Betel and betel-chewing compare also: Dr. L. Leivto. **Ueber Areca 
Catechu, Ohavica Betle, und das Betelkauen.'^ Sro, Berlin, ISW. 
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the future supply of rubber was recognized by the British 
govemment, and James Ck>llins, of Edinburgh, was in- 
structed by the India Office to draw up a report concern- 
ing the rubber trees of America, and to ascertain whether 
they could be grown in India. The results of his investi- 
gations were published in 1872. In 1875 Robert Cross, of 
Liverpool, in concert with C. R. Markham, of Assam, 
went to Panama to collect seeds and cuttings of the Cen- 
tral American rubber tree {Castilloa), He was also sent 
by the India Office injthe following year to Par4 to collect 
information about the Par4 (Hevea) and Ceara (Manihot) 
trees, which produce the best rubber. The descriptions 
given in his official report show that he met with formi- 
dable difficulties in ^the course of his undertakings, but 
he succeeded in his main object. The seeds and cuttings 
which he obtained were duly sown and planted at Kew, 
and in due time dispersed over various botam'cal gardens in 
India and the colonies. As trees, they are now flourishine 
at Madras, Calcutta, and Zanzioar, also in Burmah and 
Ceylon. The ffreat superiority of the Para rubber {Hevea) 
over all other kinds has insured for it the most attention; 
but its cultivation has been very much of a failure, nota- 
bly in Assam and northern India, though not equally so 
in Burmah and Ceylon. It requires an equable, moist cli- 
mate without extremes of temperature. The Castilloa 
tree was reported a few years ago to be doing well in Bur- 
liar and otner places in southern India. Some attempts 
have been made to grow the West African tree (Lanaol- 
phia) in India. It is a hardy shrub, but takes up a good deal 
oflroom, andthe quality of its prooucts leads to some doubt 
whether it would pay for cultivation. The following is a 
short list of plants producing india-rubber: 



:Nat. Order. 



JSaphorMacesd. 
Axtooarpaceas.. 

Apocyiiacesa... 



Genua. 



Hevea. . . 
Manihot*. 
OastiUoa. 



Ficus 

Hancornia. . 

(Jrceola 

Vahea 

Landolphia. 



Spedes. 



H. Brasitiensis. 
M. GlazioTii... 
C. elastica 



F. elastica. 



H. specioea. . . , 
U. elastica.... 
V. gommifera 
Vanous , 



LocaUty. 



Par&. 

Geara. 

Central America. 

West Indies. 

Assam, Rangoon. 

Java. 

Pernambuco. 

Borneo. 

Madagascar. 

West Africa. 

Mozambique. 



The above trees are to be met with in a broad zone 
parallel to the equator where there is an isotherm of 70^ F. 

Turning f . om the consideration of trees as they grow in 
untendeanature to those that have been acclimatized, a 
report in 1881 by Dr. King, of the Calcutta Botanical Gtir- 
dens, stated that the Ceara tree was the only one that 
promised good results, while the Pard and the Madagas- 
car had utterly failed. This experience bas been confirmed 
by Sir John Kirk, consul at Zanzibar, who, in one of his 
official reports in 1882, said that the Ceara (Manihot) 
plants grew very well even in the worst soil, needed no 
attention, and commenced to yield rubber in five years, 
though not in a way to be remunerative. In October, 
1882, Dr. Trimen, of the Ceylon Botanical Gardens at 
Peradenya, sent to Kew a sample of the Central American 
rubber (Caitilloa) produced from a cutting sent from Kew 
in 1876. This was examined by an expert, and reported to 
be of good quality, only deficient in tensile strength, 
owing perhaps to the immaturity of the tree from wbich 
it was taken. Colonial rubber is being received at Kew 
and submitted for examination, showing tbat this branch 
of economic botany is far from being neglected. Of Par& 
rubber from a Kew cutting grown at Mergui, the first 
sample was received last season at Kew. As in the above 
case, it W6is found wanting in tensile strength, and fell 
short of the best qualities of ordinary smoked Par&. It 
remains to be seen whether the excess of its viscous over its 
fibrous constituents will be corrected in future tappings. 
It is not only in acclimatizing foreign trees in India that 
work has biden done, but, acting on Collins' report, the 
India Office hcis caused denuded districts to be replanted 
with the indigenous Ficu8 elastica. Already in 1870 there 
was a plantation of these trees at Chardnar, in the district 
of DarranjB^, which covered a space of eighty square miles. 
This peuiiicular area has since been annually increased, 
and tnere has been planting in other districts besides. 

Besin Soap as an Bmulsifying Agent. 

Mr. H. CoiAAKBr{Pharm. Jbum., March 15th) describes 
the emulsifying properties of a compound formed by boil- 
ing yellow resin with a solution of sodium hydrate, which 
he thinks will prove valuable. A similar compound is 
present in all common yellow soap. This resin soap he 
prepared by boiling gently for two hours, in an evaporating 
dish, 1,800 grains of resin with 300 grains of caustic soda, 
dissolved in 1 pint of distilled water. Upon cooling, the 
soap separates as a yellow, pasty mass, which is drained, 
well squeezed, heated to dryness on a water-bath, ana 
I>owdered in a mortar. Made in this way the soap is some- 
what like powdered yellow resin ; it is soluble in water and 
rectified spirit; from concentrated solutions prepared by 
heat, part of the soap separates on cooling, but gelatiniza- 
tion never occurs. The taste is resinous and somewhat 



acrid. Five Gm. dissolved in water, the solution acidu- 
lated with hydrochloric acid, and the liberated resin acids 
separated by ether, after drying, weigh 4.22 Gm., corre- 
sponding to 84.4 per cent of resin. 

Mercury shaken in a bottle with a solution of resin soap 
is immediately broken into very minute globules; as long 
as this divided mercury is kept moist witn the solution, it 
will not run together. Each globule is coated with a layer 
of soap, which completely prevents it from coalescing with 
its neighbor. Chloroform shaken up in the same manner 
is converted into a permanent cream-like liquid. Ordi- 
nary soap and tincture of quillaja act in a similar manner 
upon mercury and chloroform ; in fact, this experiment 
is a proof of tne fact that these substances possess the es- 
sential property of an qmulsifying agent. Resin soap, 
compared with sapo durus and sapo mollis B. P., has a 
more powerful emulsifying effect upon oils, etc., and it 
possesses also the great advantage of not becoming gelati- 
nous. Compared with tincture of quillaja it appears to 
give greater viscosity to liquids, so that suspension of the 
emulsified oil, etc., is more perfect. 

A solution of coal tar may be prepared on the lines of 
the B. P. C. formula for Liq. picis comp. : 

Besin Boap 2 j 

Rectified Spirit 1 pint. 

Dissolve the soap in the spirit by means of a gentle heat, 
and then add— 

Prepared Coal Tar 45 

Digest at a temperature of 120* F. for two days, allow 
to become cold, and decant or ffiter. This solution poured 
into water forms a perfect emulsion, which does not sepa- 
rate either upon dilution or standing. In the same way 
can be prepared emulsion-forming solutions of tar, oil of 
cade, and oalsam of Peru. The fixed oils — cod-liver, al- 
mond, olive, and castor — ^have been emulsified according 
to the following formula: 

Oil lfl.5 

Besin Soap lOgndns 

Water lfl.5 

Dissolve the soap in the water, and shake with the oil. 
The oil is perfectly emulsified, and there is no separation 
into layers, even after long standing. It is possible to 
make an excellent emulsion with omy 5 grains of soap, 
but a separation into a cream and a mllli^ liquid occurs 
in time. Oleum terebiuthinse. Oleum pinisyrvestris. Oleum 
pini pumilionis, and pure terebene, when emulsified, are 
miscible with water in any proportion without separation. 
This emulsive form will, I think, be found very useful for 
the preparation of inhalations of volatile oils. These emul- 
sioiis have been prepared according to the following for- 
mula, wbich is of the same strength as ^apor olei pini syl- 
vest. B. P., resin soap taking the place of the magnesium 
carbonate: 

Volatile Oil Jij. 

Resin Soap lOmiDs. 

Water sufficient to produce 8 fl. 5 

Dissolve the soap in the water, and shake with the oil. 
Creosote requires double the amount of soap for perfect 
emulsification compared with the above volatile oils. 

Spirit of camphor containing 5 grains of resin soap in each 
fiuidrachm can be mixed with water, and tbe ccimphor 
remains perfectly suspended. Tincture of tolu with the 
same quantity of soap is eUso miscible with water in the 
same manner. Thymol prepared as follows does not sepa- 
rate on the addition of water: 

Thymol 18 grains. 

Rectified Spirit 8 fl. 3 

Resin Soap 20 grains. 

Water sufficient to produce 8 fl. 5 

Dissolve the thvmol and soap in the spirit, add the water, 
and shake together. 
Oleum santali and copaibsB are emulsified thus: 

Copaiba 1 fl. S 

Resin Soap 10 grains. 

Water sufficient to produce 1 fl. 5 

I have now given a sufficient number of examples to 
show tbat resin soap does possess valuable emulsifying 
properties which, for certain purposes in pharmacy, may 

DC found useful. 

— < 

Estimation of Alkaloids in Coca Leaves. — Von der 
Mark recommends the following method : 50 Gm. of the 
powdered leaves and 20 Gm. of magnesia are moistened 
with a little water, dried at 60* C, and exhausted with 
ether. The ether is removed by distillation, and the 
residue treated with 2 per cent hydrochloric acid; after 
filtering, the filtrate is shaken with a little ether, just 
sufficient to remove the coloring matter, ammonia m ex- 
cess is now added, and again ether. This last operation 
is repeated three times, employing 25 C.c. of ether each 
time. The ethereal liquids are mixed, and freed from the 
small quantity of water they mav contain by the addition 
of some fragments of fused calcium chloride. Finally 
the ether is removed by evaporation, and the residue 
dried and weighed.— J. Chem. 80c. 
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Glyoerites of Ferrous Salts. 
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The liquid preparations of ferrous salts, such as syrup 
of iodide of iron, have always been a source of trouble to 
the pharmacist from the facility with which they absorb 
oxygen and become cloudy, the iron changing to the fer- 
ric state, Mr. Arthur has recently pointed out that gjly- 
cerin, aa is well known, has the property of preventing 
oxidation of ferrous salts, and even of reducing ferric 
stdts to the ferrous state. The sweetness of glycerin also 
enables it to be substituted for syrup. He is of opinion 
that glycerites of iodide and bromide of iron might be 
usefully made thus: 

Olyceritum ferri iodidu—lvou 1 ounce, iodine 2 ounces, 
water 3 fluidounces, glycerin 27 fluidounces, or a suffi- 
ciency. Mix 2 ounces of the water with an equal volume 
of el^cerin in a flask; in this mixture digest the iodine 
and iron, heating slightly, and occasionally shaking until 
the froth becomes white; then filter the liquid into 26 
fluidounces of the glycerin, rinse out the flask and iron 
wire, and wash the filter with the remaining ounce of 
water, mix and make up to 31 fluidounces. The specific 
gravity should be about 1.300. This glycerite contains 
4.3 grains of ferrous iodide in a fluidrachm. A similar 
preparation is proposed for the glycerite of bromide of 
iron : Iron 270 grains, bromine 540 ^ains, water 3 fluid- 
ounces, glycerin 26 fluidounces. It is possible that only a 
portion of the sugar might be replaced by glycerin with 

Suite as good a result. In the latter preparation each 
uidrachm contains no less than 5 grains of bromide of 
iron. — Monthly Magazine. 

On Belladonnine. 

The name belladonnine is applied to the syrupy mother 
liquid which is flnaliy left behind after atropine h£is been 
made to crystedlize out as far as possible. It is a mix- 
ture containing: 

Belladonnine proper, 

Atropine, 

Hyoscyamine, 

Hvoscine (18 to 20 per cent), 
and of their products of decomposition, viz. : 

Tropine, 

Pseudolropine, 

Tropic acia. 
E. Diirkopf has recently studied the nature of this com- 
plex substance, and it is he who ascertained the pre- 
sence of hvoscine therein. The crude belladonnine is first 
acidulated, then treated for a number of days with ether 
and chloroform, for the purpose of removing certain hy- 
drocarbons and other impurities. After the base has 
thus been purified, the atropine is caused to split into 
tropine ana tropic? acid by the usual methods, whereupon 
the hvoscine and belladonnine are left behind in solution. 
The former is easily isolated by converting it into the 
double gold salt.— After Ber., 1889, 3,183. 

This new source of hyoscine is likely to diminish its 
cost. 

Chloralimide. 

Attention has recently been called to the possible value, 

as a medicinal agent, of chloralimide: CClt — C j ^g, a 

substance that must not be confounded with that recently 
introduced as *'chloralamide," which is more correctly 
designated chloral formamide (Cempt Rend. 109, 817). 
Chloralimide was first described by Messrs. Pinner and 
Fuchs, who obtained it by the action of ammonium ace- 
tate upon chloml hydrate (Berichte, x., 1068) ; but Messrs. 
Behal and Choay now claim that it can be obtained in a 
state of greater purit^^ as a residue from the action of heat 
upon duoral ammonia. The product so obtained is de- 
scribed as forming long, colorless and tasteless needles, 
slightly soluble in water, rather soluble in alcohol, ana 
very soluble in ether. 

It is very stable, not being altered by air, light, or moist- 
ure, or by heating in a sealed tube to 160" C. in the pre- 
sence of water, but at 180"* it is said to be decomposed into 
chloroform ana formamide. In contact with a liquid acidu- 
lated with a mineral acid, it is stated to be decomposed 
into chloral and the corresponding ammonia salt, but this 
reaction does not occur with organic acids (Repertoire, 
March 10th, p. 109). Further, it is affirmed that in doses of 
0.25 to 0.60 Gm. chloralimide has been ascertained to pos- 
sess remarkable antipyretic and analgesic properties. M. 
Choay also claims that it would surpass chloral ammonia 
or chloral formamide in activity, since an eaual weight 
would yield more chloroform than either ; whilst it pre- 
sents the advants^e of being stable and free from unplea- 
sant taste and odor. 

Mr. Ritsert, referring to this substance (Pharm. Zeit, 
Man^ 16th, p. 166), points out that the name applied to it, 
chloralimide, is not free from objection, since chloral, as 
an aldehyde, is characterized by a hydroxy 1 group which 
is no longer present in this compound. 

He thinks it would be more scientific to speak of it as 
trichlor-ethyliden-imide. Further, the statement that the 
compound is split up. by heating to 180% into chloroform 
(OHCli) and formanude (HCONHO, and by mineral acids 



into chloral and ammonia salts, i^ fth^^ ^y ^^^ ^ 
be in contradiction to what is kno^^ ^./?5 decomposition 
of chloral, and he thinks proof is requited f^}^^ ^\j^q com- 
pound so described corresponds to the formula attributed 
to it or is identical with the chloraiinu'de prepared by 
Pinner. — Pharm. Joum. 

lodate of Calcium as an Antiseptio. 

From a paper on the above subject, by W. Dunnett 
Spanton, in the Provinc. Med. Jour., we take the follow- 
ing portion : 

lodate of calcium was formerly little known, and I 
found difficulty in obtaining it from the chemist, who 
more than once sent me iodide of calcium in its stead. 
Fortunately for me and for the subject of my experiment, 
I knew the difference between them, and aiscovered the 
error before using it; for the iodide is a comparatively 
paisonous salt, and in small doses will produce very un- 

Sleasant effects. Of this I had been warned by my friend 
[r. Sonstadt, and any one intending to use iodate should 
make quite certain that he does not get iodide instead. 
My experiments confirmed to a large extent those de- 
scribed by Mr. Sonstadt, and I have now in my possession 
several of the specimens I put up seventeen years ago. 

One, a bottle of fresh urine, to which a small quantity 
of iodate of calcium was add^, has now no odor except 
that of iodine, whereas the fellow-specimen without tne 
iodate is, of course, putrid. Another, containing some 
boiled meat, is quite devoid of any odor of putridity ; its 
fellow is intolerable. About the same period a patient 
brought to me a specimen of lumbricus m water, and to 
this I added a few grains of iodate and put it aside. After 
a time it became almost the color of iodine water; then it 
would become clear again, become dark again, and it is 
now clear, smelling strongly, and only of iodine. The 
worm is more or less disintegrated, but the fiuid is clear 
and has never at any time had the slightest putrid smell. 
One curious property which the salt has is that of re- 
taining urine clear when added to it while fresh. Acting 
upon this knowledge, I employed it in some cases of chronic 
cystitis, in which the urine was verj^ offensive, with ex- 
cellent effect. When used for wasmn^ out the bladder, 
and ^ven by the mouth in these cases, it had the effect of 
clearing the urine and greatly diminishing the fetor, 
though I found boracic acid, on the whole, more efficient, 
and have generally used it on that account. 

As a dressing for wounds of all kinds, for recent am- 
putations and injuries, as well as for suppurating or 
sloughing wounds, it certainly is useful as an antiseptic. 
My experience of it in these cases led me to the conclusion 
that its insolubility (requiring about 400 parts of water 
for solution) was a drawback, as that strength is not 
enough to produce a sufficiently prolonged effect upon 
the discharges to keep them antiseptic. Although one 
could use the powder itself, I think its action is too slow 
for its full effect to be realized. I find, in some notes I 
published nine years ago on excision of the tongue, a solu- 
tion was found to have an excellent effect as a wash for 
the mouth, and four days after operation no fetor could 
be observed in the breath (Lancet, 1881, vol. i.j page 911). 
With its internal use I was never able to convmce myself 
that it had any marked effect, except in cases, such as I 
have referred to, where there was cystitis or a super- 
abundance of lithates in the urine. It occurred to me that 
its marked effect upon the condition of the urine might 
render it useful for uric-acid calculus, and I gave it in 
some cases of renal calculus with this view. I am not 
able, however, to say that any well-marked effect was ob- 
servable. Knowing the action of lithium on the uric- acid 
diathesis, it might be found that, if an iodate of lithium 
is procurable, it might prove an active and useful drug 
for this affection. 

So far as my experience has gone, I found the insolubility 
and the slowness of its action the chief drawbacks to the 
utility of iodate of calcium as a surgical application; but 
its innocuous and unirritating properties, and its marked 
effect upon the renal secretion, indicate a special ad 
vantage in its use for such cases as cystitis, nephritic ab- 
scess, and for renal operations generally. So many of 
our best antiseptics are poisonous, or irritate, or stain, 
that it is useful to have one such as this which is free 
from those drawbacks. It has at least the merit of being 
inodorous and cdmost tasteless, and of not disguising 
other odors by a still worse one of its own. 



Presence of Mercury in a Dislodged Tape- Worm.— 

Ludwig Oelkers reports that he has had occasion to ex- 
amine pieces of a tape-worm which had been discharged 
bv a person treated for syphilis by mercurial inunction, 
about 6 av. oz. of mercurial ointment having been rubbed 
in at various times in the course of a year. The peculiar 
gray tint noticed in the joints of the tax>e-worm attracted 
attention, and excited suspicion of the presence of mer- 
cury therein. 

The writer was able, by appropriate manipulations, to 
separate a globule of mercury from several segments of 
the worm, but did not determine the form in which the 
mercury existed in the parasite.— -Bertcfefe, 1889, 3316. 
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Partridge Poisoning. 



In tbe provinces of the Donunion of Canada cases of 
partridge poisoning are not infrequent, but medical at- 
tention has been little bestowed upon their symptoma- 
tology and treatment. The Nova Scotia Branch of the 
British Medical Association discussed the subject at its 
January meeting. The Maritime Medical News reports 
the remarks of Dr. Campbell, of Halifax, who had found 
the cause of the poisonous state of the flesh of the birds 
in the ingestion dv them of the leaves and seeds of the 
Kalmia angustifolia, or ** sheep laurel," also known as 
'' lambkill." Both the leaves and the seeds are poisonous. 
After eating of this plant, sheep will foam at tne mouth, 
and lambs become convulsed and may die. In regard to 
the effects of the poisoned partridge flesh upon the ouman 
heart. Dr. Campbell could not agree with the prevailing 
belief; he had not found the pulse so weak and slow as 
some had reported. It has been stated by some that the 
pulse has beien rendered so extremely weak and slow as 
to be imperceptible. The treatment of partridge poison- 
ing should be with stimulants by injection and by the 
mouth, preparations of ammonia, alcohol, etc., with heat 
applied to the feet and warmth to the body generally. 
There is commonly no need for an emetic, since the poi- 
son itself tends to produce free vomiting.—^. Y. Med, 
Jour. 

Califomian Honey. 

A REVIEW of the 1889 honey crop, lately received from 
San Francisco, states that last year the crop has not been 
as large as in L888; but nevertheless sufficient quantities 
have been produced so that no scarcity has been felt dur- 
ing the season, and even now there is sufficient honey on 
h^d, as the demand for export has not been active. It 
is impossible to name exactly the quantity of extracted 
and comb honey produced in California, but the crop in 
CaUfomia for 1889 may be estimated at 2,000,000 pounds 
of extracted honey and 200,000 pounds comb honey. In 
1888, California produced 3,600,000 pounds; 1887, 1,200,000 
I)Ounds; 1886, 6,000,000 pounds; 1885, 1,250,000 pounds; 
1884, 9,000,000 pounds, or an annual average of nearly 
4,000,000 pounds. It is difficult to approach again the 
amoimt produced in 1884, for the reason that a great deal 
of land is now cultivated, so that the bee-stands had to be 
removed further back into the mountains, and some apia- 
rists have given up this industry, as they have found 
other occupations more profitable. The prospect for the 
coming season is so far a very good one. There has 
been an abundance of rain, and if there should be some 
rains again in March or April to keep the different kinds 
of trees and flowers in blossom, there will probably be a 
larger yield of honey than there has been since 1884. But 
a great deal depends upon the weather during the honey- 
producing months, which are, in particular, May, June, 
and July. — Journal of Commerce, 



A New Test for Glycerin. 

In the following qualitative test for glycerin, advantage 
is taken of two characteristic reactions: 

1. The formation of acrolein by the distillation of gly- 
cerin with acid potassium sulphate, according to the equa- 
tion: 

C,Hft(OH)» = C,H,(OH) + 2HaO 
Glyoerln. Acrolein. Water. 

2. The red coloration produced in a solution of rosani- 
line, decolorized by means of sulphur dioxide, by acrolein, 
as by aldehydes (Schiff and Carols reaction). 

To carry out the test, the solution containing the gly- 
cerin is evaporated down to about 5 to 10 C.c. in a small 
porcelain dish, about 1 Gm. of powdered acid potassium 
sulphate added, the whole well mixed together and then 
brought to dryness on the water bath. The residue is 
transferred to a hard glass tube, 3 to 4 inches long, fitted 
with a cork and exit tube, the latter passing into a test 
tube containing water. On heating the tube, the acro- 
lein is readily evolved, and is dissolved by the water in 
the test tube. The contents of the latter can be tested for 
the presence of an aldehyde in the usual way by the addi- 
tion of a few drops of Schiff^s reagent. Both before and 
after the addition of the reagent, the solution in the test 
tube should be well shaken; the color only develops 
slowly, and reaches its maximum after fifteen to twenty 
minutes* standing. If the aqueous solution happens to 
have got warm dv the condensation of steam evolved 
during the distillation, it must be cooled before adding 
the reagent, since the latter turns red on warming in the 
absence of an aldehyde. 

The delicacy of the reaction has been tested by Mr. J. T. 
Conroy and Mr. B. W. Jones, with the result that it is 
possible to detect 0.15 Gm. of gljrcerin in this way, or, in 
round numbers, 1 part of glycerin in 650 parts of water 
by evaporating down 10 C.c. of the solution, and there- 
fore 1 part of glycerin in 6,500 parts of water by evap- 
orating down 100 C.c. 

The reaction is not given by any of the following sub- 
stances: Mannite, cane sugar, grape sugar, milk sugar, 
starch, dextrin, albumen, gelatin, stearic acid, and oleic 
acid; but the carbohydrates interfere with the delicacy 



of the test, owing to the fact that their distillation pro- 
ducts with acid potassium sulphate hinder the formation 
of the red color with the rosaniline solution. To carry 
out the test in presence of sugar, the latter must first be 
removed by evaporating the solution in the presence of 
calcium hydrate and sand, or of calcium hydrate and cal- 
cium carbonate, and extracting the residue with a mix- 
ture of 2 parts of alcohol and 1 part of ether. On evap- 
orating the extract with acid potassium sulphate, and 
distilling the residue, the reaction is obtained as above; 
but it is not possible to detect less than 0.03 Gm. of glyce- 
rin in the presence of much sugar, or 1 part of glycerin 
in 3,300 parts of water by evaporating dfown 100 O.c. of 
the solution. 

The reaction must be similarly applied in testing for 
glycerin in wine and in beer; the limit of its delicacy in 
these cases is the same as above. In testing milk for gly- 
cerin, the casein, albumen, and sugar shomd be first re- 
moved. 

Fatty acids do not interfere with the delicacy of the 
reaction. Compared with other color reactions for gly- 
cerin, this test appears more characteristic, though not 
quite so delicate as KeichePs phenol test.-— Abstrcu^t of 
paper by Chas. A. Kohn in Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind. 



Morphine Salts and Hydrooyanio Aoid. 

Prof. J. M. Maisoh calls attention to an item lately go- 
ing the rounds of pharmaceutical journals which declares 
a mixture of morphine with cherry-laurel water to be in- 
compatible and dangerous to life. He says: *' In a paper 
published in the American Journal of PhJarmacy in June, 
1871, page 258, 1 stated that hydrocyanic acid does not pre- 
cipitate neutral solutions' oi morphine. The same paper 
details some experiments made by me with neutral salts 
of morphine and alkali cyanides, which were shown to 
precipitate the morphine so completely that the filtrate 
will yield no further precipitate with potassio-mercuric 
iodide. The crystalline precipitate I supposed to consist 
of morphine hydrocyanide, but Prof. Fliickiger subse- 
quently showed that under the conditions mentioned the 
alkaloid morphine is precipitated, and that a morphine 
cyanide does not exist. The error in the above statement 
can only be explained by the improper preparation of the 
cherry -laurel water used. If made by distillation from 
the leaves, it cannot contain a cyanide, and the free hy- 
drocyanic acid will not cause a precipitate. Very likely 
the water was prepared by means of magnesia, in which 
case it must have contained magnesium cyanide, which 
would precipitate morphine. It is proper to add that in 
the paper quoted (N. Jahrb. f. Pkarm., No. 38, page 138), 
Proi. Fliickiger ^so shows that berberine, quinine, ein- 
chonine, and strychnine likewise do not form cyanides 
under similar circumstances."— -Amer. Jour, Pharm. 



Estimation of Quinine in Mixtures. . 

In the course of a paper on ^^ The analysis of medicines 
dispensed from physicians* prescriptions, and a rapid 
method of estimating quinine in medicine," by Dr. Sea- 
ton and Mr. H. D. Richmond (published in the AncUyst^ 
1890, 42), we take the portion particularly relating to qut- 
nine : 

Certain objections to the general fitdoption of the ammo- 
nia and ether process have led us to the suggestion of the 
following method, which we found to be perfectly reliable 
within certain limits, and which has the advantage of 
being rapid and inexpensive. We do not recommenait in 
substitution of the ammonia and ether process, as the fin- 
al method of determining the proportion of quinine in 
medicine, but as a preliminary process which will enable 
the analyst to decide whether an error in dispensing has 
been committed sufficient in extent to bring the case 
within the scope of the Adulteration Act. Wehave found 
that quinine bisulphate is neutral to methyl orange, while 
the b£tse itself has no action on phenolphthalein ; and we 
have, bearing these facts in mind, adapted to the termina- 
tion of quinine the method of alkalimetry. 

We prefer to operate as follows : 

To 25 C.c. of medicine add 2 drops of methyl orange (25 
Gm. in 1 liter of water) and 2 drops of phenolphthalein (5 
Qm. in 1 liter of 50-per-cent alcohol), titrate with one-tenth 
normal baryta solution until the free acid is all neutralized, 
which is shown by the red color just changing to brown. 
Note the number of cubic centimeters used. Continue 
titration until the pink color of the phenolphthalein ap- 
pears. Care must be taken not to overstep this last i)oint, 
as the color does not develop quite immediately. The dif- 
ference between the two titrations, multiplied by the fac- 
tor 0.218, gives the weight of the quinine sulphate (i.e., the 
salt with 7 molecules of water) in grammes in the 26 C.c. 
Theinumber of cubic centimeters in the medicine prescribed 
is known, and the calculation becomes a simple propor- 
tion. 

The method is, of course, not applicable in the presence 
of salts of which the base is precipitated by baryta. 

The following is the result of the estimation of quinine 
in the same medicines by the volumetric and gravimetric 
processes respectively. Four samples of medicine were 
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obtained in the usual way, and it will be seen that the re- sufficiently alike to enable us to get a very fair approxi- 

sults of the two methods closely correspond : mation of the true amount 'of naphthalene, quite near 

enough for ordinary purposes. • 

Volumetric. Gpavimetric. Taking now the analysis of sulphurous j^owdem, the pro- 

\ ^1»2 20.8 cessluse for the estimation of the available sulphurous 

* *»•* *«•* acid is as follows: 

.? *^-5 J^* Two Gm. of a fair sample of the powder are placed 

* ^'^ ^'^ uponasmall filterand percolated with anhydrous ether 

We have further tested the process in the following ^^^^^ *^® phenols and tarry matters are removed, which 

way : Solutionsof quinme, accurately prepared, were ob- *s readily and quickly attained. Fifty C.c. of decinormal 

tained by one of us from Messrs. Bell & Co. Solution A lodme solution are then placed in a bottle, and as soon as 

contained 12 grains by weight of Howard's quinine sul- ^^^ ether has dried off from the powder, the contents of 

phate; solution B, 20 grains ; solution C, 18 grains; and J*^^ filter are dropped into the bottle. The bottle is al- 

solutionD, 16 grains. Four samples of each solution were lowed to stand for half an hour (being shaken at mter- 

obtained, and they were submitted to the other for estima- ^*'®^» ^P^ finally the contents of the bottle are titrated 

tion by our process. back with decinormal ** hypo " in the usual manner. The 

The process gave the following results : amount of iodine destroyed, of course, represents the 

available sulphurous acid in the 2 Gm. of powder started 

A (12 gr.) found respectively 12.1 12.2 11.8 12.0 with, and, therefore, it is only needful to multiply the 

B(20gr.) " 19.7 19.9 19.9 19.7 number of cubiccentimetres of iodine used by 0.0032. This 

C (18 gr.) ** 17.5 17.6 17.5 17.8 method I find to work wellwithevery sortof powder in the 

D(15gr.) '* 15.4 14.7 14.9 15.2 market, provided its base be not lime. ,To get a really satis- 
factory process in the presence of a lime base is very 

Beaotions and Tests of Fhenaoetin troublesome, and I cannot say that I have yet met with 

one that is at once rapid and good. 

SoMB time ago Mr. J. Luettke proposed several new re- We come now to the important Question of ** reversion." 

actions and tests by which the identity and purity of Sulphurous powders oxidize with great rapidity, and a 

phenacetin could be more fully established. perfectly honestly manufactured one may, if badly kept 

When phenacetin (15 Gm.) is boiled for a considerable lor even a very short time, show on analysis a much 

time with diluted hydrochloric acid (26 Gm.), the former smaller portion of available sulphurous acid than it ought 

is decomposed and converted into hydrochlorate of ami- to do. It is, therefore, the duty of an analyst desirous 

dophenetol. The latter yields a blood-red color with fer- of holding the scales of justice fairly, to try, if possible, 

ric chloride, and this may be used as an identity reaction to ascertain the amount of such reversion. With a pow- 

for phenacetin, thus: der made on a gypsum base and with calcium bisul- 

Upon boiling phenacetin with diluted hydrochloric acid, phite I am not aware that this is attainable; but many 

and afterwards adding ferric chloride, the liquid must ac- of the leading makers, recognizing this, are so construct- 

quire a blood-red color. ing their powders as to render it possible. Some use a 

To prove the absence of diamido compounds, a small purely silicious base, containing only a neglectable quan- 

portion of the substance is brought into contact with tity of sulphate, while others use a gypsum base but put 

nascent chlorine. This is best done by triturating about in the sulphite in the form of a specially manufactured 

0.5 Gm. of chlorinated lime with a little hydrochloric sodium salt. It would at first sight appear that the an- 

acid to a thin paste, and then adding about 5 grains of alysis of such a powder is a very simple matter, but this 

phenacetin. If any diamido compounds are present, is not so. The whole thing is complicated by the fact 

there will be a color (blue, violet, etc.) developed ; if the that the moment water is put upon the powder a double 

phenacetin was pure, the mixture will remain colorless. — decomposition occurs, and we get insoluble calcium sul- 

After Pharm, Centralh, phite and sodium sulphate, and we find in practice nearly 

the whole of the sulpnurous acid in the insoluble residue. 

Test fbr Cottonseed Oil in Lard. J^,«®* .*^ *^® reversion in such powders I have devised the 

following metnou : 

Mr. Frank P. Perkins makes the following communi Twenty Gm. of the powder are put into a bottle, and 

cation to the Analyst (1890, 61) : 200 C.c. of water are measured in with a pipette. After 

The following may be used in sorting samples of lard ^^ occasional shake the whole is allowed to settle, and 

which have to be examined for cottonseed oil: some of it is poured off or filtered through a dry filter. 

I find that if a little powdered potassium dichromate, The decomposition above alluded to often occurs at this 

aboutO.2 to 0.3 Gm.. be mixed with a few drops of concen- stage of the process; but, as will be seen, the latter is not 

trated sulphuric acid in a porcelain dish, and a small por- thereby affected. Twenty C.c. of the liquid (equal to 2 Gm. 

tion, about 6 Gm., of the suspected sample be then intro- ^^ *^® sample) are mixed with an excess of broinine, and 

duced, on stirring well a second time, adding water, and filtered from any bromo-cresol remaining undissolved, 

stirring again, there will, in the presence of cottonseed ^^ is then treated with an excess of barium chloride, and 

Oil, be developed a green color, due to the change of chro- the total jsulphuric acid is weighed as barium sulphate, 

mic acid to cnromic oxide; but if the vegetable oil be ah- As, however, a part of this is due to dissolved calcium 

sent, the yellow color of the dichromate will still prevail. sulphate, another 20 C.c. are precipitated with ammonium 

The color should not be judged until water has been add- oxalate, and the lime weighed as carbonate. The calcium 

ed and the mixture stirred for some seconds. thus found is now calculated to its equivalent amount of 

This test I have tried with samples of bladder lard, the sulphuric acid, and this is deducted from the total. The 

same containing a certain proportion of cottonseed oil, remainder is still further reduced by deducting an amount 

and with cottonseed oil itself. It has not failed to detect of sulphuric acid equivalent to the sulphurous acid pre- 

the cottonseed oil, either alone or when mixed with lard. viously found by the iodine method, and the remainder 

How the test is affected by other vegetable oils I have not represents the reverted sulphurous acid, and is calcu- 

yet determined ; I therefore submit it with diffidence, and lated as such. 

should be glad to know how it answers in the hands of If t^^ powder be made with a silicious base, it may be 

other experimenters. more convenient for those who only perform the analysis 

now "and then, and who prefer a gravimetric method, to 

-«_* , . ^^,,. j«,m. ^.^.^ proceed as follows: 

The Analysui of Carbolio and Sulphurous Disinfectant '^ Drop 2 Gm. of the powder into a beaker containing an 

Powders. excess of bromine water, and while this is acting take an- 

From a paper on this subject by Dr. John Muter, read Z^^^ ^iJt""-' ^"M* Y'^''.^ — ^' ^""^ moisten with fuming 

at a recent meeting of thi Society of Public Analysts, ^^^I?^^^'^^ Hrvnifr.^?i?n^^^^ Hnwn 

r^^fh^^^^^hi^sSfu^^^ difference between the two results calculated'^to sulphu- 

r^'i^fSr^aTu?^^^^ ^^LT^^^^J^t^^, -us acid S^i^atJ. amou^ 

tSs presence of naphthalene is of ten preferred by the the 2 Gm. of sample taken. If the base 1^ all but free 

pui^h^a^rs. who have the idea that if -comi^rciaf c^! ^^TJl^nf^t^ ™ ^^ ^ ^^'' '^^^ ""^ ^^"^ ^"^^^^^^ 

bolic acid " becomes milky when put into water, it shows reversion at the same time. 

its strength. The process I have devised is as follows : •*• 

Fifty C.c. of the acid are shaken up with 200 C.c. of Tri-iodide of Caffeine occurs in the form of green crys- 
10-per-cent solution of sodium hydrate, when the acids tals, oblong prismatic in shape, fluorescent, and readilj 
refiwiily dissolve, leaving the naphthalene floating on the soluble in water and also in alcohol. The formula is 
top. The bottomliquid layer is run off, a washingof 5-per- 3(C«HioN40Ji).3HaO. Ths crystals easily decompose, and 
cent solution of sodium hydrate is put on, and the whole is in gathering must be washed very carefully with dilute 
rapidly filtered through aquick filter and allowed to drain. alcohol slightly acidulated with hydriodic acid. The alco- 
The collected naphthalene is rinsed off the filter into a small holic solution soon becomes brown and polarizes light ex- 
beaker with water, and is then once more collected on a actly as does the iodoquinine sulphate solution, the two 
pair of counterbalanced filters in the usual manner. After substances closely resembling each other in several other 
draining, the filters are removed from the funnel and particulars. According to Mortimer Granville, the tri- 
dried as far as possible between blotting paper by judi- iodide of caffeine is destined to become a very valuable 
cious pressure. The filters are separated, and the inner iodine preparation, as it decomposes rapidly in the stom- 
one and its contents are weighed, using the outer one as a ach. and is free from the inherent defects of the alkaline 
tf^re, The amount Q^ moisti^re held by the two filters is iodine salts and those composed of tqdinp aod q^uinine. 
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EffbotB of a large Dose of Antifebrin.— Dr. Hartge, amount of water present in their tissues dilutes the per^ 
of Dorpat, reports a case of a student who took between colate, so that it is impossible to use ordinary spirit for 
28 and 29 Gm. (about 420 grains) of acetanilide. There maceration, and prepare a tincture without much evapo- 
was no loss of consciousness, motion, or of sensation ; no ration ; and if the alcohol is very strong it contracts the 
albuminuria or haemoglobinuria, and only a slight jaun- tissues, reducinj|^ the surface of the plant to the state of a 
dice. Although, as in aniline poisoning, the blood be- tou^h, leather-like substance, whicn quite prevents the 
came of a dark blue, the corpuscles presented a normal ap- rapid circulation of the liquia." There is another most 
pearance. Respiration was rapid and irregular, and the vital consideration to be taken into account, namely, that 
pulse was quickened. There was insomnia ana cardiac the strength of the product, that is, the dose, is verv 
palpitation and dyspnoea, with a feeling of impending much^reaterthanif the dry plant has been used; and with 
death. When seen several hours after the drug had powerful drugs like belladonna or hyoscyamus, etc., this 
been taken, the skin was bluish over the entire surface, consideration is of paramount importance, 
and markedly about the eyelids, chin, and temporal re- „. „ ^ ^ • ^- , mi. ^i. ^ - t^^x 1 - x. 
gions. There was no puffiness, as in severe asthma, and . The Uses of Ichthyol -The therapy of ichthyol is be- 
the general appearance was different from that of cyano- i^g gradually developed, and the latest authority. Pro- 
sis. Although there had been no previous vomiting, a lessor Gadde, agrees with others that its use is indicated 
flass of red wine came up immediately, and was followed wherever there are enlarged veins or abnormalities of 
y vomiting of bilious matter. Sulphate of soda, coffee, circulation; hence he recommends it m all skin diseases, 
and brandy were given by the mouth, and camphor and »» chronic rheumatism, and m nephritis, and describee a 
ether hypodermatically, with cold to the head. On the case of diabetes where, by internal application of ich- 
third day the patient was up and the blueness had en- ^hyol, the amount of excreted sugar decreased from 7.1 
tirely disappeared.—^r. Med. Jour n. to 0.6 percent in a month. The remedy was administered 

in aqueous solution or in pill form; externally, Gadde 

The New Swiss PharmacopcBia.— This new Pharma- "8®^ * 50-per-cent ointment with lanolin.— After Chem. 

copoeia describes about eight hundred medicines, and is ^^^ Drugg, 

published in Gterman, French, and Italian. The various Deteotion of Methylated Spirit of Nitrous Ether.— 

articles are arranged alphabetically according to their Mr. John Muter speaks of this as sold in England by cut- 

La(in titles. The Fkarfnaceutisclie Zeitung states that ting stores and oil men, and suggests, as a ready method 

amongst the features of the Pharmacopoeia are particu- for its detection, placing some of the suspected spirit in 

lars as to what is meant by *• powder,^' beginning from a glass with a lump of solid caustic potash the siae of a 

the finest grade, and designating coarser kmds by num- gmall bean, and then stirring until nearly dissolved. The 

bers. The specific gravities of tinctures are given ; there genuine B. P. spirit will lose all its odor of nitrous ether, 

are three sorts of extracts (fluid, boft. and dry). Solu- and, after standing for half an hour, will not have turned 

tionsare designated by the word *'Solutum," m prefer- darker than a pale straw color, when it will have only 

ence to ** Liquor," these preparations occurring in the the odor of plain rectified spirit. The methylated article 

order of the names of their chief component, as for ex- will become a deep yellow to orange red, and have the 

ample, ** Kalium aceticum solutum " [— '* dissolved ace- characteristic odor of methylated spirit, 
tate of potassium"]. Amongst the new departures are ^^. ^.•.^ ^rrr xt_™ j* .1. 

to be noted the preparation of a few syrups from fluid Antiseptic Ligatures— Wrap the E and A viohn 

extracts, and the standardization of potent preparations strings .loosely upon glass gpools, and, after covering 

such as extract of nux vomica. -C/iem. and hnigg. J^^^^Tu ^ y"" ^^^ twenty-four hours remove them, 

thread the spools on to a glass rod, and allow the ether to 

Sugar-coating Pills.— Hecker's method consists in dry- evaporate, avoiding contact with anything meanwhile, 

ing the pills, then moistening them with a little syrup m When they are dry, inamerse them ma solution of 1 per 

a saucer, then placing them upon a sheet of paper cov- cent of corrosive sublimate m diluted alcohol ; after one- 

ered with a thin layer of powdered sugar [this should be l^alf hour remove them, and wipe the gut with a towel 

what is known as confectioner's sugar.— Ed.], where they t^^at has previously been washed in a 1-per-cent solution 

are to be rolled about until completely enveloped. They oiihe corrosive sublimate m water. Place the spools m 

may then be placed upon a hair sieve to remove excess of a bottle containing oil of jumper, where they should be 

sugar, and dried without heat (which is liable to crack immersed at least ten days before being used,— E. Q. 

them). The process may be repeated, if desirable, after Thornton. Amer, Jour, Pharm. (Thesis), 
another drying. While inferior to machine coating, these q Qhatti, being the subject of a paper by C. F. Henry, 

pills may^ by a little practice, be made very white and i^ ^id b? him C^Se a muci^^^^ 

round.— C/iew. and Drugg. pleasant flavor. Only 75 per cent of the gum is soluble in 

Colored Antiseptics.- Some time ago the Paris Acad- water, even with a boiling temperature; the residue in- 
emyof Medicine decided to recommend that mid wives creases considerablym bulk, however. A 1:3 mucilage is 
be allowed to procure and use a solution of corrosive of greater density than a B. P. mucUage of gum arable, 
sublimate as an antiseptic. Subsequently the question and possesses much greater adhesive properties. As re- 
arose as to the coloring agent which should be used to 6^^^ cost, an ounce of ghatti gum produces about twice 
give it a distinctive tint. Indigo blue, in definite quan- »» much naucilage as a similar amount of acacia and at 
tity, has now been selected, so that henceforth, after one-twelfth its cost. 

the Academy's recommendations receive the expected Salicylate of Sodium, when added to spirit of nitrous 

ministerial sanction, pharmacists will be allowed to de* ether or solution of acetate of ammonium, has been found 

liver to licensed mid wives, on their written order, pow- to give a dark reddish discoloration, and Prof. Charteris, 

ders composed as follows: of Edinburgh, has ventured an opinion that it may be 

Conceive Sublimate 0.25 Gm. l^}^^^ M . W'^lf^r^'l'L^ 

Tartaric Acid 1 00 *' acid. Mr. C. F. Henrv has made some comparative expe- 
Five per cent of AlciJhoUc 'siiiition of indigc;. * riments with the artificial and natural acids, and finds the 
carmine T. .1 drop. discoloration much more decided m the case of the lat- 
ter. The color formed more quickly, becoming, with the 
Mix and drv. Label each paper with the regulation spirit of nitrous ether, at fiist olive green and then red- 
orange-red label, bearing the inscription (French, of dish brown, or, with sal volatile, at first reddish and then 
course): ** Corrosive sublimate, 25 Gms. For one liter dirty brown.— P^rm. Jour, 
of water. Poison." The solution is to be used for anti- , «* ,«,^ x- * ^ 1.1 
septic washes and dressings, and its distinct blue color is Japan Wax.— The preparation of vegetaWe wax is one 
meant to prevent its being mistaken for other liquids of the prmcipal mdustnes of the island of Kiu Sm. The 
commonly found in domestic economy. As the law wax is gathered in the most primitive manner from the 
stands at present, pharmacists have no right to give to berries of the Rhus succedanea (Hazenoki tree). In some 
mid wives any poisonous antiseptics.— CTew. and Drugg. districts hydraulic presses have been introduced for its 

preparation, but the result has not been satisfactory. 
Depreciation in the Strength of Jalap.— Prof . Fliick- The best wax is produced in Eumamoto, but does not ap- 
iger remarks the loss in strength which jalap has under- pear in commerce, as it is all sent to the imperial court, 
gone since 1842, when Guibourt found 17.60 percent of The best commercial wax is made in the province of 
resin, though at that period various samples yielded Hizen, and brought into commerce via Osaka. The 
from 10 to 17 per cent. Nowadays the yield of resin is traders in that place are better capable of purifying and 
scarcely more than 12 per cent at best, yet roots bought bleaching the wax than the peasants in Kiu Siu. In 
in the holds around the City of Mexico gave 16.9 per cent Japan the wax is largely used for candles and in the pro- 
of resin. The explanation is said to oe that Mexican pa ration of hair ointment. — Brit, Cons, Rep. (J, 80c, 
dealers steep the roots in alcohol, whereby some of the Chem. Ind.), 

resin is extracted, and, after drying, the appearance of ^ . ^. ^„ ^^, . . «. ^ ,., . ^ .. 
the roots is unchanged. The resin extracted is sold as DeteoUon of Free Chlorine m Hydrochloric Acid.— 
jalapin, or resin of jalap. According to Kupferschlaeger. pure concentrated hydro- 
Jalap' grown in Germany has yielded as much as 22 73 chloric acid diluted with one-tourth its volume of water 
par cent of resin. does not attack granulated copper until heated at 200° C, 

but slight traces of chlorine determine the solution of the 

Percolation of Green Drugs.— The Pharmaceutische metal in the cold, with consequent coloration of the acid. 
Post, of Vienna, and other pharmaceutical journals, have Although pure hydrochloric acid has no action on phos- 

been calling attention to this subject. One of our con- phorus, in the presence of free chlorine an action obtains, 

temporaries says: ** Green drugs present an obstruction and the solution produced gives a coloration and precipi- 

to percolation extraction by the fact that the large tate with ammonium molybdate. 
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EDITORIAL. 



r\NB of the burning 'questions connected with the pre- 
" sent revision of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia is undoubt- 
edly that of standardization of preparations derived from 
vegetable drugs. Though it is quite likely that this num- 
ber of our joumctl will not reach many of its subscribers 
before the matter has been discussed and decided by the 
Convention, yet we anticipate that this decision will 
leave a large share of responsibility and discretion with 
the ^Committee of Revision, in so far as to leave it at 
liberty to prescribe definite standards only in such cases 
in which our present methods of assay are capable of 
furnishing positive proofs not only of the quantity but 
also of the qimlity of the proximate principles which the 
respective drugs are known to contain, and upon which 
their therapeutic properties depend. We have already 
on a former occasion (see our January number) put our- 
selves on record that we are by no means, from principle, 
opposed to standardization. On the contrary, we have 
declared our approval of definite standards, when these 
can be determined with reasonable certainty and with- 
out complicated processes. But a considerable experi- 
ence in assaying various pharmaceutical preparations 
made from vegetable drugs has convinced us that we 
have not yet arrived at a point even half-way to cer- 
tainty in a great many cases. If an assay, so-called, is to 
consist of throwing down, for instance, an alkaloid by 
means of some precipitant, and the strength of the drug 
in alkaloid is to be merely determiaed from the volume 
of the reagent necessary to completely precipitate the 
principle, we maintain that this is not any surer criterion 
of its quality or strength than if we were to attempt to 
estimate the quantity of sulphuric acid or of a sulphate 
in any aqueous liquid by merely noting the quantity of 
baric chloride consumed until no further precipitation 
takes place. Just as much as in the latter case a quan- 
titative determination is absolutely worthless, or at least 
untrustworthy, unless supported by a qualitative exami- 
nation, which will enable us to so arrange matters that 
nothing hut sulphuric acid can, under the given circum- 
stances, be finally precipitated by the barium salt, so 
also is a mere precipitation of proximate principles, in a 
liquid preparation derived from a vegetable drug, with- 
out any positive value unless it can be shown that the 



substance precipitated by the reagent has actually pre- 
existed in the drug, belongs to it, and has not been added, 
accidentally or fraudulently, to produce the expected 
precipitate, or at least to produce a precipitate of an ex- 
pected or required quantity. 

It has beeh argued that the absence of any ready means 
of combining reactions of identity with alkaloidal assays 
need not be regarded as an objection to the employment 
of the latter, inasmuch as it should not be assumed, 
a priori^ that a pharmaceutical preparation 4ias been 
fraudulently manipulated. Yet, after all, what is an 
assay for ? Evidently to enable one to arrive at a 
safe conclusion regarding the quantity of some definite 
substance. We fail to see how any positive or reliable 
conclusions can be based on an assay where the nature or 
identity of the substance remains unknown or can be es- 
tablished only by tedious, elaborate, and exx)en8ive pro- 
cesses. 

While we believe that the establishment of definite 
standards, to be determined by so-called assays, would, 
at the present time, be premature, we do not doubt that it 
will become possible in the future. It will require a 
number of years of careful study to work out processes 
which will be reliable, free from tedious complication, 
and satisfying every requirement. If the Convention of 
1890 should adopt a resolution instructing the Committee 
of Revision to provide standards of strength and to es- 
tablish methods of assay for vegetable drugs and their 
preparations, the Committee might not find it possible to 
carry out the instruction, or it might possibly result in 
the introduction of methods of assay which will shortly 
be shown to be unreliable. This would, of course, be 
worse than not to introduce them at all. 

It seems to us wisest, at the present time, to go ahead 
slowly in this matter, but to keep the goctl in view, so that 
at the next revision (in 1900; there may be a fair prospect 
of coming .before the profession with something that is 
trustworthy and free from objections. 

In the present revision, one important step might well 
be taken, namely, to state (merely as a matter of in- 
formation, but not of requirement) in connection with 
such drugs, where it may be deemed advantageous, that, 
when of good quality, it contains a certain stated quan- 
tity (or certain upper or lower limits) of cdkaloid or other 
principles, and to give in connection therewith a process 
of assay. If then any one wishes to apply this process 
of assay to any preparation made from the drug, he may 
do so, but there should be no compulsion to make the 
preparation of an exact strength at this revision, except 
in the case of Opium, Nux Vomica, Cinchona, and a few 
other drugs where it is not diflftcult to establish the iden- 
tity of the final product. 

If the physician is anxious to adopt an exactly stan- 
dardized preparation representing such drugs as Coca, 
Pilocarpus, Conium, Physostigma, etc., and he has no 
confidence in the usual pharmaceutical preparations (fiuid 
extracts, tinctures, etc.) derived from these drugs, all he 
need do is to employ solutions of the respective alkaloids 
—cocaine, pilocarpine, coniine, physostigmine^ — or of their 
salts. Up to the present time the recorded experience of 
the medical profession, so far as pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions of the above drugs are concerned, has been mainly 
based upon the usual commercially available brands of 
fluid extracts, tinctures, etc., made without assay, and 
yet a pretty unanimous opinion has been arrived at re- 
garding the proper doses in which these preparations 
should be given to attain a certain object. 



THE Seventh Decenniad Convention for Revising the 
Pharmacopoeia met in Washington on Wednesday, 
May 7th, and continued in session until Friday at noon. 
Although the number of bodies accredited with delegates 
was Ifitrger than ever before, the actual attendance was 
not much greater than in 1880, the notable difference being 
the preponderance of the pharmaceutical element. Much 
delay was caused by the neglect of many bodies to send 
credentials to the president of the former convention, in 
compliance with his call, and it was not until Thursday 
morning that the convention finally elected its officers and 
appointed its Committee of Revision, as follows: Presi- 
dent, Horatio C. Wood, M.D., of Philadelphia; Vice-Pres- 
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idents, W. S, Thomp8on, D. W. Prentiss, M.D., and J. M. 
Flint, M.D., of Washington, A. E. Ebert of Chicago, and 
J. W. M. Searby of San Francisco; Secretary, H. A. 
Hare, M.D., of Philadelphia; Assistant Secretary, G. H. 
C. Klie, of St. Louis. For Committee of Revision, Charles 
Rice, Ph.D., of New York (subsequently elected chair- 
man); Prof. James P. Remington, of Philadelphia; Prof. 
F. B. Power, of Wisconsin; Prof. P. W. Bedford, of New 
York; Dr. W. M. Mew, of the Army; Dr. John Godfrey, 
of the Marine Hospital Service; Dr. J. M. Flint, of the 
Navy; Prof. J. M. Maisch, of Philadelphia; Prof. Roberts 
Bartholow, of Philadelphia; Prof. C. O. Curtman, of St. 
Louis; Dr. F. A. Castle, of New York; Dr. N. S. Davis, 
Jr., of Chicago; Prof. C. Lewis Diehl, of Louisville; Dr. 
R. G. Eccles, of Brooklyn ; Dr. W. G. Gregory, of Buf- 
falo; C. Mohr, Ph.D., of Mobile; Prof. G. F. H. Markoe, 
of Boston; Prof. Oscar Oldberg, of Chicago; Prof. L. K 
Say re, of Kansas; Prof. Otto N. Wall, of St. Louis; Dr. 
Thomas F.Wood, of Wilmington, N. C. ; Prof. H. H. Rusby, 
of New York; A. B. Taylor, of Philadelphia; Dr. R. T. 
Edes, of Washington; Prof. C. S. N. Hallberg, of Chicago. 
The president. Dr. Horatio C. Wood, was afterwards made 
a member ex officio. 

The final report of the Committee of Revision and 
Publication was, in the main, as follows : 

Immediately after the close of the Convention the 
Conmiittee organized by electing officers, and a second 
meeting was held before the members left Washington. 
At these meetings the general plan for carrying on the 
work of revision was discussed and a number of prelimi. 
nary details settled. As it was impossible to hold fre- 
quent meetings, owing to the distances separating the 
members of the Committee, it was decided to carry on 
the interchange of discussions and arguments, and the 
voting on motions and propositions, by means of circu- 
lars.* There beiug no funds at the disposed of the Com- 
mittee of Revision for paying its current expenses, a pro- 
position made by the Finance Committee to borrow 
$1,200 for eight months was adopted. This loan was 
subsequently reduced to the sum of $800 and extended 
for six months longer. 

In September, 1880, a third meeting of the Committee 
was held at Saratoga, at which Albert M. Prescott, M.D., 
of Ann Arbor, and Emil Scheffer, Ph.G., of Louisville, 
were elected members in place of T. G. Wormley, M.D., 
and EkLward R. Squibb, resigned. 

Concerning the changes made in the text of the Phar- 
miacopcaia, and all other deteuls of general interest regard- 
ing the work of revision, a report has already been pub- 
lished in the preface of the Pharmacopoeia, pages xxvii., 
xxviiu, reference to which is invited. 

When the manuscript of the work was near its comple- . 
tion, the Committee on Copyright, which had meanwhile 
been appointed, solicited bids for the publication of the 
work. Six bids having been received in response to this 
invitation, the Committee accepted that presented by 
William Wood & Compauy . After a full discussion their 
action was subsequently ratified by a majority vote of 
the whole Committee. The work was then put to press, 
and was issued to the public during the last week of Oc- 
tober, 1882. A vote was passed shortly af tepwards that 
the right to use the text of the Pharmacopoeia for pur- 
poses of comment be granted to applicants upon such 
terms as the Finance Committee might deem equitable. 
Only one publishing house, viz., Messrs. J. B. Lippincott 
dc Co., of Philadelphia, availed itself of this offer, paying 
a royalty of $100 for the privilege. 

On September 9th, 1882, the Committee lost by death 
one of its members. Dr. Benjamin F. Gibbs, U.S.N. The 
vacancy was filled in April, 1883, by the election of D. 
Webster Prentiss, M. D. , of Washington. Previous to this 
election a plan for filling vacancies in the Committee was 
adopted, according to which only delegates to the Phar- 
macopoeicd Convention should be regarded as eligible. 
A fourth meeting of the Committee was held at Washing- 
ton on September 11th, 1883. During the year 1884 the 
advisability of publishing a supplement, authorized by 
the last Convention, was discussed. After a careful con- 
sideration of the claims advanced in favor of a number of 
new drugs, chemicals, and preparations, it was decided 
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that none of thent appeared at that time to be equal in 
rank or value to those already official, and that, there- 
fore, a supplement was unnecessary. 

Another serious loss befell the Committee through the 
death, on August 21st, 1885, of Henry B. Parsons, Ph.C. 
This vacancy has been allowed to remain unfilled. During 
the year 1886 the Committee undertook to collect statis- 
tics regarding the frequency with which the various phar- 
macopoeial articles were prescribed in the various sections 
of the country. A table of the official titles was printed, 
and copies were furnished to those bodies or individuals 
who agreed to obtain the desired data. While a number 
of returns have been received, and the thanks of the 
Committee are due to the contributors, yet it must be 
stated that the results are only partially of practical use, 
since most of them apply to the experience of individuals 
or limited localities. In 1888 it was resolved to mcike a 
collection of criticisms on the Pharmacopoeia from the 
literature published since the issue of the work, and the 
Chairman was authorized to employ an expert to make 
the compilation. As a result the Committee has pub- 
lished a digest of criticisms on the Pharmacopoeia, in 
three parts, which, it is hoped, will lighten the labors of 
the next Committee. 

By direction of the last decennial Convention this Com* 
mittee is required to present a complete plan for the revi- 
sion of the Pharmacopoeia at the present Convention. In 
obedience to this instruction the Committee has, at a 
final meeting held on May 6th, 1890, deliberated on the 
general principles which should, in its judgment, be fol- 
lowed in the next revision. 

These general principles, submitted in a separate re- 
port, were as follows : 

Assay Processes for Drugs—It is recommended that assay 
processes be appended to the descriptions of the more ener- 
getic or otherwise important drugs containing active prin- 
ciples, provided the therapeutic value of the drug depends 
upon the amount of these principles, and provided also 
that these principles can be assayed and identified with 
reasonable accuracy and without requiring complicated 
processes. The Committee may attach a note stating the 
usual percentage of these active principles in good com- 
mercial samples of the drug, and, if it be found feasi-^ 
ble, it may attach a requirement that the drug shall not 
be used unless it conforms to these stated limits. 

Assay Processes/or Chilenical Preparations.-^The Com- 
mittee may attach assay processes to such galenical pre- 
parations as fiuid extracts, tinctures, etc., but it shall 
omit requirements of a definite strength or percentage of 
active principles except in the case of drugs for which an 
upper or lower limit, or both, of active principles is pre* 
scribed. 

Assay Processes for Opium and Cinchona,— -In the case 
of opium and cinchona the Committee shall adopt such 
processes of assay as will be found to yield the largest 
proportion of the desired active principles with greatest 
uniformity and with least manipulative difficulty, the 
object of these processes being to ascertain how much of 
the respective principles can practically be extracted. 

Descriptions of Chemicals and Tests,— In the case of 
chemicals the degree of purity, or the allowable percent- 
age of impurity, shall be prescribed as closely as practi- 
cable. The standard of purity shall be set as high as 
practicable for legal enforcement, but not beyond a point 
reasonably attainable by the manufacturer without sub- 
jecting any particular product to unnecessary cost 
through the enforced removal of some harmless and 
insignificant accidental impurity. 

Chemical Formulae, — Chemical formulae shall be given 
only in the new notation. 

Proprietary or Patented Articles.—^o substance which 
cannot be produced otherwise than under patented pro- 
cesses, or which is protected by proprietary rights, shall 
be introduced into the Pharmacopoeia. 

Nomenclature.— In the choice of titles of official articles 
it is recommended that convenience, established custom, 
and considerations of safety against mistakes, through 
similarity of or changes in names, should outweigh purely 
theoretical considerations or scientific preciseness. 

Specific Gravity. — It is recommended that the Commit- 
tee define the exact degree of temperature of the stand- 
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ard by which other specific gravities are to be determined, 
and the specific gravities of the various official liquids 
shall be determined and stated by the Committee, so far 
as it may be practicable, on the baais of the established 
temperature and other conditions of the standard. 

Weights and Measures. — It is recommended that the 
next Committee of Revision be instructed to direct solids 
to be weighed and liquids to be measured, and that the 
metric system be employed for this purpose. 

General B'ormulce. — It is recommended that general for- 
mulse be introduced for fluid extracts, and such other 
preparations as have duplicate processes, and that the 
general formula to be followed in any particular case be 
merely indicated by reference. 

List of Reagents, Tables, etc. — The tables and list of 
reagents authorized or prescribed for the Pharmacopoeia 
of 1880 shall also be inserted in that of 1890, with such 
corrections or substitutions as may be required to bring 
them up to date. 

Publication of the Pharmacopoeia. — It is recommended 
that the Committee of Revision, etc., which will be elected 
by the Convention of 1890, be authorized to print and pub- 
lish, on its own account, the Saventh Decennial Revision 
of the Pharmacopoeia of the United States of America. 

Date for the Pharmacopoeia to go into Effect. — The Com- 
mittee shall announce in a conspicuous place, in the 
printed work, a definite date, reasonably distant from the 
actual date of publication, when the new Pharmacopoeia is 
intended to go into effect and to supersede the preceding 
one. 

Compensation of Experts.— It is recommended that the 
Convention of 1890 instruct the Committee of Revision, 
etc., to pay the experts and others employed in the prepa- 
ration and publication of the Seventh Decennial Revision 
of the Pharmacopoeia. 

Strength of Tinctures, Acids, etc. — The Committee of 
Revision is authorized, if in its judgment considered best, 
to make the strength of all official tinctures, wines, and 
dilute acids, ten per cent. In the case of dilute acids the 
strength to be ten per cent of the official acid and not of 
absolute acid. Infusions and decoctions to be five per 
cent instead of ten per cent as at present. 

Preceding the discussion which took place upon the 
'subject of weights and measures, the Convention listened 
for twenty minutes to an address by Prof. Hilgard, of the 
U. S. Coast Survey, in the course of which he described 
the history of federal legislation with regard to the adop- 
tion of standards for weight and mass. Facsimiles of 
the standard meter and kilogramme recently prepared by 
direction of the International Congress for establishing 
these standards, were shown, and the characteristic fea* 
tures of the standards themselves were described. In 
the discussion which followed it became evident that there 
is general dissatisfaction with the ** parts by weight " sys« 
tem adopted for the revision of 1880, and, with but little 
dissent, it seemed desirable that parts by weight should 
be adopted for solids, and parts by measure for liquids, 
excepting such as, on accoimt of their viscid or adhesive 
character, or some other reason, are better weighed than 
measured. The final vote by which this change was au- 
thorized and the metric system adopted for both was al- 
most unanimous, the Southern and Western delegates 
being among the most enthusiastic. 

With the exception of the last resolution (by Mr. Ebert), 
recommending a change in the strength of tinctures, 
wines, etc., the directions to the new Committee of Revi- 
sion and Publication remain in almost the identical form 
in which they were presented by the Committee of 1880. 
Nearly all of them were discussed at length, and numer- 
ous amendments were offered, but finally the original 
text was accepted. 

The following was adopted as the basis for the next de- 
cennial Convention : 

Resolved, The President of the Convention shall, on or 
about the first day of May, 1899, issue a notice, request- 
ing the several bodies represented in the Conventions of 
1880 and 1890, and also such other incorporated State 
medical and pharmaceutical societies and incorporated 
colleges of medicine and pharmacy as have been in con- 
tinuous operation for at least five years immediately pre- 
ceding, to elect a number of delegates, not exceeding 
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three, and the Surgeon-General of theAJ^y^ ^^^ Surgeon- 
General of the Navy, and the Surgeon-General of the Ma- 
rine Hospital Service to appoint each not exceeding three 
medical officers, to attend a general Convention for the 
Revision of the Pharmacopoeia of the United States, to be 
held in Washington, D. C., on the first Wednesday of 
May, 1900. 

Resolved^ The several bodies, as well as the medical de- 
partment of the Army, Navy, and Marine Hospital Ser- 
vice thus addressed, shall also be requested by the Presi- 
dent to submit the Pharmacopoeia to a careful revision, 
and to transmit the result of their labors, through their 
delegates, to the Committee of Revision and Publication 
at least three months before the next meeting of the Con- 
vention. 

Resolved^ The several medical and pharmaceutical bod- 
ies shall be further requested to transmit to the President 
of this Convention the names and residences of their re- 
spective delegates as soon as they shall have been ap- 
pointed ; a list of whom shall be published, under his au- 
thority, for the information of the medical pubhc, in the 
newspapers and medical journals in the month of March, 
1900. 

Resolved, In the event of the death, resignation, or in- 
ability of the President of the Convention to act, these 
duties shall devolve, successively, in the following order 
of precedence : upon the vice-presidents, the secretary, 
the assist€mt secretary, and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Revision and Publication of the Pharmacopoeia. 

Resolved, That the Committee is authorized and directed 
to publish a supplement at the end of five years, if neces- 
sary. 

Resolved, That the Committee shall report a complete 
plan for the revision of the Pharmacopoeia at the next de- 
cennial Convention. 



College, of Pharmacy of the City of New York.— The 
sixtieth annual commencement of the college took place, 
before a very large and interested audience, at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on Tuesday evening, April 29th. 
The arrangements were perfect, and great credit is due 
to the Committee of Arrangements and to the class offi- 
cers. The following is the list of graduates: 

John P. Arnold, Garden S. Badger, Charles S. Bailey, Sumter 
L. Beegle, Carl BeDkendoerfer, Charles T. Bischof, Hugo H. 
Braecklein, Samuel Brano, Hugo G. Braeunlich, Charles H. 
Brown, Lewis W. Brown, Marias A. Carpentier, Conrad G. Car- 
ver, Raoul R. D. Cline, May V. Crosby , William E. Dennis, Arthur 
L. Dickinson, Arthur Da Bois, Frederic D. Doolittle, Alphonse 
Dubus, Harry B. Epstein, William G. Everett, Robert Flaws, 
Jr., William C. F. Goerdes, Abram J. Hardenbergh, Jr., Os- 
car G. Harrison, William C. Hassler, Frederick C. Heckel, 
Louis B\ Hiltz, Hormer H. Howgate, John J. Hubschmitt, 
Louis D. Huntoon, Eugene R. Hynard, Louis Ibe, William E. 
Jennines, August G. Jun^, Gustave Katz, Joseph F. Keller, Ru- 
dolph G. Kellner, Louis J. Kocher, Hugo Kunz, James T« Len- 
non, Henry C. Levis. James McCall, Joseph Moschowitz, 
Edward A. Mueller, Adolph Mund, Henry W. Nolte, William A. 
Orlich, Frederick Peiter, Earl F. Perry, Lavinius W. Peterson, 
Antonio Pisani, Hearn J. Power, Henrv K. Preston, Leo Ratiier» 
Arthur J. Reeder, Joseph E. Ren ton, Charles E. Rice, Jr., Frank 
W. Richtmyer, Charles R. Robinson, William J. M. Robinson, 
Walter 8. Rockey, Charles H. Roese, Leo Rosenblum, John E. 
Ryan, James H. Scanlan, William Schroeder, Mo wry Sheldon, 
James L. Shell, Norman H. Sipperly, Frank M. Small, Clarence 
I. Smith, Clarence P. Smith, Nelson P. Snow, Andrew G. Staf- 
ford. Edward Steeb, Abraham L. Stelle, Charles C. Stewart, 
Adolph Stierle, Jr., Louis Stuermer, Joseph Trostler, Louis H. 
Unbehaun, Dietrich W. Vogt, Harry W. Walp, Michael A. 
Walsh, Louis Warth, Le Roy Washburn, Grant J. Woolston, 
Isaac S. Zeman, Albert P. 2joller. 

The alumni prizes were awarded to the following 
graduates: 

First prize, gold medal, to John P. Arnold, who also re- 
ceived a special prize for excellence in pharmacy; second 
prize, silver medal, to Adolph Stierle, Jr. ; third prize, 
bronze medal, to Wm. J. M. Kobinson. 

The valedictory was delivered in a very able and im- 
pressive manner Dy Louis F. Hiltz, and the address to the 
graduates by the Rev. Dr. John Hall, D.D., LL.D., 
Chancellor of the University of the City of New York. 

Estimation of Fat in Sour Milk. — According to M. 
Kiihn, the sour milk is just rendered alkaline with aque- 
ous potash (40 Gm. in one liter of water), thereby dis- 
solving the casein. Ten Gm. of the alkaline milk are 
poured on to a mixture of 25 Gm. of ignited gypsum, 4 Gm. 
of precipitated calcium carbonate, and 2 Gm. of potassium 
hydrogen sulphate, dried, ground up, and extracted in a 
Soxhlet^s extractor. The addition of potassium hydro- 
gen sulphate prevents the slight excess of alkali from 
saponifying the butter fat, while the calcium carbonate 
neutralizes the remainder of the potassium hydrogen svl- 
^^haie.—Milch'Zeit, and J, Chem. Sac. 
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Queries for which answers are desired^ must be received 
by the 5th of the month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the ivriter, for 
the information of the editor, but not for publication. 



No. 2,435.— Castile Soap (Subscriber). 

There is always some variation in the composition of so- 
called castile soap, though made by one and the same 
manufacturer. The best grades are made with the best 
commercial grades of caustic soda, and therefore contain 
but a small quantity of matter insoluble in alcohol. A 
recent analysis of some castile soap, published in the 
Chem, and Drugg,, gave the following composition: 

Fat ty Acid 8 64 . 80 

Soda, in combiDation 8.60 

Soda, uncombined 0.01 

Sodium Carbonate 0.00 

Sodium Chloride 0.40 

Sodium Sulphate 0.14 

Silica 0.00 

Matter insoluble in water 0.70 

XJnsaponified Oil 00 

Water. 26.50 



101.15 

The excess over 100 is due to the fact that the acids 
were not calculated as anhydrous. 

No. 2,436.— Shaving Soap (M. E. S.). 

A good shaving soap may be prepared as follows : 

Melt 700 parts of pure lard in a porcelain vessel placed 
in a salt-water bath, or heated by steam, and very gradu- 
ally add to it, under constant stirring, a solution of 97 
parts of caustic potassa in 278 parts of water. When 
about half of the poteissa solution has been added, the 
mixture begins to thicken, and gradually becomes so 
thick that it can no longer be stirred after all the alkaline 
solution has been added. The mass is now finished, but 
it is customary to impart to it a sort of mother-of-pearl 
gloss, which is done by triturating the soap in a mortar 
with a solution of li parts of oil of bitter almond (or 
other essential oil} in 20 parts of alcohol, gradually 
added, and beating and mixing the mass thoroughly. 

Another formula is the following, recommended by 
Dieterich : 

Melt 12i av. oz. of beef suet with 6 av. oz. of cocoanut 
oil at a temperature of 122° F., and add lOi av. oz. of a 
solution of soda containing 25 per cent caustic alkali, 
and H av. oz. of a like solution of potassa. Continue the 
heat at the above temperature for half an hour, stirring 
the mass constantly, or until it appears as a thin paste, 
then add to it a suitable perfume. 

No. 2,437.— G-uenzburg's Beagent and Lind's Beactlon. 
(M. E. C.) 

Our correspondent asks us what Lind's reaction is. 
Since the application of this has, of late years, become 
more universal through the fact that Guenzburg reversed 
it for the detection of hydrochloric acid, we have put the 
words **Guenzburg's Reagent " at the head of the query. 
This we have spoken of in previous issues ; for instance, 
in our volume for 1888, pages 118, 146. 

Lindas reaction has for object the detection of phloro- 
^lujcin or of vanillin. If a piece of pine wood moistened 
w^ith hydrochloric acid is brought in contact with a solu- 
tion of phloroglucin, it assumes a red color. This is caused 
by vanillin, derived from the coniferin in the pine wood. 
The reaction may be made with vanillin direct by adding 
some phloroglucin tp a small quantity of a freshly prepared 
solution of vanillin (vanillin 1 part, alcohol 100, water 100, 
strong hydrochloric acid 600 parts). The vanillin solution 
w^ill turn red. This reaction is not given by the compounds 
even most closely related to phloroglucin. However, with 
orcin there is a light-blue solution produced, with a red- 
dish hue. The reaction permits the recognition of as lit- 
tle as 0.001 Mgm. op irfh>^ grain of phloroglucin. 

Guenzburg found that by inverting the reaction it could 
be used for the detection of hydrochloric acid. For this 
purpose a solution of 2 Gm. of phloroglucin and 1 Gm. of 
vanillin in 30 Gm. of alcohol is employed. If a few drops 
of a liquid containing hydrochloric acid are mixed with a 
few drops of the reagent, and the whole gently heated over 
a flame, a crimson-red color will develop at the outer edge 
of the liquid, and this will gradually spread as the liquid 
dries up. The reaction is capable of revealing hydro- 
chloric acid, even when highly diluted (1 in 20,000). Lac- 
tic acid does not produce the reaction, hence it may be 
used to demonstrate the presence or absence of hydro- 
chloric acid in the firastric juice, and for this purpose it 
was first recommended by Dr. Germain See. 

No. 2,438.—" Cough Mixture " (P.). 
This subscriber wants us to send him a formula for a 
** cough mixture." While we do not, as a rule, approve 
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of general formulae for compound medicines to bo used 
promiscuously for self-medication, yet we recognize that 
there is a popular demand for certain medicines required 
to treat simple cases. We may therefore state that, for 
general purposes, the officinal Brown Mixture (Mistura 
Glycyrrhizae Co.), or Stokes' Expectorant Mixture, will 
probably be the most suitable. The formula of the latter 
will be found in the National Formulary under No. 89. 

No. 2,439.— Dobell's Solution (F. R. E.). 
This has the following composition ; 

Borate of Sodium (Borax) 120 graioB. 

Bicarbonate of Sodium 120 ** 

Carbolic Acid, crystallized 24 *' 

Glycerin ^ fl.oz. 

Water enough to make 16 ** 

Dissolve the salt in 8 fl.oz. of water, then add the gly- 
cerin, and the carbolic acid previously liquefied by 
warming, and lastly enough water to make 16 fl.oz. 

It will be found in the National Formulary under No. 
235 (Liquor Sodii Boratis Compositus). 

No. 2,440.— Sugar-ooating Pills ('* Reader ")• 

It is seldom that extemporaneously sugar-coated pills 
have a handsome appearance. This is usually accom- 
plished only by employing special apparatus and work- 
mg on a large scale. Consult Remington's ** Practice of 
Pharmacy," page 1113, and American Druggist for 1889, 
page 153. 

The sugar to be used must be in the finest possible pow- 
der (such as is sold as confectioner's sugar), and the pills 
must be perfectly dry exteriorly. Place the pills into a 
copper bowl — broad, shallow, round, and closed on top, 
with a handle — having first moistened the inside of the 
bowl with syrup, or with a mixture of syrup and mu- 
cilage. Roll the pills about by rotating the closed bowl 
over a flame, when they are uniformly coated, dust 
powdered sugar on them from time to time, and keep 
rotating and warming until the coating is dry, uniform, 
and smooth. 

Another method, recommended by Hager, is as follows: 
Dissolve 1 part of white gelatin in 4 parts of distilled 
water by means of a water-bath. Make a mixture of 
20 parts of sugar, 10 of starch, and 5 of tragacanth, and 
reduce it to the finest possible powder. Put about 2 
heaped teaspoonfuls of tnis powder in a box, such as is^ 
used for silver coating; add about 26 drops of the warm 
gelatin solution, and then 50 of the pills to be coated. The 
pills must have been previously thoroughly dried, and, 
just before being put in the box, moistened with the gela- 
tin solution. Now shake the box containing the pills, 
with a rotary motion, for about three minutes, and empty 
the contents upon a sieve. Separate the powder, replace 
the pills in the box, and keep rotating and shaking until* 
the coating is smooth and glossy. It the coating is too 
thin, the pills must be taken out and dried before a new 
coating is put on. 

Still another way consists in moistening the pills with 
a mixture of 1 part of glj^cerin and 2 parts of alcohol, and 
shaking them in a box with enough of a finely powdered 
mixture of 20 parts of sugar, 3 of arrowroot, and 1 of 
mastic. Sometimes this method is modified by dissolving 
1 or 2 parts of mastic in the alcohol and glycerin. 

No. 2,441.— Syrnpus " centre la Toux" (C). 

This syrup or mixture is prescribed by a prominent 
physician of New York for children suffering from 
bronchitis. We are informed that it has the following 
composition : 

9 Syr. IpecacuanhsB 2 fl. dr. 

Spir. uEther. Nitr 2 fl. dr. 

Olei Ricini 3 fl. dr. 

Syr. Tolutani 1 fl. oz. 

M. ** Shake the bottle before dispensing." 
Dose— a small teaspoonful, according to the cough, 
every two to four hours. 

No. 2,442.— Prescription Query (J. E. S.). 

This subscriber states that he finds a reaction to occur 
when Aqua menthse piperitae and Spiritus ajtheris nitrosus 
are mixed together. A gas is given off, according to his 
observation. 

The cause of the evolution of the gas, in our opinion, is 
this, that our correspondent makes his peppermint water 
in the old way, viz., by rubbing the oil first with car- 
bonate of magnesium, thus dissolving a small amount of 
this salt along with the oil in the water subsequently 
added. His spirit of nitrous ether is most likely— as 
usual— acid: hence, when the two liquids are poured to- 
gether, the free acid of the spirit of nitre attacks the dis- 
solved carbonate of magnesium, and carbonic acid gas is 
given off. 

No. 2,443.— Prices of Metals. 

Our correspondent will find a comparative list of prices 
of metals in our volume for 1886, page 36. The list there 
given enumerates only those which are usually obtainable 
in the market in quantities, varying, of course, according 
to the uses to which they are applied. 

The prices of others are not fairly comparable with those 
used in the arts. Many of them are made only on a small 
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scale, for scientific purpoBes or for museum specimens, 
and are only prepared when there is a fresh demand for 
them. Some are very readily obtainable, and hence their 
value is small ; others again are very rare, and trouble- 
some to extract. Thus metallic selenimn costs about 
$2.80 per ounce, while metallic gallium costs some $250 
per gramme, equivalent to about $7,150 per ounce. Of 
course, the latter cannot be bought in such quantity in the 
market. The price lists of dealers in chemicals usually 
quote the rare metals. 

No. 2,444. — Separation of Animal or Vegetable firom 
Mineral Oils (J. E.). 

This correspondent writes : ** Can you give me a simple 
method of determining the quantity of animal or vegeta- 
ble oil in a mixture of these with petroleum oils, as used 
in the manufacture of lubricating oils ?" 

The method of separating petroleum oils (so-called 
mineral oils) from animal or vegetable oils consists in sub- 
jecting the mixture to a i)rocess of saponification. Animal 
or vegetable oils, consisting of fatty acids in combination 
with glyceryl (the radical of glycerin), are perfectlv sa- 
ponifiable by alkalies (potassa or soda), and tne resulting 
soap is soluble in water. Mineral oils are not saponifiable 
and are left unaltered. Yet when such a mixture is sa- 
ponified, the mineral oil does not completely separate from 
the mixture, a portion o£ it being obstinately retained by 
the soap solution. That portion which is thus retained 
may be recovered bv agitating the soap solution with 
ether. The latter will rise to the top— if the agitation was 
too violent, it will reouire a long time for separation— and 
naay be poured off. This is repeated as long as ether ex- 
trac ts anything. The ethereal solution is then evaporated 
and the residue weighed. This is the mineral oil. 

Another simple method is the following : 

Into a beaker glass of suitable capacity put a weighed 
quantity of the suspected mixture of oils. Supposing it 
were 10 Gm.; now add to it 50 C.c. of an alcoholic solution 
of soda containing 80 Gm. of soda in 1 liter, and warm on 
a water-bath, continually stirring, for about twenty min- 
utes, if necessary replacing some of the alcohol as it eva- 
porates. If no si^n of saponification has made its appear- 
ance, the oil is simply of mineral orig[in and contains no 
animal or vegetable oil. If saponification has taken place, 
add to the contents of the beaker some clean, dry and fine 
sand (about 100 Gm.), and evaporate off the alcohol, stir- 
ring constantly so as to obtain a thorough and intimate 
mixture of the partly or fully saponified residue with the 
sand. Dry this thoroughly. Now treat it with benzin 
(or ether), warming on a water-bath so that the solvent 
may be kept for a short time at a boil, and pour off the 
solution. Bepeat this until a drop of the solution no 



longer leaves a permanent stain on blotting paper. Fin- 
ally evaporate the benzin solution, and weigh the resi- 
due, which is the mineral oil. 

The mixture of sand and saponified mass may also be 
removed from the beaker and extracted with benzin or 
ether in a Soxhlet or other kind of extractor. Of course 
this is much more economical, so far as menstruum is 
concerned. 

2,445.— American Soda by Solvay's Prooess (Newark). 

The Solvay process of manufacturing soda is carried on 
in the works at Geddes, nefiur Syracuse, State of New 
York. It is said that these works will soon be able to 
supply almost the entire demand for alkali in this 
coimtry. 

The principle of the Solvay process is this : that when a 
current of carbonic acid gas is passed through a solution 
of common salt previously saturated with ammonia, the 
chloride of sodium is decomposed, chloride of ammonium 
being formed together with bicarbonate of sodium. 

The salt solution is obtained from the rich salt beds 
which are situated not far from the works. Water is 
simply allowed to flow into the mine, and the brine is 
then pumped up. 

Into this brine ammonia and carbonic acid are conduct- 
ed. The solution soon becomes turbid from the separa- 
tion of sodium bicarbonate. After a certain time, when it 
is known thstt this salt is no longer formed, the gas is shut 
off, the turbid solution run into filters, which retain the 
bicarbonate, and the clear liquid run off to tanks, where 
the ammonia is recovered by treating the mixture with 
milk of lime. The latter is obtained from caustic hme 
prepared on the spot by heating limestone in kilns. The 
carbonic acid given off thereby is used for saturating the 
brine. When the solution of chloride of ammonium is 
treated with the caustic lime, in form of milk, and heat is 
applied, the ammonia is given off and used over again for 
saturating brine. The ammonia therefore is, at least 
theoretically, not consumed, but used continuously. In 
practice, of course, there is a small loss. The final solu- 
tion left after all ammonia has been distilled off contains 
calcium chloride, which is the only waste product. 

The bicarbonate of sodium caueht by the filters is dried 
and heated to expel one-half of the carbonic acid, which 
is likewise utilized again for saturating the first brine. 
The residual dry sodium carbonate is then dissolved in 
water and crystallized. 

If caustic soda is wanted, it is heated with milk of lime, 
whereby calcium carbonate is precipitated and caustic 
soda remains in solution. The carbonic acid contained 
in the precipitated calcium carbonate is likewise recovered 
and utiUzed over again. 
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1. LES PLANTES MfeDICINALKS INDIGENES 

ET EXOTiQUEs. Par Dujardin-Beau- 
METZ et Eqasse (pp. 900, with 1,084 
illustrations). Giving the natural 
history, chemistry, botany, medici- 
nal uses, etc., of the principal medici- 
nal plants of all countries. 

2. TRArrfe des Aloaloibes. Par B. 
DuPUY. In two very large volumes, 
containing a compilation of the es- 
sential data concerning the alkaloids 
so far known, particularly those 
which have been studied physio- 
logically or clinically. 

These volumes contain much informa- 
tion gathered from otherwise little ac- 
cessible sources (chiefly from French 
ephemeral literature). At the same 
time the author has overlooked much 
information which might have been 
gleaned from foreign sources. Never- 
theless, these works are of great use- 
fulness. 

Lessons in Qualitatfve and Volume- 
tric Chemical Analysis. For the 
use of Physicians, Pharmacists, and 
Students. By Charles O. Curtman, 
M.D., etc. Including Dr. F. Beil- 
stein's Lessons in Qualitative Chemi- 
cal Analysis, Arranged on the Basis 
of the Last Grerman Edition. Third 
Edition. Illustrated. St. Louis, 
Mo. : John L. Boland Book and Sta- 
tionery Co., 1889. Pp. 200, 8vo 
(small). 
We have already commended the fea- 
tures of former editions, from which it 
does not differ greatly. 

A Manual op Chemistry for the Use 
of Medical Students. By Bran- 



dreth Symonds, A.m., M.D. Phila- 
delphia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 
1889. 
This consists of an ag^egation of the 
facts which it is considered desirable 
for the medical student of the present 
day to know. Their usefulness is not 
limited to the period of his college 
course, but relate to his daily life as a 
practitioner. 

Proceedings of the American Phar- 
maceutical Absociation at the 
Thirty -seventh Annual Meeting, 
held at San Francisco, June, 1889, 
etc. Philadelphia. 1889. Pp. 850, 
8vo. 
This report increases in value as a 
work of reference, and becomes each 
year more indispensable for every 
pharmacist. The dealer in cigars and 
soda water who has a pharmaceutical 
annex will likewise find much in it 
that will be profitable reading. 

The Calendar of the Pharmaceuti- 
cal Society of Great Britain. 1890. 
Pp. 535, 8vo. 

Of local interest only, but might serve 
as a model for similar publications in 
this country. 

Spinal Concussion. By S. V. Cleven- 
GER, M.D., etc. With 30 Wood En- 
gravings. Philadelphia: F.A.Davis, 
1889. Pp. 359, 8vo. $2.50. 

A FORM of nerve-disturbance, some- 
times called **Erichsen's Disease," has 
long been recognized as a result of 
injuries resulting from falls and rail- 
road collisions. Already the medico- 
legal questions involved have led to 
numerous writings on the subject, and 
a summary of the opinions and obser- 
vations abready expressed is needed. 



The author adds the results of his own 
experience. 

A Laboratory Guide in Urinalysis 

and Toxicology. By R. A. Wrrr- 

HAUS, A.M., M.D. Second Edition. 

New York: William Wood & CJo., 

1889. Pp. 76, 8vo. 

This is purely a work for the pocket 

of a student in practical laboratory 

exercises, supplying the information 

requisite, and furnishing blank paper 

for notes and remarks. 

A Manual of Organic Materia Medi- 
OA. Being a Guide to Matena Medi- 
ca of the Vegetable and Animal 
Kingdoms, for the Use of Students, 
Druggists, Pharmacists, and Phy- 
sicians. By John M. Maisoh, Ph. M., 
Phar.D. Fourth Edition, with 259 
Illustrations. Philadelphia: Lea 
Brothers <& Co., 1890. Pp. 639, 8vo. 
In all respects the best hand-book of 
the kind published in this country. 

Practical Electricfty in Medicine 
AND Surgery. By G. A. Libbio, Jr., 
Ph.D., and George H. RohA, M.D. 
Profusely Illustrated. Philadelphia: 
F. A. Davis, 1890. Pp. 383, 8vo. 
$2.00. 
This work seems to have been pre- 
pared with great care as regards de- 
tails, and it is not open to the objec- 
tion which obtains in many instances 
with works professing to be ** practi- 
cal,'' viz., that the only practical thing 
which seems to enter into their com- 
position is the advertisement of the 
author. In the present state of elec- 
trical science there are many novel- 
ties for the student of twenty years 
ago, and the aid of a work like this 
will be essential to their comprehen- 
sion. 
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«diiatian,lmt it seemi^ to me that the time for standardi- 
zation has not come yet. Standcurdization, if carried out 
to-day, can only be arbitrary ; it will always be so, but if 
the plan below outlined were followed it would rest on a 
better basis. Would it not be yfjBer to undertake plant 
* analysis systematically, and not to wait until some one 
feels like analyzing a certain favorite plant of his f We are 
well aware that plant analysis is rather difficult and con- 
sumes considerable time, but stUI it would be a compara- 
tively easy task to have sufficient analyses performed 
between now and 1900, so that we may try standardi- 
zation with a positive loiowiedge ten years hence. What 
benefit could we not derive from systematic and frequently 
repeated analyses of the several hundred crude drugs of 
the United States Pharmacopoeia t 

This work could be performed by a committee of ana- 
lysts, who should be paid for their time and labor. A 
small tax upon each pharmadst— if it could be collected — 
would yield sufficient income for this purpose. It might 
be well to bear this proposition in mind for the Decennial 
Pharmacopoeial Convention of 1900. 

With our present knowledge a case may occur where a 
drue containing a resin supposed to be the active princi- 
ple IS exhausted with alcohol, while the real active prin- 
ciple, which happens to be less soluble in alcohol, is not 
represented in the liquid product at all. There certainly 
have been, and are still, some flifld extracts which do not 
possess the peculiar action of the drug. But more fre- 
quently we find remarks like the following in the several 
aispensatories : ** Without doubt represents whatever vir- 
tues the crude drug may contain *' (see Extr. Oomus fl., 
U. S. Disp.) ; *' Probably contains all the medicinal quali- 
ties of the drug" (see Extr. Pareirse fi., Nat. Disp.); 
^' Doubtless this preparation represents the undetermined 
virtues of vibumiun" (see Extr. Vibumifi., Nat. Disp.); 
** It is probable that this preparation contains all the ac- 
tive constituents of xanthoxvlum " (see Extr. Xanthozyli 
fl., Nat. Disp.). We generally look to the dispensatories 
for positive and not conjectural knowledge; but can the 
authors convey knowledge which they themselves do not 
possess? 

This leads me to say a few words regarding tests gene- 
rally recommended to be observed in the exhaustion of 
drugs, such as absence of taste or color in the last perco- 
lates. These are not always accurate tests. It is said 
that the first 86 per cent of percolate contains nearlj 
the whole of the active principles of the drug; but this is 
not enoueh. What should be done is this: In starting 
we shoula first know how much of active substance the 
drug contains; when the full amount of the required or 
desired percolate has passed, we should continue the per- 
colation wit^ a little more menstruum, then examine this 
with our tests for more active constituents. The latter 
could easily be done, except in cases where our knowledge 
of active constituents is still deficient ; or, until we possess 
a more complete knowledge, we couM experiment with 
the same qu€mtity of the crude powdered drug and the 
corresponding fluid extract or tmcture, etc. In select- 
ing, then, the best possible menstruum, we must know 
what we are aiming at. We must not only select one 
which is the solvent of the active ingredients, but one 
which acts as a complete solvent. The necessity of this 
will be shown in its proper place. At the same time the 
selected menstruum should dissolve as little as possible of 
the inert substances. 

In cases wjiere we are well acquainted with the con- 
stituents of a drug, the selection of a menstruum should 
be based upon the solubility of the active constituent or 
constituents in the menstruum. 

The records regarding solubility are not as complete 
or uniform as we would desire; only the solubility in 
water and alcohol at different temperatures is generally 

fiven. Very seldom do we find a remark about the solu- 
ility in varying mixtures of alcohol and water; but this 
is just what we need most. I have therefore bought 
several alkaloids to determine their solubility in dif- 
ferent menstrua— viz., strychnine, caffeine, atropine, cin- 
chonidine, cinchonine, cocaine— but have only made trials 
as follows: 

Cocaine (P. D. & Co. 's) , 1 grain did not dissolve in 4 oz. of 
water (while it is said that 1 part dissolves in 7 of water), 
when I gave up the attempt, nor in 2 oz. diluted alcohol. 
Atropine, 2} grains easily dissolved in 1 oz. diluted alcohol. 
Caffeine, 10.6 grains did not wholly dissolve in 1 oz. alcohol 
(1 :75), the same quantity dissolved slowly in the pharma- 
copoeial menstruum and almost rapidly in the menstruum 
proposed by A. Robbins— 1 alcohol, 2 water. At this re- 
sult I am rather astonii^ed. In the menstrua of alka- 
loidal preparations we find in some instances alcohol, as 
in fl. extr. and tinct. of gelsemium, fl. extr. of belladonna 
(root), tinct. of physostigma. In others we find different 
percentaj^esof alcohol or diluted alcohol, and in a number 
of cases it is proposed to lower the percentage of alcohol. 
This may be a desirable feature, it such a weaker men- 
struum accomplishes the same result as a stronger one, 
and does not load the finished product with undesirable 
substances. 

Very often we find a remark like this in the "Digest:" 
"Probably 1 water -h 2 alcohol would do just as well," 
without any appearance that any trial has been made 
with such different menstruum. 



It might be suggested that anyperson who hereafter 
criticises any preparation of the Pnarmacopoeia, ana is 
under the impression that his formula would furnish a 
better product, send in a sample of it to the chairman, so 
that it can be examined, and also time be given to observe 
any possible change. 

[iir. Weber has, indeed, forwarded, together with his 
paper, an interesting set of samples to iUustrate various 
pomts which he makes.— Ed. Am. Dbdoq.1 

From the statements of the U. S. and Nat. Dispensato- 
ries given above, it appears that no analyses are made to 
ascertain if the residue still contains an^r active cointi- 
tuents. To judge from the numerous critidsms on the 
different percolates, it would appear illogical to say in the 
official directions *' until exhausted," because not infre- 
quentlv this does notseem to be the case. Why notmake 
a number of experiments to determine this point! 

In mi^in^ different trials I Imve not made fluid ex- 
tracts, but simply tinctures, and these only by macera- 
tion ; the latter partly for convenience' sake and partly to 
determine a few other points to be considered later. 

But in making these preparations I was struck with 
the nauseating taste and odor of such as belladonna and 
ooca leaves when made with diluted alcohol; other simi- 
lar drugs probably behave in a like mann^, as hyoscya- 
mus, stramonium, digitadis, and this would seem to me 
one more reason why they should only be made with al- 
cohol. Alcohol has three drawbacks--high price, danger 
of evaporation and thus rendenng-a preparation skonger 
(but no experiments seem to exist to show how miK^ 
an alcoholic fiuid extract or tincture, well stoppered, 
will lose, say, in one year), and fear of alcoholic effects, 
which, however, is very dight in the case of fluid ex- 
tracts. With some persons it may be more the high priee 
• of alcohol than anything else which makes them prefer 
a weaker menstruum. Also, the contrast in color is very 
striking; those made with alcohol are of a rich green and 
those made with diluted alcohol of a more onve-green 
color. This difference in color should be a good criteriou, 
when we purchase a fluid extract, for instance, to judge 
at a glance of the menstruum employed, unless it be arti- 
flciallv colored : because I am under the impression that 
even houses which claim to use a menstruum specially 
adapted for each drug do not do so, but not infrequently 
make something like an infusion and preserve it with a 
small quantity of alcohol. Of course^ in claiming in their 
price lists to use only the best possible menstruum for 
each drug, they assume more knowledge than other mor- 
tals possess, and if they really possess this knowledge thej 
should give it to the world, so that others could enjoy it 
also. 

At this juncture we may also put on record a statement 
we find in the manuals on pharmacy, either in this form: 
'*The value of diluted alcohol consists in 'its possessing 
the solvent i>owers of both water and aicohol," or as fol- 
lows: *'It has been supposed that the affinity for each 
other of the two ingredients in this liquid interferes some- 
what with the solvent powers of each, etc. ; but the re- 
verse of this is the fa!ct, and a mixture of alcohol and 
water is stated to be a better solvent of the resinous and 
extractive principles of plants than the sajne quantity 
of these two liquids separately employed.** These are 
rather perplexing statements. If this was really the case, 
we need not use any alcohol of dii at all, but could use 
with advantage, in all cases where alcohol would seem to 
be indicated, simplv diluted alcohol, expecting the same 
result as if we had employed alcohol. Regarding this 
point I have made a few experiments, and shall give the 
results under the proper headings. 

In selecting a menstruum for alkaloidal or glucosidal, 
etc., substances, we cannot, perhaps, overlook the fact 
that the alkaloids and other active constituents do not re- 
side in the plant in the state in which we obtain them by 
chemical means, but generally combined with some acid 
or other substance : for instance, aconitine combined 
with aconitic acid— the alkaloids of belladonna probably 
combined with malic acid, both of which acids are easily 
soluble in water and alcohol—or cinchona, whose alka- 
loids are probably combined with one or more of the fd- 
lowing acids : kmic, kinovic, and cincho-tannic acids, 
the first one being readily, soluble in water, less so in 
strong alcohol ; the second one insoluble in water, and 
only slightly in cold alcohol, etc.— or emetine combined 
with ipecacuanhic acid, etc. These natural combina- 
tions might render an alkaloid or other substance more 
soluble in a weaker alcoholic menstruum than we would 
expect from the solubility of the pure alkaloid in the same 
menstruum. We should expect that a malateof atropine 
or an aconitate of aconitine, etc., would be the best forms 
in which to employ these isolated principles, but nobody 
seems to manufacture thenu 

Besides this class of preparations there remain not a 
few with a volatile oil as the principal ingredient ; in 
such cases alcohol seems indicated, unless it can be 
shown that certain volatile oils dissolve just as freely and 
easily in a weaker alcoholic menstruum. The Pharma- 
copoeia uses different menstrua for the extraction of the 
latter, as low as diluted alcohol, but it can easily be shown 
that diluted alcohol is not the proper menstruum for 
them. They are then only partially extracted, and this 
incomplete exhaustion is practically a waste of material. 
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i have often been stmek with the feeble taste and flavor 
of an aromatic tincture made with diluted alcohol, and 1 
have aleo made a few comparative experiments with alco- 
hol and diluted alcohol. 

The calculations given in the following are based on the 
solubility of the pure alkaloids in difiterent menstrua, 
and are perhaps not entirely correct in view of their oc- 
currence in combination. 

The plant analyses cited in what follows are generally 
taken from Maisch's ** Organic Materia Medica,^' fourth 
edition, Nat. Disp., and Holler's **Lehrbuch d. Pharma- 
kognosie," 1889. It would be impossible for me to g^ve all 
the different views we find in similar works ; to gain any 
result we have to follow certain standards. 

Extractum Aconiti Fluidum and Tinctura Aconiii.— 
Object soueht, aconitine ; there are controversies regard- 
ing other alkaloids. 

Amouat of aconitine as high as 0.4 per cent (MoUer), al- 
kaloids about 0.07 per cent (Maiscb). Menstruiun, alcohol ; 
proposed to reduce alcoholic strength to 70 per cent 
(Tscheppe) or diluted alcohol (Squibb). To calculate from 
the above figure, 0.4 per cent, 1 pound of aconite root 
can contain 2.0 Gm. or 30 grains of aconitine, 100 parts of 
cold water dissolve less than 1.0 Gm. or 15 grains (Proc- 
tor). Thus we find that aconitine could be obtained in 
the form of fiuid extract with diluted cdcohol, if no other 
objections exist. 

Extractum AmiccB Radida Fluidum and Tinctura Ar- 
nfC€B 12adtct8.— Constituents, volatile oil, acrid and taste- 
less resins, amicin sparingly soluble in water (Maisc^h). 
Active principle, most likely the volatile oil, the acrid and 
tasteless resins. (What is meant by the latter it is difficult 
to understand.) Menstruum, diluted alcohol ; perhaps al- 
cohol indicated. 

Extractum Aromaticum i^tiidum.— Composed of aro- 
matics with volatile oils; the menstruum, alcohol, is 
therefore most proper. 

Extractum Aurantii Amari Fluidum (menstruum, 2 
alcohol, 1 water) and Tinctura Aurantii Amari (diluted 
alcohol).— Constituents, volatile oil and hesperidin, the 
latter sparingly soluble in water ; therefore, to obtain a 
really good percolate, alcohol would seem to be indicated. 

Extractum Bellcuionncd (Radicis) Fluidum, — Active 
principle, atropine from 0.3 to 0.6 per cent (Mfiller), be- 
sides belladonnine and hyoscyamine. Menstruum, alco^ 
hoL Weaker menstrua recommended in the '' Di^st.'' 
CalcqlaUon, 1 pound of belladonna root can contain 3.0 
Gm. (or 45 grams) of atropine; this quantity would reiad- 
ily dissolve in a pint of diluted alcohol, as ascertained by 
a trial on the small scale, if no other objections exist. 

Ebetractum Brayenz jP/utdiim.— Object sought, kosin; 
menstruum, idoohol, which is correct, as kosin is insolu- 
ble in water. 

Extractum Buchu Fluidum.— Menstruum, 2 alcohol, 1 
water. * * Digest ^^ says alcohol is a better menstruum ; but 
our dispensatories say this of the official menstruum. 
First the National Dispensatory: "Experience has shown 
that the fluid extract is much superior to that made with 
idcohol; the odor and taste of buchu leaves are well 
marked '* ; and above this, ' ' The volatfie oil and other medi- 
cinal principles are dissolved and kept in perfect solution 
by the menstruum directed." The United States Dispensa- 
tory says: ** This fluid extract has been greatly improved 
by lessening the alcoholic strength of the menstruum. 
After having ordered a stronger alcoholic menstruum for 
twenty years, the Pharmacopoeia now adopts the men- 
struum origrinally suggested by Prof. I. J. Grahame as 
lon^ ago as 1859. It has been abundantly proved by ex- 
perience that the weaker menstruum effectually exhausts 
Duchu of its virtues, etc." This point seemed to me easy 
to solve. I therefore made two tinctures of buchu, one 
with the pharmacopceial menstruum, and one with alco- 
hol : I took 1 av. ox. of the whole leaves to 10 ox. menstru- 
um, filtered after seven days, and obtained of both about 
8 ox. of finished tincture, both of which were brought ex- 
' actlyto8oK. Ofeach one I took one-half drachm,diluted to 
2 fiuidrachms, and the taste of the tincture made with 
alcohol has a warm, camphoraceous taste, while the other 
tincture has a decidedly weaker but more pronounced 
bitter taste. This bitter taste is also present m the alco- 
holic tincture, but is covered b^ the camphoraceous prin- 
ciple. In short, the alcoholic tincture produced just the 
effects as we find the physiological action ascribed to it. 
Chewing of the extracted leaves found those treated with 
alcohol almost tasteless; those treated with the United 
States Pharmacopoeial menstruum still possessed of a 
strongly marked camphoraceous taste, a result which we 
justljr had to expect. If we ask now what is the active 
constituent or constituents of buchu, the answer is: " Vo- 
latile oil, resin, mucilage, bitter principle, rutin (?), etc." 
(Maisch). ''A volatile oil which' is probably the active 
principle, and gives them a peculiar and penetrating odor, 
roaembling that of peppenmnt ; also barosmin, a bitter ex- 
tractive, and resin, etc." (Potter). ''Buchu contains a 
volatile oil in the proportion of about 1.5 per cent. . This 
v^atile oil consists of a crude oil and a camphor-barosma 
camphor. The latter has a nearly pure peppermint odor. 
The existence of barosmin, so-called, is doubtful " (Bar- 



tholow). These different statements go to prove that the 
tincture (and a fluid extract must behave in the same 
manner) made with alcohol is and must prove far supe- 
rior to one made with a weaker alooholic menstruum. 

Eodractum CcUami jF7utdum.— Active constituents, vola- 
tile oil 2.8 per cent (Moller) ; volatile oil 1 to 2 per cent, 
acorin 0.2, insoluble in water (Maisch). Menstruum, al- 
cohol, which would seem the most appropriate. 

Extra>etum CalunUxB jF7titdiim (menstruum, diluted alco- 
hol) and Tinctura CalumbcR (3 alcohol. 2 water).-— Princi- 
pal constituents, berberine and calumoin, both of which 
are sparingly soluble in water; therefore alcohol would 
appear indicated as menstruum. I therefore concluded 
tnat a tincture made with alcohol would have a more bitr 
ter taste: accordingly I made two tinctures, one with al- 
cohol ana one with diluted alcohol, but they seem to dif- 
fer but little in teuste. But one advantage 1 can see, and 
that is that the tincture made with lueohol presents a 
more handsome appearance. Several new menstrua are 
recommended in the '"Digest." 

Extractum Chimaphilce Fluidum, — Menstruum, diluted 
alcohol. '' A stronger alcoholic menstruum is to be pre- 
ferred " ("Digest") ; this will be understood when we recol- 
lect that its action probably depends on arbutin, sparingly 
soluble in cold water; besides, chimaphila contains chi- 
maphilin, which is indifferent, andalso ericolinand urson, 
both of which are insoluble in water. Whether the latter 
two substances possess any physiological action is not 
known. 

Extractum ChiratcB Fluidum; Tinctura ChiratcB.—^en- 
struum for both, diluted alcohol. Agent sought, chiratin, 
easily soluble in water and alcohol; besides ophelic acid, 
of which nothing is known. A weaker alcoholic men- 
struum could possibly be employed, as is also indicated in 
the** Digest." 

Extractum CimicifugcR Fluidum; Tinctura Cimicifugoe. 
— Constituents, nothing definite known, but action proba- 
bly dependent on resins; menstruum, alcohol, but 3 alco- 
hol and 1 water recommended in *' Digest." The United 
States Dispensatory says: *' There probably cannot be 
two opunions about the menstruum, although it has been 
asserted that a good fluid extract can be made with a 
menstruum of 8 parts alcohol and 1 water. The probabil- 
ities are, however, that a portion of the resinous principle 
would precipitate on standing." 

Eodractum CinchanoR Fluidum; Tinctura CinckoncR.— 
Menstruum, 25 glycerin and 75 alcohol ; finish with d al- 
cohol -h 1 water; 10 glycerin, 65 alcohol, 25 water. In 
*' Digest" I., under Tiiictura cinchonaB, we read: *'Hogg, 
Braithwaite, and others find that the menstruum does 
not extract quite one-half of the alkaloids." It would be a 
waste of space to give here a complete analysis of the dif- 
ferent cinchona barks; what we are aiming at are quinine, 
cinchonidine, quinidine. cincbonine, and it will be inte- 
resting to append here Maisch's table of their solubility in 
water and alcohol. 





SohiUe in parts of 




Water. 


AloohoL 


Quinine .. 

Qainidine 


1,670 
2,000 
8.740 
1.680 


6 
26 


Cinchonine 


188 


Cinchonidine 


20 







From this table alone alcohol would appear as the most 
rational menstruum. I have made two tinctures, one 
with alcohol and one with the pharmacopceial menstru* 
um, presuming that the alcoholic tincture would pre- 
sent a more bitter taste. But the judgment by taste is 
deceptive. The most rational way woiud be an analysis. 

Extractum Colchici Radici$ Fluidum (2 alcohol, 1 wa- 
ter) ; Floctractum (Jdchici Semini$ Fluidum (same) ; Tinc- 
tura Colchici (diluted alcohol).— Prindple, oolchieine, 0.2- 
0.4 per cent (Moller), but probably also oUier substaaoes. 
If colchicine only be sou^t, a weaker menstruum is api^" 
cable, as recommended m ** Digest." 

Extractum Conii Fluidum (8 hydrochloric acid -h di- 
luted alcohol); Tinctura Conii (4 acid and diluted al- 
cohol.— Principle, coniine, one-fifth to one-half per cent 
(Maisch); but also methvlconiine and conydrine. One 
part of coniine is soluble in about 100 parts of water. 

[Some of the fiuid extracts, etc., treated by the author, 
are omitted in this series, as no important change coula 
be suggested.! 

Extra^ctum Cornua jp/tiidtim.— Diluted alcohol. Comin, 
probably the princixxal ingredient of comus, soluble in 
water and alcohol. 

Extra4^tum CubebcB Fluidum: Tinctura Cubeboe.—The 
composition of cubebs is too well established to be noticed 
here ; but certainly tbe menstruum for the tincture should 
be the same as that for the fluid extract, viz., alcohol, or 
the berries will be incompletely exhausted. 

Extractum Cyprivedii Fluidum, — Menstruum, alcohol. 
''Digest" says 2 alcohol and 1 water is better; action 
similar to valericm, and probably also dependent on a 
volatile oil, in which case a change to a weaker menstru- 
um would not be indicated. 
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Skxtractum DtUcarnat^ Fluidum.-^U^enBtrn diluted 
alcohol. The *' Digest '* recommends 1 water, 2 alcohol ; hut 
if the medicinal virtues of dulcamara are due to solanine, 
the menstruum should he expected to he alcohol, as sola- 
nine is insoluhle in water, and also the dulcamarin only 
sparingly in the same agents. 

Extraetum Erythroxyli i?7t4idvm.— Menstruiun, diluted 
alcohol ; hut perhaps alcohol indicated. So also ' ' Digest " 
Composition^ cocaine, not over 0.75 percent (this percent- 
age is very high), hygrine, traces of volatile oil, a peculiar 
tannic acid (MoUer). To find out any possihle difference 
in the physiological action if made with either alcohol or 
diluted alcohol, I mfikcerated a portion of leaves in those 
two menstrua, brought the two, when finished, to the same 
measure; then figuring on the possible quantity of co- 
caine in 1 ox., I took twice of each portion 2 fluidrachms, 
with this result : The tincture maae with diluted alcohol 
caused each time a slight frontal headache, which was 
not caused by the one made with alcohol ^ the exhilarating 
effect of the latter was also greater. This may partly be 
due to the volatile oil. As such trials are not always con- 
cdusive. I gave to my neighbor, a healthy, strong young 
man, also two doses of 2 oz. eacn, without, of course, tell- 
ing him what the result would be, and he experienced ex- 
actly tihe same as I did. 

Ekctraeium EwxUypii i^/uidum.— Menstruum, alcohol; 
** Digest," 3 alcohol + 1 water. Probably the only active 
inA^E^ei^tis the volatile oil, 3 per cent (MoUer), 6 per cent 
(liaisch) ; besides, the leaves contain resin. I also concluded 
to try these two menstrua; consequently I ordered some 
whole and powdered leaves, commenced several tincturesL 
but on testing the several tinctures after several days I 
found that those made with powdered leaves did not have 
the peculiar taste of the oil and turned less milky on the 
addition of water than those made of the whole leaves. 
Probably then the powdered leaves had lost volatile oil. 
As the time was limited, I filtered off— after only four 
days* maceration — the tincture made from the whole leaf 
with alcohol. I found the residue almost tasteless. Next 
I prepared a tincture of the whole leaves with 3 alcohol + 
1 water ; filtered also after four days and found the residue 
to still have a strong taste (see under Buchu). In this 
case the alcoholic tincture turns milky on the audition of 
water and possesses a warm, mint-like, and cooling taste, 
while the one made with the proposed weaker menstruum 
only shows a fluorescence when treated with water. This 
would, however, not be a disadvantage, but the oil is not 
fully extracted. This experiment would prove to me 
conclusively the advantage of a nurely alcoholic men- 
struum, and if this should deposit largely then the fluid 
extract should not be made in larM quantities. Perhaps 
this deposit has but little or no medicinal value. 

Elxtractum Eupatorii i^titdttm.— Menstruum, diluted 
alcohol ; a^ctive constituents, eupatorin and volatile oil. As 
this substance is frequently used as a diaphoretic, perhaps 
alcohol as a menstruum would be more proper. 

Extract of Cannabis Indioa. 

Dr. Crippb Lawrknob warns prescribers to be careful 
regarding the use of this extract, which is well known to 
be of exceedingly variable activity, owing to the crude 
drug being sometimes inert and sometimes active. He 
mentions that five years a^o Messrs. Squire & Sons in- 
formed him that from the time Dr. O^Snaughnessy first 
introduced cannabis indica into England, and ^ve some 
to the late Mr. Peter Squire in order to make it into an 
extract, up to the present day, they have been continu- 
ously supplied by the original collectors of the plant, and 
each sample has proved Kood, yielding efficient prepara- 
tions : but they have found that the active principles vary 
in different specimens of the plant from year to year, so 
that they cannot predicate the actual degree of potency 
to be attributed to an extract or tincture prepared under 
identical conditions, until the preparation has been ade- 
quately tested for any given year. In this connection we 
may recall the advice of Dr. C^rge Watt contained in a 
communication to the Chemist and Druggist (Feb. 19th, 
1887). in which he recommends ' ' chemists desirous of mak- 
ing tne very best extracts of Indian hemp to pay the full 
price for Bengal ' (iNmja,' and to import the article from 
Calcutta instead of from Bombay, when there would be 
every chance that the defects complained of in the extract 
as now prepared would disappear completely.^' The rea- 
son of this recommendation is that the greatest care is 
taken in Bengal to insure that the female plants are not 
fertilized by the mcUe^ so that the full narcotic power of 
the dru^ may be retained. This it loses after lertiliza- 
tioxL—chem. and Drugg, 



The Color of Iodine Solutions.— At a recent sitting of 
the French Academy of Sciences, a note on this subject 
waa presented by M. Oautier, who has reason to bebeve 
that the difference in color is owing to a difference in the 
molecular state of the metalloid, m the brown solutions, 
like the alcoholic, for instance, the iodine molecule stands 
as I4, while It is the molecule present in carbon bisul- 
phide and chloroform solutions. 



Antipyrin uid its Inoompatibles. 

Messrs. E. J. Millard and A. Campbell Stark recently 
reported before the Chemists' Assistants' Association of 
London the results of a study of the effects of combining 
antipyrin with all of the articles of the British Pharma- 
copoeia at all likely to be dispensed with it. as well as other 
combinations with unofficinal articles. They Rive the fol- 
lowing list of inoompatibles as determined by their experi- 
ments: 

Acid, carbolic, precipitated in strong solution. 

Acid, hydrocyan. dil., yellow coloration. 

Acid, mtric. dil.. faint yellow coloration. 

Acid, tannic, white, insoluble precipitate. 

Alumen (ammonia), deep yellow coloration, fading and 
precipitating. 

Amyl nitrite (acid), green coloration. 

Arson, iodid., precipitate. 

Chloral hydras, precipitates in strong solution; no ap- 
parent action in dilute. 

Cupri sulphas, solution turns green. 

Decoc. cinchonaB, precipitates. 

Ext. cinchon. liq., precipitates. 

Ferri sulph., brownish-yellow color, dei>OBit6 on stand- 
ing, and solution turns red. 

(>lycerinum acidi carbolici,* precipitates. 

Glycerinum acidi tannici, precipitates. 

Hydrarg. perchlor., precipitates, soluble in excess of 
water. 

Inf. catechu cone, precipitates. 

IflC. cinch, acid., precipitates. 

Inf. rossB acid., precipitates. 

Inf. uvse ursi, precipitates. 

Liquor arsenii et hydrarg. iod., precipitates. 

Liquor ferri perchlor., ) 

Liquor ferri pemit., > blood-red coloration. 

Liquor ferri persulpfa., ) 

Liauor potass, permang., reduction takes place quickly. 

Soaii salicylas (solid), liquefies. 

Spirit, aatheris nitrosi (acid), green coloration. 

Syrup, ferri iodid., reddish-brown coloration. 

Tmct. catechu, precipitates. 

Tinct. cinchonsB, precipitates. 

Tinct. cinchon. co., precipitates. 

Tinct. ferri perchlor., red coloration. 

Tinct. gallsB, precipitates. 

Tinct. gum. rubri (Eucalyptus kino), precipitates. 

Tinct. hamamelidis, precipitates. 

Tinct. iodi, precipitates, soluble in excess of water. 

Tinct. kino^ precipitates. 

Tinct. laricis, precipitates. 

Tinct. rhei, precipitates. 

Dilute Acids.— With dilute acids no apparent change 
takes place, as with sulphuric, hydrochloric, nitric, and 
phosphoric acids antipyrin forms soluble compounds (Gay 
and Fortun^). * This is well shown by dissolving antipyrin 
in excess in any of the above dilute acids. The solution 
then gives with ferric chloride a yellow coloration (or none 
at all) instead of the usual blood-red coloration, one of the 
tests for antipyrin. 

The reaction said to occur when strong nitric or sul- 
phuric acid is added to an alcoholic solution of antipyrin, 
we have not been able to obtain. Another statement we 
are unable to entirely confirm is regarding the behavior of 
antipyrin with phosphoric acid. We find that boiling 
concentrated phosphoric acid, to which have been added 
a few crystals of antipyrin, gives only a faint straw colore 
ation, whereas it has been claimed that it immediately 
blackens and yields an aromatic odor. Thislatter reaction, 
however, we have been able to obtain when using phos- 
phoric anhydride, and the aromatic odor closely resembles 
that of salol. 

Nitrites and Nitrous Acid.— The green coloration some- 
times produced when antipyrin is mixed with spirit of 
nitrous ether has been frequently commented on. The 
j^reen coloration is due to the formation of the compound 
isonitroso-antipyrin, a body having the empirical formula 
of CiiHiiNiOt (that is, antipyrin having an atom of hydro- 
gen replaced by NO). By the action of the acids upon this 
body, a small quantity of cyanogen is produced, and it is 
stated that unpleasant symptoms have been traced to a 
mixture of antipyrin and spirit of nitrous ether. According 
to reporters, the compound itself is inert, and the cyanogen 
formed from it, by tne acids of the stomach, is produced 
in too small a quantity to be dangerous. 

Isonitroso-antipyrin is only formed in the presence of 
free nitrous acid ; a neutral spirit of nitrous ether may 
therefore be safely dispensed with antipyrin. But it should 
be remembered that ethyl nitrite is itself speedily clec^- 
posed by water, with the formation of free nitrous acid. We 
would therefore recommend that the occasional pw^ti^ 
of prescribing the two together should be discontinued. 
The same remarks apply to commercial amyl nitrite. 

Tinctures^—Vfe found that no precipitation in any ease 
took place with tinctures if a spirituous solution of anti- 
pyrin was employed, or if the salt was added to the 
tincture. The addition of water precipitated the antipy 
rin compound. In connection with the precipitation witft 

* We h«Te left the British nomenclature unaHered.—Bn. Av. !>>• 
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.astringent preparations, it should be borne in mind that 
antipyrin behaves with reagents exactly as an alkaloid, 
and 18 therefore precipitated by tannic acid and its conve- 
ners. The same observation applies to the astringent de- 
x^octions and infusions. 

Chloral Hydrate,— The fact that chloral hydrate and 
antipyrin react with each other was i)ointea out some 
time ago by M. Blainville, and the reaction has since been 
studied by Herr Renter. 

From a number of experiments we are of opinion that 
this compound of antipyrin and chloral is not appreciably 
formed unless concentrated solutions are employed. 

We conclude that the reaction is not complete in aque- 
ous solutions, and does not appreciably take place if dilute 
solutions of the two bodies be employed. As the chloral- 
antipyrin is, according to Herr Renter, phvsiologically 
inert, the Question of its formation under tne ordinary 
conditions likely to occur in pharmacy appears to us to 
be of some importance. 

Mercuric OWomte.— When a solution of antipyrin is 
added to a solution of mercuric chloiide a white precipi- 
tate occurs, soluble in excess of water. By employing 
concentrated solutions of the two substances, we have 
prepared a quantity of the compound of mercury and an- 
tipyrin. The specimen we exhibit is slightly soluble in 
cold, more so in hot water. It is soluble m alcohol, spar- 
ingly so, if at all, in ether, chloroform, and petroleum 
etner. Weliave been unable to crystallize it. The com- 
pound is, we believe, partially decomposed by water, the 
supernatant liquid from the precipitation of the com- 
pound giving at first no indication of the presence of free 
antipyrin (the mercuric chloride solution was purposely 
•employed in large excess). On standing some time, how- 
ever, it gave the nitrous acid reaction characteristic of 
antipyrin. 

The mercury still exists in the compound, even after a 
•considerable space of time, in the mercuric state, and we 
liave been unable to find any calomel present. 

Ferric chloride produces with a solution of this com- 
pound a brick-red precipitate, soluble on heating and re- 
precipitated on cooling. 

The most remarkable character of this body is its ex- 
tremely low melting point. This we find to be nearly 73° 
C. The melting point of mercuric chloride is 265** C, 
whilst that of antipyrin is 110'' C. The compound turns 
slightly yellow upon fusing, but appears to us otherwise 
to remain chemically unaltered. 

Calomel, — As antipyrin seemed to us occasionally to 
act as an oxidizing agent, we thought it worth while to 
investigate its action with calomel. For this purpose the 
following mixtures were made and exposed to diffused 
sunlight for a month : 

1. Calomel, 4 Gm; antipyrin, 4Gm; intimately mixed 
and placed in an open vessel. 

2. Calomel, 2 Gm; antipyrin, 2 Gm; hydrochloric acid, 
5 C.c. ; and water, 50 C.c. 

3. Calomel, 2 Gm. ; antipyrin, 2 Gm. ; water, 50 C.c. 
Blank experiments containing the same proportions of 

calomel, water, and acid, and calomel and water, were 
made to experiments 2 and 3. 

On examination at the end of a month. No. 2 had 
turned distinctly yellow, the others remained unaltered 
in appearance. We were unable to find any mercuric 
chloride present in any of them. 

Sodium Salicylate.^The fact that sodium salicylate and 
antipyrin react when in powder has been several times 
pointed out. No reaction appears to take place in solu- 
tion. 

Iodine.— When solution of iodine in iodide of potassium 
is added to a solution of antipyrin, a precipitate is formed 
which disappears upon agitating the liquid, leaving a 
colorless solution, imtil a definite quantity of iodine is 
added, when the precipitate remains permanent. 

A recent writer, M. Idanseau, has suggested utilizing 
^he reaction as a means of estimating the purity of a 
sample of antipyrin. Decinormal solution of iodine is 
•employed, and the end of the reaction being indicated by 
the production of a permanent precipitate. We have ex- 
amined this method and find that the production of a per- 
manent precipitate depends upon the degree of dilution of 
the antipyrin solution, and is practically valueless as an 
indication of the termination of the reaction.— P/iarm. 
^our. 



Valuation of Extract of Senega.— E. Dieterich confirms 
the utility of a method of valuation for extract of senega 
and senega root, proposed by Renter, which consists m 
proving the presence of the methylic ether of salicylic 
acid. This is likely to be absent in old roots, and hence 
also in preparations made from them. 

Dieterich makes the test in the following manner: 
Three Gm. of extract of senega (solid) are macerated 
with 30 C.c. of ether during one hour, under freauent agi- 
tation ; the solution is then filtered into a small beaker, 
mixed with 20 C.c. of water, and the ether then dissipated 
at a gentle heat. On adding a drop of dilute solution of 
ferric chloride to the aqueous residue, the liquid will 
assume a reddish-violet tint.— After Helfenherger Anna- 
len, 1890. 



DETECTING COLORING MATTES IN WINES, 
ETC. 

THE fault of most easy methods for detection of artifi- 
cial coloring of wines is that they depend upon the 
use of an alkali, and reveal only fuchsin or such color- 
ing matters as are not susceptible to alkalies. Sulpho- 
fuchsin and Bordeaux red, which are destroyed by weak 
alkalies, are not revealed by these methods. M. Mathieu 
and M. Morfany have suggested a method and case of 
apparatus which they name ** Phanofuchsin," which con- 
sists of: 1. Dyeing raw silk with the wine to be tested; 
2. Treatment of the dyed silk with a reagent which affeots 
only the natural coloring and not the artificial. 




Mathieu and Morfany^B Wine-testing Apparatus. 

The silk used is perfectly pure raw silk', which is soaked 
in a 10 percent solution of nitric acid. It is arranged, 
as a matter of convenience, in tufts held by a rubber 
band, as shown in the figures. The reagent is composed 
of a neutral solution of acetate of lead/and it is into a very 
dilute solution of this that the dyed silk is immersed. 
Silk dyed by a pure wine usually turns to bottle-green, 
the shade depending upon the age of the vintage, while 
that dyed by colors derived from coal-tar, cochineal, or 
sorrel, hecomes a decided color which is never modified. 

The case contains twenty -four tufts of prepared silk in 
metallic cases, a bottle of reactive, two tubes closed with 
caps, and a support. To make a test, fill one of the tubes 
with wine poured directly from the bottle or through a 
glass funnel ; attach one of the tufts of silk to the under 
side of the cap and suspend it in the wine for five min- 
utes. During this time fill the second tube with water and 
drop into it 8 to 10 drops of the reagent. Rempving the 
tuft of silk from the wme, squeeze it a little to remove an 
excess of wine, and then plunge it into the solution of re- 
agent, whereupon the change of color follows at once. 

The case also contains a number of glass tubes filled 
with substances commonly employed as artificial coloring, 
for comparative experiments. 

This process is equally available for vinegars, beers, 
ciders, syrups, liqueurs, fruit jellies, etc. 

The advaiiteige of the method is that the change caused 
by the reagent produces the complementary color to the 
red of the wine, which is, thererore, easily distinguish- 
able, and that it requires but a few moments of time.— 
From La Nature, 
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The Preservation of Syrups. 



To iasure the permanence of some syrups in good con- 
dition is a considerably more difficult task than preparing 
them even by the most complex process. Preparations 
of this class which contain vegetable extractive matters 
exhibit a proneness to ferment which the utmost inge- 
nuity of the pharmacist is often powerless to frustrate. 
As soon as he wants to use one of them he finds the bot- 
tle filled with a frothy^ pungent-smelling and tasting 
hq^uidj which agrees in its physical propdrties with no- 
thing m the Pharmacopoeia, to omit all consideration of its 
medicinal virtues. Under such conditions the prepara- 
tion has to be boiled or strained before it is fit for dis- 
pensing, or more often it is thrown away. 

How many pharmacists are there who, in the course of 
their experience, have more than once found the shelves 
of the warehouse or storeroom flooded with some sticky, 
half-candied liquid, the source of which was that stone 
or glass jar in the corner, which, shattered and neckless, 
telm a melancholy tale of the sad results of alcoholic- 
fermentation ? 

Within the last few years efforts have been made to 
avoid such catastrophes by the very heroic measure of 
banishing syrups altogether from stock, and filling their 
place with concentrated liquors, from which by simple 
admixture with Syrupus simplex in certain i)roportions 
any sjrup can be prepared as wanted. This is a plan — 
certamly most effective and convenient— which does not, 
however, commend itself to all, especially to those who 
stigmatize such processes as ''unpharmaceutical^^ and 
** inconsistent with the traditions of true pharmacy'^ ; 
further, there are some syrups for which it is almost im- 
possible to prepare a corresponding concentrated ** liquor." 

The trouble often is partly brought about by the fact 
that for a few dajrs there may be a run upon a certain 
kind of svrup, which may not for a long time be wanted 
again. The partially empty vessel stands therefore more 
or less securely stoppered for weeks, or even months, un- 
to, when it is required again, the contents are found to 
have undergone such changes as render them almost un- 
recognizable In my own experience, especially in Ger- 
many, where the use of the concentrated liquors is not 
allowed, or at least not practised, this difficulty with the 
stock or syrups has been always conspicuous, and, par- 
ticularly during the summer months^ tne greatest atten- 
tion has to be daily paid to the condition of Syrupus pa- 
paveris, marrubii, mori, rosae eallicse, etc. 

A greiat number of methods have been proposed for ob- 
viating this inconvenience, many of which are open to 
serious objection. That which I have found most useful 
has the merit of in no way affecting the composition of 
the preparation. The syrups must be stocked in very 
small vessels; for some kinds bottles of 2 oz. capacity 
will be quite large enough, and as a rule 4 oz. should not 
be exceeded. They must be, of course, clean and per- 
fectly dry before fQlin^ with the liquid still hot, which is 
prepared by the ordinary or pharmacopoeial method. 
Each bottle is filled right up to tne top of the neck, leav- 
ing no space even for the insertion of a cork. Instead of 
this the syrup is fastened up in the maimer described 
under: A number of discs of thick, felty filtering paper 
are cut, having a sliehtly larger diameter than the outer 
margin of the top of the bottles. One of these discs is 
then laid on the top of each bottle and pressed down at the 
edges. Of course it becomes at once saturated with the 
syrup. On cooling, the volume of the syrup naturally con- 
tracts somewhat, and as a consequence the disc of paper 
tends to be sucked in. As, however, theaaueous portion of 
the hot syrup quickly evaporates from tne surface of the 
filtering paper^ a crust of crystalline sugar is left behind, 
which IS entirely impervious on the one side to air and 
on the other to the syrup. The latter having been intro> 
duced, after a more or less prolonged boiling, into a clean 
and diy bottle, we have a sterilized saccharine liquid in a 
bottle sealed up from the action of air or of the germs 
fioating in it. Thus fermentation is prevented, and the 
only changes which can occur in the preparation will be 
entirely internal and such as can only be effected by 
modifying the nature or proportions of the ingredients. 
When the syrup is wantea for use the cap is readily re- 
moved with a knife. 

This method of preserving syrups from fermentation is 
practical and practicable for all; it is effective, and does 
not entail the use of expensive ajbparatus or complicated 
manipulation. — H. Helbinq, in Br. and Col, Druggist, 



The* Atomic Weight of Bismuth.— Prof. Alexander 
Classen has made a renewed determination of the atomic 
weight of bismuth. The value most generally recognized 
at thepresent time is that determined by Dumas, namely, 
210. Classen now shows that the method pursued by him 
was probably affected by errors. Other values were ob- 
tained by other investigjators. 

Classen's new determination yields the following value, 
representing the mean of nine different determinations : 
208.89880, if oxjgen is taken as 16. 
208.37605, if oxygen is Uken as 15.96. 

The original paper is contained in the Berichte, 1890, 
938. 



Notes on Oommercial Drugs and Chemicals. 

Sugar of Afi/Ar.— Gahe & Co. report that the supply both 
of the handsome recrystaUized sugar of milk, such as is 
furnished by North Germany, and of the Swiss product, 
exceeded the demand, which was especially lar^e from 
the United States. Gehe & Co. say that sugar of muk is re- 
ported to be now also manufactured in the United States, 
out it is not crystalline, and only sold in powder, which is 
unsuited for homoeopathic purposes. 

Acid, Camphoric— Theu9e of thissubstance asaremedy 
for night sweats in phthisis and for inhalation in affections 
of the respiratory passages is only moderate. Recently a 
new substance, camphoric aldehyde, CiHm.CO.CHCOH, 
has been patented. It is prepared from sodium-camphor 
and formic ether, is ea&ily soluble in alkalies, has acid 
properties, and melts at 76-78' C. It is being experiment- 
ed with at present. 

Amulene Hydrate,— The use of this hypnotic has almost 
entirely ceased, in spite of its good effects. The chief rea- 
son appears to be its disagreeable taste, though this may 
be almost entirely overcome by administering the remedy 
in beer. 

Pyretica. — As a contrast to the numerous anftpyretics 
recently introduced, another new substance deserves men- 
tion, viz., tetrahydro-beta-naphthylamine, which has been 
fouad by Filehne to possess the property pf raising the 
temperature of the body by several degrees. It is pre- 
sumed that this compound, or others of the same nature 
that may be discovered hereafter, wUl be found of prac- 
tical use in therapeutics. 

Ariatol, — Under this name a new patented remedy has 
been put on the market. It is reported to be an iodine 
substitution.derivative of thymol, but nothing definite has, 
so far, been published regarding its chemical composition. 
It is an orange-colored micro-crystalline powder, and is 
proposed as a substitute for iodoform. It is already re- 
ported to excel [?] iodoform in its action as an antiseptic. 
Though it is not entirely odorless, it is at least free from 
a disagreeable odor. It will probably turn out to be a use- 
ful substitute of iodoform in some cases, but will scarcely 
be able to replace it entirely. 

Aseptol, or ortbophenolsulphonic acid, though possess- 
ing various advantages over phenol, is going out of use. 

Qold Bromide has again been used more frequently— as 
a remedy in epilepsy and migraine— upon the recommen- 
dation of Gouoert. Children are stated to bear it better 
than any other bromide. The dose is 0.003 to 0.006 Gm. 
(s^o to ^^ grain) for children, and twice as much for adults. 

Brom^form appears to acquire a steady demand, since 
it has tieen recommended by Dr. Stepp as an efficient 
remedy in whooping cough. 

Quinine Sulphate, — Kemer's test is gradually being 
adopted in other countries. The new Austrian rharma- 
copoeia has introduced it; and also the new Dutch Phar- 
macopoeia, which appears so much the more remarkable 
since it was expected that De Vrij's chromate test would 
be introduced.* While the Austrian Pharmacopoeia places 
the maximum limit of ammonia at 7.5 C.c, the Dutch puts 
it at 5 C.co'^hich nearly corresponds to the amount ascer- 
tained by Kerner to be required for pure sulphate of Qui- 
nine. [Large manufacturers will, therefore, probably 
have to keep quim'ne of several degrees of purity in stock 
to supply demands for the various grades. J 

ChlorcUamide has already passed its zenith, since it has 
been shown that, contrary to first reports, it has a peculiar 
action upon the heart. 

Creolin.— The chief consumption of this substance is in 
veterinary practice, for mange and other parasitical dis- 
eases. 

Diuretin, — As already reported by us in a previous issue, 
this new compound contains theobromine and salicylate 
of sodium. It is said to be composed of equal molecules 
of "• theobromine-sodium *^ [?J andsaUcylate of sodium. It 
is a white |K)wder of a sweetish saUne, alkaline taste, solu- 
ble in half its weight of water. Both the powder and the 
solution must be protected from the air, sinoe carbonic 
acid is apt to set the theobromine tree and thus to reduce 
the efficacy of the compound. [Diuretin is sold at about 
$2. 50 per oimce at present, while pure theobromine is quoted 
in price lists at about $1.00 per gramme. Even at 50 cents 
per gramme it would be worth about $14.00 per ounce. 
There is, as yet, no reasonable relationship in price between 
the alkaloid and the new compound. — Ed. Am. Druog.] 

Eihonogen. — This new photographic developer, properljr 
speaking '^amido-beta-naphthol-sulphonate of sodium," 
has struck root, and is likely to stay. More recently still 
another compound, viz., the oxy methyl sulphonate of so- 
dium (formaldehyde-sodium bisulphite), has been intro- 
duced. This substance, in combination with alkalies, 
acts as an accelerating as well as preservative agent when 
added to the gelatin emulsion or to the developer, no 
matter what the latter may consist of. 

ErgotininCy either as alkaloid or in form of citrate, is 
scarcely used by German phvsicians. Bon jean's ergotin 
appears to maintain its old place. 

Extractum Arenarice Aquosum,— The aqueous extract 
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of Aremuia rubra, native of Alters, has been again rec- 
ommended as a serviceable remedy in vesical catarrh, 
^^e following is commended by Dr. Bertherand: 

9 Ext Arenariffi Rub. aq 60 gr. 

GlycyrrhizsB Pulv q.s. 

Haiitpll. XX. 

& Take four or five pills before bedtime. 

The remedy has for a long time been used in Algiers, 
Malta, and Sicilia. 

HffdraMnine, an oxidation product of hydrastine, has 
been successfully employed by Falk. in doses of three- 
quarters to li erains, administered nypodermic^lly, in 
uterine heemorrhage. Locally it is applied in form of 10- 
per-cent solution of the hydrochlorate. 

Hypnon has almost ceased to be in demand, and will 
probably soon be entirely neglected. 

lodol is used by many (more than formerly) as a sub- 
stitute for iodoform. It is now also employed internally 
in doses of 8 to Ingrains per day in scrofula, and even in 
tertiary syphilis. 

Orexine Hydrochlorate.— Under this name Prof. Pen- 
soldt has recommended as new stomachic a new synthetic 
product, viz., hydrochlorate of phenyldihydro-china- 
zoline. It is a yellowish-white, microcrystalhne powder, 
possessing a burning, peppery taste. Its dust strongly 
excites sneezing. It is given m doses of 3 to 6 grains, in 
form of pills: 

9 OrexinaB Hjdroohloratis gr. 80 

Ex. GentianeB, 

P. Glycyrrbizn. 
Fiant piL 20, gelatino obtegendse. 

Phenacetin is becoming more and more 
extended in use. The recent epidemic of 
influenza helped to prove its efficacy and 
reliability in a decided manner. Like an- 
tipyrin, it has recentiy been also found 
serviceable in whoopine cough, and has 
also been used as an analgesic. 

StdpkonaL— The consumption of this 
hypnotic is not as 
large as it was at 
first, but the pre- 
sent rate of de- 
mand is so steady 
that it appears to 
be based upon a 
rational restric- 
tion of the re- 
medy to the par- 
ticular class of 
cases for which 
it is really of ad- 
vantage. 

[It may not be 
g^ierally known 
Uiat sulphonal is 
not patented, and 
that the number 

of manufacturers in Germany alone had in- 
creased to such an extent, about a year ago, 
that the manufacture could only be earned 
on at a loss, owing to the competition and the 
consequent fall m price. Curious to say, 
this country was singled out for exploiting 
the new remedy for all it was worth. The 
monopoly is still in existence.] 

A ITBW SEFAHATING APPARATUS. 

ROBBST SoHUETZB has dcvisod a new double 
separating apparatus which may be em- 
I^oyed particularly in those analytical opera- 
tions where immiscible solvents are employed. 

The apparatus consists of two globes, each provided 
with a separate inlet, and joined by a neck containing a 
doubly perforated stopper. One of the perforations estab- 
lishes a communication between the two globes, and an- 
other perforation passes from the end of the stopper to its 
centre. 

By means of this, liquid may be drawn from either globe 
or the air pressure regulated.— After ZeiUch. /. anal. 
Chem., 1889, 694. 



A NEW GAS-WASHINaSBOTTLE. 

THE stopper of this new gas-washing bottle, which has 
been devised by P. N. Kaikow, has a transverse bore 
(a) which connects the inlet and outlet tubes (m and n). 
If the stopper is turned either to the left or to the right 
far enough so that the orifice 5 is exactly coincident with 
the tube m (in which case n coincides, of course, with the 
orifice O, the gas to be washed will enter the bottle 
through the tube P. 

A sunple turn of the stopper will interrupt the current. 
—Chem. Zeit. 
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IT often happens that a current of hydrogen gas is re- 
quired to be maintained for a loujg time, and that only 
a small apparatus is available. This, of course, necessi- 
tates the frequent emptying of the saline solution produced 
(such as sulphate of zinc, resulting from the action of sul- 
phuric acid upon zinc), since the presence of this solution 
will gradually more and more prevent the action of the 
acid upon the metal. 

In order to empty the generator without taking it 
apart, it has been usually customary to employ the form 
ot araaratus shown in tne figure to the rignt (a WoulflTs 
bottle with tluree necks). Alfred C. Hertzog, however, 
has suggested an improvement by using a generator of 
the construction shown in the figure to the left. The 
funnel tube has a lateral outlet which is provided with a 
rubber and glass tube as shown. While the apparatus is 
generating gas, the lateral tube is either closed with a 
pinch-cock upon the rubber joint, or the long exit tube is 
raised parallel with the funnel tube. When the liauid is 
to be drawn off, the stop-cock at x is closed and the lateral 
tube opened or placed so that the liquid will be driven 
over by the pressure of gas still existing in the flask. — 
ZeitacKf. anal. Chem., 1889, 678. 

REFLUX OONBENSEB AN D DIS TO«IiINa APPA- 
RATUS COKBINXD. 

AVERT simple and practical arran^- 
ment for continuous extraction with 
volatile solvents, and optional withdrawal 
of the condensed liquid, has been devised by 
J. Hertkorn. 

In the annexed cut, onljr the lower end of 
the upright condenser is illustrated. It is 
to be assumed that the tube C, which may 
also be straight, is connected with the tube 
containing the substance to be extracted, 
while the tube A projects outward and is 
unconnected. 

The condens- 
ing tube C has 
near the inner 
surface of the 
tube through 
which it x>a88es a 
projecting 
oranchlet m, 
slightly bent 
downward, but 
so that the orifice 
is free. The sec- 
ond, independent 
tube may either 
have a stop-cock 
G, as shown in 
one of the cuts, 
or, in place of 
this, its inner 
end may be closed by fusion, with the excep- 
tion of a small lateral opening which is securely 
closed when the tube is sufQciently pulled down 
within the stopper, but which may foe quickly 
rendered free by pushing it up. 

As long as it IS desired to have the con- 
densed liquid flow back into the extractor, 
the tube A is set out of action, either by clo- 
sure of the stop-cock or by pushing downward. 
In .either case, the condensed liquid, collecting 
at the bottom of 6, finds its way back into C 
through the branchlet at m. Of course, if the 
other tube has a stop- cock, ihe space above 
this beoomes filled with the liquid. When it 
is desired to collect the -liquid oy distillation, 
tube A is set in action. Any liquid now collecting in o 
will not be able to rise high enough to pass out through m, 
but will pass through the tube A. [The condense proper, 
that is, tne portion surrounded by a current of cold water, 
is not shown in the cut. It properly surrounds the con- 
tinuation of the section shown.]— After Chem. Zeit, 18, 
1220. 

A NEW GAS GENEBATOB. 

ABuROEMBiSTER rccommends t^o apparatus here illus- 
• trated for the generation of carbonic and hydrosul- 
phuric acid. 

A wide glass tube (lamp chimney, for instance) is closed 
at one endf with a stopper through which passes a short, 
obliquely cut-off glass tube of about^three-eighths of an inch 
bore, flush with tne inside surface of the stopper but pro- 
jecting below about one-half or three-fourths inch. An- 
other, narrower glass tube reaches up into the cylinder 
about 1 to U inch above the cork, while its external leg is 
bent up and reaches to about two-thirds the height ci the 
cylinder. After the c} Under has been filled with pieces 
of marMe (for generating COt) or with sulphide of iron 
(for HtS), itsupper.orifice is closed with a stopper through 
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which passes the gas-conducting tube, which is preferably 
provided with a stop- or pinch-cock. 

On immersing the apparatus thus prepared into the 
cylinder containing diluted hydrochloric acid, and open- 
ing the stop-cock, a steady stream of gas will be immedi- 
ately evolved, and wiU be Kept up regularly until the acid 
is nearly consumed. 

The advantage of this arrangement consists in this: 
that the heavy salt solution flows off steadily through the 
short tube without mixing with the acid, a fresh supply 
of which is constantly introduced through the bent tube. 

The circulation in the apparatus may be handsomely 
demonstrated if a little solution of litmus or other colored 
liquid is poured upon the acid after ^as has commenced 
to be generated. The colored la;^er is seen te be drawn 
inte the apparatus and finally te tint the dense saline so- 
lution at the bottom.— Zeif. / anal. Chem., 1889, 676. 

Purifloation of Artifloial Salioyl Compounds. 

PRor. Charteris, of GRasgow, hsts found that salicin in 
doses of 30 grains, salicylic acid (natural) in doses of 10 
grains, and salicylate of sodium (natural) in doses of 82 
grains, had no harmful action on rabbits weighing 2i 
pounds; but that the artificial salicylic acid in doses of 10 
grains, and artificial salicylate of sodium in doses of 18 
grains, caused the death of rabbits of the same weight. 

On July 4th, 1889, he discovered an impurity in the arti- 
ficial acid which was very soluble and in appearance was 
like a coarse fiour. He preeiuned it to be derived from 
creosotic acid. One Krain of this impurity killed a 2-pound 
rabbit. It was found that this impurity could be removed 
as follows: Salicylate of calcium being first prepared, it 
is decomposed with hydrochloric aciq, thus liberating 
salicylic acid, which is then purified by recrystallization. 
The appearance of the purified artificial acid was in every 
respect'similur te that of the natural variety. The physio- 
logical aotion of this purified acid in 15-grain doses on rab- 
bits was detailed. There was no paralysis, not even de- 
pression, after the last injection, and the rabbit was able 
to run easily. He contrasted this physiolo^cal action 
with that of ths best samples of artificial acid obtained 
from Messrs. SchenuK^ of Berlin, which in similar doses 
proved|f atal te one rabbit, and in two others caused marked 

Srostration and paralysis. The practical deduction te be 
rawn from these investigations is obvious : only the natu- 
ral salicyl compounds or the purified artificial compounds 
ought te be given in future. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed. Dr. Maolagan said that many who had used sodium 
salicylate had seen deleterious effecte from it, and had 
hence abandoned it in favor of salicin. He had tried many 
other artificial compounds of salicylic acid besides the 
salicylate of sodium, but he had come te the conclusion 
that salicin gave the best results. If the resulto which 
Dr. Charteris had obtained were confirmed by other ob- 
servers, 'a mode of obviating these obnoxious disturbances 
of the heart and nervous system had been discovered ; and 
be was willing to employ the purified artificial compoimds. 
Salicylic adami^ht be prepcu^ from a natural compound, 
but he (juestioned whether the purified artificial acid could 
be obtained at the price of ordinary salicin. Senator, of 
Berlin, had stated that salicin was oroken up in the sys- 
tem into salicylic acid and something else, but he was not 
aware that any proof of this had been brought forward. 
His own 'beliei was that edl the salicyl compounds were 
antirheumatic ; that salicin was the best of these, and gave 
rise to no unpleasant effecte; and that next to this pure 
salicylic acid was the most valuable, but that ito price was 
a bar to its general adoption. The benefit of these drugs 
was not due simply to their antifebrile powers, but they 
also distinctly combated the poison of rheumatism. — 
Lancet 

Notes on Essential Oils, etc.* 
Almtrnd Oil^ Bitter.-^The increasing demand for essen- 
tial oil of bitter almonds is said to have made it more 
difficult to purchase a pure article. In trying to obtein 
supplies Messrs. Schiromel A Go, have been frequently 
supplied with the artificial oil, mixtures of the artificial 
with the natural oil being the exception. The boiling 
point and specific gravity afford no assistance in distin- 
guishing between the two kinds. This is best effected by 
taking advantage of the fact that the artificial oil is pre- 
pared from bensyl chloride, and always retains a trace 
of chlorinated compounds. The process recommended is 
to saturate a piece of folded filter paper with the oil to be 
examined, and after placing it in a porcelain dish stand- 
ing in a larger one, igniting it and covering it over with a 
large inverted beaker the sides of which have been wetted 
with water. The ciHnbustion gases become absorbed on 
the moist sides of the beaker, from which they are washed 
on to a filter with a little distilled water, and the filtrate, 
wh«i treated with a solution of silver nitrate, should ^ve 
no turbidity, much less a precipitote of silver chloride. 
Qenuine essential oil of bitter almonds, distilled in the 
ordinary way from almonds or peach kernels, never gives 
a chlorine reaction. 

Alm&nd Oil from Peach Zemato.— The export of peach 
and apricot kernels from Damascus for expression of the 
fixed oil is said to have amounted in 1887 to 580,000 kilos, 
in 1888 to 500,000 kilos, and in 1889 to 575,000 kilos. Da- 

* Ftom Schimmel A Oo.^ April Report. 



mascus is the principal locality of the production, where 
the cracking of the shells for the removal of the kemelfl 
is done paruy by hand labor and partly by machinery. 

Ammoniacum Reein Oil,— A. distillate from the Per- 
sian ammoniacum resin of commerce. It is described as 
dark yellow in color, smelling strongly of the raw mate- 
rial, and very suggestive of angelica oil. The yield was 
0.3 per cent, the oil having a specific gravity of 0.891 at 
15** and boiling between 250* and 290*. 

Angostura Bark 0»7.— Distillate |from the bark of Od- 
lipea Cueparia. The yield is said to be considerably 
larger than steted in published works. From 100 kUos of 
angostura bark were obtained li kilos of pure oil of yel- 
low color and mild aromatic taste; specific gravity 0.95(S 
at J5*. 

BeecMar Oil— This oil has come into use recently in 
the treatment of limg diseases. The portion used gene- 
rally is that distilling between 80* and 250'', specific grav- 
ity 0.980 ; the greater part of this passes over between 
160* and 250*, and consists to the extent of about one-third 
to one-half of phenols. It is thought the heavy oil, spe- 
cific gravity 1.053, is probably also capable of being used. 
It distils between 220* and 300*, and contains about 66 per 
cent of phenols. 

Carauxiy OH and OaruoZ.— Messrs. Schimmel stete that 
the producto brought into commerce under the name 
**carvor' are frequently caraway oil from which a por- 
tion of the carvene has been removed by fractional dis- 
tillation. As a means of determining the purity of car- 
vol they indicate ito solubility in 50-pm'-cent alcohol. Pure 
carvol dissolves at 20* O, in the proportion of 1 part by 
weight in 16 to 17 parte by weight of 50-per-cent alcohol. 
A sample of carvol to which 2 per cent of carvene had 
been added did not dissolve clear in 20 parte of 50-per-cent 
cdcohol at 20* C. It should therefore be required that 1 
part by weight of carvol should dissolve clear in 20 parts 
of 50-per-cent alcohol at 20* C. It is of importance to use 
alcohol of exactly this strength for the test, or at any 
rate not stronger, because with a higher concentration of 
the alcohol the solubility of carvene increases rapidly in 
a disproportionate degree. 

Cinnamon-Leaf Oil (heavy), —From the Seychdles; dis- 
tilled from unfermented leaves. This oil corresponds 
remarkably with the thin liquid cinnamon-root oil from 
Ceylon. Specific gravity 1.060. It consiste chiefly of 
eugenol. 

Coumarin. — In confirmation of the statement recently 
made by Mr. J. H. Maiden, the bark of Oeraiopetalum 
apetcUum, Don., an Australian saxifragaceous tree, ^w- 
ing to the height of fifty feet, has been found to be nch in 
coumarin. In a resin taken from the same tree coumarin 
was still more abundant. Opportunity is taken to cor- 
rect a misteke in the last Bertchte as to the eauivalent 
of coumarin to tonka beans. It is now steted that 1 oe. 
of coumarin is equal to 4 lbs. of tonka beans, the maxi- 
mum of coumarin occurring in fine beans being 1} per 
cent. 

Eucalyptol (CtneoO. — Pure eucalyptol, according to 
Messrs. Schimmel, is characterized by a specific gravity 
of 0.930, a constent boiling point of 176' to 177% and oom- 

eete optical inactivity. It solidifies in a coolingmixture 
I long, colorless needles. It is steted that some of the 
producto passing under the name *' eucalyptol" in com- 
merce do not possess these characters, and do not essen- 
tially differ from a well-rectified eucalyptus oiL Such 
producto are, however, not considered suiteble for use in 
inhalations, as -the lighter boiling portions contained in 
them cause great irritation to the respiratory organs. 

Juniper-Berry OtZ.— The peculiar juniper odor of this 
distillate is dependent upon a substance boiling at 180% 
which is probably the acetic ether of a body allied to the 
terpenes in the oil. The higher-boiling portion consisto 
of sesquiterpene. 

Kuro-mcQi Ot7.— This oil is said to have come rapidly 
into favor, the odor recalling that of lign-aloe oil, but 
being far more agreeable and aromatic. It is derived 
from a lauraceous plant, Lindera aeticea^ Bl., named 
**kuro-moji'* on accoimt of the blackish color of the 
bark; another variety is called *• shiro-moji*' because of 
ito gntyish-white bark. In both kinds the white .pith is 
surrounded by a grayish-white, silky-looking wood hav- 
ing an agreeable odor. This wood, which in transverse 
section shows delicate medullary rays, distinct annular 
rings, and very fine pores, is the bearer of the essential 
oil. 

Levisticum-Seed Oil. — Distillate from the fruit of Lems- 
ticum^ officinale, the yield of oil being 1.1 per cent; spe- 
cific gravity 0.935. 

ifu«A;.— Referring to the ** artificial musk" that kas 
been recently introduced, Messrs. Schimmel express the 
opinion that in odor it differs very much from the finer 
qualities of natural musk, the place of which it is not 
capable of teking. But although in their opinion it will 
find a difficult entrance into perfumery for fine extract^ 
they think there is a wide field for it as a soap scent and 
for ordinary perfumes. It is spoken of as an amorpboui 
white powderj turning yellow when kept, readily soluble 
in strong spirit, Isss soluble in weaker spirit, fr6m which 
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it crystalliaeB out at a low t^uijierature. The addition of 
10 drops of ammonia to a kilo of 1-per-cent solution is 
said to bring out the odor in a marked manner. 

Pepper Oil from Long Pepper.— Distillate from Piper 
longum. Yield about 1 per cent of a thickish, pale-green 
oil, suggestive in odor rather of ginger. It is as mild to 
the taste as pepper oil ; boils between250' and 300" ; specific 
gravity 0.861 at 15^ 

Pimpinella Oil. — The oil distilled from the root of Pim- 
pinella saxifraga has not yet been submitted to a close 
examination, but its specific gravity has been a£certained 
to be 0.959 at 15°; it begins to boil at 240% and the ther- 
mometer then rises to 300\ A portion of the oil passes 
over at a still higher temperature, but undergoes strong 
dec*.ompositioni 

Pruntia Virginiana Bark Oil— When the powdered 
bark of the North American ** wild cherry" is stirred 
with warm water a volatUe oil is formed, which resem- 
bles the oil of bitter almonds, consisting principally of 
benzaldehyde and containing a considerable quantity of 
hydrocyanic acid. From 79 kilos of bark were obtained 
165 Gm. of oil having a specific gravity of 1.050 at 15" C. 

Rosemary Oil. — The following are the specific gravities 
observed in a series of the best commercial distillates : 
Two French distillates, 0.881 and 0.883; one Spanish dis- 
tillate, 0.892; seven Italian (Dalmatian) distillates ranged 
from 0.901 to 0.907. Two French oils having been sub- 
mitted to distillation, in one instance 39 per cent and in 
the other 46 per cent passed over below 170° ; whilst with 
two Italian oils, in one case only 4.5 and in the other 13 
per cent passed over below 170. 

So/roZ.— This compound is stated to be coming more 
largely into use in Europe, especially for covering the 
odor of soaps made from badly smelling kinds of fat. A 
mixture of safrol with citronella oil is said to answer very 
well for ordinary house soaps, and to be used by many 
makers instead of oil of mirbane. 

Star- Anise Oil. — A statement is quoted from the circu- 
lar of a firm in Hanoi to the effect that the source of all 
the star-anise oil in commerce is not China, as previously 
erroneously supposed, but the Langson Provmce in the 
French colony Tonquin, and the trade in the oil is now a 
French monopoly. — Pharm, Journ, 

Solubility 6f Glass in Water. 

Some time aeo Messrs. Mylius and Foerster very care- 
fully examined the solubility in hot and cold water of a 
large variety of glasses, and came to the following con- 
clusions, which are given in the Journal of the Chemical 
Society: 

1. Water glass is decomposed by water into free alkali 
and silicic acid, a certain portion (varying with the time 
of action, concentration, and temperature) of the latter 
becoming hydrated and dissolved. 

2. Potash glasses are far less soluble than soda glasses, 
but the difference decreases with increase of the propor- 
tion of lime present. 

3. Soda and potash are united in glass both to the silica 
and the lime. The resistance of glass towards the action 
of water is dependent on the presence of double silicates 
of soda or potash and lime. 

4. Of all sorts of glass, the plumbiferous flint glasses 
are least soluble in boiling water. 

6. The relative resistance of glasses is different towards 
hot and oold water. 
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Saponated Glycerin.— Dr. Hebra, at the Vienna Der- 
tnatological Society, has read a paper, says a Medical 
Press correspondent; on the use of saponated glycerin as 
a vehicle for prescribing medicine, which he highly re- 
commends to the medical profession. He described this 
preparation as an alkaline fat obtained in the manufac- 
turmg of soap, which is dried, then cut into small pieces 
and mssolvea in glycerin. This product is again heated 
and filtered and. allowed to cool, when it forms a soft, 
yellow, transparent, and somewhat elastic mass, which is 
perfectly odorless, melting at body heat and easily soluble 
m water. As a basis for ointments he related a number 
of cases successfully treated by the preparation, and ex- 
pressed a hope that his colleagues would give it favorable 
consideration. Dr. Hebra is so confident of the efficacy 
of this vehicle that he asserts its potency with salicylic 
acid and creosote to cure that intractable disorder, lupus. 
His prescription is 90 per cent of glycerinum saponatum, 
5 per cent of salicylic acid, and 5 per cent of creosote. 
This will cure lupus without the slightest pain being ex- 
perienced. He also assures us that there is no other 
remedy so powerful as an antibacteroide. This prepara- 
tion is no less powerful in its curative action in tubercular 
skin diseases, as tyloma, lepra, etc. For the rest of the 
skin diseases he has different preparations, where glyce- 
rinum saponatum is the basis, and all are confidently re- 
eommenaed as efficacious in cutaneous disorders. He 
admits that he has not exhausted the different combina- 
tions with which this vehicle may be administered with 
as efficacious results.— -Br. and Col. Dmggist. 



SULPHUBETTED HYDROGEN APPABATUS. 

INTO the lower vessel, A (see cut), of the apparatus alayer 
of glass pearls is first introduced, and afterwards 40 
Gm. of sulfide of iron in pieces of about the size of a 
hazelnut. The vessel B is charged with 400 C.c. of mix- 
ture of 1 volume of sulphuric acid 
and 8 volumes of water. With this 
charge' the 40 Gm. of ferrous sul- 
phide will be exactly decomposed. 
The little tube C, which is fused into 
the lower part of the ** flask" B, 
has the object of causing the heavi- 
est part of the generated ferrous 
sulphate solution to flow into the 
space F, between the tube C (which 
is, of course, open below) and the 
walls F, F, whenever the current of 
gas is interrupted and the acid con- 
tained in A is thereby driven back 
into the vessel B. When the cur- 
rent of gas is allowed to pass again, 
the sulphate of iron solution re- 
mains in F, and fresh acid passes 
down through C. On again inter- 
rupting the current, the confined 
iron solution is displaced by one 
somewhat denser, and this will con- 
tinue until the whole of the ferrous 
sulphide is used up. It will thus be 
seen that the object of the construc- 
tion is to prevent the free mixing of 
the sulphate of iron solution with 
the acid which may still be free, 
thereby enabling the latter to retain 
its activity loncjer.— After Chem. 
Centralbl., 1S90,U5, 

••• 

** National Pharmaoopoeias " is to 
be one of the subjects to be raised 
for consideration at the Interna- 
tional CJongress in the section of 
Pharmacology. It is questionable whether the new edi- 
tion of the German Pharmacopoeia will be issued by that 
time ; it was expected to have oeen published before this, 
but it will not be a matter for surprise if the end of the 
year is reached before it has come mto practical use. 





APPABATUS FOB FBACTIONAI. DISTILLATION 
UNDEB DIMINISHED PBESSUBE. 

EValenta has devised the apparatus here described 
* for conduction distillations in which the distillate is 
apt to solidify on cooling. It is especially intended for the 
fractional distillation of such bodies as fatty acids. The ap- 
paratus consists of a fiask. A, with bulb thermometer tube, 
B, connected to the condenser C C, which passes into the 
receiver D. This is surrounded by a water jacket, kept at 
a certain temperature by the flame of an alcohol or other 
burner. The receiver is connected with a small flask, E. 
Whenever it is desired to remove any of the distillate — 
which is kept in a liquid condition by the hot water— the 
stopcock a is opened and the desired quantity with- 
drawn. At b the receiver is put in communication with 
the filter pump, by means of which a suitable vacuum is 
produced, which at the same time lowers the tempera- 
ture at which the substance in the fiask boils or distils 
over.- Chem. Centralbl. 
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A New Frooess of Salt Msnu&cture. 



Few persons, except those conversant with the salt in- 
dustry, would suppose that the manufacture of that im- 
portant commodity is carried on at the present time in 
precisely the same way as when salt was first made — 
namely, by evaporating brine in open pans. These pans 
are now, and for centuries past have been, made of 
wrought iron, and are of quadrangular form, and range 
in area from 600 to 1,000 square feet, and in depth from 
12 inches to 16 inches. Beneath these pans are three or 
four furnaces, according to the size of the pan, and as 
the salt is deposited on the bottom of the pans it is fished 
out of the bnne and removed for moulding and drying. 
But there is always a greater or less deposit of salt left 
on the bottom plates oi the pans, particularly over the 
furnaces, and this deposit, combining with the salts of 
lime and magnesia in the brine, forms a bard scale upon 
the plates, which causes them to rapidly burn away and 
to buckle, or bend. Salt pans are, therefore, constantly 
under repair, and the finer the salt made the heavier are 
the repairs, the life of a salt pan averaging about three 
years. The brine, moreover, leaks from the pans into 
the furnaces, and results in the production of gases 
which are alike deleterious to animal and vegetable life. 
It is true that attempts at improvement have often been 
made, as, for instance, evaporating the brine in revolv- 
ing Cylinders over a fire, but success has not attended the 
trials of these methods, so that in general the production 
of salt is effected after the primitive fashion of our re- 
mote ancestors— namely, by open evaporation. This pro- 
cess, moreover, is a very slow one, and the output is com- 
paratively small in proportion to the area occupied and 
the quantity of fuel used. A salt works running some 
seven or* eight pans will give an average output of 80 tons 
per week of salt made from brine containing 1 poimd 
14 ounces of salt per gallon. In every respect, tBerefore, 
an improved process has long been greatly desired. 

The attempt^ which have been made to modify the or- 
dinary pans and furnaces have resulted in such a small 
increment of success, as regards improved results of 
working, that it has long been evident that improvement 
could only be the outcome of a radical and thorough 
change. This change has now been effected by Dr. Sigis- 
mundPick, of Szczakowa, Austria, who has for many 
years past devoted his attention to the subject in connec- 
tion with chemical manufactures. Dr. Pick's process is 
simple, automatic, and continuous, and, whilst requiring 
only about two-fifths of the fuel at present necessary for 
the manufacture of salt, can be worked with a minimum 
of unskilled labor. Moreover, the apparatus being worked 
under vacuum, and heated by steam instead of by fire, 
the wear and tear is practical Iv nil, whilst the products 
are of the highest quality and the output exceptionally 
rapid and large. The secret of success lies in being able 
to materially quicken the process of production without 
risk of damage to the products, and without increasing 
the absolute heat, but rather by reducing it, and at the 
same time reducing the expenses both of working and 
maintenance. The invention depends for its success 
upon two circumstances mainly. The first is that the 
boiling point of any liquid is lowered by reducing the 
pressure under which evaporation is carried on, and the 
second that the steam generated by the evaporation of 
any liquid contains a certain amount of latent heat, 
which 18 sufficient to evaporate another quantity of 
liquid, provided the boiling point of the latter is oelow 
the temperature of the steam used. Dr. Pick's apparatus 
is made in three separate but duplicate sections, each 
section consisting of four main and closely connected 
parts. These are the heating chamber, the boiling cham- 
ber, the collecting chamber, and the filtering chamber. 

The three sections are placed side by side, a few feet 
apart, and they are connected together by pipes. The first 
section is in commumcation with a steam boiler, or with the 
exhaust steam from an engine, while the third section is 
connected with an air pump and condenser. Each of the 
three sections having been charged with brine, steam is 
admitted to the heating chamber of the first section, 
heating the brine in it. The steam given off from that 
brine enters the steam chamber of the second section and 
heats the brine in that section, the steam from which 
goes to the heating chamber of the third section and heats 
the brine therein. A vacuum being maintained in the 
three sections by a pump, boiling or evaporation is car- 
ried on at the reduced temperature due to that vacuum. 
The salt as it is precipitated settles in the collecting 
chamber, and thence is admitted at intervals into the fil- 
tering chamber. Here the brine, which is carried for- 
ward with the salt, is automatically returned to the boil- 
ing chamber, and the crystallized salt is withdrawn, 
moulded, and dried for the market. The brine from the 
tanks is supplied automatically to the boiling chamber of 
each section, and the processes of evaporation and pro- 
duction are simultaneous and continuous. 

The successful working of the system does not depend 
upon the adoption of the three sections, for salt has oeen 
and is being made equsdly well in one, although by no 
means so economically as when the complete set of three 
Is used. In order, however, to demonstrate the practical 



value of Dr. Pick's invention in this country, a single 
section, with its boiler, air pump, and condenser, has 
lately been erected at a salt works in Staffordshire under 
the superintendence of Mr. Perry F. Nursey, C.E. This 

Elant, the working of which had been previously proved 
y Dr. Pick in Austria, has now been running for some 
little time past, with thorough practical success as a salt 
producer. It is only a small plant, capable of turning 
out about 1 ton per day of twenty-four hours from fully 
saturated brine — i.e., brine containing 2 pounds 6 ounces 
of salt per gallon. This output it has been yielding regu- 
larly ever since it was fairly started to work. The 
charge of salt is drawn every hour without stopping the 
action of the apparatus, and the salt thus produced is of 
the finest quality. With a complete plant of three sec- 
tions of larger size the output would be 60 tons of salt, 
per day of twenty-four hours at a calculated cost of 
28. 6d, per ton for labor and all other expenses. By the 
ordinary system of open pans the cost of production 
ranges from 9«. per ton unaer the most favored circum- 
stances to 128. per ton where less favorable conditions 
obtain. 

The advantages of the new system appear to be obvi- 
ous. In the first place there is a great saving in fuel, es- 
pecially where exhaust steam is available. The present 
consumption of coal in the ordinary pan process is stated 
to be 12 cwt. per ton of fine white salt. Even where 
exhaust steam is not available for the new process, the 
consumption of coal is less than 4 cwt. per ton of salt. 
Another important advantage is the absence of frequent 
repairs and the small amount of wear and tear. These 
items alone, in the ordinary method of salt manufacture, 
add seriously to the cost of production, not only in them- 
selves, but by reason of the loss occasioned by long stop- 
pages. Then there is the saving in labor. In Dr. Pickns 
system six men and two boys, formed into two twelve-hour 
shifts of three men and a ooy per shift, are sufi^cient for 
working a plant having an output of 50 tons per day of 
twenty -four hours. Other advantages are the absence of 
smoke and deleterious vapors, and the great economy in 
space occupied. A 50-ton per day plant only occupies an 
area equal to that covered by a salt pan producing 40 
tons per week. 

From the experience gained with the present plant, 
Dr. Pick appears to have succeeded in supplying to the 
salt trade a factor which, by materially reducing the 
cost of manufacture, must benefit not only the maker 
and the consumer^ but must regain for England what 
looks very much like a departing industry. In illustra- 
tion of this it may be mentioned that whereas in 1888 
there were 898,671 tons of salt shipped from this country, 
the shipments during 1889 fell to 666.796 tons, a decrease 
in one year of 231,875 tons, or, in other words, a loss of 
more than one-fourth of the export trade in salt. When 
it is remembered, too, that the exports of chemicals from 
this country, in the manufacture of which salt constitutes 
one of the principal items, stands at present at £2,000,000 

Ser annum, it becomes apparent that but for the intro- 
uction of Dr. Pick's process, or of some equally efficient 
system, it may be expected that the decreetse in the 
export of salt shown last year will be repeated, if not ex- 
ceeded. It would appear as though, after years of re- 
search. Dr. Pick has brought his investig^ations to a prac- 
tical issue at a very important juncture m the history of 
salt manufacture. The working of the new process has 
been investigated by leading chemical experts, and has 
been witnessed by a numberof salt manufacturers. They 
one and all admit the great advantages the system em- 
bodies, and have moreover expressed the opinion that it 
promises to revolutionize one of our Rreat national indus- 
tries.— Br. and Col. Druggist, from The Times, 



Artifloial Musk. 

Regarding this new synthetic substance, the last re- 
port of Gehe & Co. contains the following remarks. 

The reluctance of European purchasers (to put in a stock 
of natural Tonquin musk, which has reached the market 
in larger amounts than formerly) is probably due to the 
artificial musk which has recently appeared on the mar- 
ket. The inventor of the process has sold his patent for 
a large sum to parties in France, whence alone the mar- 
ket is supplied with the new product (Musk ** Baur ") at a 
price of 3,000 francs per kilo. 

The artificial musk is prepared by heating toluol with a 
mixture of chloride, bromide, or iodide of butyl in pre- 
sence of aluminium chloride, and then converting the pro- 
duct into a nitro- compound. 

Artificial musk appears in form of white crystals which 
are easily soluble in 94^ fdcohol and possess a fine musk 
odor, particularly when the solution is diluted with water 
and mixed with" not too small a quantity of ammouia. 
Acids interfere with the odor. The same is the case with 
an alcoholic solution, which is apt to turn acid spon- 
taneously. Since musk is often to be combined with oile 
having an acid reaction, this will probably interfere with 
the usefulness of the new substitute. It is also said that 
the latter lacks the fine flavor, intensity, and persistence 
of the genuine musk. 
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Some Notes on Alkaloidal Assays. 

In the course of a paper on the alkaloidal assay of cer- 
tain narcotic and other drugs and preparations derived 
from them, Mr. E. Dieterich (in Helfenberger Annalen, 
1889) has occasion to criticise several of the recently 
proposed methods of determining alkaloids in such cases. 
His remarks will also be of interest to our readers. 

It should be stated first that Dieterich has found, and 
already so reported, that the lime-ether process of extract- 
ing alkaloids (mixing the powdered drug with lime, dry- 
ing, and extracting with ether in a constant extraction 
apparatus) is preferable to other methods. 

This method was likewise favorably reported upon by 
Beckurts and Poehl, but unfavorably by Kremel. 

More recently Cavendoni advised to come back to the 
old method of aetermining the (quantity of alkaloids from 
the amount of precipitate obtained by Mayer's solution. 
But it is well known that this method is affected with 
various drawbacks. In the first place, the amount of 
precipitate is in direct ratio to the concentration of the 
uquia ; and then, again, the composition of the precipitate 
varies according to the concentration of the liquid. 

Another method was proposed by Van Itallie. Its 
practical application to nux vomica is as follows : Dis- 
solve 2 Gm. of extract of nux vomica in water, with addi- 
tion of a few drops of sulphuric acid to produce a dis- 
tinctly acid reaction, macerate during one hour, add 
10 C.c. of solution of acetate of lead (1 : 10), and filter 
through a dry filter. To 20 C.c. of the filtrate add 5 C.c. 
of diluted (1:25) sulphuric acid, allow to settle, filter 
again, and mix 20 C.c. of the filtrate with ammonia until 
the liquid is alkaline. Now shake it three times with an 
equsd volume of chloroform, unite the chloroformic ex- 
tracts, and distil off the chloroform, when the alkaloids 
will be left behind as a yellowish mass. Dissolve this in 
15 C.c. of jijf normal acid, and retitrate the excess of 
acid with ^ normal alkali. 

For determining the alkaloids in the extracts of aconite, 
belladonna, conium, hyoscyamus, etc., the same author 
uses the following modified process: 

Dissolve 5 Gm. of the extract in water, with addition of 
10 drops of diluted sulphuric acid to make 50 C.c, mace- 
rate one or two hours, add 25 C.c. of solution (1 : 10) of 
acetate of lead, mix 50 C.c. of the filtrate with 10 C.c. of 
diluted (1:25) sulphuric acid, and filter. Bender 50 C.c. 
of the filtrate alkaline with ammonia, shake three times 
with an equal volume of chloroform, unite the chloro- 
formic extracts, remove the chloroform by distillation, 
and dry the residue. Dissolve this in 5 C.c. of diluted 
alcohol and titrate with rhu normal acid. In the case of 
conium, alkalinity must be produced by means of potassa, 
and ether must be used for extraction. The auttior also 
directs to add 2 C.c. of water to the united ethereal ex- 
tracts (in the case of conium) before the ether is distilled 
off. 

E. Dieterich has had this method carefully examined in 
his laboratory, and, to check the results, has made "a paral- 
lel series of experiments with the lime-ether process, since 
it was previously proven that the shaking-out process 
(with chloroform, ether, etc.) never extracts the whole of 
the alkaloid. 

Since Dieterich suspected that the heat employed in dis- 
tilling off the chlorotorm destroyed some of the alkaloid, 
he made another series of experiments in this way. He 
divided the united chloroformic extracts, in each case, 
into two portions. In one of these the chloroform was 
distilled off. In the other it was allowed to evaporate 
spontaneously, being also carefully protected against the 
influence of burning lights. [It has been shown that when 
chloroform vapors are given off in a room in which there 
are burning lights, there are some highly irritant bodies 
produced, among them chlorocarbonic acid. — En. Am. 
Drugg.] The result of the three series of experiments is 
as follows: 
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While it will be seen that the effect of heat, in evaporat- 
ing the chloroformic extracts, is a decided loss in alka- 
loids, even the second series, in which no heat was used, 
shows that the shaking-out process does not succeed in 
extracting all alkaloids. An exception is nux vomica, 
where the heat seems to affect the alkaloids but little, and 
where the shaking-out process seems to be as reliable as 
that by continuous extraction. 

The new Dutch Pharmacopoeia, which directs the shak- 
ing out of the solution of the extracts of nux vomica with 
chloroform, likewise commits the error of prescribing the 
evaporation of the chloroform over a water-bath, and to 
drr the residue at 100' C. 

Beckurts uses a modified method. He dissolves the ex- 
tracts with water containing a little alcohol. On render- 




ing the solution alkaline with ammonia, and shaking it 
with chloroform, the latter extracts the alkaloids more 
readily than when alcohol is absent. 

But Dieterich shows that even here all heat must be 
avoided in the evaporation of the chloroform. If this is 
done, the results approach more closely to those obtained 
by the lime-ether method. 

Beckurts raised an objection against Dieterich's lime- 
ether process as applied to nux vomica. He claimed that 
ether was a poor solvent for strychnine and brucine. 

But Dieterich has found that, while this may be true as 
regards the already isolated alkaloids, it is not the case 
when the alkaloids are freshly liberatea from their natu- 
ral combinations. When the mixture of extract of nux 
vomica and caustic lime, which has been packed in the ex- 
traction apparatus, is first treated with ether, it will be 
noticed that the first drops of percolate are so loaded with 
alkaloid that the partial evaporation and cooling which 
each drop experiences during its falling upon the bottom 
of the flask is sufficient to allow the alkaloids to crystal- 
lize out, so that they will render the bottom layer turbid. 
On rotating the flask, however, the alkaloids readily dis- 
solve in the succeeding portions of ether. 

BESEBVOIB BUBETTE. 

S'ScHiPP recommends a so-called reservoir burette 
• for liquids which it is intended to bring in contact 
with air as little as possible. When the reservoir has 
been filled and the stop-cock 6is opened, 
the liquid enters the burette, in which it 
rises, displacing the air, which escapes 
through the tube c. The tube a leads 
to a large stock bottle (if desired) con- 
taining a sufficient supply of the volu- 
metric solution. — After Cnem. Centralbl. 

The Testing of Insect Powder. 

Dr. H. Thoms, of the laboratory of J. 
D. Rieders chemical works in Berlin, 
contributes to the Pkarmaceutische 
Zeitung an interesting note on the falsi- 
fication of insect powder. According 
to the writer, the consumption of flower 
stalks and so-called ** false flowers " for 
the preparation of insect powder equals, 
if it does not exceed, the quantity of 
genuine flowers employed for that pur- 
pose. According to reliable statistics 
there were sold on the Trieste market, 
in January last, 84 tons of genuine 
flowers, 60 tons of stalks, and 221 tons 
of so-called ** false flowers." The latter 
are quoted regularly in certain price 
lists at about 20«. per cwt., and the exportation of 
** flower stalks" from the Dalmatian ports is so large that 
whole shiploads are sent out at a time. It should be 
added that, according to another authority quoted by 
the Pharmaceutiache Zeitung, these stalks are exported 
from Trieste, not so much for the purpose of being ground 
abroad and mixed with genuine flowers, as for specific use, 
in the form of a coarse powder, by skin and fur dealers. 
Some time ago a sample of ** false fiowers" was Identified 
by the firm of CaBsar & Loretz, wholesale druggists of 
Halle-on-the-Salle, in Germany, as belonging to Chrysan- 
themum leucanthemum ^ but Dr. Thoms now refers to a 
specimen obtained by him from Trieste which is believed 
to belong to Pyrethrum Indicum, The whole flowers of 
Messrs. Caesar 8c Loretz's sample, when tested, were found 
to leave 8.03 per cent, and the powder yielded 10.106 per 
cent of ash containing a small proportion of manganese. 
Dried at a temperature of 100*^ the sample lost 10.85 per 
cent of moisture, the total percentage of ash in the de- 
hydrated sample being therefore equal to 11.38. Dr. 
Thoms' Pyrethrum Ltaicum flowers, tested in the same 
way, yielded respectively 9.08 and 9.79 per cent of man- 
ganous ash, and lost 7.76 per cent of moisture by drying 
at 100"*. It should be adaed that the flowers were fully 
developed ones, which yield a smaller percentage of ash 
than closed flowers. Previous tests of water-free samples 
of undoubtedly genuine whole flowers of Chrysanthemum 
cineraricefolium had yielded an average of 6.93 per 
cent, and ditto powdered flowers of 6.944 per cent of ash. 
Dr. Thoms. although admitting that a sample of insect 
flowers which leaves over 8 per cent of ash is suspect, is 
careful to add that not too much importance should be 
attached to such a test only. The chemical composition 
of the ash must also be taken into account, in proof of 
which he mentions a sample of insect flowers, of splendid 
appearance, which were offered to his firm by a Trieste 
bouse at the rate of only 7d. per pound. The water-free 
samples of these flowers yielded only from 6.84 to 6. 94 per 
cent of inanganous ash, which also showed a slight pro- 
portion of chromate of lead. The stunple did not possess 
the characteristic flavor of insect flowers, and was quite 
devoid of insect-killing power. Not even all genuine 
flowers yield an effective powder; in those whicn have 
been gathered too early the aroma has not been fully de- 
veloped, and in flowers which are too old the aromatic 
*principie is lost.—C^ew. and Drugg, 
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Forensio Searoh. for Alkaloids and Allied Bases. 

From a paper by Dr. Anton Seyda on the ** Detection 
and Estimation of Poisons in Bodies," we take the por- 
tion treating on the detection of alkaloids, from the Ana- 
lyst, May, 1890: 

The testing of organs for alkaloids is, as is well known, 
one of the most difficult chemical problems, which fact 
will be admitted by every analyst of long standing and ex- 
perience. Our imperfect knowledge of the ptomaines, and 
the conditions necessary to their formation and disappear- 
ance, makes it very difficult to judge about the alkaloidal 
nature of a substance. There has already been such an 
amount of literature about ptoma-coaiine, ptoma-strych- 
nine, etc., that I should not wonder to notice one of tnese 
days a pamphlet on the preparation of strychnine, mor- 
phine, etc., from putrefying white of eg^. It is argued, 
with much truth, that a nitrogenous base, isolated from 
organs, is only then to be pronounced a vegetable alka- 
loid when it possesses all its physical^ physiological^ and 
chemical properties. Of course, in such a case there is no 
fe\rof its being a ptomaine ; but alkaloids are generally 
present in such small quantities that it is mostly impos- 
sible to get all reactions satisfactorily, and 1 feel sure 
taat many a too-particular analyst has in consequence 
been induced to oall vegetable alkaloids ptomaines. 

It certainly is much easier in the present stateof science 
to pronounce a residue to be a ptomaine instead of an al- 
kaloid, for the simple reason that one rarely succeeds in 
isolating the base from the organ in a perfectly pure con- 
dition. 

The best way to extract the alkaloids is by means of an 
alcoholic soluticm of tartaric acid. The fat which sepa- 
rates out scarcely deserves any further attention, al- 
though it is not quite impossible that it may act as a 
solvent for organic poisons (for instance, nitroglyce- 
rin ; in the absence of fatty matter this is best isolated 
by extracting the air-dried substance with chloroform, 
finally drying the extract over sulphuric acid) ; but it 
mostly consists for the greater pcu-t of cholesterin. The 
extracts got from a stomach are mostly of a bright yellow 
color, more particularly if there was an abundance of 
bile; but organs containing much blood give extracts 
of a much darker color, and should therefore be ana- 
lyzed separately. 

A clarification of the solution may be attempted by add- 
ing alcoholic solution of tartaric acid as long as a preci- 
pitate forms. The filtrate is evaporated, the residue 
taken up with water and then nearly neutralized with pot- 
ash. On adding alcohol the potassium tartrate is precipi- 
tated, carrying down a good deal of the coloring matter. 

After evaporating off the spirit, the watery fluid is 
once more tested as to its reaction, and, if necessary, neu- 
tralized with potash. As it is difficult to get perfect neu- 
trality, it is best to use very delicate litmus paper, work- 
ing until only the faintest cwidity is noticed. Before 
using the regular course, one must never omit to test a 
little of the solution for meconic acid, and also to notice 
its behavior towards iodic acid. If no iodine is liberated 
(acidify the fluid with tartaric acid), it is no use trying 
for morphine; but of course a separation of iodine does 
not in the least prove the presence of that alkaloid, as 
other bodies may cause the reaction. The fluid is now di- 
vided into three parts. Part 1 is made alkaline with pot- 
ash, and distiUed in a current of steam or hydrogen. The 
distillate is to be especially tested for nicotine, coniine, 
and aniline, which is done best by first shaking it with 
ether and evaporating this in a current of air, the fiask 
containing the solution being surrounded with water of 
70'-80° C. When about 10 C.c. of ether are left, it is put, 
to spontaneously evaporate, in a small beaker. The resi- 
due is dried in vacug over sulphuric acid, and then made 
into a neutral hydrochloride (coniine hydrochloride is of 
characteristic appearance). If necessary, the usual tests 
for nicotine may be supplemented by preparing the 
double salts with gold or platinic chloride, and submit- 
ting these to a Quantitative analysis. 

If no volatile bases have been found, the second portion 
is shaken out: 1. With ether, both from acid and alka- 
line solution. 2. With chloroform from alkaline solution. 
3. With amylic alcohol after addition of ammonium 
hydrate, but this is only necessary if the iodic acid test 
has been successful. Before shaking with Xhe chloroform, 
any ether must be expelled by gentle warming and blow- 
ing, and before using the amylic alcohol any chloroform 
must be likewise got rid of. 

If reactions are got which point to the presence of a 
particular alkaloid, a special process is applied to the 
third part of the fluid. It is a good plan to add solution 
of mercuric chloride, which precipitates every trace of 
nitrogenous base in twenty -four hours. The deposit is 
washed with a weak solution of sublimate, and the alka- 
loid is then isolated in the usual manner. The residues 
left after evaporation of the ether, chloroform, and amy- 
lic alcohol must always be dried over sulphuric acid; they 
are partially amorphous and crystalline, colorless, or of a 
yellow or brown color. Froehde's reagent is often re- 
duced with a blue color, to which, however, not much im- 
portance must be attached. The same may be said of tbe 
passing green color obtained with a sulphuric acid solu-* 



tion of ammonium vanadate. The residue from the alka- 
line ether will nearly always get violet on warming with 
syrupy phosphoric acid, although this test has been sup- 
posea to be characteristic for aconite only. The other- 
wise so splendid atropine test of Vitali (treating the pure 
alkaloid first with fuming nitric acid, and then witn al- 
coholic potash) will, however, mostly fail with the im- 
pure residue. The same failure is sure to occur on ap- 
plying the chromic acid test (getting an agreeable odor). 

As a test for strychnine, ammonium vanadate has latdy 
been strongly recommended, and found trustworthy. The 
experiment is best performed in two ways. First of all, tbe 
solution of tbe vanadate in sulphuric acid is dropped on to 
the alkaloidal residue; and, secondly, solid vanadate is 
first added, and the whole moistened with sulphuric acid. 
This test is preferable to the time-honored test with bi- 
chromate, at least when the alkaloid is somewhat col- 
ored. 

I must now call attention to an important fact, as far 
as I am aware not yet published, viz. : Colocyntn resin 
gives with vanadate solution a reaction almost like 
strychnine. 

If this drastic (colocynth) is suspected, I proceed as 
follows: The residue is mixed with a pinch of powdered 
bichromate with addition of a few drops of dilute sulphu- 
ric acid (1:2). At a little distance a little strong sulphu- 
ric acid is placed, and the two liquids drawn together with 
a glass rod. A beautiful violet-red is thus obtained which 
gradually increases in color. If vanadate is used instead 
of bichromate, a blue color is first obtained and a violet- 
red afterwards. 

The residue obtained by evaporation of the amylic al- 
cohol (which must first be passed through a dry filter) is 
often impure, and is beet purified by treatment with 
alcohol. The morphine is then tested for by the ordinary 
reagents, or it may be tested after conversion into apo- 
morphine. 

Chloroform: Its Reactions and Tests.'*' 

1. Chloroform is a colorless and clear, neutral liquid 
of an agreeable ethereal odor and a sweet taste. Its spec, 
grav. at 12' C. is 1.5039. It boils at 61.2' (142' F.), and it 
melts ;(that is, after it has been frozen by artificial cold) 
at -70° C. (-158' F.). Its solubility in water is 0.64part8 
in 100 at 18' C. With ether and alcohol it mixes in all 
proportions. 

2. It is not infiammable. But when it is mixed with 
alcohol it bums with a smoky fiame. If much alcohol is 
present, the fiame is luminous and surrounded by a green 
margin. 

3. If chloroform vapor is conducted through a red-hot 
tube, the chloroform is decomposed, with formation of 
dense white fumes. The products of combustion are : 
perchlorobenzol (which attaches itself in form of needles 
to the cooler parts of the tube), hydrochloric acid, and free 
chlorine. The latter is easily detected by conducting the 
vapor through solution of iodide of potassium. 

4. The chlorine present in the chloroform molecule can- 
not be detected by silver solution. But on mixing chloro- 
form in a capsule with twice its volume of alcohol, then 
adding powdered caustic potassa or soda, and igniting 
the mixture, the chlorine will be found in the residue 
combined with potassium or sodium, and may then be de- 
tected by silver solution. Chlorine can also be with- 
drawn from chloroform by nascent hydrogen (zinc and 
sulphuric acid). 

5. On warming chloroform with alcoholic solution of 
potassa, it is converted into ethyl formate : 



CBCl, H- 
chloroform 



8KOH + 
potassa 



8C,H,.OH = 
aloohol 



= CH(0.C,H6), 
ethyl formate 
(tribasic) 



+ 8KCI H- 8H,0 
potassium water 
chloride 



To prove the presence of formic acid, the alcoholic solu- 
tion is diluted with water, the alcohol dissipated by eva- 
poration on a water-bath, the residue mixed with phos- 
phoric acid and then distilled. The distillate will contain 
the formic acid. 

6. Chloroform easily dissolves fats, resins, caoutchouc, 
and phosphorus. Iodine dissolves in it, forming a purple 
solution; if alcohol is present, the solution has a brownish 
tint. On shaking such a solution with water, the alcohol 
is abstracted from it, and the chloroform then assumes a 
pure violet color. If ether is present in the chloroform, 
iodine colors the liquid likewise brownish. On adding 
water it depends upon the proportion of each liquid how 
the separation takes place. If only a little ether is pre- 
sent, chloroform containing some of this ether will be 
separated and sink to the bottom. But if much ether is 
present a layer of ether containing chloroform will form 
on top. 

If chloroform is to be separated from alcohol or ether 
(in mixtures), this is best done by fractional distiUft^^'^- 
If only a small quantity of alcohol is present, the mixture 

♦After G. Vobticanm, "AnleituiiK rur chomischen Analyie org^*^^^^ 
•-toffe," 8vo, Leipzig und Wlen, 18W. 
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is shaken with water, the resulting layers separated, and* 
each layer distilled separately. The aqueous portion first 
passing over (after the more volatile liqiuds) still con- 
tains a little chloroform. 

The alcohol which is present in the aqueous layer may 
be detected hy the iodoform test. This is hest performed 
as follows : . . 

Iodoform Test for Afco^o?.— Into the liquid containmg 
alcohol, and which has heen gently warmed, introduce 6 
or 6 drops of a 10-per-cent solution of potassa, then a so- 
lution oiiodine (1 part of iodine, 1 of iodide of potassium, 
and 10 of water) until the liquid acquires a faint brown 
tint, which is then made to disappear by addition of 1 
drop of the potassa solution. This will result in the sepa- 
ration of iodoform, which is easily recognized by its 
odor, its crystalline form, and by Lustgarten's test. The 
latter is as follows: On putting into a test tube some 
fragments of caustic potassa. then adding a few drops of 
phenol and afterwards a few drops of an alcoholic solution 
of iodoform, and gently warming, a red mass will result 
which is soluble m alcohol with a carmine color. The 
iodoform test for alcohol is, however, not conclusive as 
to the alcohol being the sole cause, since many other or- 
ganic compounds will produce the same result as fdcohol. 
However, in the case of chloroform it may safely be as- 
sumed that alcohol alone is the cause of the reaction. 

Alcohol may be determined in chloroform also by A. C. 
Oudemann's method. About 7 to 10 C.c. of the chloro- 
form to be examined are poured into a flask, and an ex- 
cess of pure and dry cinchonine added. (The cinchonine 
is obtained by precipitating a solution of cinchonine with 
ammonia.) The flask is placed for some time upon a wa- 
ter-bath at a temperature of 17* C, being occasionally 
shaken; the liquid is then flltered in a funnel covered 
with a plate of glass, 5 C.c. of the flltrate transferred to 
a tared capsule, evaporated on a water-bath, and the dry 
residue weighed. The amount of the latter determines 
the quantity of chloroform in the original sample. 



BMidiie from 5 O.c. of the solution 
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7. On putting into a test tube some aniline, adding al- 
coholic solution of potassa, afterwards some drops of 
chloroform, and gently warming, a violent reaction takes 
place, with production of phenvl-carbamine (phenyl iso- 
cyanide, which is isomeric with benzonitril), which can 
easily be recognized by its very disagreeable odor. (This 
is known as Hof mannas isocyanide reaction; also some- 
times called benzonitril reaction.) The reaction is as 
follows : 



CHCl, -♦- 
chloroform 

= C.H..NC 
phenyl 
isocyanide 



CHs.NH, 
aniline 



8E0H 
potaesa 



3KC1 + 8H,0 
potassiutn water 
chloride 



8. On dissolving alpha- or beta-naphthol in solution of 
potassa, adding a few drops of chloroform, and warmins, 
the solution acquires an intensely blue tint (Lustgarten). 
Addition of alcohol promotes the appearance of the color; 
much water destroys it. 

On diluting the solution with much alcohol it turns 
green. 

9. On adding chloroform to Fehling's solution and 
warming, cuprous oxide is separated. The reaction is: 

CHCla + 2CuO -t- 5K0 = 

.chloroform cui)ric potassa 

oxide 



= Cu,0 
cuprous 
oxide 



8KC1 

pot. 

chloride 



K,CO, 

pot. 

carbonate 



8H,0 
water 



Nearly all bodies which, when heated with caustic 
potassa, produce chloroform, such as chloral, trichlorace- 
tio acid, compound perchloric ethers, etc., likewise reduce 
the cupric salt. 

10. On dissolving a little resorcin in alcohol, adding so- 
lution of potassa, then a few drops of chloroform, and 
warming, a liquid of a ma^ficent yellowish-red color 
results, which acquires a violet shade when strongly 
dilut«>d. 

If <^loroform is heated with a little (about 0.05 Gm.) of 
resorcin and much solution of soda, a red-colored liquid is 
obtained, which becomes colorless upon addition of an 



acid. Supersaturation with an alkali reproduces the red 
color. 

But on heating chloroform with an excess of resorcin 
and only a Utcle soda solution, a yellowish-red liquid is 
obtained which has a strong yellowish-green fluorescence, 
even when highly diluted. The red color appears to be due 
to the formation of sodium rosolate. 

11. On developing hydrogen gas from pure zinc (free 
from iron and sulphur) and sulphuric acid, at a tempera- 
ture not exceeding 80" C, drying the gas by passing it over 
calcium chloride, allowing it to issue from a platinum 
X)oint and igniting it, it burns with a colorless flame^ and 
on bringing a copper wire into the flame the latter is not 
tinted. If. however, any liquid containing chloroform be 
introduced into the hydrogen apparatus, the chlorine of 
the chloroform is converted, in the hydrogen flame, into 
hydrochloric acid, and contact of a copper wire with the 
flame will color the latter blue. 

On conducting such hydrogen gas containing chloroform 
vapor over a freshly prepared mixture of thymol and 
caustic potassa, the mixture acquires a handsome reddish^ 
violet color, particularly when warmed. 

12. QtuinHtcUive DetermirMtion of Chloroform^-^The fo\- 
lo wing three ihethods are the best known: 

(a) Baudrimonfs MetJiod.^Add a weighed quantity of 
the chloroform or of the liquid containing it (but which 
must contain no other substances capable of reducing cu- 
pric to cuprous oxide) to Fehling's solution in a strong bot- 
tle, stopper well, and heat it for some hours on a water- 
bath so tbat €dlodor of chloroform shall have disappeared 
on opening ^he bottle. Then Alter, and either determine 
the quantity of cupric oxide still in solution, or that of 
the separated cuprous oxide. Every molecule (2 atoms) 
of copper corresponds to 1 molecule of chloroform. The 
results are satisfactory. 

ifi) L. de Saint Martin' a Method, — Boil a suitable Quan- 
tity of the liquid containing chloroform with alcoholic 
potassa under an upright condenser, dilute the liquid 
with water, dissipate the alcohol by heat, dissolve the 
residue in water, and determine the chlorine, now com- 
bined with potassium, either gravimetrictdly or volumet- 
rically. 

(c) [Vortmann'B ilfe^ftocTI.— Transfer a suitable quantity 
of the liquid to a strong bottle, add solution of potassa and 
solution of permanganate of potassium of known strength, 
stopper the bottle well, and heat for two or three hours 
on a water-bath so that all odor of chloroform shall be 
gone when the bottle is opened, which must not be done 
until the bottle has become cold. Now add iodide of po- 
tassium and hydrochloric acid, and determine the sepa- 
rated iodine by means of volumetric hyposulnhite. If the 
Eermanganate has likewise been standardizea by the same 
yposulphite, the difference in hyposulphite required for 
saturating the amount of permanganate added, and that 
required for neutralizing the iodine separated, corre- 
sponds to that quantity of iodine which is equivalent to 
tne permanganate consumed in producing formic acid by 
oxidation : 

CHCl, -f 5K0H + O = 
ohloroform potassa oxygen 

= 8Ka + K,CO, + 8H,0 
pot. pot. water 

chloride carbonate 

Hience 2 atoms (1 mol.) of iodine correspond to 1 mole- 
cule of chloroform. 

The Yearly Opitun Consumption of the World. 

China, the chief consumer of opium, produces, ctccord- 
ing to recent reports, ueariy 226,000 piculs, that is, 18,- 
612,600 Kgm., or nearly 30,000,000 pounds of opium. 
Although Chinese law interdicts the cultivation of opium, 
yet this is a dead letter, since it is openly cultivated every- 
where, particularly in Soechuen. But the above figure 
is far from representing the amount consumed in Cmna. 
On taking a survey over the chief plctces of opium pro- 
duction, we will find that the Ilast Indies produce about 
6,000,000 kilos, half of which comes from the districts of 
Patna and Benares, and the other half from that of 
Malwa. The next largest place of production is Asiatic 
Turkey, the crop being about 400,000 kilos. Persia con- 
tributes about 200,000 kilos. Other places of production 
are too insignificant to be taken into consideration, and 
we may, therefore, assume that the total quantity ex- 
ported from all countries of production amounts to 
about 6,600,000 kilos, or 14,620,000 pounds. 

Of this amount there are imported into China about 
6,000,000 kilos of East Indian and 300,000 kilos of Turkish 
and Persian opium, making 6,300,000 kilos altogether. 
Other countries import as follows: England, about 276,- 
000; the United States, 260,000; Dutch East Indies. 170,- 
000; Siam, 60,000; Cochin China, 50, 000; Philippine Islands, 
26,000; Australia and Polynesia, 25,000 pounds. 

These figures show that the home production of opium 
in China is far greater than double the whole exportation 
from all other countries. The total annual home consump- 
tion of opium in China may therefore .be reckoned to be 
about 19,000,000 kilos, or 41,800,000 pounds,— After Qehe 
iX; <7o. > April Jteport, 1890. 
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Cloar and Permanent Mucilage of Gum Arabic. 

H. Helbing, after commenting (in the British and Coto- 
nial Druggist) on the difficulties m the way of making a 
clear mucila^ of gum arabic that will keep even for a 
short time without the addition of antiferments, says: 

It is necessary that a glass-stoppered bottle should be 
used, of such a capacity that the gum and water, when in- 
troduced in the proper j>roportion, shall quite fill it, so 
. that when the stopper is in situ (not being so placed until 
adhering air bubbles have been removed from the gum by 
gentle ^ration of the vessel) all air shall be completely 
exelud^. It is naturally somewhat difficult to nit the 
right quantities of gum and water to use in order to fulfil 
this condition at the first trial; but when they have been 
once determined by experiment, the fibres are entered 
in the note book and used as guides m all subsequent 
operations. 

By avoiding contact of the mixture with air^, in the man- 
ner described, and bx conducting the solution at the low- 
est possible temperature, all the possible precautions 
against premature decomi>osition have been taken. It 
only remains to allow solution to take.nlaco. 

But this is not most rapidly effected by merely allowing 
the bottle to stand on the counter and giving it an occa- 
sionfid shake. Under such conditions the gum forms a 
semi-solid, homogeneous mass at the bottom of the water, 
which no amount of shaking will disturb. Of course the 
glass rod must not be called into requisition, primarily 
Because it cannot be introduced into the full bottle with- 
ojut displacing a portion of the contents, and further, be- 
cause by opening the vessel in this way we sho.uld stultify 
all our previous precautions to prevent the access^of air. 

The best way to proceed is first to shake together the 
gum and water, having secured the stopi)er with string, 
and then allow the bottle to rest on one side. After a 
time it is taken up and inverted— ».«., is allowed to stand 
on Uie stopper, supported in any convenient manner. As 
there is no air space in the bottle, no portion of the gum 
is out of contact with the water when the bottle is turned 
upside down — an important factor. The gum, therefore, 
gradually falls, by virtue of gravity, in the form of 
** strings" through the water, and is quickljr dissolved. 
A revMetition of the inversion two or three times will be 
sufficient to perfect solution in much less time than could 
be possibly effected by the common method of stirring oc- 
casionally, with a glass rod or a pestle, the mixture of gum 
and water contained in an open dish or mortar. 

The last operation is straining. This should be done by 
means of fine flannel, not previously moistened with water, 
as is generally supposed to be advisable. This material 
will be found to give a brighter solution with no more trou- 
ble than muslin (the meshes of which soon became blocked 
with impurities and dried gum); and if the finished pro- 
duct is filled into small bottles and securely corked, it 
will be found to keep well for cm almost indefinite time, 
at least as long as will be required in any average phar- 
macy. 

Synthetic Carbolic Acid. 

SoMB experiments have been made by Dr. Ohlmueller, 
assistant in the Imperial German Health Department, to 
test the relative disinfecting power of the *' synthetic" 
carbolic acid (Pfiarm, Zeit, 1890. 142). 

The sample examined, solidified at a moderate tempera- 
ture to greasy needles that reflected light strongly, had a 
specific gravity of 1.0681, and melted at 41' C. With the 
exception that the compound gave a faintly acid reaction 
with blue litmus paper, it corresponded to all the require- 
ments of the PharmEtcopoeia G^rmanica. The comparison 
was made with ordinary official carbolic acid, as well as 
two varieties of crude carbolic acid — oily and tarry— mixed 
with sulphuric acid, and the estimate of their relatfre 
power as disinfectants and antiseptics was based upon 
tbeiir antibacterial action. The conclusions arrived at 
were, that there is a difference in the disinfecting power 
of the two kinds of curbolic acid, since the synthetic acid 
diminished the life a^ivity of the bacteria experimented 
upon rather less than the older kind, but that the differ- 
ence was so small that the two kinds might be considered 
to be practically of the same value. 

The disinfecting action of the mixture of crude carbolic 
acid and sulphuric acid was found, however, to be greater 
thaniihat of either of the purer acids used alone.— PAarm. 
Joum. 

Pyoktanin. 

This is the name of a new powerful antiseptic (mean- 
ing literally ** pus killer "). All antiseptics or any value 
heretofore known or us^ were either poisonous or had 
some other disagreeable properties. 

Recently Prof. Stilling, of Strassburg, discovered the 
fact that certain aniline colors are (»ipable of destroying 
bacteria in the living organism. He has examined a 
large series of these bodies, and finally selected two which 
possess the desired properties in a high degree. There is 
one drawback connected with them, however-^^rnamely, 
that they are strong coloring agents. On the other hand, 
they are non-poisonous, odorless, and far exceed bichlo- 
ride in their antiseptic effectisf, They not Qoly prevei^t 



but also arrest all pyogenic processes, and promote the 
healing of wounds and sores*. 

The apparent drawback of the tinctorial power of the 
agent is overbalanced also by the fact that the surgeon 
can the more easily control and insure its application to 
the parts requiring treatment. Any stains produced by 

Eyoktanin in places where it is not wanted may readily 
e removed by Javelle water or alcoholic solution of soap. 
Merck has received the sole agency of pyoktanin from 
Prof. Stilling and Dr, Wortmann. There are, for the 
present, two kinds of pyoktanin in the market, one be- 
ing blue (Pyoktaninum caeruleum) and the other ydlow 
(Pyoktaninum aureum). The former is more specially in- 
tended for general surgical, and the latter for (^hthalmo- 
logical, purposes. 

It is used (in both colors) in form of dusting powder (2 
per cent and 1 per cent), salve, pencils, troches for mak- 
ing solutions (each with 1 Gm. or of 0.1 Qm. of pyokta- 
nin), and fabrics impregnated with 1 per cent of the 
agent. 

Orexine. 

The commercial article known under this name is 
really the hydrochlorate of a new synthetically pro- 
duced, non-oxygenated basic substance possessing pow- 
erful tonic, stomachic, and appetizing properties. It has 
the formula Ci4Hi,N,HC1.2H.O. 

The hydrochlorate is a yellowish-tinted semi-crystalline 
powder, and produces sneezing as urgently as salicylic 
acid during manipulation. It has a pungent and anaes- 
thetic after-taste, not so persistent, however, as to pre- 
clude its combination with aromatics to form a very pala- 
table elixir. 

It is 'soluble in 20 to 85 parts of water at 60** F., and 
gives a white pulverulent precipitate with ammonia, in- 
soluble in excess, but freely soluble in ether and chloro- 
form. The salt is insoluble in ether, and with ammonia 
the base separates, not as an oily, afterwards crystal- 
lizable alkaloid, as [has been said, but in the manner 
stated above. 

The dose is 2 to 10 f^rains, in capsules, pills, or cachets, 
followed bv a quantity of liquid to neutralize its pun- 
gency. — Pharm, Joum. 



Ezalgine. 

There has been an increased demand for this new rem- 
edy in Edinburgh. One or two cases of severe cyanosis 
followed by collapse hsui almost forced it into oblivion 
when Professor T. R. Fraser published some results ob- 
tained by usin^ small doses. Since >hen it has been in 
great demand, in powders containing 2 to 8 grains and 
also in mixtures, such as: 

3 Exalgine grs. xxlv. 

8p.ViniRect. Zi\y 

Aqu» • ad Jiij. 

Solve. 

Also in capsules and pills containing— 

9 Ezalgine ...grs. ij. 

Ext. Belladon gr. \, 

Should it be generally prescribed, I predict a number 
of dispensing difficulties, for its solubility is just suffi- 
cientlv equivocal to tempt prescribers to order it dis- 
solved, and suided, as it is sure to be later on, to incom- 
patibles. — Pharm. Joum. 

Oil of Wintergreen. 

There are three kinds of oil which go by this name- 
viz , the oil distilled from the leaves and twi^ of Oaul- 
theria procumbens, the oil obtained by distiliaticm from 
the bark of Betula lenia^ and the artificial or synthetic 
oil. There have been differences of opinion between 
authorities regarding these oils, and now Professor F. B. 
Power seeks to set the differences at rest by reviewing 
the whole subject at some length in the Phamuzcputtsche 
Rundschau, Selecting the facts given therein we find 
that the following are the characteristics of the three 
Qils: 

True oil. Birch oil. Artifloial oU. 

Sp.RT 1.1885 1.1851 1.1888 

Boiling point 218-32rC. 219-»BrC. 281-22ra 

Sp. rot. pow —2* (for 200 Mm.) nil nil 

A chemical examination of the oil led to the following 
conclusions: The natural oil of wintergreen consists of 
methyl salicylate, with small amounts (0.3 per cent or 
less) of a terpere, which is the optically active constituj 
ent. The oil of birch, when pure (it is often adulterated 
with kerosene), consists simply of methyl salicylate. The 
synthetic oil, as manufactured, does not contain aay 
trace of benzoic €w;id, and cannot be distinguished ftrom 
either the natural oil of wintergreen or the oil of birch by 
the addition of an excess of a cold solution of potawmn 
b^drati^. -rCAem. and Drugg . 
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A Kew Iodine Test ^per. 

Egmonnet recommends to prepare iodine test paper in 
the following manner: Impregnate unsized paper with 
solution of iodide of potassium, and another piece with 
tartaric acid and iodate of potassium. Place eoual stripe 
of the two papers together, with a strip of tnin, plain 
paper between them, and keep the whole wrapped up in 
parchment or gutta-percha paper. W hen paper thus pre- 
pared is moistened with water, the tartaric acid decom- 
poses the iodate of potassium, setting hydriodic add 
Free, and this, with the iodic acid, produces free iodine. 
A piece of paper 9ix4i inches can set as much as 0.3 
Qm. of iodine free— that is, about three times as much as 
can be introduced into the same tmrface by tincture of 
iodine. The liberation of iodine lasts for a considersble 
time, usually about forty -five minutes.— iVeu^s/c Erfind. 

CkKMdne Phenate. 

CooAiNE phenate was recommended by Viau two years 
a^ for local anaesthetic purposes, especially in dentistry. 
He used it in 86 cases without a single untoward result. 
According to Mer<^, the same salt of cocaine is now being 
applied to other purposes. Professor Von Oefele having 
found that it is an excellent anticatarrhal and general 
anodyne. In nasal catarrhs associated with difficulty of 
hearing, antifebrin, with the addition of 5 to 7 per cent of 
cocaine phenate. is used as a snuff, and the same powder 
ifi taken mtemally in 16-grain doses for gastric catarrhs. 
In conjunctival catarrhs it may be applied in various 
forms: for example, in 1-per-cent solution, in SO-per-cent 
alcohol and the same solution is applicable for the relief 
of all local p€uns. Cocaine phenate is, we may add, a 
slightly colored salt of the consistence of honey; it has a 
faint odor of carbolic acid, and dissolves readily in proof 
spirit It contains about 75 per cent of cocaine.— C/^m. 
and Drugg. 

Hectograph Pad. 

Db. Ad. Jollbs published in the Pharmaceutische Post 
an analysis of a hectograph which gave 150 sharp copies 
and did not require recasting or washing. It had a com- 
position indicated by: 

Gelatin 9.12 

Qlyoerin 59.17 

Residue (inorganic ash) 0.61 

Water 81.10 



100.00 



Sujsars, gums, acid and alkaline constituents were 
specudly looked for, and their absence demonstrated. 
The {^latin was evidently (from the ash-content) *'8kin 
geiatm*' in contradistinction to '*bone gelatin, or glue.'' 
Taking into consideration that the above figures represent 
anhydrous constituents (which are not met with in com- 
merce), the mass is prepared by digesting 11 parts of gela- 
tin; parchment glue, or similar good kinds of skin gela- 
tin, tor some hours with 24 parts of water. Then cdlow 
the whole to liquefy in an oven and add, as soon as the 
gelatin has dissolved and the mixture is uniform, 65 parts 
of gtvcerin (90 per cent). After thorough mixing of the 
whole the liquid can be poured into the lorm. It is neces- 
sary, of course, to avoid the formation of air bubbles, and 
to allow the mass to set for twenty-four hours before it is 
used.— -Br. and CoL Drugg. 

Damage by Disinfeotion with Sulphur. 

Dr. H. R. Cabtbr, of theU. S. Marine Hospital Service, 
mentions a number of the disadvantages attending disin- 
fection by means of sulphurous acid. Sulphur burnt in 
the pr^ace of moisture may have the following unde- 
sirabl^HEects: It injures the colors of many wooUen 
goods, qnng especially hard on greens and bright reds— 
a red flannel shirt, for instance, always comes out yellow, 
sometimes the color is not affected; the dark blues are 
generallv absolutely uninjured, but not rarely turned a 
reddish brown. The same color, of course, may be from 
very different dyes and thus give different results. The 
quflOitv of the dye, as judged by the price of the fabric, is 
no criterion of how it will behave under sulphur. Clothes 
that have been worn are frequently discolonMi, when new 
ones, of the same nature, are but little or not at all af- 
fected, doubtless protected by the oil used in weaving, 
which has not worn off. Dr. Carter has seen but few 
colored goods, other than woollen, submitted to sulphu* 
rous acid gas; in some instances they were bleached. 

Articles containing starch, if not washed soon, are cor- 
roded—this is especially true of handkerchiefs, etc., and 
the cloth covers of books. Blankets and hair pilk>ws, 
which are utterly unsuited to the process, will retain for 
about a week a smell so disagreeable, in no sense like that 
of bamingsulphur, that they are unpleasant to use. Thin 
persists in spite of airing and exposure to the sun, but is 
immediately removed by washing, or heating in an oven. 

Flour in ordinary barrels will not ** rise *' with yeast for 
dome days after exposure, and this effect penetrates for a 
IBonsidemble distance in the barrel. Tea is ruined perma- 
nently, as is ground coffee. The same charge is made of 
its effect on smoking tobacco. 



All metal work, save gold, is tarnished, with conse- 
quent injury to watches, clocks, etc. Oil prevents this 
almost entirely. Apples and other fruit become scalded 
and worthless. 

The gas in Dr. Carter's observations was obtained by 
burning as much sulphur as possible in the presence of 
abundant moisture in a compartment more or less close, 
kepi closed for from twenty -four to forty-eight and occa- 
sionally seventy-two hours. In general it was not pos- 
sible to enter the compartment for some time— thirty 
minutfs to an hour— ^fter opening up. Where the apart- 
ment is more open less injury would be done, and also 
less efficient disinfection.— Jour. Amer. Med. Abboc. 

Purifloation of Glycerin. 

Jos. Bruxner thus writes to the Monde Pharmaceutique : 
As is known, the impurities of commercial crude glycerin 
consist of nitrogenous substances and fatty acids soluble 
in water (acetic, butvric, caprilic, etc.), and derived from 
bone fats and rancid oils used in the original processes. 
The process of purification proposed by the author is 
bcised on the property of zinc oxide to unite with these 
substances and form insoluble compounds. 

The author proposes to operate as follows : To 1,000 parts 
of crude glycerin add 80 parts anhydrous zinc sulphate, 
heat, let cool, and when cold add 27 parts of caustic lime 
in powder. Filter under pressure. 

The hydrated zinc oxide which is formed combines with 
the brown coloring matters and forms insoluble lakes, and 
insoluble basic salts with the fatty acids. The lime sul- 
phate being almost insoluble in glycerin is almost entirely 
Srecipitated, and if absolutely pure glycerin is needed the 
ttle residue may be disposed of by passiiig a stream of 
carbonic acid through the filtrate and renlterin^. The 
portion of zinc oxide remaining in the glycerin is disposed 
of by a stream of hydrogen sulphide. 

Instead of zinc sulphate, the sulphates of magnesium^ 
aluminium, iron, or copper may be used, and the quick- 
lime may be replaced by carbonate of baryta.— .ATa^ Drug- 
gist. 

Detection of Cottonseed Oil as an Admixturow 

E. DiBTBBlCH reports in the Hdfenberger Annalen^ 
1869, that he can confirm Wesson's statement regarding 
the failure of Becchi's nitrate-of -silver test when applie4 
to cottonseed oil after it has been heated. Becchi^s test 
has been modified in various ways. Leone recommends, 
in place of a feebly acid solution of nitrate of silver, a 
solution containing 1 per cent of the salt and one-half per 
cent of nitric acid. Pattison modifies Becchi*s test by 
directing an alcoholic solution of nitrate of silver to be 
poured into an ethereal solution of the fat. Ritsert re- 
commends to boil the fat with an equal volume of a 2-per- 
cent .alcoholic solution of nitrate of silver during five to 
eight minutes. Wesson made two important observa- 
tions. First, that a coloration of the fat O&i'd) by the 
silver nitrate indicated the presence of cottonseed oil 
only when metallic silver was separated ; and, secondly, 
that cottonseed oil which has been heated so that it emits 
fumes during one or two minutes, or through which a 
current of air has been passed during several days, no 
lon^r exerted any reducing action upon nitrate of silver. 

Tnis fact, which is now confirmed by Dieterich, of 
course renders Becclid^B nitrate-of-silver test practically 
useless. When it actually produces a visible reaction, 
the presence of cottonseed^ oil is demonstrated; but the 
absence of the reaction proves nothing. 

Hirschsohn has proposed a test for cottonseed oil by 
means of chloride of gold. This has likewise turned out 
to be useless, in the case of cottonseed oil which has been 
heated. 

Probably the most reliable, though a rather circum- 
stantial, method of detecting cottonseed oil in lard is that 
proposed by Muter and £oningh. This consists in sapo- 
nifying the fat, precipitating with subacetate of lead, 
separating the lead soap, extracting from this the oleate 
of lead by means of ether, and decomposing it by hydro- 
chloric acid. Finally, the ''iodine number" (see this 
journal, 1889, 80) of the oleic acid is determined. Ac- 
cording to Muter and Eoningh, that of pure lard is 98.66, 
and that of cottonseed oil 186.69. 

In the case of olive oil Dieterich relies chiefiv upon the 
elaidin test and the iodine number to insure the absence 
of cottonseed oil. He found the iodine number, in the 
case of green olive oil. between 80.7 and 84.7; in the case 
of prime oil between 81.2 and 83.2. 



Honey of Boses.— M. Daenen communicates to the 
Journal de Pharmacie de Bruxelles s, method of preparing 
what he describes as *' honev of roses, a transparent, rose- 
colored, and deliciouslv odorous article." Infuse 100 
Gm. of red rose petals, bruised, in 400 C.c. of boiling, dis- 
tilled water for six hours. Strain, and submit the petals 
to a further infusion for another six hours in a fresh 
charge of 200 Co. of boiling water, and, if this does not 
entirely exhaust them, to a still further infusion in an- 
other charge of boiling water. Mix the infusions, evap- 
orate to 170 Gm., filter, and to the fil(a*ate add 330 Gm. of 
white sugar and 500 Gm. of clarified honey. 
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A Para£Q.ii Float for Burettes.— In place of Erdmann^s 
float for reading off the level of liquid in burettes, irre- 
spective of its curved meniscus, N. Wolff recommends 
to use small discs of paraffin, aoout 2 Mm. thick, a^d 
a trifle less in diameter than the bore of the burette. 
These discs are made by melting some paraffin in a beaker 
of hot water so that a layer of about. 2 Mm. thick is^ 
formed, then allowing .to cool, and cutting out the discs** 
by means of a cork-borer.—Oiem. Zeit.^ 13, 38^. 

Cement for Pestle Handles.— Professor W. A. Viali, 
of the Department of Pharmacy, Cornell University, 
states (in the Nat Druggist) that a good cement tor 
fastening porcelain or wedge wood pestles to wooden 
handles may be prepared by working litharge with gly- 
cerin to a stiff paste. This should be applied to the wooden 
handle, and care taken that a close joint is made at the 
point of union, so that none of the matters triturated 
with the pestle may lodge there and contaminate the next 
batch. 

Kanufaotureof Iodoform.---SuiUot and Raynaud pre- 
pare iodoform in the following manner : 

A solution is first prepared containing 50 parts of iodide 
of potassium, (( parts of acetone, and 2 parts of caustic 
soda in about 1,000 parts of water. To this.is added, under 
constant stirring, a dilute solution of clilorinated soda 
(hypochlorite of sodium) in drops. Iodoform is at once 
produced, and is formed as long as there is any iodide and 
acetone present. The solution flnally left behind contains 
neither chloroform nor an iodate, out acetate of potas- 
sium and caustic soda. The yield is very nearly equal to 
that produceable by theory. The precipitation of the iodo* 
form is not hindered by the presence or various neutral id- 
kali salts. The inventors make use of this fact by working, 
not with a pure iodide of potassium, but with a solution of 
kelp ash deprived of sulphides and sulphites.— C/iem. 
Zett. 

Cyanide of Zino and Mercury.— This new compound, 
in which cyanide of mercury is only mechanically con- 
tained, and which was first suggested and introduced by 
Prof, lister as a very powerful antiseptic, is now manu- 
factured by Merck and may be procured in the market. 
It is made after the process of Prof. Duustan, described 
(after Pharm. Jaum.) in our last April number, page 66, and 
contains about 36 per cent of mercury cyanide. It is a 
white, micro-crystalline powder, completely insoluble in 
water, and without any action upon the skin. 

Cyanide of zinc and mercurv is a powerful agent for 
preventing the development 01 bacteria, but it is cdmost 
devoid of bactericidal properties. Hence, if it is to be 
used in surgical antisepsis, it ought to be combined with 
bichloride. Fabrics which are afterwards to be impreg- 
nated with cyanide of zinc and mercury should^ therefore, 
first be treated with a solution (1 in 4,000) of bichloride. 

A New Expectorant. —According to Dr. Schoengut in 
the CerUralblatt fur Therapie, a new expectorant, the 
tiDCture of naregamia, has been tried in the clinic of Pro- 
fessor Drasche, of Vienna^ in twenty -four cases. The 
drug was used in doses or from 1 to 3 Gm. daily, ac- 
cording to the following formula: 

9Tinct. NaregamisB 1.0-80 Om. 

Laurel Water 10-20 «* 

D. S. 10 drops at every hour. 

The Tinctura nare^mise is derived from a plant which 
is found in €k>a, viz., Naregamia alata W. et A. The 
drug has proved useful as an expectorant, particularly in 
those cases in which there was much coughing with little 
secretion, or when expectoration was made difficult by 
thick, tenacious mucus. In cardiac cases, in two of which 
the heart was fatty, complicated with catarrh of the air 
passages, the tincture of naregamia proved very effica- 
cious. This was also true of pulmonary emphysema, and 
onhr in the case of a woman suffering from marasmus, 
and who had been subject to dyspepsia, vomiting oc- 
curred on each occasion even After small doses. In cases 
of tuberculosis, expectoration was occasionally facili- 
tated. In pneumonia the drug was used in the stage of 
resolution, with copious crepitant rdles; it was well borne, 
and favored expectoration. The drug had no effect on 
the circulation, the digestion, or the urinary secretion, 
and no toxic symptoms were observed.— j&r. and Col. 
Drugg, 

Sulphaminol.— A new patented medicinal chemical has 
been put on the market recently under the name sulph- 
aminol. Properly speaking, it should be designated as a 
''surgical chemical," since it has antiseptic properties, 
and appears to have been used, so far, only externally or 
hjnpoaennically. 

The true chemical name of this compound is thio-oxy- 
diphenylamine. It is produced by acting with sulphur 
upon aqueous solutions of any of the salts of meta-oxydi- 
phenylamine. The product is a light yellow, odorless, and 
tasteless powder, insoluble in water, easily soluble in al- 
kalies, less easily in alkaline carbonates. It is also solu- 
ble in alcohol and in glacial acetic acid, forming light 



yellow solutions. When heated it turns brown, and 
melts at about ISS"" O. 

In contact with the liquids of the body sulphaminol 
splits into its two constituents, sulphur and phenol. 

It has been found an efficient agent for antiseptic treat- 
ment, and has also proved a powerful deodorant. 

Further reports are promised. 

Oubain^ derived from an African plant which the 
negroes use as the source of an arrow poison (900 Amkbioan 
Dbuqoist, p. 195, for 1888), has been used by Dr. Gkmmell, 
of Glasgow, Scotland, as a remedy in 49 cases of whoop- 
ing cough. He recommends a solution of which 1 drop 
represents tAt grain of the glucoside, which dose may be 
taken every three hours by a child five years of age. Gem- 
mell says that it cuts short the disease when used in the 
first sta^e, diminishes its severity when used during the 
second stage, and in the third stage hastens convales- 
cence.— Br. Med. Jour. 

[The first stage of whooping cough is difiScult to distin- 
guish from an ordinary bronchitis. There is no standiard 
by which to judge of the seventy of the second stage, as 
it is more severe in some cases than others, without regard 
to treatment, and the same may be said respecting the 
duration of convfidescence. Of the author's cases 2f5 re- 
covered, 4 died, and 20 were still under treatment, so that 
so far as results can be judged, rather more cases proved 
fatal than is usual. Moreover, it is not advisable to give 
remedies generally whose dose is j^ of a ^rain, and of 
which n^ grain ullaa frog. If we had a child sick with 
whooping cough^ we would prefer to take our chances 
with the whoopmg cough rather than with the disease 
plus oubain.— £d. Am. Dbuqg.] 

Paraguay Tea.— Of the productions peculiar to the soil 
of Paraguay, yerba {Hex ^ara^guayefisiay—in Guarani cad 
nit— is the most important. It is derived from the twigs 
and the teaves of a bushy evergreen tree which is scat- 
tered more or less thickly through the wild forests of the 
central Cordillera, from north to south. The districts in 
which it is most abundant are hence termed yerbales, and 
are named from their locality* The chief are the yerbales 
of Chiri^elo and Tacurupyta, in the extreme north; of 
Concepcion at the head 01 the Tpane : of Caaguafu and 
Tacurupucii, on the shed to the Parana; and of Yutiand 
Jesus in the south. At present the yerba is not a culti- 
vated product. In former times, however^ the Jesuits 
recognized the ^reat advantages and conveniences of hav- 
ing the yerba close at hand, and made large plantations 
of the tree about the southern reductions, there being a 
grove at Santiago of not less than twenty thousand yerba 
&ees at the end of the last century. The trees of the far 
northern yerbales yield a finer tea than those of the south 
of Paraguay, and the yerba of Chiriguelo is stated to be 
the best of all. This, from its remoteness, has never been 
worked, and the verba of trade is chiefiy derived from the 
districts of San Pedro and Bosario. Formerly the yer- 
bales were a Government monopoly, and yielded a large 
part of the Government revenues. The southern fields 
were eranted to Messrs. Escobar & Ck>., on January 1st, 
1880, for a period of ten years, on favorable terms. In re- 
turn for this concession the company have built roads, 
which have, after a certain time, oecome the property of 
the public. 

Yerba is the dry and powdered leaf of the Hex Para- 
guayensis, a tree bearing a close resemblance to the orange 
tree. It has not the dehcacy of fiavor, while it has more 
bitterness and astrin^ncy than China tea. The Para- 
guayan yerba is considered to be superior to that grown 
elsewhere.— CAem. and Druggist. 

Persian Gum aa an Adulterant.— Professor Sickenber- 
ger writes to the German pharmaceutical papers on the 
subject of the adulteration of true acacia ^m with the 
insoluble Persian gum, obtained from a variety of plum- 
tree which has lately been frequently imported into Eu- 
rope. The Persian gum is often of beautiful appearance, 
but in its natural state it is quite insoluble, though it may 
be rendered soluble by a special treatment known as 
** Jules Meyer's process." Professor Sickenberger sug- 
gests that the plant yielding this Persian gum is either 
the Prunus bokharensis Royle, or the Prunus Puddum 
Boxbureh. According to him the ^m, which is largely 
exported from Bushire, on the Persian Gulf, either direct 
or via Djeddah, to the small ports at the Egyptian side 
of the Red Sea, is carried from the latter places to Assouan, 
Cairo, and other Egyptian markets, and there used to a 
very large extent as an adulterant of the Soudan gums. 
As it was thought quite improbable, from geographical 
reasons, that any gum coming from Egyptian centres 
should be adulterated with insoluble Persian gum, the 
fraud lasted a considerable time before it was discovered. 

Suppuration Following Use of Cantharides Plaster.— 
Owing to the troublesome suppuration sometimes follow- 
ing the use of cantharides plaster, and the reported 
growth of Staphylococcus pyogenes aur^tis in a tube of 
sterilized nutrient fiuid inocula^ied with material derived 
from a cantharides plaster, the editior of the Lancet <Vf^ 
tions the desirability of employing powdered cantharides 
(as in the case of the plaster) m preference to liquid pre- 
parations. 
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EDITORIAL. 



A BILL is before Congress (Senate No. 279, House No. 
8248) which has for its purpose the prevention of 
interstate commerce in or the importation of adulterated 
food and medicines. That there is need for some such coi^- 
trol we must all admit* in view of the fact that it has led 
to the enactment of laws, in many of the Stages, providing 
legal standards of strength and purity, and penalties for 
their infringement, and that some legal restrictions have 
loag been imposed upon the importation of poor drugs. 
Just how the general government can consistently under- 
take the control of this matter in other ways than it al- 
ready exercises through its customs laws is the problem 
to be solved. 

It would appear that the right of the general govern* 
meat to regulate commerce between States is the only 
ground upon which the constitutionality of such national 
laws can rest, and it is doubtful whether this will be a 
sufficient warrant for any law that can be of practical 
value. 

The bill referred to provides for the establishment of a 
food division in the Department of Agriculture, with a 
chief and inspectors, chemists, and other employees, who 
are charged with the procuring and analysis of foods and 
drugs sold in States other than the ones in which they are 
manufactured. It provides for monthly publication of the 
results of such inspections, including the names of manu> 
facturers afnd brands of adulterated articles; prohibits the 
importation of adulterated food or drugs, and the inten- 
iionBl shipment, delivery, receipt, or sale of fraudulent 
goods. 

To «Mble the Department to have definite information 
respecting the persons engaged in maimfiacture for inter- 
state commerce, and the nature of their wares, as well as 
to provide a guarantee for the products of legitimate en- 
terprise, a];id to raise the money fur the administrati<Hi of 
this divisM>n of the Department, such manufacturers are 
required to obtain a license and use an approved label. 
The portion of the bill which especially concerns pharma- 
cists reads as follows : 

• 

Be if enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America^ in Congress assem- 
bled^ that the introduction, for purposes of sale, barter, 
or exchange, into any State or Territory from any other 



State or Territory- or foreign Country, of any article (rf 
food or drugs which is adulterated within the meaning of 
this act, is hereby orohibited, apd any person who shall wil- 
fully and knowingly ship or deliver for shipment from any 
State or Territory or foreign country to any other State 
or Territory, or who shall Knowingly receive in any State 
4>r Territory from anj other State or Territoiy or foreign 
country, or who, having so received, shall deliver, for pay 
or otherwise, or offer to deliver to any other person, any 
such article so adulterated within the meaning of this act, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and for such offence be 
fined not exceeding $200 for the first offence, and for each 
subsequent offence not exceeding $500, or be imprisoned 
not exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the 
court. 

Section 2. That any person who shall knowingly ship or 
deliver for shipment from any State or Territory to any 
other State or T^rrit(»-y or foreign country, or shall laiow- 
ingly receive in any State or Territory, or who, having so 
received, shall dehver, for pay or otherwise, or offer to 
deliver to any other person, any compound article of food 
or compounded drug which is not accompanied by the 
label, brand, or tag as hereinafter provided, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and for such offence be fined not ex- 
ceeding $200 for the first offence, and for each subsequent 
offence not to exceed $500, or be imprisoned not to exceed 
one year, or both, in the discretion of the oourt : Provided, 
that in case of articles of food or drugs manufactured for 
export it shall be lawful to use such brands or labels as 
may be distinctive or descriptive of the article, although 
such brands or labels do not contain the words ' * mixture ^' 
or '* compound." 

Section 3. That any person who shall wilfiilly apply to 
any compound article of food or compounded drug a label, 
brand, or tag, or order or permit another perscHi to apply 
the same, for the purpose of allowing the sitid article or 
drug to be introducedf into any State or Territory, or for 
the purpose of export to a foreign country, which label, 
brand, or tag shall falsely describe said article or druR in 
any of the particulars called for by this act, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and,. on conviction, shall be fined not 
to exceed $300. 

Section 4. That the term * ' food, " as used in thiaaet shall 
include every article used for food or drink by man other 
l^an drugs or waters. The term '* drug," as used in this 
act, shall include ail medtoines for interned or external 
use. 

Section 5. That for the purposes of this act'an article 
shall be deemed to be adulterated, 

In the case of drugs — 

1. If, when sold under or by a name recognised in the 
United States Pharmacopoeia, it differs from the standard 
of strength, quality, or purity, according to the tests laid 
down therein. 

2. If, when sold under or by a name not recognised in 
the United States Pharmacopoaia, but which is found in 
some other pharmacopoeia or other standard work (m ma- 
teria medica, it differs matarialiy from the standard of 
stoength, quality, oar purity, according to the tests laid 
down in said work. 

3. If its strength or purity fall b^w the professed 
standard under which it is sold. 

In the case of food or drink-— 

1. If any substance or substances has or have been mixed 
or packed with it so as to reduce, or lower, or injuriously 
affect its quality or strength, so that such product, when 
offered for sale, shall be calculated and shall tend to de- 
ceive the purchaser. 

2. If any inferior substance or substances has or have 
been substituted wholly or in part for the article, so that 
the product, when sold, shall be calculated and shall tend 
to deceive the purchaser. 

8. If any valuable constituent of the article has been 
wholly or in part abstracted, so that the product, when 
sold, shall be calculated and shall tend to deceive the pur- 
chaser. 

4. If it be an imitation of and sold under the specific 
name of another article. 

5. If it be mixed, colored, powdered, or stained in a 
manner whereby damage is concealed, so that suck pro- 
duct, when sold, shall be calculated to deceive the pur- 
chaser. 

6. If it contain any added poisonous ingredients or any 
ingredient which may render such article injurious to the 
h^th of the person consuming it. 

7. If it consist of a whole or any Bart of a diseased, 
filthy, decomposed, or putrid animal or vegetable sub- 
stance, or any portion of an animal unfit for food, whether 
manufactured or not, or if it is the product of a diseased 
animal, or an animal that has died otherwise than by 
slaughter : Provided, that an article of food or drug wbick 
does not contain any added poisonous or injurious ingre- 
dient ^all not be deemed to oe adulterated m the follow- 
ing cases: 1, in the case of mixtures or compounds which 
may be now or from time to time hereafter known as arti<> 
cles of food under their own distinctive names, and nai 
included in definition 4 of this -section ; 2, in the case of 
articles labelled, branded, or tagged so as to plainly indi- 
cate that they are mixtures, compounds, combinations. Or 
blends, and which do not violate the provisions of Bubdi- 
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visions 6 and 7 of this sectioti; 8, when any matter or 
ingredient has been added to the food or druf^ because 
the same is required for the prodaction or preparation 
thereof as an articleof commerce in a state fit torcarria^ 
or consumption, and not to fraudulently increase the bulk, 
weight, or measure of the food or drug or conceal the in- 
ferior quality thereof; 4, where the food or drug is u»- 
avoidably mixed with some extraneous matter in t^e pro- 
ceps of collection or preparation ; 5, in the cases prescribed 
and exempted in ana by section 8436 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States. 

Section 6. That no person shaU be convicted imder the 
provisions of this act if he shows to the satisfaction of the 
court before whom he is charged that he did not know 
that the article of food or drug was adulterated within 
the meaniitf of this act, and that he could not with 
reasonable diligence have obtained that knowledge. 

Section 7. That any article of food or drug which shall 
be imported into the United States contrary to law shall 
be forfeited to the United States, and shall be proceeded 
against under the provisions of chapter 18 of title 13 of 
the Revised Statutes of the Unitecf States, and such im- 
ported property so declared forfeited may be destroyed or 
returned to the importer for exportation from the United 
States, after the payment of all costs and expenses, under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
IMrescribe; and the Secretary of the Treasury may cause 
such imported articles to be inspected or examined, in 
order to ascertain whether the same have been so unlaw- 
fully imported. 

Section 8. That it shall be the duty of the several United 
States district attorneys to prosecute all violations of this 
act which shall be brought to their knowledge, in the 
same manner as other offences against the United States 
are prosecuted* 

Section 9. That nothing in this act shall be construed as 
modifying or r^)ealing the provisions of chapter DCCCXL 
of the acts of the first session of the Forty-nmth Congress, 
entitled, '^Anact defining butter; also imposing a tax 
upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, 
and exportation of oleomargarin,*' approved August Sth, 
1886. 

Section 10. That whenever the President of the United 
States shall be satisfied that there is good reason to believe 
that any importation is being made, oris about to be made, 
into the United States from any foreign country of any 
article of food or drug' that is adulterated within the 
meaning of this act, he may issue his proclamation pro- 
hibiting the importation of such article. 

Section 11. That whenever the President of the United 
States shall be satisfied that unjust discrimination is 
made by or under the authority of any foreign govern- 
ment against any product of the United States, he may 
direct that any or all products of such foreign govern- 
ment so ducriminating aj;ainst any product of the united 
States shall be excluded firom importation into the United 
States, and in such case he shall make proclamation of 
his direction in the premises and therein name the time 
when such proclamation against importation shall take 
effect, and after such date the importation of the articles 
named in such proclamation snail be unlawful. The 
President may, at any time, revoke, modify, terminate, 
or renew any such proclamation as in his opinion the pub- 
lic interest may require. 

Section 12. That this act shall take effect niuety days 
after its passage. 

A careful reading of the text as given above will show 
that it is capable of much improvement and that it should 
undergo decided modifications before it is allowed to be- 
come a law. Committees of the National Wholesale Drug 
Association and of the Philadelphia Drug Exchange have 
already met, resolved, sent delegates to Washington, re- 
ported, resolved further, and will doubtless prevent the 
enactment of the bill as it stands. Meanwhile, some of our 
contemporaries seem more inclined to use billingsgate 
and abuse than sober argument when speaking of the 
measure; and this is to be regretted, for it is calculated 
to impress the promoters of the bill with a belief that the 
arguments against it and the needs for modification are 
not of much account, and that the writers are following 
the advice given by a sagacious lawyer to his pupil, that 
when his client had '' no oase " on which he could base an 
argument before a jury, he should abuse the counsel of 
the opposite side. 

It is hardly necessary to offer any comments at present 
upon the bill as above given, since it has been stated that 
a committee of druggists, which lately had a hearing be- 
fore the Senate Committee, were informed that the bill 
had been entirely remodelled and its objectionable fea- 
tures removed. 

AMf mOAL CONTEMPORARY thus expresses its views on 
what it conceives to be the question of standardiza- 
tion: 



" It is proposed to standardize fluid extracts so that 
thev will be of nearly equiviHent strength, or perhaps 
to nave two seriet of preparations, but each of tne 
same strength. In this way muoh oon^ution and danger 
from wrong dosage win be avoided. While acn enormous 
burden upon the memory will be removed. We trust 
that, if practicable, this reform will be carried out, and 
that we can say of fluid extracts— 

'* One hundred and forty-five extracts of but a single etrength, 
One hundred and forty -five drugs whose dose is one.*' 

Delicious! Isn*t it? What a remarkable conception 
the writer must have had of the questions involved in the 
making of a good fluid extract 1 The Committee on Scien- 
tific Papers of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
ought to make it a point to get his views in detail for the 
next meeting. 



o 



|N the 29th of May the Senate of the United States 
adopted the following to regulate the sale of so- 
called ** original packages " : 

''That all fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating 
liquors or liquids, transported into any State or Territory 
for use, consumption, sale, or storage, shall, on arrival in 
such State or Territory (or remaining therein), be subject 
to the operation and effect of the laws of such State or 
Territory, enacted in the exercise of the police powers, to 
the same extent, and in the same manner, as though such 
liquors or liquids had been produced in such State or Ter- 
ritory, and shall not be exempt therefrom by reason of 
being introduced there in original packages or otherwise.** 

We are not informed whether this is the final action, 
but it peobably requires the vote of the lower House, as 
it differs from the original bill. 



WE are accustomed to receive conundrums which ''no 
fellow can find out,*^ but the toughest one on record 
is the note just received froma special agent in this neigh bor. 
hood who wishes that we will kindly favor him with a list 
of the mercantile houses, manufactories, or shops in New 
York having twenty or more employees. We confess our 
inability, and beg to refer the question to any one of our 
readers. 



THE next one is not so bad, but we will let them go to- 
gether: 
'*Any one interested in the sick-benefit, funeral-aid, 
and death-betieficiary associations of the United States 
can help make the statistics of th^ organisations for the 
forthcoming census more complete and disseminate the 
knowledge of the good work they are doing bv sending 
the names of such societies as they may know of, and the 
addresses of their principal offioers, to Mr. Ohaiies A. 
Jenney. special agent of tne eleventh census, 68 William 
street, New York City." 



THE Senate Finance Committee, on the 39th of liay, 
voted not to recommend free alcohol for use in the 
arts. 



Dr. John B. 0ray has been appointed to fill the pro- 
fessorship of Pharmacognosy in the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
College of Pharmacy, 

Dr. Eli H. Long has been appointed Professor of Ma- 
teria Medica in the department of pharmacy of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Massachusetts Fharmaeeutioal Assooiation will 
have its next annual meeting in Haverhill on the 16tb, 
19th, and 20th of June, instead of the 10th as announced- 
Mr. W. H. Underbill, of 191 Merrimack St., is the local 
secretary. 

From the last report of the Assistance Publique it ap- 
pears that the hospitals' estimated expenditures will be 
37,192,085f. in 1890, a^inst about 27,3()0,000f. in 1879, an 
increase attributed chiefly to a greater number of patients. 
The expenses f cmt drugs will be considerably higher. There 
will be, however^ one notable exception in the case of an- 
tipy rin, whose historv is peculiar. Before 1884 the annual 
consumption was only 726 Gm. at IMf. a Kgm., but in 
that year it suddenly rose to 857 Kem. at 180f., thus cost- 
ing over 40,000f. Then the hospitals had to pay the syn- 
dicate's prices, the name **antipyrin " being copyrighted 
in France. But of late some chemists got around the 
monopoly by calling the article '*analftesin," and have 
been manufacturing and selling it freely under the sta- 
tutes which forbid the patenting of any medicine, m 
consequence the price fell to 85.50f., and finally to 79f. s 
Kgm., so that in 1889 the expenditures for antipyrinwere 
26,000f. against 40,000f. in the year preceding.— C*^« 
and Drug. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



The Composition of Saccharin. 

Editor of the American Druggist: 

DfeAB 8iB:— Your July iasue of 1889 contained a brief 
notice of my work upon orthosulphobenzoic acid and its 
derivatives,* with an abstract of the api>roximate analysis 
there ^ven of the substance from which I obtained my 
acid, vis., saccharin. The September number broufirht a 
reply to this article by the New York agents of saccharin, 
Messrs. Luts & Movius, probably written by one of their 
chemists. It seems rather late in the day for me to reply 
to this article, but inasmuch as I did not receive it until 
quite recently, I hope you will be indulgent with me and 
accept these lines. Having handled saccnarin as it is sent 
into the market for a space of over one and a half years, 
I have acquired some knowledge as to how this product 
is constituted and just what it contains. In the first place, 
when the writer of the article in the September number calls 
the " true sweet principle " of saccharin orthosulphamine- 
bensoic acid, he errs, because this latter substance is abso- 
lutely devoid of taste, and does not assume a sweet taste 
until its anhydride — anhydro-ortbosulphaminebenzoic 
acid, or, as its discoverer, Prof. Ira Remsen, named it, ben- 
zoic sulphinide- is formed. Secondly, that it lies in the 
power of the manufacturers of saccharin to regulate the 
composition of their product I do not for one moment 
Question, but when the writer of the article remembers 
that my work was done in 1887-88, when saccharin was a 
new product in commerce, he will j>erhaps iadmit that at 
that time regulation of its composition was not thought 
much of, if at all, by the manufacturers. As a matter of 
fact, the very first product which'came into my hands con- 
tained about 33 per cent of benzoic sulphinide. The pro- 
duct, however, steadilv improved, much to my delight, 
as time went on, until finally in 1888 1 managed to get hold 
of a sample which yielded me 43 per cent of benzoic sul- 
phinide. It was owmg to this change in the composition 
that I gave the figures approximately from the be^nning 
to the cdoee of my dealing with saccharin, viz., 80-40 per 
cent of benzoic sulphinide. I would have it distinctly 
understood that my analyses wereonly made and described 
as approximate, and I lay no claim to exactness, as they 
were not made Quantitatively, my only obiect being to get 
some notion of now much benzoic siilphinide I could ob- 
tain for my work. If the writer of that artide desires to 
obtain absolutely correct figures he should turn to Remsen 
and Burton's f work on this subject, where the method and 
results obtained are quite fullv given. As is there shown, 
the product turned out in 1888 contained 48 per cent of 
benzoic sulphinide, and I will gladly admit, on the face of 
this evidence, that my figures were somewhat too low 
even for an approximate estimate. However, if my men- 
tion of the commercial product and its composition has 
caused the manufacturers to improve their product and 
raise the percentage of benzoic sulphinide contained in it 
from 40 per cent to 60 per cent, it has fully served its pur- 
pose. 

Yours very truly, 

A. R L. DoHME. 

BnuN, AfrU 7th, 1800. 

Labomtoiy of Prot. tod Hofauum, 

UniTenity of Berlin. 

Soientiflo Papers for the A. P. A. 
Editor American Druggist : 

Dbar SiB: —As chairman of the section on Scientific Pa- 
pers of the American Pharmaceutical Association, I sub- 
mit the following list of titles for publication. We have 
the promise of papers on these subjects, and expect them 
to be presented at the thirty-eighth annual meeting to be 
held at Old Point Comfort, Va., commencing Septem- 
ber 8th. I sugj^est that delegates come to the meeting 
prepared to dfiscuss such subjeots as specially interest 
them. It is desirable to have as many of the papers as . 
possible in the .hands of the committee by July 1st, so that 
they can be published in accordance with the resolution 
passed at the San Francisco meeting. Titles of the pa- 
pers should be r^;>orted at onoe. 

1. Pdeudotsuga Douglasii Carr, as a substitute for 
Quercus Suber. 

2. A Few Statistics. 

8. Syrup of Hypophosphites, U. S. P. 

4. Pacific Coast Specimens of Rhamnus. 

5. The Florida Phosphate Deposits. 

6. What is the active principle of Arnica ? 

7. Not infrequently phystciaos prescribe in one mix- 
ture Solution of Arsenite of Potassium and Tincture of 
Chloride of Iron. What, if any, action or reaction do 
these two compounds exert unon each other, and are 
they inoompatible therapeuticaAy or not ? 

8. Which of the modem antiseptic dressing can be 
prepeored with advantage and profit to the retail pharma- 
dst? 

•**Or(hdtalpbobenaoioAoklaBdiomeof Its DeriYadTM.'' [DifKrUtkm^ 
Johns HopUns UDtreraitj— for Ui» degree of Doctor of FhUosophy.j 8vo, 
BsMmore, 1890. 

t ** On th« Aotloft of IHl«te Afiftds «|Km Beiiso«e BolDhtelde, And «M Aiislf - 



9. A treatise on American Isinglas6. 

10. Pharmaceutical Notes. 

11. An essay on the Medicinal Plaots of Florida, 

12. What is the comparative value of Yerba Santa, 
Licorice, and Saccharin in maskiog the taste of Quinine 
and other bitter substances ? 

13. Quinine, Opium, and Iron, pharmaceutically, scien- 
tifically, and therapeutically considered. 

Dr. H. M. Whelpley. 

St. Louis, Mo., MayiKtb, 1800. 



QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



Queries for which anstoers are desired, must b4 received 
by the 5th of the month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for 
the information of the editor, but not for publication. 



No. 2,44((.— Sales of Carbonated Drinks on Sunday 
(X. Y. Z., Alabama). 

**. . . Whethersoda Water is considered a dru^ or not, in 
a general sense. Our city authorities forbid the ^e of 
everything on the Sabbath excepting drugs, and they claiin 
that soda is not a drug, as used, but only a luxurious drink, 
and that it should not be sold on the Sabbath.*' 

Soda water (so-called), as disnensed in dru^ stores, is not 
a drug or even a medicinal substance. It is not sold for 
any therapeutic purpose, nor is it often used with such 
purpose in view. 

We quite approve of the enactment of municipal ordi- 
nances which encourage rest from labor and busmess on 
one dav in every week, but their enforcement should be 
effected with reason. The true purpose of such laws should 
be to ^ve man and beast an opportunity for change of sur- 
roundings, recreation, and a more prolonged interval of 
rest from bodily and mental toil than can be had during 
the remainder of the week. Entirely apart from any ro- 
ligious conviction, it is essential to the welfare of every 
community that this observance of the seventh dav should 
be respected. It is to the credit of this countrv that such 
is the custom here, and while there may be aoubt as to 
whether the rigorous enforcement of Connecticut ''blue 
laws *' in this matter are altogether wholesome; there can 
be no question that the general principle is something to 
be fought for, if need be. Given a people who utterly dis- 
regard this injunction of the twentieth chapter of Bbcodus, 
and you will also have one which is degraded, poor, and 
ignorant. 

Observe, however, that the Biblical injunction is con- 
fined to labor. Whether it is desirable or not to regulate 
by municipal ordinance the forms of amusement and recre- 
ation in which the citizens may indulge on that day, must 
depend largely upon the character of the majority of them. 
It would be manifestly impolitic to allow men to spend in 
one day of drinking and deoauchery^the savings ^m labor 
on the other six, since it ruins the individual fiLnancially 
and morally, and, in most cases, imposes the care of him- 
self and his familv upon other members of the commu- 
nity. Therefore there is justice and equity in restricting 
the sale of strong liquors on the Sabbath day. There is, 
however, no reason for prohibiting the sale of commodi- 
ties which furnish tnnoemst pleasure, or in closing such 
places of recreation or amusement as are elevating in their 
tendencies. If there is any one day in the week when 
picture galleries, museums, public garden*, and oi^rof- 
town pleasure resorts should be open and free in prefer- 
ence to another, it should be on the day appointed for rest. 
S )da water should be sold on that day, not because it is a 
drug, but because it is a refreshing and harmless beverage, 
and because, it being in the nature of mankind to make 
eating and drinking a large part of his pleasure, some* 
thing to drink he will have; and it is better for him and 
the community that he should fill hiinself to distention 
and satiety, if he will, with bottled wind than with bottled 
whiskey. Laws which prohibit the sale of harmless bever- 
ages on Sunday as well as other days are the result of bad 
judgment, but while they remain unrepealed they should 
be obeyed, and in most communities the more rigid the 
observance the sooner will be their repeal. 

No. 2.447.- Analytical Balance (I. A. A.). 

This correspondent asks: *'How much quantitative 
analysis could be done with a $11.00 balance said to turn 
with one-fiftieth of a grain, or 1 Mgm.f By using some- 
what larger quantities, would not the results be nearly if 
not quite as accurate as with a larger and more expen- 
sive analytical balanoef Would not a series of papers on 
drug and chemical assaying, with the apparatus resdily 
procurable in an ordinary curug store, be Doth profitable 
and desirable?" 

We have no doubt that, if the balance is kept in prime 
condition and if it is tested frequently as to its correct- 
ness, a great deal of analytical work inay be done with 
such a balance, though, to avoid gross errors, rather large 
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quantities of material would generally have to be wbrked Sunflower oil 100 parts, ^oose fat, horse-neck fat, each 

upon. Tet this is sometimes as much of a drawback or 16, storax 8, oil of eggs 8, oil of thyme B, butter cacao 8, 

source ot error as an untrustworthy balance. It will de- oil of neroli 4 parts, balsam Peru one-ba If part, oil of rose 

pjnnd entirely on the kind of work tnat is to be performed. one-twentieth part, 

but there is a still more important matter wh&h our cor- Another is given thus: 

respondent may have overlooked. A balance may be Almond oil 2,000 parts, oil of cloves, mace, rose, and 

cheap and yet true and trustworthy. This is eacdly tincture of musk, each 5 piuis, oil of cumamon 15. The 

tested. But how about the weifz^hte? Without accurate almond oil is to be first tinted by digesting it with 900 

weighta no reliable work can be done. And a cheap set parts of alkanet root. 

of weights cannot be trusted for analytical work. We The two products are entirely different, but are sold 

are inclined to think that the weights to be procured will under the name macassar oil in some peurte of the Conti- 

cost perhaps as much if not more than the balance. But nent of Europe. 

without them the latter cannot be used for analysis. We ^r^ ^ .^^ -, i^«4„ ^* i-.i « a . xt» « t. «_ ^^ x 

should be pleased to hear from our correspondent again, ^^- 2,453 -Explosion of Oil of Savin (R. :^ P. & Co.). 

especiaUy if he will send us the result ofhis analytical t^i^^ subscnbers write to us as follows : 

work -^ '* A 4-oa. bottle of oil of savin, just as it came from the 

K 9 440 A «• -Di wx i-//^x jobber, never having been unstoppered, and standing 

go. J5,44». — Aniline siaek ink (G-.). quietly in our prescription case in a room with a temper- 

K. Boettjger, some seventeen years ago, gave a formula ature not over 70** F., exploded with great violence. Why 

for preparing an indelible ink of aniline black. We have did it do so? " o j 

tried it several times, but have not had very much success This is a puzzle to us. We can only account for it by 

with It, possibly because we may not have had the proper supposing that the contents were under more than usual 

kind of aniline black. Aniline black, as a fast and per- pressure from expansion through heat, the particular 

manent coloring agent, is not kept as a ready-made color, source of heat having perhaps been overlooked by our 

but is generated upon the fabrics themselves. Ready- correspondents. Or something else close to the bottle 

formed aniline black is a very insoluble and intractable may have exploded and involved the bottle in the catas- 

*^y- trophe. Had the oil come in contact with iodine it would 

Boettgers formula is as follows: of course have "gone off" with considerable violence. 

Triturate 60 grama of aniline black with a mixture of 1 fl. But this appears to be excluded from the category of pos- 

oz. of ^cohol and 60 drops of concentrated hydrochloric sibilities. Certainly there is nothing in oil of savin which 

*?^- •*■ .^'^ dilute the deep-blue liquid with a hot solution would cause it to explode any morethan oil of turpentine 

of 90 grains of gum arabic in H fl. oz. of water. would. 

This ink does not act upon steel pens, and is indestruc- 
tible by strong acids or alkalies. No. 2,454.— Prescription Bifficulty (A. D.). 

If the deep^blue liquid first produced is diluted (instead Tbis subscriber asks what the color of the following 

of with solution of acacia) with a solution of 75 to 90 grains mixture should be : 

of shellac in alcohol, a varnish is obtained which may be Tinct. Nucis Vomic® 

used to apply a jet-black coat to wood, metal, or rubber. «« Cantharidia, ' 

For typewriter ribbons we do not believe that the ani-. »* Ferri Chloridi, 

line black would answer, if a reo/ &{aoA; color is wanted. Acidi Phosphor. Dil &a23. 

We believe that india ink in this case would come near- tt^ «4.«4.«.-. 4.\.^i u^ ^« ^^ •-. i i« ji x*_ ^ *. 

est to the mark ^^ ^ ^ ^^ He states that he made u several tamee, and that, after 

^T ^..^ ^L stattdmg five to ten minutes, tbe mixture always turned 

No. 2,449.— "Cleansing Cream" (B. & Co.). mUky. ^ 

Our correspondent desires to obtain the formula of a We have tried the mixture ourselves, but beyond a very 

paste for removing spots and stains from cloths, collars, slight cloudiness, due to the slight precipitation of rtein- 

©^ . „ ous and oily principles from the tinctures of mix vomica 

The following will probably answer this purpose : and cantharides, we have not observed any sign of ** milki- 

1. Extract of QoiUaja 1 oz. ness." Our tinctures, etc., were made exactly after the 

Borax loz. U. S. Pharm. Is our correspondent sure that this was the 

Oxgair, fresh 4 oz. case with his? 

afSJl'L^^^^^ The JianuTa?^^^ as now car- 

?iir^ttr*Th««''.1^^^^ which will cau^ at east par- Hedon, is not described in any work of reference known^ 

1^« 1 io ;^ l^ thoroughly incorporate with it the us. Increased knowledge of the proximate principles of 

ShTh ^ «H.£f?l'i??. ? F^'iS^''' "'*^^' ^^^'^^ """^ ^ PJa^te, and a gradual change in tfee modVof pS^S^ing 

?)^ll^ J^^^l'^^f® ^"^-R" • '?^ .^""^^i u 1. . u ^ 8«c»^ pi^parations, have brought about certain c^S in 

miv S« J^naLrt^^^ "L^^^^"^' soap-bark m shreds manuWture, which are known only in thrcTse of a ^m- 

XL^t^ nn ^fJ^'Kof^"'* n^ Z^'^^a' ^""^ ^^ ]'rt P^tively small number of them, chiefly such as areS 

tle^lSS ^ ^ WxtLt ^""^ ^""""^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ ^'* ?.^^r ^« ^^, medicine. The ild method used to betS 

yiew ahout 20 parts of extract. precipitate an alcoholic tincture of the drug, with or with- 

2!fJ!f^ JP*^- out aluni, etc. Begarding this method the standard work 

oi^i*f;i;i; 2part8. to consult is^the American Dispensatory (by King: Sup- 

tXws^^ ::::::;;::;:;::::::\::^ -V piement by King and Lioyd; Cincinnati): "^ ^' ^ 

Triturate the boraic' "with the oxgaU ;* tien thoroughly ?,?: 2j4«6.-Non^ffloial ChemioaU (A. M ) 

incorporate with it the soap, previously reduced to powder, The Dispensatory give a very fuU and detailed ac- 

and l^tly incorporate the ofeic acid ''*''''*'^ "^ powaer, ^^ ^^ ^^ modicmal chemicals, both *' official " and 

Ttf^ o AKix x.L^ * •«* . - 1 ^^ ™ . ^ X non-official. ' Our correspondent appears to have been 

?^J'f^;'~^~^.*'*™ ^ Bylvestria (F. A. R.). unsuccessful in finding several iron pVeparations in tbe 

lnrefdvtoaninqmrywhetherthispreparationis'*used Pharmacopoeia, although they are contained therein 

by the U. S. Pharmacopceia, and to what extent," we The trouWe is this, that he is not familiar with chemieai 

would inform our correspondent ihBt it is not correct to nomenclature, else he would have known that Drotoaul- 

???ir*?^ •£i!**^*l®®i^°^ '1"®^ ^ *^^ Pharmacopoeia, »' phate of iron is the old name (according to the old cbemi- 

tne latter liemg[ a book or code, enumerating those articles cal nomenclature) for ferrous sulphate (officinal ae ** Fer- 

whi^ are (^dally recognixed. Our answer then is, that ri Sulphas"). ^ ^ *« 

the U. 8. Pharmacopoeia does not officially recognise the ^^ 2 4i7 -Work. «« t»«^«.«*^ rn m T^^ 

extract of pme needles or extract of fir wool. The British i?^; tiiJi;7 ^^ Pwrl^ery (C. F. D.). 

PhMin^ reepgniaes the oil distilled from the fresh leaves V J^rJ^hp f Jw^^^^ ^"^ ^^^^rSS?* ^JZ^^f S2l»'''*^i; 

ot Pifuis splveHris. ^?* are the following: Piesse, *»The Art of Perfumery^ 

Tsi^ o^rT -oi. ^. ^ « * (London). Hirzel, ** Toiletten-Chemie " (LeipaiK). Cris- 

^wi^V""?^^*^*'' ^:.^V^\- V, . tiani, "Perfumery and Kindred Arts" (PhilSSelpWa). 

Phenacetinbemg so very httle soluble m water, its ad- Mierzmski, **Die Riechstoffe" (Weimar). Askmson 

ministration has given considerable trouble. Our corre- ** Die Parfumerie Fabrikation" (Wien) ' 
spondent has had occasion to dispense it in capsules and 

in pills, and in this form it appears not to have given ••• 

satisfaction. As the dose Is comparatively small, we „ .^ 

recommend to administer it in form of powder, best so Sodium Carbonate an Unsafe BasiB fbr Volvim^rifr 

that it be triturated with at least an equal weightof sugar work.— Many authorities advise the use of anhydrous 

of malk. The more diluted it is the more rapidly will it sodium carbonate as a basis or starting point for tlie pre- 

be absorbed. If it is inlaoduced into the stomach in a paration of volumetric soluticms, assuming ttiat, if pre- 

compact mass, the exterior layers of this are liable to re- Pjred from pure bicarbonate of sodium, it wiii be an 

mam entirely unacted upon by the gastric liquid, and the absolutely pure and homogeneous salt when tbe exeese 

remedy remam without effect. of carbomc acid has been expelled. Dr. B. KissUng has. 

No. 2,452.— MMMssar Oil rw P O i however recently found that some ** chemically purest" 

We do i^t S^!^t^e^a^'^po^tkm of the par- JSSS,^''':^^^^ ^'^ ^^ iu^UcA 

voBuiaerouows. completely reduced.-After Ze«»cA./. anjyew. Ow. 
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[Obioinal CX>MiiinaoATiON.] 

A DEVICE TO SEPABATE ETHEREAL FBOM 

AQulsOUS LIQUIDS.'' 

BY WCLLIAM P. DE FOREST, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

ANY bottle, large enough to hold a little more than all 
the liquid, may be fitted with a rubber cork, through 
which pasB two glass tubes, one long enough to go to the 
bottom of the bottle, the other just passing through the 
cork, each projecting outside about an inch, with a piece 
of rubber tubing attached. Pour the liquid into the bot- 
tle, put a pinchcock on each rubber tube, place the cork 
in tne neck of the bottle, and turn the bottle upside 
down. Let it rest a few minutes, long enough for the 
ether to rise on top, then take off the compress from the 
lon^c tube so that air may pass into the bottle above the 
liquid; then by opening the pinchcock on the smaller 
tube the liquid may be drawn off. The line of demarca- 
tion will be seen very clearly in the small glass tube as 
soon as the ether is drawn down to it, and by care not a 
drop need be lost. 

[Orioimal Communication.] 

ON THE MENSTRUA FOR FLUID EXTRACTS 
AND TINCTURES, AND ALLIED SUBJECTS. 

BY WILUAM WEBER, PITT8TON, PA. 
(Continued from pa^ 104.) 

Extractum Oelseniii Fluidum; Tinctura QeUemii, — 
Menstruum, alcohol for both. Active principle, gelse- 
mine, about 0.49 per cent, 1 part soluble in 650 parts of 
water ; therefore the menstruum is proper for fluid ex- 
tract. 

Extractum Oentiance Fluidum, — Menstruuhi, diluted 
alcohol. Oentiopicrin one-tenth per cent, the active 
agent, easily soluble in water and alcohol ; therefore a 
weaker menstruum mi^ht be just as good, as recom- 
mended in the '" Digest. ^^ 

Extractum Oeranii Fluidum. — Menstruum, diluted al- 
cohol ; tannin, 13 to 17 per cent ^Maisch), appears to be 
sought here. 

Extractum Oosaypii Radicia i^/wi<ium.— Menstruum, 
€ilcohol ; action probably due to a resin. 

Extractum Grindelice Fluidum, — Menstruum, 3 alco- 
hol, 2 water; should be alcohol. Also, the National Dis- 
pensatory says : * * Alcohol has y ielded an unobjectionable 
fluid extract.'' Constituents, a little volatile oil, resin, 
possibly a glucoside and alkaloid (Maisch). 

Extra^itum ChAaranoe i^/tiu2um.~ Menstruum, 3 alco- 
hol, 1 water. Contains caffeine, 3 to 5 per cent, soluble 
in 75 parts water, 35 parts alcohol. United States Phar- 
macopoeia. In the "' Digest," alcohol, or 2 alcohol and 1 
water, or 50 alcohol, 4 glycerin, and 4 water, is recom- 
mended. If the drug should contain as high as 5 percent 
of caffeine, the quantity would be too large even tor pure 
alcohol to dissolve out, unless some other substance ren- 
ders it more soluble in alcohol ; but I found that 1 part 
of caffeine dissolves only pai*tially in 35 parts of alcohol, 
as stated above. This result accounts, perhaps, for the 
statement to be found in the National Dispensatory: 
''The commercial fluid extract was found by Hosack 
(1883) to contain between 1.10 and 1.68 per cent of caffe- 
ine, or one-third to one-quarter present in guarana.'' In- 
deed, the menstruum, 2 alcohol, 1 water, proposed by A. 
Bobbins, seems to be the proper one. 

Extra^^tum Hamamelidia Fluidum. — Menstruum, 1 al- 
cohol, 2 water. Constituents not fully known as yet; 
but as hamamelis contains a volatile oil and bitter prin- 
ciple, a stronger alcoholic menstruum is perhaps indi- 
cated. 

Extractum Hydrastis Fluidum (menstruum, 3 alcohol, 
1 water); Tinctura Hydrastis (diluted alcohol).— Active 
constituents, berberine and hydrastine, both of which 
are only sparingly soluble in water; therefore alcohol 
would seem indicated. 

Extractum Hi/oscyami Flu^idum (menstruum, 2 alco- 
hol, 1 water H- diluted alcohol) ; Tinctura Hyoscyami (di- 
luted alcohol).— Active constituents, hyoscyamine, hy- 
oscine, together, alkaloids about 0.3 per cent (Maisch), 
0.4 per cent (Moller); 0.2 hyoscyamine soluble in 100 wa- 
ter, also hyoscine sparingly soluble in water; perhaps a 
stronger alcoholic menstruum useful, but these two alka- 
loids easily dissolve in diluted alcohol, as found for atro- 
pine. 

^Bead before the Kings Ck>unty Pharmaceutical Society, April 8th, 1890. 



alcohol^ 1 



Extractum Ipecacu^nhce i<^/tiiduw.— Menstruum, mostly 
alcohol; object, emetine 1 per cent (Moller), 1 to 2 per 
cent (Maisch). 

Extractum Iridis F/iiidiim.— Menstruum, 3 
water. No perfect analysis ; probably a resin the active 
component, and therefore alcohol indicated. 

Extractum Kramerim Fluidum (menstruum, 20 gly» 
cerin, 80 diluted alcohol); Tinctura Kramerioe (diluted 
alcohol).— Object, kramero-tannic acid, 20 per cent 
(Maisch). 

Extractum LeptandroB FZuic^um.— Menstruum, 15 gly- 
cerin, 85 diluted alcohol. Stronger menstrua proposed. 
Active principle not known. Leptandrin soluble in water, 
resin 6 per cent, etc. (Maisch). 

Extractum Lobelice Fluidum ; Tinctura Lofee/iCB.— Men- 
struum, diluted alcohol for both. No change proposed; 
lobeline easily soluble in water and alcohol. 

Extractum Matico Fluidum (menstruum, 10 glycerin, 
75 alcohol, 25 water -h 3 alcohol, 1 water); Tinctura 
Matico (diluted alcohol).— Probably alcohol best, as ac- 
tivity likely depends on the volatile oil, 2.7 per cent 
(Moller). 

Extractum Nucis Vomicce Fluidum; Tinctura Nucis 
VomicoB, — Menstruum, 8 alcohol, 1 water. Lyons (** Di- 
gest *') points out that the fluid extract often contains lees 
than 50 per cent of the total alkaloids, and that it seems 

Eracticaily impossible to exhaust nux vomica completely 
y any known processes for fluid extracts. Perhaps it 
would be well to add some sulphuric or hydrochloric acid 
to the menstruum before final operation. 

Extractum Pareiroe i^/wwlum.— Menstruum, 20 glyce- 
rin + diluted alcohol. Active principle, pelosine, insolu- 
ble in water and identical with buxine and berberine; 
therefore alcohol would seem more appropriate. 

Extractum Pilocai^i Fluidum. — Menstruum, diluted 
alcohol. Active constituents, pilocarpine one-quarter to 
one-half per cent (Maisch), and probably also jaborine. 
As the latter is less soluble in water than pilocarpine, al- 
cohol would be preferable. 

Extractum Podophylli F/titdum.— Menstruum, 3 alco- 
hol, 1 water. Podophyllotoxin is the active principle, 
and beiuK only sparingly soluble in water, alcohol is 
probably better. 

Extractum Qua^sice Fluidum; Tinctura QuassioR, — 
Diluted alcohol for both. Active principle, quassiin 0.6 
per cent (Jlusemann and Hilger), easily soluble in water 
and alcohol; therefore a still weaker menstruum pro- 
posed. 

Extractum Rhei Fluidum (menstruum, 3 alcohol, 1 wa- 
ter); Tinctura Rhei (diluted alcohol). — The constitution 
of rheum is very complex, and but little of it is definitely 
known; the menstruum, therefore, is difficult to deter- 
mine, unless by the physiological action of preparations 
made with difi^rent menstrua. 

Extractum Rhois Olabrm Fluidum, — Menstruum, 10 
glycerin + diluted alcohol. New menstruum proposed 
m ** Digest." Active principle, tannic acid. 

Extractum Rosoe i^widwm.— Menstruum, 10 glycerin -f 
diluted alcohol. Contains trace of volatile oil; perhapis 
alcohol indicated for a more aromatic fluid extract. 

Extractum Rubi Fluidum. — Active ^principle, tannic 
acid, 10 to 12 per cent (Maisch). New menstruum pro- 
posed in "Digest." 

ExtrOrCtum Rumicis Fluidum. — Menstruum, diluted 
alcohol. If Its action is due to chrysophanic acid^ which 
is nearly insoluble in water, a stronger alcoholic men- 
struum IS indicated. So also '^ Digest." 

Extractum Sabince F/uidtiw.— Menstruum, alcohol, as 
it contains a volatile oil, about 2 per cent (Maisch), 3.75 
percent (Moller). 

Extractum Sanguinarice Fluidum (menstruum, alco- 
hol); Tinctura Sanguinarice (2 alcohol, 1 water).— Active 
principle, sanguinarine. Alcohol should also be adopted 
for the tincture. 

Volumetric EBtimatlon of Tannin. 

E. GuENEZ, in a communication to the Acad^mie des 
Sciences, proposes a novel method for estimating tannin 
(Compt, Rend., 110, 532). Tbe following abstract is taken 
from the Chem. News (April 25th) : 

The process of Lowenthal, modifled by Neubauer, the 
most important of the volumetric methods, is api>licable 
only in certain cases. It is founded upon the oxidation 
of tannin by permanganate, and it can be accurate only 
if applied to a solution of pure tannin. The presence of 
organic matters which accompany tannin in industrial 
extracts becomes a grave source of error. 
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The author founds a rapid process for the determination 
of tannin upon the following reactions : 

1. If into a boiling solution of potassium-antimony tar- 
trate, mixed with a suitable aniline color, there is poured 
a solution of tannin, there is formed a precipitate of an- 
timony tartrate which carries down the coloring matter, 
forming a true lake. If the proportion of tannin is suffi- 
cient the supernatant liquid becomes colorless. Th^ anti- 
mony salt must be in excess in reference to the coloring 
matter. 

2. The volume of the colored solution of the antimony 
salt and the volume of the solution of tannin which must 
be added are always proportional. Dilution does not af- 
fect the results. 

3. A given quantity of antimony tannate always fixes 
the same quantity of coloring matter. 

4. If a solution of gallic acid is poured into a boiling 
solution of the antimony salt, no immediate precipitate of 
antimony gallate is formed. Under the same conditions 
the antimony tannate is produced immediately. Hence 
it is permissible to suppose that the presence of gallic acid 
does not interfere. 

The method of operating is as follows: 
A solution is prepared of 

Tartar Emetic 12 Gm. 

Poirier*8Green, 4 J.E 1 Qni. 

Distilled Water 1 liter. 

The antimony s€dt and the coloring matter are dissolved 
separately ; the two solutions are then mixed and filtered. 
The aniline greens are the only colors suitable, and Poirier's 
^reen, 4 J. E., has given excellent results. This solution 
IS standardized by means of a solution of tannin in ether, 
perfectly pure and dried previously in a vacuum over 
sulphuric acid. A solution is made up containing 5 to 6 
Gm. per liter, and there is added a small quantity of 
thymol dissolved in alcohol to prevent mouldmess. 

A burette, fitted with a glass cock, is filled with a solu- 
tion of tannin, and on the other hand 20 C.c. of the colored 
solution of antimony salt and an equal volume of distilled 
water are put in a glass tube 35 Cm. in diameter. The 
colored solution is raised to a boil, and the tannin liquid 
is run in, at first by cubic centimetres and afterwards by 
drops, until the complete discoloration of the liquid, 
which must be boiled anew after each addition of tannin. 
There is formed a ereen flocculent precipitate, which 
readily collects together and enables tne decoloration of 
the liquid to be observed. When complete the volume of 
the tannin consumed is read off on the burette, and the 
standard of the antimony solution is thus known. 

This method is readily applicable to the analysis of in- 
dustrial extracts; but as the tannins of these extracts are 
not identical with the tannin of gall nuts which has been 
selected as a standard, the richness of an extract will be 
represented in the analysis by an equivalent weight of nut- 
gall tannin. 

This is the case with all volumetric processes when it 
is not possible to titrate the liquid with the same kind of 
tannin which has to be determined. The process of Muntz 
may be utilized to find the agreement between the gravi- 
metric and the volumetric determination. The process is 
not vitiated bv the presence of gallic acid, but it is not 
applicable to the determination of tannin in wines. 

A New Process for ManufEtoturing Ferricyanide of 
Potassitun. 

Op the several methods that are available for convert- 
ing ferrocyanide into ferricyanide on the large scale, that 
involving the use of chlorine is usually employed on ac- 
count of its cheapness, but there are objections to its use. 
Especial precautions have to be taken to avoid the intro- 
duction of any excess of chlorine over that required to 
complete the reaction, otherwise the ferricyanide pro- 
duced will suffer decrease both in quantity and quality. 
Another drawback to the use of cnlorine is the occur- 
rence of spontaneous explosions in the vessels containing 
the materials during the oxidation, due, as is commonly 
explained, to the formation of chloride of nitrogen. 
These inconveniences could be avoided by the use of 
I>eroxide of lead, but the cheapest means of producing 
that substance has been still too expensive hitherto for 
competing with chlorine as the oxidizing agent. But a 
recent invention of G. Kassner {Chem. Zeit,, 13, 1701) has 
made the use of lead peroxide practicable in the form of 
calcium plumbate, which is easily obtained by roasting 
oxide or carbonate of lead with calcium carbonate at a 
low red heat. In the conversion of ferrocyanide into 
ferricyanide by means of lead peroxide, a qucmtity of 
potassium hyorate is set free, which must be neutralized 
m some way^ before the reaction can go on to completion, 
and carbonic acid suffices for the neutralization. Kass- 
aer's process consists in adding calcium plumbate to a 
solution of potassium ferrocyanide and passing a stream 
of carbonic acid gas, when the reaction proceeds accord- 
ing to the equation: 

2Fe(CN),(KCN)4 + PbO,(CaO)a4CO, = 
= Fe.(CN).{KCN). -f K.CO, -i- PbCO, -f 2CaC0. 



The carbonates of lead and calcium separate as an in- 
soluble precipitate, which can be filtered off and regene- 
rated by a simple roasting, whilst the solution contains 
potassium ferricyanide in a pure form and potassium 
carbonate as a valuable by-product. Kassner considers 
that the intrinsic merits of potassium ferricyanide as an 
oxidizing agent in alkaline solution will occasion an ex- 
tensive demand for it when its production has become 
sufficiently cheap.— Joi^tti. Soc. Cnem. Ind. 

Thioketone, the Worst-Smelling Substance Elnown. 

An amusing instance of the inconveniences of carrying 
on chemical lesearch in populated districts {Brit, arS, 
Col. Drugg. ) appears accidentally in a paper on * * Thio-deri- 
vatives of Ketone," by E. Baumann and Fromm. By the 
reaction of sulphuretted hydrogen on acetone in the 
presence of condensation agents, they obtained principaJly 
trithioaceton, C«HieSs, and small quantities of anon- vola- 
tile, definitely crystalline compound, Ci»H9ftS4, tetrathio- 
penton. At the same time, however, an exceedingly vola- 
tile body was formed, which possessed a smell so norrible 
that, in comparison therewith, ethylmercaptan, ethylen- 
mercaptan, and other volatile sulphides must be con- 
sidered as faint-smelling substances! The authors could 
not obtain the compound pure (for a reeuson which they 
mention further on), but there could be no doubt that it 
was the monosulphuretted acetone, CiHaS, or thioketone. 
As they were once distilling the reaction product of 100 
Gm. acetou, concentrated hydrochloiic acid, and sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, with the most perfect arrangement for 
condensation, so that no perceptible loss of the product 
occurred, the atmosphere of the surrounding district of 
the town was infected over an area more than 800 yards 
wide ! Every attempt to obtain the substance pure 
brought down such a storm of protest and complaint 
against the laboratory that the authors were compelled 
to relinquish the research. 

Note on Wool Fat. 

At a recent meeting of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry, Mr. H. W. Langbeck read a paper on ** Wool Fat 
and Processes for Obtaining It,*' in the course of which 
he gave his experience acquired in its manufacture, and 
added some further interesting information, which we 
reprint her* (after the Society's Journal) : 

A patent was taken out by myself cmd my assistant, 
Mr. Kitsert, on May 7th, 1886, by which we treat the raw 
wool fat with boiling alcohol containing about 10 per 
cent of ether, by which means we dissolve the free fatty 
acids^ the free cholesterin and isocholesterin, and the 
volatile ethers of the free fattv acids present in the raw 
wool fat. The remaining cnolesterin ethers are then 
treated with steam in order to drive off remnants of the 
solvent. Or we dissolve the raw wool fat in ether and 
separate the cholesterin ethers by the addition of alco- 
hol. Thus purified, they are mixed with about 20 per 
cent of water, and called by us cholesterinol. 

Instead of working on raw wool fat we may use the 
lyes of wool- washing works. 

Wool fat thus purified leaves much to be desired, as the 
presence of cholesterin ethers of higher melting point, 
wax-like, render it tough and make it unfit for pharma- 
ceutical or cosmetical purposes. 

I obtained a second patent in September of the same 
year, by which I use either the lyes of the wool-washing 
works or raw wool fat, commercially known as recovered 
fat. In working with the latter, I first separate the free 
fatty acids by means of solvents, such as alcohol mixed 
either with ether, chloroform, carbon bisulphide, ace- 
tone, benzolin, or naphtha, or by distilling the fatty 
acids off, preferably by superheated steam, at a tempe- 
rature of 400^-450" F. 

The fatty residue, after separation of the acids, is then 
filtered through animal charcoal, especially that known 
as prussiate waste, and this may be done in either of two 
ways: either by maintaining the fatty matter in a fluid 
condition by heat applied to it and to the filter, or by first 
dissolving the fatty matter, preferably in benzolin, car- 
bon bisulphide, or acetone, and filtering the solution. The 
solvent is then recovered by distillation, and steam or 
warm air is blown through the fatty matter until all 
traces of the solvent have disappeared, when such has 
been used. The so purified wool fat is anhydrous, of a yel- 
low color, and free from smell ; if required as oasis for 
ointments, pomatums, etc., 20 to 30 per cent of either 
water or a solution of peroxide of hydrogen is incorpo- 
rated with it, thus producing a pure white material. 

Dr. A. von Rad, of Bavaria, applied for a German pat- 
ent in March, 1887. In his T)roce8s he precipitates the 
lyes of wool-washing works with slaked lime, and deodo- 
rizes the precipitate by means of chlorinated lime and 
maiiganate or permanganate of potash or soda. The pre- 
cipitate is then dried and the wool fat dissolved out suc- 
cessively by alcohol, benzin, carbon bisulphide, benzol, 
and a mixture of ether and chloroform; and in order to 
give this fat a proper consistence, he mixes it with neu- 
tral ethyl or methyl ethers of oleic acid and calls it * ' Lane- 
sine." 
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Later on Dr. von Had obtained a second patent for a 
process by which lie heats raw wool fat with alcohol and 
sulphuric acid, thereby changing the free fatty acids into 
the corresponding ethers. 

Messrs. Singer and Judell extract the fat from wool by 
means of carnon bisulphide— a method tried years ago, 
but abandoned owing to the difficulty of rendering the 
wool odorless, or, when driving oflf the solvent by heat, 
to spoiling the wool. Messrs. Singer and Judell seem to 
have avoided this difficulty by using a very elaborate ap- 
paratus. 

In order to prepare wool for the spindles, the dirt, fat, 
salts, soap, etc., nattfrally contained in the wool must be 
separated from it. This is generally done by washing 
and scouring the wool with soap lyes, which are then 
called liquor, and are of a dirty grayish, milky appear- 
ance, of the smell of ordinary soapsuds when fresh, of a 
putrid, ammoniacal smell after standing some time, and 
consist chiefly of potash salts, naturally found in the 
fleece of sheep, of wool fat, dirt, and soap. 

Formerly this liquor was wasted ; in later years it was 
saturated by means of acid, especially sulphuric acid, 
thereby recovering part of the fat. By this treatment the 
soap that has been used in scouring is decomposed, and 
its Mitty acids, together with the wool fat and dirt, form 
a so-called magma, from which, after dehydrating, the 
fats are obtained by hot pressure ; these are then remelted, 
allowed to settle, and fiUed into casks. Till about two 
years ago the value of such recovered fat was £7 per ton ; 
now £11, £12, and even £13 are obtained, because large 
quantities are used in the United States for softening 
leather. I am told that in the course of twelve to eighteen 
months the thus*greased leather deteriorates on account 
of the large amount of the free fatty acids present in the 
fat. Coarse wool contains about 7 to 10 per cent of fat, 
whilst fine wool, such as is imported from the Cape, Aus- 
tralia, ^nd New Zealand, contains 30 to 40, and even 60 per 
cent ; but the liquor yields by the acid treatment only 
about half the. quantity it contains. 

By my present invention I recover all the fat as well as 
the potash salts, dirt, and soap used in washing wool. 

The wool is twice soaked in warm water of a tempera- 
ture not exceeding 110^ F., and pressed or dried by cen- 
trifugal action. The water thus obtained contains the 
potash salts naturally present in wool, together with a 
small quantity of potasn soap formed by the action of 
potash on the cholesterin ethers and volatile acids, and 
also part of the dirt adhering to the wool ; it is allowed to 
settle, and then concentrated in a suitable vacuum appa- 
ratus, preferably a quadruple Yaryan, then finally evapo- 
rated and dried, thereby obtaining the potash salts in an 
alkaline but impure condition ; or the water is saturated 
with hydrochloric, sulphuric, or phosphoric acid, in order 
to more speedily form a sediment, and concentrated as 
before, thereby obtaining the potash salts as chlorides, 
sulphates, or phosphates. The sediment is either dried 
by neat, filter press, or centrifugal apparatus, or the pot- 
ash salts are aried together with the dirt and used as 
manure. If it be desired to obtain the potash salts in a 
purer state, they have to be calcined, lixiviated, and re- 
crystallized. 

After concentrating the water and acidifying it, the 
emulsion is broken up and the small quantities of fat, to- 
gether with the dirt, are removed and worked up to- 
gether with the concentrated liquor of the subsequent 
washing with soap lye. 

After the first treatment with water, the wool is washed 
and scoured with soap lye, consistinfj generally of an 
emulsion of olive oil and potash lye diluted with water, 
by which means all the fat, together with the remaining 
dirt, is removed, and forms with the lye an emulsion; the 
wool is then rinsed in water, pressed, and dried. The 
emulsion, together with the rinsings, are as far as possi- 
ble concentrated on a Yaryan apparatus, and treated re- 
peatedly with a mixture of alcohol and water, for econo- 
my's sake methylated or otherwise denaturalized spirit. 
I take, for instance, equal parts of spirit and water, but 
it may be varied to 3 parts of spirit and 2 parts of water, 
or 2 parts of spirit ana 3 parts of water. 

By this treatment the emulsion is broken up and the 
soap dissolved in the diluted spirit, leaving behind the 
wool fat and dirt; the soap and spirit are separated and 
recovered by distillation. 

The wool fat is then extracted from the dirt either by 
hot pressure or by means of solvents, such as carbon bi- 
sulphide or l)enzin. for instance, and the solvent re- 
covered by distillation. The wool fat is then practically 
free from soap and dirt, and, being also free from fatty- 
acids, forms a valuable lubricant or leather grease, or it 
can he further purified by my patented process described 
before. The recovered soap is by itself unsuitable for 
washing purposes, becaus.e it contains a large amount of 
a soap which does not give a good lather with water, be- 
sides also a small quantity of cholesterin ethers of a 
higher melting point, probably stearate of cholesterin, 
which can be separated by treatment with strong spirit. 

It is advisable to filter the soap solution, when cold, 
through flannel bags. The filtered liquid consists chiefiy 
of oleine soap, and is recovered bv distilUng off the sol- 
vent, whilst the remnant on the filters can be made use 



of, after decomposition with acids, for the manufacture 
of candles, for instance. This remnant soap is very 
sparingly soluble in water, but dissolves easily in hot 
spirit, from which solvent it separates whilst cooling, 
similar to stearine soap. 



MENTHOL CONES. 

THERE is little art in making these, but still a few 
wrinkles gathered from practical experience in man- 
ufacturing them on the large scale will not be out of 
place here. I may as weU, however, preface my remarks 
with the hint that competition in the menthol-cone busi- 
ness is so keen that it is questionable whether it does not 
pay better to buy the cones than to make them. That is 
a point which retailers must settle for themselves. If 
they are to do the business properly they should have a 
variety of moulds, and these cost money. The question 
is, Wul that cost be covered by the profit on the cones ? 
Some druggists' sundriesmen supply the moulds. Like 
suppository moulds, they must be perfectly smooth in- 
side, and the two parts should join exactly. An ordinary 
2-drachm pessary mould is sometimes used for the cones, 
and in the absence of anything else is quite suitable. Men- 
thol to be used for making cones must be quite free from 
oil; if not, it has too low a melting point and is unsuitable 
for the purpose. The menthol should be melted on a water- 
bath somewhat different from what is generally used for 
making ointments, as the usual surface exposed would 
favor too great vaporization of the stearoptene. It is 
better to place the menthol in a 1-ounce quinine bottle, 
and then place the bottle in hot water. Its contents soon 
melt, and are ready for pouring into the mould. Mean- 
while the latter should have been placed near the fire, so 
as to acquire such a degree of warmth that it may be held 
comfortably in the hand. It is very important that this 
heating should be carefully attended to, as the tempera- 
ture otthe mould has much to do with the success oc the 
operation. As soon as the cones solidify they are removed 
from the moulds, so as to prevent the latter from becom- 
ing cold again. Once the mould gets below the proper 
temperature the cones are certain to break. The next 
thing to do is to fix them into the holders. This is a mat- 
ter which requires some care and attention. Instead of 
melting the base of the cone in a spirit flame, as is gener- 
ally done, abetter plan is as follows: Get a lead ring 
made, of the dimensions shown in the following figures, 
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A. View from the top. B. Section. The outer and second circle 
top, and the outer and third circle the bottom. 0. Cross section. 
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and place it (the smaller end downward) in a flat evapo- 
rating dish (the lid of a 2-ounce ointment pot will do), 
along with some menthol. When the latter has melted 
dip a cone first in the ring, then in the hot menthol, and 
immediately fix in the holder. There are other minor diffi- 
culties to be met with in the course of manufacture 
which can only be overcome by the indispensable ** me- 
chanical ingenuity."— (77iemt«^ and Druggist^ May 24th, 

Iodized Cotton. 

Ethbrbax. and alcoholis iodine solutions, when brou^^ht 
into contact with the skin, irritate and even cauterize, 
whilst the absorption of iodine is limited. Good results 
are obtained by using iodized cotton, from which the 
iodine is liberated by very gentle heat. It is prepared as 
follows: Carefully cleaned cotton [purified, absorbent 
cotton— E^. Am. Druoo.] is put for a few minutes into a 
2-per-cent solution of sodium carbonate, washed, and 
then kept for half an hour in 4-per-cent bleaching powder 
solution. It is washed until free from alkali, and kept 
for a quarter of an hour in water acidified with 5-per-cent 
hydrochloric acid ; it is again washed and dried. Finely 
powdered iodine (8 parts) is strewn over the sheets of 
cotton (100 parts), which are then lij^htly rolled together 
and heated in a glass bottle until iodine vapor is given off. 
The bottle is then stoppered and heated for two hours in 
a water-bath. The iodized cotton is kept in well-closed 

flass vessels.- BrIl^udet and Cath£ukeau in R^p. de 
%arm. and J, S, Chem, Ind. 



Trade Marks have been taken out in Germany by 
the Farbwerke of Meister, Lucius & Briining in Hochst 
o/M., for two new preparations suppoEed to be intended 
for use in medicine. They are called ** Phthiosot " and 
**Benzosol." 
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Metrio Weights and Measures in the United States.'*' 

Mr, President and Gentlemen:— It gives me very great 
pleasure this morning to be afforded the opportunity to 
speak to you on the subject of weights and measures. I 
might explain in the beginning that, although I have very 
long been personally interested in the subject of weights 
and measures, it happens just now that 1 am officially in- 
terested in the subject. And this, perhaps, is the excuse 
which the Committee has for inviting me to address the 
Convention this morning. 

I am sure this Convention does not need any instruc- 
tion from me with regard to the existing system or cus- 
tomary system of weights and measures. It is very prob- 
able that you are as well posted on the subject as anybody 
with regard to this system. It abounds in absurdities and 
in complexities and a great many other things that I will 
not stop to mention, that are altogether disreputable. 

That is, I mean to say the customary system of weights 
and measures in use is founded on no scientific basis, and 
is, therefore, as indefinite and as illogical as it can well be. 
It is probably known to all of us that this customary sys- 
tem has come to us as the ** English " system of weights and 
measures, and that it is essentially different from what the 
English system is at the present time. That is to pay, 
that, within the last fifty years, the English have im- 
proved their system of weights and measures, while we 
have not improved ours, nor changed to the extent that 
they have, bv any means, and yet they have thrown off 
some of the absurdities existing in the earlier part of 
the century, and which still cling, I am sorry to say, to 
our own system. Now, everybody, I think, who has been 
interested in the system of weights and measures in this 
country, has been looking for many years to the final 
adoption of a more rational system— that is to say, the 
metric system ; not the French system especially, but the 
metric system founded upon the meter as a basis. 

Now, I want to say a few words about modern progress 
in this line in the direction of the metric system. 

You all know the United States was one of the first na- 
tions to receive copies of the meter. As a matter of fact, 
during the French Revolution the Committee on Safety, 
of which the celebrated Robespierre was chairman, trans- 
mitted to the United States a copper meter and a copper 
kilogramme by order of the Committee, and this meter 
and kilogramme were placed among the archives. We 
have in the archives of the United States Coast Survey 
Office what is known as the Committee meter — an iron 
bar of great historic interest, as only three or four are now 
in existence. This is one of the fifteen iron bars which 
were prepared from a study of the meter, and was ob- 
tained very long ago. We began early in the United 
States to interest ourselves in this subject. Perhaps 
some of you know that this matter was a subject of in- 
terest to Washington and Adams and others. Indeed, 
they were all interested in this great and important sub- 
ject of metrology. 

The Congress of the United States gives power to 
establish weights and coinage, but Congress has never 
established a system of weights and measures. It has 
established a system of coinage. That was done very 
early, at an early period of our national existence. The 
first step that looked to the actual introduction of the 
metric system in this country came many years after this 
early period I have spoken of; that is to say, it came in 
the year 1868, when a law was passed by the Congress of 
the United States legalizing the use of the metric system 
in this country, and establishing certain approximate rela- 
tions between the metric and the customary systems. 
This was a most important act, although perhaps there 
was little change, immediately after the passage of this 
act, in the condition of things compared with what existed 
before, and yet the passage of this act was an epoch in the 
history of metrology in this country. 

I want to emphasize one fact which is not generally 
recognized in relation to this subject, and that is, that 
to-day the meter and the kilogramme are the only units 
that naim been established by Congress for this whole 
country. It has often been thought and assumed that the 
yard is a legal unit of length, and that the pound is a legal 
unit of weight, and that both were established by act of 
Congress, but this is not the case. The troy pound in the 
Philadelphia Mint was established by act of Congress and 
was established as the legal unit at the Mint for the coin- 
age, and for that only, and, therefore, has no author ty 
for any other purpose. The avoirdupois pound never was 
the legal unit, and the yard has never been established by 
act of Congress of the United States as a legal unit. The 
authority which the yard has in this country depends 
entirely upon the yard which was adopted by the first 
Superintendent of the Coast Survey, Mr. Husler, as the 
unit of length in the survey of the coast, and by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, at the same time, for use in the cus- 
tomary uses; that is to say, it is a departmental adop- 
tion. The Second Auditor of the Treasury has adopted 
the yard as the unit of length. About the year 1835 
Congress passed a law authorizing the Superintendent of 
Weights and Measures to certify the exact gallon to the 

• AddreM delivered by Prof. T. C. Mendenhall, SuperintendeDt of the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Surrey, before the PharmacopiBial Convention held at 
Washington, May 9th, 1890. 



oflBce of the Treasury Department as a standard, to be 
presented to the^States of the Union, and that was done. 
The result of this was that in all the States in the Union 
practical laws were at once passed adopting these models 
of the Treasury Department as standards of length. As 
a matter of faoi;, therefore, our legislation to-day. so far 
as it exists in the United States, is comprised in State and 
not in national lei^slation. 

As a matter of interest, it may be stated that some of 
the States have failed to adopt this law with regard to the 
United States standard ; and m some States there actually 
exist laws punishing the use of false weights, and yet 
there is no law establishing what the true weight is. 
There is. however, a resolution concerning this matter 
before Congress at the present time. Whatever legisla- 
tion has been enacted has not been national; it was really 
State legislation. In 1860 Congress passed a general act 
legalizing the meter and kilogramme all over the country ; 
therefore the meter and the kilogramme are the only 
United States standards which we have today — that is, 
which have really been adopted. 

Now, without alluding to the various measures that we 
have taken between 1866 and the present time to dissemi- 
nate the knowledge of the metric system, T want to make 
a few remarks on the growth of the International Bureau 
of Weights and Measures. I would say that in 1869 the 
French government invited other governments to send 
delegates to Paris in order to attend the International 
Bureau of Weights and Measures, that they might agree 
on the construction of a new international meter. The 
old meter of the archives was still preserved, but it was 
relegated to a back seat, and no longer bad the great 
authority it formerly had, since its form was not recog- 
nized as coming up to the modem ideas of metrology. 
The French government, therefore, concluded that it was 
time to construct a new meter which should be first in 
authority the world over. 

The outcome of this was that the United States sent 
delegates, and in 1876 there was organized the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Weights and Measures. This was by an 
International Convention. It was held in France, and 
about twenty-five nations were represented and joined 
together at that time, and what they did has been au- 
thority up to the present time, or until six months ago. 
The International Bureau of Weights and Measures has 
been supported by the payment of various sums of 
money by various nations. The United States has con- 
tributed to this bureau forty or fifty thousand dollars. 
The trouble was to get material out of which to make 
the standards, but finally the material was found and 
used, and the final standard was produced. The result 
of that is that we have a new invention, a prototype 
standard. 

Copies of this prototyije standard were subsequently 
distributed to all the nations of the world who had par- 
ticipated in the Convention, and two of these copies came 
to the United States, two meters and two kilogrammes. 
One of these metiers and one of these kilogrammes were 
brought over from Paris by Mr. Graham, of the Geodetic 
Survey, and were deposited in the archives of the Bureau 
of Weights and Measures. They bore the seal of the 
United States Minister at Paris, and of Prof. Davidson and 
Dr. Gould, who were our representatives at the time. 

On the 2d day of January, 1890, these standards were 
taken to the Executive Mansion, to the Cabinet room, and 
were opened. The seals were broken by the President of 
the United States, witnessed by the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, and also by twenty or 
thirty distinguished scientific men interested in the sub- 
ject of weights and measures, who came from various 
parts of the country. 

I mention these circumstances because many of you 
may not know that these standards have been received. 
Models have been constructed of these standards, and I 
have brought these copies here so that they may be in- 
spected, and you will pardon me if I take' the time to 
show them to this Ct)nvention. The meter came to us in 
a case very much like this [showing: the copy]. Outside 
it represents thfr appearance of being simply a rod. 
After the covers of the box are removed a recess is 
seen in which is contained the meter. In this case I have 
a model. Both package and contents are made in imita- 
tion of the original, so that we may say that we have the 
original here, since you could not distinguish the one 
from the other, s far as appearance is concerned. On 
lifting off the cap. as vou see I do here, you find the me- 
ter in its place, and I will lift this out. This model, I 
may say, is made of platinum and iridium, coated with 
aluminium, so that it resembles very closely the appear- 
ance of the original— 90 per cent platinum and 10 per cent 
iridium. I can take this out, as I do now, and show you 
how it looks. It is in the form of a bar, but it has a pe- 
culiar construction. It is made in the form of a cross 
section. It is an exact model in length and dimensions, 
and it is in the form of the letter H in the cross section- 
that is, any stress that the bar may receive will be com- 
pensated for, so that it may simply bend in one direction 
and then in another ; and a short distance from each end 
we have fine lines, and they represent the length of the 
meter. 
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The kilogramme is also constructed with great simpli- 
city, very different from the old standard, and of peculiar 
form. The old model had hooks. In fact, the standard 
troy pound of Philadelphia was most imperfect, being 
hollow and loaded with little bits of wire, and it was ad- 
justed by taking them out and putting tbem in. Just how 
many times they have been out since the original was 
made it is, of course, difficult for us to say. It is the gen- 
eral belief that they have never been out, but it is impos- 
sible to assert this with absolute certainty. Yet it is the 
^neral belief that it has never been tampered with. Still, 
it ceases to be such a standard as ought to be legally 
recognized. 

The new kilogramme is as perfect in form as could be 
imaged. Here is a model oi it, looking exactly like the 
original. Its diameter is equal to its altitude. It is made 
of platinum 90 per cent and iridium 10 per cent. The 
general construction of that model is very simple, as 
simple perhaps as could be devised as a standard for 
mass. Nothing^ perhaps, more simple could have been 
devised than this. 

The receipt of these standards constitutes an epoch in 
the historv of weights and measures in this country. It 
has afforded me very great pleasure to show you these 
models, and to speak of their receipt. In conclusion, I 
want to say, Mr. President, that we have prepared 
recently a table, which I have here, for converiinc; the 
customary weights and measures into the metric weights 
and measures. A great many kinds of such tables have 
been prepared at various times, but this one has been 
used for the last two or three months, aud has been found 
to be the most convenient that has been used for convert- 
ing one system into another. I would say that it is the 
most convenient that has yet been prepared, and copies 
of these tables have been sent here, and if any of the * 
members of this Convention wish to obtain them they 
can be furnished without cost if the members will meet 
me at my office. 

[Prof. Mendenhairs addre^ was listened to with the 
greatest interest, and the thanks of the Convention were 
tendered to him at its conclusion. — Ed. Am. Drugg.] 

Testing Diuretin. 

Dr Vulpius has recently made a detailed stud v of this 
new ** diuretic," which was reported to be a combination 
of theobromine with sodium salicylate. Dr. Vidpius 
finds that the compound is not analogous to the caffeine 
combination with sodium salicylate, benzoate, or cinna- 
mate, but that it is a well-characterized compound of 
theobromine-sodium and salicylate of sodium in molecu- 
lar proportions. The two substances may, in fact, be sup- 
posed to be brought, in molecular proportion, into aque- 
ous solution, which is then evaporated. In determining 
the value of a sample of the compound— and, according to 
a remark by Dr. Vulpius, there appear to be several 
qualities on the market — the most important criteria are 
the qucmtity of theobromine and its purity, and also the 
amount of salicylic acid. The amount of theobromine is 
best detected by the following method, based upon the 
difficult solubility (1:1,600) of tne alkaloid. The aqueous 
solution of the compound is supersaturated with dilute 
acid, and then again rendered alkaline by dilute solution 
of ammonia, which causes the precipitation of theobro- 
mine, while salicylate of sodium now remains in solution, 
together with a little theobromine, the solubility of which 
in water is increased by the presence of the salicylate. 
Experiment bets shown that the quantity thus retained 
is 0. 130 Gm. for every 2 Gm. of diuretin. The separated 
theobromine is cjllected on a filter, washed, dried, and 
weighed. The resulting weight, increased by 0.130, indi- 
cates the quantity of theobromine present in 2 Gm. of the 
diuretin. 

Dr. Vulpius recommends to require, not the full theore- 
tical quantity (49.7 per cent) of alkaloid, but only 46.5 
per cent, so that 2 Gm. of diuretin would have to yield 
0.8 (im. of theobromine. • 

The purity of the substance is demonstrated by it« be- 
ing sublimable, by leaving no residue on combustion, and 
by its ready and complete solubility in solution of soda. 

Tho amount of salicylic acid is determined by acidulat- 
ing the aqueous solution (filtrate and washings) remain- 
ing after the separation of theobromine, and contained in 
a separatory funnel^ then agitating it with ether, which 
dissolves out the^alicylic acid. On evaporation, the acid 
is left b?hind and may be weighed. It should not be less 
than 0.77 Gm. (theoretically 0.762) from 2 Gm. of diu- 
retin.. 

If theobromine is to be looked for merely qualitatively, 
it may first be separated as directed above, then dissolved 
by adiition of solution of potassa, and shaken out with 
chloroform. If 1 Gm. of diuretin was originally used, 
the residue on evaporating the chloroform should not 
weigh more than 0.005 Gm. A larger amount would 
point to the probable presence of caffeine, which is much 
more soluble in chloroform. — After Pharm, Zeitung, 

Washing-blue has a rival in a blue soap, which is pro- 
duced in Germany. The way in which it is made is to add 
a solution of aniline green in glacial acetic acid to the soap 
basis. The alkali of the soap changes the green to blue, 
and gives the soap a uniform color. 
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HOW TO CUT THICK GLASS TUBING. 

R. F. Muck draws attention to an instrument which 
appears to be but little known, but which is the best 
contrivance for evenly cutting a piece of thick glass tub- 
ing. C. Gerhardt, dealer in chemical apparatus at Bonn, 
saw it first years ago in the hands of a travelling agent, 
and has now put it on the market. It will no doubt soon 
be for sale by our dealers in chemical apparatus. 
The tool consists of a rod, bearing tiear one end a good 
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glazier's diamond firmly set. Upon the rod, a handle with 
disc at one end may be adjusted in any position by 
means of the set screw. 

To use the instrument, one end of the glass tube to be 
cut should be smooth and squarely cut. If neither end is 
true, then a piece of pasteboard tubing can be fastened 
to one end. 

The diamond end of the rod is now inserted into the 
glass tube up to the point where the latter is to be cut, 
and the handle, with disc in contact with the smooth end 
of the tube, firmly clamped upon the rod by the set screw. 
The rod is then rotated so that the diamond may make a 
clean cut over the inner surface. Upon pulling upon both 
ends, the tube will squarely break off at the cut.— 2^t8ch. 
f. anal. Chem., 1890, 142. 

NEW AXCOHOL AND BBNZIN L.AMFS. 

IN the last issue of the Helfenberg Annalen (for 1889, 
published in 1890) a new alcohol lamp is described 
which possesses several advantages over those previously 
used. Its upper portion resembles a Bunsen burner, anci, 
indeed, serves for allow- 
ing a supplv of air to min- 
gle with the alcohol dif- 
fused through the wick, 
whereby the heat and 
draught are materially 
increased. 

When the burner has 
been properly charged 
with a wick and with al- 
cohol, and it is to be lit, 
the adjustable top of the 
tube is screwed up a trifie, 
and a little alcohol poured 
on the end of the wick 
from above. When this is 
ignited, it soon draws up 
more alcohol from the re- 
servoir. There is a similar 
lamp, differing only by having an arrangement which 
keeps the reservoir of benzin surrounded with a current 
of air. 

The new burners, with iron stands for holding vessels 
to be placed above them, are made by C. Barthel at Nie- 
derpoyritz, near Dresden, and may be ordered through 
dealers in chemical apparatus. 





THOMPSON'S ATMOSPHEBIC GAS JET. 

MR. C. Thompson, pharmaceutical chemist, Sparkbrook, 
Birmingham, int reduces a gas jet, the exact size and 
design of which are shown in the accompanying engrav- 
ing. By a simple motion of the sliding shield at the base 
of the jet the supply of air is regulated or entirely cut 
off. In the latter case an ordinary white flame is ob- 
tained ; but when the full quantity of air is admitted a 
blow-pipe fiame of intense neat is provided, which will 
serve many purposes at the dispensing counter. For 
sealing wax this Bunsen fiame is much superior to the 
usual jet. 

Estimation of Water in Phenol. 

A SAMPLE of crude carbolic acid {i.e., the liquid remain- 
ing after crystallization of true phenol, and consisting of 
cresol and higher homologues), when tested by three 
methods— (No. 1), by distillation; (No. 2), by agitating 
1 volume with 3 volumes of saturated palt solution ; (No. 
3), by a^tation with equal volumes of 48 to 60 per cent of 
sulphuric acid (cone.)— gave the following results: No. 
1, water, 8.6 per cent; No. 2, water, 8.00 per cent; No. 3, 
water, 8.25 per cent. 

The distillation process gives the true percentage of 
water if the distillate be not observed too late ; next to 
this is the test with vitriol.— J. A, Wilson, in Chem. News 
(May 16th). 
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How Drugs are Imported. 



Mr. John C. Umney described, at a meeting of the 
School of Pharmacy Students' Association, the various 
forms in which drugs reach the London market, and the 
information cannot fail to interest many of our readers 
who rarely have opportunities for examining the original 
packages. 

Alcohol,— It is largely exported to this country [Eng- 
land ; this is to be understood elsewhere in this article] 
from Grermany, in puncheons containing about 120 gallons 
of 90 per cent to 92 per cent real alcoholic strength. The 
contents of these puncheons are determined by gangers. 
Though it may seem at first sight curious that tne Cus- 
toms should depend solely on this method of determining 
the contents for the impost of duty, confirmation by 
weighing shows with what marvellous accuracy this ope- 
ration is usually carried out. 

Aloes.— The Barbadoes variety is usually imported in 
gourds varying in weight from 2 to 20 pounds, into which 
the drug is poured in a melted condition, the hole being 
closed by a piece of calico tacked over the opening. Those 
sent from Cura^oa are packed in square boxes averaging 
in weight about 75 pounds. 

Socotrine is imported (principally by way of Bombay) 
in tin- lined cases, generally those that have contained 
Marteirs brandy, this firm's trade mark being usually 
visible on the side of the package. 

Another kind, which some pharmacognosists are of 
opinion is produced from the same variety of aloe as that 
grown in Barbadoes, r(3aches us in skins, usually those of 
the goat, sometimes monkey, whilst a third kind of pack- 
age, the variety of which it is not easy to identify, is met 
with in tins similar to those which are familiar to you all 
as ** castor-oil tins." 

Almond8{Bitter),— The hneBt axe imported from Moga- 
dor, and reach this country packed in serons of about 2 
cwt. each. A considerable quantity is also sent from 
Sicily. The former are largely used for the production of 
the fixed oil of almonds, and the cake, after expression, 
for the preparation of the essential oil. 

Balsam of Canada, formerly imported from Lower 
Canada in large barrels and kegs, is now seen almost 
entirely in tins averaging about 40 pounds' weight. 

Balsam of Tolu is now no longer imported in cala- 
bashes, as at the beginning of this century, but in cylin- 
drical tins of about 6 inches diameter, weighing about 10 
pounds. 

Camphor (Refined).— That exported to this country 
from Germany is almost always in bells of about 5 
pounds^ weight, only about one- third the size of those 
sublimed in England. A few Continental refiners, how- 
ever, send the drug in imitation of ** English Bells, " which 
are of about 14 pounds' weight. 

Cantharides reach this countrv in casks, often contain- 
ing as much as 5 cwt., principally by way of Trieste. The 
*' Chinese Flies" {Mylabris) are usually sent in boxes of 
100 pounds' weight. 

Cassia Bark is exported to this country in enormous 
quantities, principally from Canton, packed in loose 
bundles, whilst the varieties shipped trom the Philip- 
pines usually reach Spain by way of Cadiz. 

Castor Oil is sent to this country in enormous quanti- 
ties from Calcutta in tins^ 4 in a case, of about 40 pounds 
each. It is being increasmgly exported from Leghorn. 

Catechu.— Both the black and pale are exported to this 
country in very large quantities from India and Straits 
Settlements for dyeing and tanning purposes. Both varie- 
ties arrive in **mats" of aggregated masses, a small pro; 
portion of the paler variety coming also in what are 
known in trade as **gambier-free cubes." 

Chamomile Flowers.— The bulk of the imported flowers 
is produced in Belgium and is exported in one-hundred- 
weight bags. France has recently taken up the growing 
of this drug, and is surpassing Belgium both in the size 
and color of its flowers. 

Chiretta is imported in flattish bundles, about 2 to 3 
feet long, tied with a slip of bamboo. It has been found 
occasionally ** false-packed," the outside being chiretta, 
the inside some other herb ; in the case of the bundle ex- 
hibited the interior consisting entirely of Rubia tinctorum 
(madder). 

Cinchona Barks.— The '* wild " bark from the forests of 
Bolivia and Ecuador is now almost a thing of the past, 
the collection of it being but poorly remunerative on ac- 
count of the competition with the cultivated barks of the 
same continent and those of Java and Ceylon. Very few 
hide serons are now seen as compared with years since, 
when this package was almost universally adopted. The 
Indian variety of bark reaches us either in pressed packed 
bales, when consisting of shavings (chiefly used in qui- 
nine manufacture), or in well-made cases if of selected 
quills for use by pharmacists. 

Cinnamon Bark is always repacked, or ** worked," as 
it is termed, on its arrival in the dock warehouses of Lon- 
don. The ** small" cinnamon sold for pharmacists' use 
consists of the portions broken off in this process of work- 



ing, which compiises repacking and trimming the bun- 
dles. 

Civet is exported from the coast of Abyssinia in horns, 
in which the curious secretion is placed after collection. 

Coca Leaves,— The South American ** wild " coca is im- 
ported principally in bales of plaited rush, whilst that 
from Java reaches this country in very excellent condi- 
tion in lead-lined cases. English planters in Ceylon, who 
have become dissatisfied with the tow rates ruling for cin- 
chona barks, have taken up the cultivation of coca, and are 
now growing for export to the London market that known 
among trade varieties as Bolivian. 

Cod-Liver Oil. — The Norwegian oil, of which upwards 
of 6,000 casks are used medicinally every year, is always 
imported in tin cylinders of 25 gallons each, provided with 
a screw plug, with a wooden exterior. The package is a 
perfectly ** unique" one. The inferior oil tnat reaches 
this country from Newfoundland is in unlined casks of 
irregular size. 

Colocynth.— The whole unpeeled fruit is imported from 
Mogador in very small quantities, the principal use in this 
country being for the pnarmacist's show jar. The usual 
method of importation is as the peeled fruit, that sent 
from Turkey commanding nearly twice the price of that 
from Mogador. The difference in the color of the seeds, 
which causes this variation in price, as it prevents the 
latter variety from being used for preparing a pale pow- 
der, appears to be due to the different degree of ripeness 
of the seed, but is so constant as to be relied upon by buy- 
ers as their chief distinguishing feature. 

Gum Acadia. — The fine white gums, which now, unfor- 
tunately, are almost absent from English pharmacy, for- 
merly reached us in serons weighing about 3 to 4 cwt. 
That now imported, of very inferior quality, both as re- 
gards color and more especially adhesive properties, is 
shipped from the Egyptian ports in cases and barrels of 
varying size. A gum very much resembling in appear- 
ance, at any rate, the old Kordofan gum, is now reaching 
this country by way of Mogador, but the exact district of 
its actual production is uncertain. 

Gum Benzoin. — The Siam variety, used principally for 
the production of incense, and distinguished by its very 
agreeable vanDla odor, is imported in cases of aggregated 
tears. That from Sumatra is usually sent to this country 
in boxes containing about 2 cwt. 

Honey.—}/La,nj countries furnish us with honey, each 
having its own distinctive flavor and character; and so 
easily are these distinguished by those who are accus- 
tomed to handle them that with ease the experienced 
buyer could tell blindfolded whether the sample were 
Californian, Chilian, West Indian, French, or English. 
The Californian variety reaches us in tins resembling cas- 
tor-oil tins, two of such being packed in a case, the Chilian 
in small kegs of li cwt., that from Jamaica in barrels of 
3i cwt., and the French in small kegs of 36 kilos. 

Ipecacuanha Root, after drying, is stowed in a package 
called a ** seron," made of undressed cowhide, shaped, as 
you will see from the one shown, by pressure whilst still 
tresh. A considerable quantity of this drug now reaches 
this country from Rio in canvas instead of hide serons. 

Manna is exported to this country, principally from 
Palermo, in tin boxes weighing about 14 pounds each. 

Mercury is sent from Spain and Italy in wrought-iron 
bottles, the appearance oc which is quite familiar to all 
of you, the contents of which weigh 75 pounds, most of 
the import into this country being under the control of 
Rothscnild Sc Sons. 

Musk.— The finest variety is obtained from Thibet, and 
reaches this country in small caddies, the value of one of 
which, such as I have here, if of the best quality, amoimts 
to between £80 and £100 sterling. 

Oils.— Oils of Cajuput, Citronella, and Verbena are usu- 
*ally sent to this country in bottles which have been pre- 
viously exported, filled with brandy and spirits, to the 
various localities where the oils are distilled. 

Oils of Lemon and Bergamot are imported in coppers of 
12 J, 25, or even up to 100 pounds' weignt, principally from 
Sicily (Palermo and Messina). These ** coppers" are 
weighted at the bottom with lead in order to strengthen 
them, and consequently the oils ofte^ contain minute 
traces of that metal. 

Olive Oil. — The finest quality is now imported in pipes 
(about 110 gallons) from Leghorn. It is very seldom seen 
now in 10 and 20 gallon wickered vessels, known respec- 
tively as " half jars " and ** jars." 

Star Anise Oil is exported very largely from Macao, 
China (though at the present time a considerable quantity 
is being manufactured in Tonquin). in curiously-shaped 
leaden tins having two handles, and bearing the label of 
their manufacturer. The contents of these tins average 
about 16 pounds, and they are usually packed 4 in a case. 

Orris Root of very fair quality is imported to some ex- 
tent from Mogador, but large shipments of the finest paJe 
root are made from Leghorn. The Mogador variety is in 
serons of about 3 cwt. each. 

Otto of Rose is exported to this country in vases varying 
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in capacitv from one-half to 1 or 2 kilos. They are generally 
invoiced from Kezanlik (which is the centre of the otto- 
producing district) in Turkish ounces, that ounce exceed- 
ing the avoirdupois by 11.3 per cent (= 494.7 grains). The 
average yearly export is 4,000 pounds avoirdupoiS) equal 
to about £60,000 sterling. 

Rhubarb Root is imported almost entirely from China 
(the greater part of that produced in England being con- 
sumed abroad, as its use in British pharmacy is precluded 
by the Pharmacopoeia directions) . The Canton and Shenzi 
rhubarbs are imported in cases varying in weight from 
1 to 3 cwt., and are of very variable quality, whole chests 
sometimes affording but a few pounds of sound root. 

Saffron,— The best quality of this dru§ is exported from 
Valencia, and is sent to this country in tin-lined cases con- 
taining about 100 pounds' weight. The Alicante and Bar- 
celona saffron is invariably ** loaded " with carbonate of 
calcium or baryta, made adherent with glycerin or some 
other sticky suhstance. 

Sar«apan7/a.— The Jamaica and Lima varieties are im- 
ported m bundles of about 2 pounds each, tied together to 
form a bale of about 125 pounds* weight; whilst tnat from 
Honduras, after being bundled, is formed into a package 
with cowhide ends. 

Senna, — The Tinnevelly variety arrives in pressed 
packed bales, resorted to in order to reduce the cubical 
spcu^ occupied to a minimum, freightage being charged 
by vessels, as you are doubtless aware, by this method, 
and not by weight an in overland traffic. The Alexandrian 
variety comes chiefly in cases. 

Spermaceti.— That shipped from America is in boxes of 
60 pounds' weight. A considerable amount is refined 
here, a large quantity of sperm oil very rich in sperma- 
ceti being shipped to this country from the Seychelle 
Islands and Mauritius. 

Tamarinds,— The finest variety are shipped from the 
Barbadoes in casks, inferior qualities being imported 
from St. Kitt's, both being known as West Indian. A 
black variety is imported from the East Indies and also 
from E^ypt in a cfried, pressed condition, these being 
used principally by manufacturers of sauces. 

Vanillas are generally eeen in bundles tied at the mid- 
dle and both ends, though rarely only in the centre. 
Mauritius contributes a large proportion both to our 
market and those of the Continent. The Seychelles also 
contribute largely excellent pods, both as regards qual- 
ity and size. 

Wax,— The finest French wax is usually imported in 
bars of 4 or 5 pounds^ weight ; that from Jamaica usu- 
ally in irregular-sized saucers resembling the English. 

Woods.— At the London docks a large area is set apart 
for the reception of dye woods, where, among others, are 
stored quassia and sassafras. Valuable wood, however, 
such as santal, is usually packed in what are termed 
'• robbius "—large upright bales. All these woods are cut 
by machinery before they are seen in the small pieces 
familiar to pharmacists.— P^arm. Jour, and Trans, 

Cofibe Inebriety. 

Dr. Mendel, of Berlin, has lately published a clinical 
study of this neurosis, his observations being made upon 
the women of the working population in and about Essen. 
He found large numbers of women who consumed over a 
pound of coffee in a week, and some men drank consider- 
ably more, besides beer and wine. The leading symp- 
toms were profound depression of spirits, and fre- 
quent headacnes, with insomnia. A strong dose of coffee 
would relieve this for a time, then it would return. The 
muscles would become weak and trembling, and the 
hands would tremble when at rest. An increasing aver- 
sion to labor and any steady work was noticeable. The 
heart's action was rapid and irregular, and palpitations 
and a heavy feeling in the precordial region were present. 
Dyspepsia of an extreme nervous type was also present. 
Acute rosacea was common in these cases. These symp- 
toms constantly grow worse, and ar« only relieved by 
large quantities of coffee, generally of the infusion. In 
some cases the tincture was used. The victims suffer so 
seriously that they dare not abandon it for fear of death. 
Where brandy is taken, only temporary relief follows. 
The face becomes sallow, and the hands and feet cold, 
and an expression of dread and agony settles over the 
countenance, only relieved by using strong doses of coffee. 
In all these cases acute inflammations are likely to appear 
any time. An injury of any part of the body is the start- 
ing point for inflammations of an erysipelatous charac- 
ter. Melancholy and hysteria are present in all cases. 
Coffee inebriates are more common among the neurasthe- 
nics, and are more concealed because the effects of exces- 
sive doses of coffee are obscure and largely unknown. 
Many opium and alcoholic cases have an early history of 
excessive use of coffee, and are always more degenerate 
and difficult to treat. A very wide field for future study 
opens up in this direction.— T/ic Quarterly Journal of 
Inebriety, April, 1890. 



LUNGE'S GAS VOLUMETEB. 



PROP. LtJNGE, whose valuable nitrometer, either in its 
original form or in the modifications proposed by 
himself or by Prof. Allen, is now too well known to re- 
(luire renewed description, has recently added a further 
improvement, which renders the use of the instrument in- 
dependent of temperature* pressure, or other conditions* 
and enables the operator to read off the volume of gas at 
once as compared with the standard. 

The improvement consists in this, that between the 
gas-generating tube A and the open balance tube C 
there is interposed a third tube, B, ending above in a 
globe with accurately ground glass stopcock. This 
globe is of such a capacity that it will hold 100 C.c. to a 
mark situated a short distance inside of the tube. Below 
this mark the graduation, in one-tenth C.c, is con- 
tinued for 30 to 40 C.c. further. The instrument is ad- 
justed, when it is to be used, by observing the barometer 
and thermometer, and finding (by calculation, or, more 
conveniently, from tables) the volume which 100 C.c. of 
dry air would occupy under the existing barometric and 
thermonietric conditions. The tube is then raised or low- 
ered, with open stopcock, until the level of the mercury 
is at the exact point indicating this volume, and the stop- 
cock then closed. If the stopcock is tight, the confined 
volume of air furnishes— when the liquids in tubes A and 
C are brought to a level— the reduction of the liberated 
gas to 0** C. and 760 Mm. pressure. 

When moist gases are to be measured in the nitrome- 
ter A, a drop of water must be introduced in the globe of 
B. But when dry gases are given off in the nitrometer — 
for instance, when nitrogen dioxide is given off over sul- 
phuric acid— a drop of the latter must be put in the globe. 





Lunge's Qas Vohimeter. 

In the former case, when a drop of water is added, the 
tension of aqueous vapor at the existing temperature 
must be deducted from the barometric reading. 

The three tubes are held by strong clamps on a stout 
stand, and the rubber tubing must oe very strong and 
durable. The level of the mercury in tube B must be ad- 
justed every day, or before every series of experiments. 
The quantity of air locked up in it is such that it would 
be exactly 100 C.c. at 0" C. and 760 Mm. pressure. Hence 
it is only necessary to lift or depress the tube C suffi- 
ciently, while the stopcock of B is open, to bring the 
mercury exactly to the mark 100. 

Assuming that some nitrogen determination has been 
made (for instance, in urea) in tube A. When the gene- 
ration of gas has ceased, the middle tube B is raised or 
lowered until the mercury stands exactly at 100, and 
clamped fast in this jyosition. The next object is to ad- 
just A so that the liquid in it will be on a level with that 
of the mercury in B, so, however, that the latter remains 
at 100. This is accomplished by raising C. It is usually 
necessary to make several readjustments before the 
liquids in A and B are exactly alike with the mercury 
at 100. 

The above apparatus is intended primarily for opera- 
tions in which mercury is used as filling liquid for the 
tubes. If another liquid besides mercury is used in the 
generating tube, the weight of it must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

The use of this form of gas volumeter renders all calcu- 
lated tables for reducing the various gases to volume at 
normal temperature and pressure unnecessary. 

The apparatus is manufactured by C. Desaga in Heidel 
berg. Prof. Lunge has arranged that the manufacturer 
will be enabled to sell ready-prepared air-volume tubes, 
which need not be adjustea by the purchaser.— After 
Chem, Centralbl, 
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Cologne Water. 

TlaB following formulse are given by Hager in his latest 
work, ** Manuale Pharmaceuticum " (6th edit., 8vo, Leip- 
zig, 1890, Parti.): 

I. Oil of Lavender, finest 1 part. 

'* ** Roeemary 1 ** 

" •*Neroli... » 5 parts. 

"'•Lemon 15 " 

♦* ** Bergamot 50 " 

Alcohol [deodorized].... 1,000 ** 

Mix, set aside for one month in a dark place, then filter. 

XL Oil of Lavender, finest 2 Qm. 

•• " Neroli 1 

** " Peppermint 0.5 

•• " Lemon 20 

" •* Bergamot 60 

Musk 0.088 

Alcohol [deodorized] 1 ,200 

Mix, set aside a few days, repeatedly shaking, then fil- 
ter. The musk is to be saturated with a little of the water 
before being added. 

Macerate 7,500 Gm. of the alcohol with the aromatics, 
properly comminuted if solid. Then distil and collect 
5,000 Gm. To the residue in the still add 3,000 Gm. more 
of alqohol and distil again. [The distillate may be suit- 
ably diluted.] 

III. Oil of Lavender, finest 2 Gm. 

•« ♦♦ Neroli 2 

•♦ '♦ Lemon 10 

** ** Bergamot 25 

Musk 0.015- 

Alcohol [deodorized] 500 

Directions same as in preceding. 

IV. The following is to be prepared by distillation: 

Nutmeg 5 Gm. 

Cardamom 5 ** 

Cinnamon 5 *' 

Melissa [herb] 50 " 

Vanilla 2.5 *• 

Coriander 5 ** 

Oil of Bergamot 80 ** 

" •* Lemon 15 ** 

" •* Lavender 15 *' 

•♦ *• Thyme 10 •* 

** ** Rosemary 5 *' 

•• "Cloves 2 ** 

" "Neroli 1.5 " 

Balsam Peru 5 " 

Storax [Uquid] 5 

Alcohol [deodorized] q. s. 



India-Bubber Plasters. 

Messrs. A. SoHNSBaANS and M. Corneille, pharma- 
cists of the Town Hospital of Strassburg, state that they 
have for some time past been experimenting with a view 
to replacing purchased caoutchouc plaster with plasters 
made more economicedly on the premises, and in this they 
claim to have succeeded, plasters made according to the 
formulse published by them being actually in use and 
much appreciated in the clinic of the hospital. 

The method of operating is described as very simple, 
requiring no special apparatus, and such as to be remu- 
nerative in au ordinary pharmaceutical laboratory. As 
the number of preparations that can be made with advan- 
tage by the pharmacist is daily decreasioe, the authors 
considered it desirable to let the result of their experi- 
ments be known. 

The basis of the plasters adopted is a mixture of lano- 
lin, benzoated tallow, caoutchouc, and dammar resin in 
variable proportions. The proportions of caoutchouc 
and dammar resin .are kept as small as possible consis- 
tent with securing a good culherent mass; the lanolin and 
tallow preponderate, which excludes irritating action 
upon the skin. A slight addition of glvcerin prevents 
the plaster from becoming dry and brittle under the ac- 
tion of the atmosphere. 

The caoutchouc is incorporated in the form of a solu- 
tion, which is made bjr macerating the flake india rubber 
of commerce in five times its weight of benzin, with fre- 
quent agitation. The india rubber swells up at first 
considerably, but dissolves entirely after three or four 
days. The following are the formulae adopted, and the 
manner of operating: 

Zinc Oxide Plaster (20 per cent). 

Dammar Resin 20 parts. 

Benzoated Tallow 25 •♦ 

Lanolin 15 '* 

Caoutchouc 8 " 

Glycerin. 12 ** 

Zinc Oxide 20 *♦ 

The resin is melted over a bare fire ; then the tallow is 
added, and the whole is strained through three or four 



thicknesses of gauze. With this mass, whilst still liquid, 
the lanolin and caoutchouc solution are incorporated 
under continual agitation. A very homogeneous mass is 
thus obtained, which is heated with the necessary pre- 
cautions, over a water-bath, to eliminate the benzin. 
After complete evaporation of the benzin, which on the 
large scale can be recovered by distillation, the zinc 
oxide, previously made into a fine paste with the gly- 
cerin, is added. When the mass is unifonn it is allowed 
to stand for a time, while warm, to permit bubbles of air 
to escape, and it is then spread upon shirting. The mass 
should not be too warm when spread, or it may soak 
through the shirting; the thickness of the layer should 
be from that of a sheet of writing paper to that of a play- 
ing card. The plaster is dried in the air during t^o or 
three days, then covered with gauze, rolled, and wrapped 
in paper. 

Mercury Floater (20 per cent). 

Dammar Resin 25 parts. 

Benzoated Tallow 12 '* 

White Wax 16 *♦ 

Lanolin 20 ** 

Caoutchouc 8 ** 

Metallic Mercury 20 ** 

The mercurv is extinguished with the lanolin. The 
mixture, which is at first light gray, darkens during the 
trituration, and finally becomes blue gray. The resin is 
melted with the tallow and wax, strained through ^uze, 
the solution of caoutchouc added, and the benzin driven 
off on a water-bath * to this warm mixture the mercurial 
lanolin is added ana the whole worked up together. It is 
then allowed to stand at a gentle heat for tne escape of 
air bubbles, and the mass is spread when it has almost 
lost fluidity. The plasters are kept in tin boxes in a cool 
place. 

Mercury and Zinc Plaster (20 : 10 per cent). 

Dammar Resin 20 parts. 

Benzoated Tallow 12 ** 

White Wax 10 " 

Caoutchouc 8 ** 

Lanolin 20 «* 

Mercury 20 " 

ZincOxide ,.10 " 

The mercury is extinguished with the lanolin, the zinc 
oxide rubbed in and then added to the lukewarm mix- 
ture of the other constituents. 

Iodoform Plaster (20 per cent). 

Dammar Resin.. 15 parts. 

Benzoated Tallow 80 

Lanolin 20 

Caoutchouc 5 

Glycerin 10 

Iodoform .20 

Prepared in the same way as the zinc plaster. The 
iodoform is triturated with the glycerin and added to the 
mass, suitablv cooled to avoid the volatilization of the 
iodoform. The plaster is preserved in tin cases. 

Boracic Acid Plaster (20 per cent). 

Dammar Resin 20 parts. 

Benzoated Tallow 26 ** 

White Wax 16 " 

Caoutchouc 8 ** 

Lanolin 12 ** 

Boracic Acid 20 " 

The resin, tallow, cmd wax are melted together, and 
the solution of .caoutchouc added to the mixture while 
still liquid. After driving off the benzin on a water-bath, 
the boracic acid, rubbed up with the lanolin, is tho- 
roughly incorporated with the mass. 

The formula for Salicylic Acid Plaster corresponds to 
that for Boracic Acid Plaster. 

Ichthyol Plaster (20 per cent). 

Dammar Resin 20 parts. 

Benzoated Tallow 20 " 

White Wax 20 " 

Caoutchouc 8 ** 

Lanolin 12 '* 

Ichthyol (Ichthyol-Sodium) 20 " 

The ichthyol is melted upon a water-bath with the 
lanolin and incorporated with the liquid mixture of the 
other constituents. — Pharm. Jour,^ from Jour, d, Pharm, 
von ElsasS'Lothringen, 



Antipyrin Inoompatibility.— M. Tardy, a French 
pharmaceutical assistant, says that in a mixture contaui- 
mg antipyrin and carbolic acid an insoluble oily liquid 
will separate, and that the upper and waterjr layer will 
contain most of the antipyrin, and the lower, oily stratum 
will contain most of the carbolic acid; that both are 
somewhat altered in appearance and odor, and that the 
properties of both are probably impaired. 
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CoametioB for the Fhysioian. 

The secrets of the toilet, the arts by which lovely wo- 
man hides incipient corrugations, effaces blemishes, and 
softens and beautifies her cutaneous apparatus and its 
appendages generally, are rarely investi^ted by the phy- 
sician. He contents himself with removing some particu- 
larly obtrusive mark, pulling out superfluous hairs, or 
trying, with spirits and Spanish flies, to fasten in the too 
deciduous hair. Dr. H. Paschkis, of Vienna, however, 
has attempted to inaugurate a new era in this line, and 
has written a book, ** Kosmetik fiir Aerzte," which is in- 
tended to enable the physician to add to the aesthetic en- 
joyment as well as physical welfare of humanity. Pasch- 
kis' book is said by a reviewer in the Deutsche Medizinal 
Zeitung to be a thoroughl^r scientific one. Its formulsB 
are based upon dermatological knowledge and pharma- 
cetM^ical experience. As illustrations we are given four 
formulae for that popular domestic article, ** cold cream." 

One of them is as follows : 

3 Lanolini ; ... 10.0 

Boracis 1.0 

Aquaa Rosmarini 100.0 

M. Sig. : Lanolin milk. 

A formula for seborrhcea is the following: 

19 Potassii Carbonatis 10.0 

Aquae Destillat a lOO.O 

Olei Cinnamomi gtt. 2.0 

Olei RosmariQi gt. 1.0 

M. 

For warts our scientific book of beauty prescribes: 

19 Acidi Saltcylici 5.0 

Collodii 20.0 

M. 

For sweating feet, 5 to 10 per cent solutions of chromic 
acid are recommended. 

For dandruff and baldness there are, of course, numer- 
ous prescriptions ; but, we regret to say, no specific is an- 
nounced. For a simple wash, as preventive of dandruff, 
we find : 

9 Potassii Carbonatis .*. 2.0 

AquflB 100.0 

The formula for Hebra's' dandruff water is also given, 
viz.: 

3 Spts. Athens 100.0 

Tinct. Beozoini 16.0 

M. 

Mouth washes and tooth powders are given, the author 
warning his readers especially against the use of salicy- 
lic acid for these purposes. 

We have not space to describe the merits of Dr. Pasch- 
kis^ work in further detail. But it is* evident that, 
equipped therewith, the physician can enter on even terms 
the contest against the balms of Recamier, the secret 
washes of Lola Montez, and the roborant lotions of the 
Sutherland and other sisters.- Med, Rec. 



Examination of Crude Phenol and Cresol. 

It is pointed out that the method of testing crude phe- 
nols and cresols, by shaking with a double volume of 9- 
per-cent soda and measuring the volume of undissolved 
liquid, either with or without the addition of light petro- 
leum, is untrustworthy because, firstly, the quantity of 
soda is insufficient for material containing more than 60 
per cent of phenol; secondly, cresol, although insoluble 
in petroleum in the presence of water, is soluble when the 
petroleum contams 10 to 20 per cent of coal-tar oils; more- 
over, the higher homologues of cresol are soluble in any 
case ; thirdly, the water in the crude phenol is taken up 
by the alkali and is reckoned as phenol; and fourthly, 
material containing even 2 to 3 per cent of naphthalene 
gives a perfectly clear solution. The method is more 
workable if 4 volumes of 10-per-cent soda are used, the 
alkaline layer separated, neutralized with dilute acid, 
agitated with a measured volume of benzene (benzol), and 
the volume read off. In Williams' method for examining 
carbolic powders the quantity of alkali is also insufficient 
for treating rich material, whilst in Tidy's method not only 
is this the cs^e, but also the solubility of the coal-tar acids 
in sodium sulphate is overlooked and there is loss by vo- 
latilization of the phenol. In Toth's method the strong 
alkali, of specific gravity 1.260-1.300, gives rise to a strong 
solution of the cresoxides, which dissolve large quantities 
of hydrocarbons; moreover, any light hydrocarbons pre- 
sent could hold the free phenols in suspension, and so pre- 
vent their solution in the alkali. For estimating water in 
crude phenols, agitation of 50 C.c. with 30 to 50 C.c. of 
benzene (benzol) and 30 C.c. of 50-per-cent sulphuric acid 
is recommended ; the sulphuri<; acid is better than calcium 
chloride, which in its turn is better than sodium chloride. 
— W. W. Stavelby, in Chem. Zeit, and J. Chem, Soc, 




CONTimJOUS PBEPABATION OF SYKUPS BY 
COLD SATUBATION. 

MBouvKT, pharmacist of Autun, describes in the lUper- 
. toire de Pharmacie for May an apparatus usecf by 
him for two years past in preparmg syrups by cold satu- 
ration. This apparatus consists of a cylinder, of copper 
or block tin, A, of which the height should be about four 
times its diameter. At about one-fourth of its height it 
is divided into two parts by an open frame, Q, which is 
covered with a strainer. A tube, T, is inserted in the man- 
ner shown, and serves as a gauge of the height of the 
liquid in the cylinder. A stopcock, F, and a cover, C, 
comnlete the apparatus. 

When simple syrup is to be made, the upper chamber 
is filled with cut or coarsely broken 
sugar, and water poured over the same. 
As it flows off by the stopcock the li- 
Quid is returned to the cylinder, and 
this is repeated until it comes off satu- 
rated. When this is the case a fresh 
portion of water is poured on the sugar, 
care being taken tnat the latter shall 
always be in excess. 

M. Bouvet says: ** I have shown the 
dividing frame as conical in shape, be- 
cause it thus affords a larger area of 
filtration; but, aside from this advan- 
tage, a fiat one would answer as well. 
It IS not permanently fixed in the cy- 
linder, but should be of such size that 
when the strainer is put on it and 
turned under the inferior edge it will 
retain its position in the cynnder by 
friction alone. Care should be taken . 
to so arrange the strainer that no 
liquid escapes frt>m the cylinder except through its 
meshes." 

This apparatus may be used in a similar manner for 
preparing other syrups, such as orange fiower, tolu, tar, 
etc. The author states that for more than two years he 
has preserved syrups made with this apparatus in vessels 
covered with nothingbut paper, and there has not been 
the least alteration; neither fermentation, acidity, nor 
mould occurring.— Mtf. Drugg, 



PEBFUME-MAEXNG IN NICE. 

Thb method of making perfumes in Nice is described as 
follows by the British consul in that town: The first pro- 
cess in the manufacture of perfume from fiowers and 
herbs is the extraction of the essential oil by distillation. 
A large copper vessel or alembic is filled with water to 
about two-thirds of its capacity ; the flowers to be treated 
are then introduced, and it is hermetically [sic] closed. 
It is placed on a fire, gas or steam being mostly used for 
this purpose in Nice. Steam is thus generated in the 
cylinder, and is carried by means of a pipe into a second 
cylinder, which is constantly kept replenished with cold 
water, and is furnished with an overflow cock. The pipe, 
in its passage through this second cylinder, assumes the 
form of a coil. This coil ends in a cock at the bottom of 
the cylinder, from which the volatile essence exudes drop 
by drop as the steam becomes condensed in its passage 
througn the coil. 

In this manner the essence is collected in a small glass 
vessel, while at the same time the water containing a 
small portion of the scent, and which still remains in the 
alembic aforesaid, is itself perfumed, and becomes the 
rose water or orange-flower water, etc., of trade. 

All flowers are not susceptible of this treatment; some 
of them, such as jessamine, violet, cassie, and tuberose, 
have to be treated by a different process. 

Of the flowers producing essences the orange flower 
yields 1 Gm. of essence for 1 kilo of flowers. This oil 
IS styled ** neroli," and is the principal essence produced 
in the district between the Var and the Italian frontier. 

There are two processes used for the purpose of extract- 
ing perfume from flowers which do not contain volatile 
essence. 

. The first may be described as the cold process, and the 
second as the hot process. 

The former is generally used for cassie {Acacia Far- 
neaiana)^ jessamine, jonquils, tuberoses, violets, and 
some other flowers. 

Freshly gathered flowers are placed upon a layer of 
pure lard, a quarter of an inch in thickness, spread over 
a sheet of glass about 2 feet square, which is framed in 
wood and forms a tray. These trays, sometimes some 
forty or fifty together, are then piled upon one another, 
the fiowers are changed every twelve, eighteen, or tweniy- 
four hours, according to circumstances, and the process 
is thus continued until the lard is sufficientlv charged 
with perfume. Jessamine and tuberose are frequentlv 
changed as often as fifty times before the lard is consid- 
ered to be sufficiently impregnated, cassie and violets 
from thirty to forty times, and jonquils about twenty 
times only. In the hot process 20 kilos of grease are 
placed in a copper vessel, together with some 5 kilos of 
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flowers; the vessel is then placed over a slow fire, and the 
contents are well stirred. After allowing the compound 
to boil for ten minutes, the vessel is left to cool for some 
hours; an additional 5 kilos of flowei-s are then added, 
and the process is repeated until the fat has absorbed the 
requisite amount of perfume; the hot liquid is then 
poured through a sieve, and the greasy flower paste that 
remains is subjected to hydraulic pressure. It is in these 
two ways that the pommades of trade are produced. 

The machinery used in the production of eoctraits from 
the pommadeaiB very simple, and the only apparatus call- 
ing tor special notice is the batteuse d extraita, by which 
the perfume is conveyed from the impregnated fat into 
the alcohol, and which is shown in our illustration. 



Aristol. 
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The fat is inserted in cylinder C, together with a cer- 
tain amount of alcohol; there are usually four chums 
side b^ side attached to the-same connecting rod R, which 
ends m a wheel connected with the steam engine by 
means of the usual band ; the rod being thus set in rapid 
motion, the eccentric E lifts, depresses, and rotates the 
wheel W, which sets the piston P rotating, and alter- 
nately rising and falling at the same time. Fig. 2 shows 
the portion of the piston rod which is contained in the 
cylinder, and to which horizontal flanges are attached, 
and it will be readily seen that the churning process ob- 
tained by their rotating, at the same time that they rise 
and fall through the mass of fat and alcohol, is of a most 
efficient nature. — Chem. and Drugg, 

Note on Sappositories. 

We reprint here some practical remarks on supposito- 
ries from a paper by F. A. Hocking and £. Brooke, read 
at a recent evening meeting of the School of Pharmacy 
Students* Association (after Pharm. Joum.) 

Suppositories are sometimes required of a size for which 
the ordinary 15-grain mould is unsuitable; in such cases 
recourse must be had to extemporaneous moulds, some 
ideas for which, suggested by various writers, may not 
be out of place here. 

A piece of clay fiattened out, and holes formed by a 
piece of wood conical at one end, forms a fairly good 
mould ; but suppositories thus formed require trimming. 
Hard paraffin may be treated and uoed in the same man- 
ner. Paper fashioned into cones, and placed in sand 
or other convenient material, forms a very ready and con- 
venient device. Lead foil may be substituted for paper 
with advantage. A small test tube, filed through at the 
bottom and embedded in sand, is another method, the 
suppository being expelled by a glass rod. 

For makine a hollow gelatin suppository the same 
method may be adopted as is used for gelatin capsules, 
which is as follows: A glass tube, with an oval bulb at 
one end, is dipped into the liquid gelatin mass, taken out, 
cooled, and tne process repeatea several times until a 
sufficient coating has been obtained. The suppository is 
released by sharply drawing a knife round the neck of 
the bulb and drawing off the coating; it may then be 
treated like a hollow cocoa-butter suppository. 

A piece of glass tubing, with one end widened to form 
a funnel and the other end inserted in sand, forms a 
convenient bougie mould, from which the bougie may be 
expelled by a glass rod, and the end rounded by the 
fingers. 

Other methods will doubtless suggest themselves to the 
mind of the ingenious pharmacist. 

In the choice of a base, several requirements must be 
borne in mind. The suppository should melt at the tem- 
perature of the body, aibout 98** F., and at the same time 
it should be firm and rigid, so as to permit of its being 
handled without detriment to its shape. A minor but 
still important point must not be forgotten— namely, in 
regard to the time the base will remain without becoming 
rancid, and also its behavior towards active drugs with 
which it may be incorporated. 



AoooRDiNQ to Eichhoff, this is the voluminous reddish- 
brown, amorphous precipitate which occurs when an 
aqueous solution of iodine in iodide of potassium is treated 
with thymol dissolved in a solution of caustic soda. It is 
di-thymol -iodide^ and contains about 45 to 46 per cent of 
iodine. It is said to be, like chrysarobin, an active but 
harmless remedy in psoriasis, mycosis, lupus, etc. 

The Chemist and Druggist reports the following difficul- 
ties connected with its use : It seems that the iodine it 
contains has an irrepressible roving tendency, which leads 
it to seek independence and select combinations to iteovni 
taste from its surroundings. For this reason it decom- 
poses with starch, and therefore cannot be employed in 
conjunction with the starch paste which is so favorite an 
application in skin diseases. It is also incompatible with 
all bodies which have a strong affinit^r for iodine, as caus- 
tic alkalies, carbonates of the alkalieR, corrosive subli- 
mate, metallic oxides, ammonia, etc. This, of course, re- 
stricts very considerably the use of the remedy, which 
can only be prescribed as a simple ointment with lanolin, 
in ethereal solution, or dissolved in oil.«* 

Another exchange furnishes the following illustrative 
formulae : 

FOR PAINTma ON THE SKIN. 

1. Aristol 1 part. 

Flexible Collodion 9 parts. 

MiXj and dispense in a dark-colored bottle. 

2. Aristol 1 part. 

Olive Oil ^ 2 parts. 

Lanolin 7 parts. 

Dissolve the aristol in the oil and mix with the lanolin. 

Aristol bougies, suppositories, pessaries, etc., are made 
with cocoa butter in the usual way. 

Dr. Eichhoff (Monata, f. prakt. Dermat., No. 2, 1890) be- 
lieves the drug to be harmless, and preferable to iodoform 
so far as it is odorless. He finds it equal to iodoform in 
aU cases in which he has tried it, excepting chancroid. It 
acts more slowly than chrysarooin or pyrogallic acid in 
cases of psoriasis, but has the advantage of not possessing 
the poisonous properties of the latter nor the disagreeable 
effects of the former. In parasitic skin diseases it is equal 
to other known remedies and is not irritating. In ulcers 
of the leg and in the ulcers of the tertiary stage of syphilis 
it causes more rapid healing than anv other known ex- 
ternal remedy, and he considers it to be superior to any 
other known external agent for the treatment of lupus. 
Dr. Eichhoff used a 10-per-cent ointment made with a 
petrolate.— -Br. Med. Jour,, May 24th. 

Paracresotinate of Soda. 

Paracresotinate of soda, a new antipyretic, is a fine, 
crystalline powder and has a bitter although not unplea- 
sant taste. It is soluble in 24 parts of hot water, and is 
not precipitated when the water becomes eold. Accord- 
ing to the Journal de Medecine, March 23d, 1890, doses of 
48 to 60 grains produce no ill effects upon healthy ani- 
mals. Free perspiration is usually caused by it, but 
otherwise no effect upon the digestive functions or upon 
the temperament is noted. In about half an hour after 
its administration the urine will assume a violet hue, due 
to the action of chloride of ii*on, which may be traced in 
the urine for thirtj' hours. Paracresotinate of soda has been 
used in various febrile diseases incident to childhood, and 
in every case the drug proved itself of unquestionable 
value as a reliable antipyretic. Its action was especially 
beneficial in cases of acute gastro-intestinal catarrn occur- 
ring in very young children. The following formula is re- 
commended : 

9 Paracresotinate of Soda 15 to 80 grains. 

Laudanum. . . . .* 2 to 4 drops. 

Oognac 16 minims. 

Simple Syrup. 1^ fluidrachmfl. 

Distilled, Water 7 fluidrachms. 

Mix, and ^ive one teaspoonful every two hours. 

As an antipyretic, 15-grain doses given three times, one 
hour apart (Cor a child of 12), would cause a fall of tempe- 
rature of 2* to 2i^ Fahrenheit within two to four hours.— 
Med. and Surg. Rep., June 7th, 1890. 

•»• 

Dr. Warburg in Poverty and Distress.— The Chemist 
and Druggist of June 14th brings a communication from 
Mr. Sydney Holland, of 44 Bryanston Square, W., Lon 
don, informing the readers of the journal that Dr. War- 
burg, so well known to the professions of medicine and 
pharmacy, is living in great poverty. He is at present 
eighty-six years old, and has two widowed daughters, 
each with children, to support. The writer accidentally 
met one of these daughters and found her almost starv- 
ing, her children ill, and the father quite unable to help 
her, owing to his own poverty. Dr. Warburg received 
£200 from the government in 1882 in recognition of the 
great value of his invention (Warburg's tincture), but 
this has been used up. Mr. Holland has so far collected 
£100 for his use, but would like to bring it up to such a 
sum that he cai^ pay him and his family about 30 8hl^ 
lings per week. After his death the I'emainder is to be 
left to his children. It is hoped the laudable object win 
be accomplished. 
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Peptones of Meat. 



Meat that has gone through the process of complete 
peptonization is now recognized as a valuahle agent in 
cases of weakness and debilitated digestion. The value 
of such u preparation depends, of course, upon the pre- 
sence of well-defined bodies, chief of which are peptone, 
albumose, and gelatin, along with other soluble and pre- 
digested albuminoids. A method which has for its object 
the determination of the amount of these constituents 
has recently been communicated to the Revue Interna- 
tionale dea Falsifications^ part x., p. 169, by M. Alphonse 
Denaever. The difiSculty nitherto, it appears, has been 
to isolate the gelatin-chondrin, as the author calls it. 
The albuminoids are more or less closely allied, and but 
few reagents precipitate one apart from the other. The 
separation, however, may now be brought about, so the 
author claims, easily ana with comparative rapidity by 
adopting the following briefly sketched plan. First, pre- 
cipitation of the peptone of meat with the double iodide 
of mercury and potassium, which thi'ows down only the 
albumose ; the filtrate after concentration is then treated 
with excess of saturated solution of ammonium sulphate, 
and the mixture gradually brought to boiling heat. This 
results in the coagulation of the gelatin upon the walls 
of the vessel containing it. Eapid weishing with cold 
water removes the small quantity of entangled iodide, 
but still leaves a little sulphate. It is then dried and 
weighed, and subsequently dissolved in hot water, and 
the ammonium sulphate determined by means of stan- 
dard barium chloride (normal) and deducted from the 
first weight found. This is apparently the novel feature 
of the method. Second, precipitation with saturated 
ammonium sulphate, which gives albumose and gelatin. 
Both are thrown upon a tared filter, washed with the 
sulphate, dried, and weighed. The adhering sulphate is 
determined as in the first case, and deducted. Third, 
preliminary treatment with 95jf alcohol to take up krea- 
tin, kreatinin, urea, sarcolactic acid, etc., the amount of 
which may be got at by filtering the alcohol, evaporat- 
ing, and weighing the residue. The portion insoluble in 
spirit is dissolved in water and precipitated with phospho- 
tungstic acid, which throws down albumose, peptone, 
and gelatin. These are dried and weighed* on a tared 
filter; the ash is afterwards determined and the weight 
deducted. As will be seen at a glance from these data, 
the amount of each constituent may be readily calculated. 
Practice will show how far the method may he depended 
upon ; it certainly appears to be convenient in operation, 
and the author has obtained results agreeing closely with 
those obtained from the estimation of the nitrogen. Ap- 
pended are some of the results obtained, which give also 
an idea of the relative composition of different com- 
mercial preparations. 



Designation. 


Peptone of 

purmed meat 

albumen. 


Peptone of 
egg albumen. 


Peptone 

direct from 

meat. 


Peptone 


87.675 

81.800 

None. 

5.525 

.8.285 

10.250 

9.965 


34.700 
58.850 
None. 
5.980 
1.025 
4.625 
8.980 


25.857 


AlbumoBe 


15.964 


Gelatin 


9.826 


Definite compounds. ........ 


29.972 


Mineralsalts 

Water 

Insoluble 


18.886 
None. 
None. 







^Lancet^ May 31st. 



The Cassis Trade in Burgundy. 

By the short name "cassis" they mean in France a 
pleasant sort of cordial made with black currants, which 
at first was considered to be possessed of remarkable 
medicinal properties, but is now used like curacao or ani- 
sette, and occasionally employed in pharmacy for disguis- 
ing ill-tasting medicines. Somehow luxuriant Burgundy 
has secured almost a monopoly of the cassis trade, with 
Dijon as its headquarters. In 1841 there was but one 
firm there, with tne appropriate name of Lagoutte, 
which, starting with the output of a hundred gallons, 
turneo out three years later six thousand gallons. Such 
success attracted competitors by the score. In 1860 there 
were 29 firms, with an aggregate production of 76,000 gal- 
lons, and last year Dijon alone had 84 cordial manufactur- 
ing firms, estimated to place on the market one million 
gallons a year. The price of the berry, of which about 40 
ounces go to the gallon of cordial, has considerably varied 
since 1841. It was at first 3«. a hundredweight, gradually 
rose to 30«. in 1858, and is now worth 12«. to 158. Nowa- 
days they use the fresh berrv almost altogether, and 
jealously guard the secret of tneir formulsB. But some 
old Burgundian recipes, of the time when cassis was a 
medicine, are not without interest, and no doubt would 
yield a first-rate cordial, if a little expensive. They made 
two sorts, the red and the green, according to the follow- 
ing f ormiil8B : 



RBD OASSIS. 

Black Currants (withered on the bush) 1 pint 

Brandy 4 pinte. 

Sugar 2 pounds. 

Water or Wine 2 pints. 

Infuse the berries in the brandy, press out the marc, 
add the syrup, set aside for a while, and filter. 

QR£EN CASSIS. 

Fresh Black-Currant Leaves 6 ounces. 

Rectified Wine-Alcohol 35 ** 

Water 35 *• 

Sugar 35 ** 

Orange-flower Water 1 ounce. 

Macerate the leaves in the alcohol, prees out the liquor, 
and wash the leaves with one-half of the water; with the 
other half make a syrup, add it and the orange-flower 
water to the tincture, ana filter. 

For the ereen cordial it is unfortunate that in some 
countries black-currant leaves should have a bad smell, 
and in others no smell at all. The berries, on the con- 
trary, while not being everywhere equally fragrant, gen- 
erally make a pleasant cordial. 



Capsules for Treatment of Gonorrhosa; 

In the Medical News for June 14th, Dr. J. W. White, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, recommends the use of 
the following mixture, in capsules, for treatment of acute 
urethritis. In about two-thirds of his cases the discharge 
ceased within a week. In the majority it was necessary 
also to use an injection, and for this he recommends 2 to 
10 grains of sulpho-carbolate of zinc in a 10 to 15-per-cent 
solution of peroxide of hydrogen. 

Salol 3i grains. 

Oleoresin of Oubebs 6 " 

Balsam of Copaiba (Para) 10 " 

Pepsin 1 grain. 



The Salts of Hypoiodous Acid. 

Knowing, as we do, that iodine is able to displace chlo- 
rine from chlorates, forming the more stable iodates, we 
should naturally expect that the iodine compounds con- 
taining a relatively smaller proportion of oxygen would 
still, to some extent at least, exhibit a greater stability 
than the corresponding chlorine compounds. 

The hypochlorites are very unstable, but are still capa- 
ble of practical use, and therefore we might very reason- 
ably expect that the hypoiodites would be suflSciently sta- 
ble for preservation and use. Experience shows this to be 
the case. The hypoiodites which I have prepared and ex- 
amined as being useful in medicme are tnose of calcium, 
pot£issium, and sodium. 

The solution of calcium hypoiodite, which is analogous 
to a solution of the chlorine compound commonly known 
as bleaching lime, has been in use for some little time 
now under the name of ''Liquor calcis iodinatse.^' It is 
an excellent cmd almost tasteless preparation for internal 
administration. It is much superior to the tincture of 
iodine, when it is desired to administer free iodine, be- 
cause the iodine is not set free until it reaches the acid 
stomach, and thus the action of iodine on the mouth and 
throat is avoided. Wishing to obtain a stronger solution 
for antiseptic purposes, I have recently been examining 
the hypoiodites of potassium and sodium. These, like the 
analogous hypochlorites, are obtained only in conjunction 
with tne iodides in equal molecules (KI -i- KOI), etc. 

The potassium hypoiodite (Liquor potassae iodinatae) af- 
fords a most useful antiseptic and parasiticide solution. 
Each oimce of this solution contains about 28 grains of 
iodine, in the form of hypoiodite of potassium, which is at 
once decomposed, yielding free iodine, by any dilute acid. 
This liquid, containing so large a proportion of iodine in 
so loosely combined a form, is obviously a most powerful 
antiseptic. The ease with which it gives up its iodine is 
shown by the fact that the acidity of paper or calico is 
often enough to set free iodine, which colors the starch 
present. Acidity of the skin in some cases has a similar 
effect. 

Liquor potassae iodinatae can be applied undiluted to 
the unbroken skin, but causes smarting, unless diluted, 
when applied to a raw surface. Liq . potassae iod inat ae can 
also be given internally in small doses (5 or 10 minims) 
diluted. 

The hypoiodites, when shaken up with olive oil, form 
soaps, propenyl hypoiodite [CtH»(OI)t] being probably 
formed instead of propenyl alcohol or glycerin [C»H»- 
(OH)t], as happens when fats are saponified by the caustic 
alkalies. 

The soapy liniment formed by shaking together equal 

Earts of Liquor potassae iodinatae and olive oil is a much 
etter preparation than the ** Linimentum potassii iodidi 
cum sapone," B. P., since it contains iodine in a much 
more active form. A dilute acid added to this liniment 
sets free the iodine.— Hugh Woods, M.D., in Br, Med, 
Joum. 
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Compound BeUadonna Liniment. 



Dr. John C. Berry recommends in the Medical Record 
of June 14th, 1890, the employment of the following lini- 
ment for the relief of pain in rheumatic affections. 

It is composed of liniment of belladonna, 7 parts, and 1 
part of chloroform of belladonna. The British formulae 
for the above are : 

Belladonna Liniment,— V&TQo\B.iQ 20 ounces of powdered 
belladonna root with rectified spirit, dissolving in the 
percolate 1 ounce of camphor, and obtaining 30 ounces of 
liniment. 

Chloroform of Belladonna,— twenty ounces of bruised 
belladonna root are macerated with li ounces of strong so- 
lution of ammonia and 20 ounces of distilled water (pre- 
viously mixed) for four hours ; dry, and reduce to No. 40 
powder. Macerate for twenty-four hours in 20 ounces of 
chloroform in a percolator provided with a tap. then per- 
colate slowly, adding more chloroform imtil 30 ounces are 
obtained. 

The method of application is to dilute this compound 
with 1 to 2 parts of pure chloroform and apply by sprin- 
kling it on spongio-piline wrung out of hot water. This is 
then applied firmly to the affected joint for five minutes 
and followed with cotton and oiled silk. 



Tasteless Fluid Extract of Casoara Sagrada. 

Parts. 

Cascara Sagrada, in No. 40 powder 100 

Magnesia, calcined 1 

Alcohol 100 

Water q. s. 100 

Mix the alcohol and water in the proportions of 2 parts 
of alcohol to 3 parts of water, and moisten the mixed 
powder thoroughly with the menstruum, then let it stand 
until the bitterness has disappeared, and pack in a cylin- 
drical percolator, not too firmlj, and pour on the men- 
struum. When the liquid begins to drop from the perco- 
lator, close the lower orifice and proceed according to the 
U. S. Pharmacopoeia method of preparing fluid extracts. 

This extract carefully prepared haSj according to Mr. 
H. M. Beck, a pleasant taste, and is quite as active as the 
bitter fluid extract. Mr. Beck states that the tonic prop- 
erty of the bitter extract may be destroyed hj the mag- 
nesia, but this can be remedied by combimng it witn 
some substance having tonic properties, such as nux 
vomica or cinchona. The organic constituents of taste- 
less extract are volatile and fixed oils, a yellow crystalline 
and sublimable substance, glucose, brown coloring mat- 
ter, yellow, red, and brown resins, tannin, and a second 
crystalline substance.— [Proceed. Calif, Pharm, Soc,] 
Chem, and Drugg, 

The Therapeutio .Uses and Toxio Efi^ts of Cannabis 
Indiea. 

A VALUABLE Contribution to the literature of Indian 
hemp is.a paper with this title, published in the Lancet 
for March 22d, 1890, by Dr. J. Russell Reynolds. In ex- 
plaining the occasional toxic effects of this drug, two 
things must be remembered : First, that, by its nature 
and the forms of its administration. Cannabis indiea is 
subject to great variations in strength. Extracts and 
tinctures cannot be made uniform, oecause the hemp 
grown at different seasons and in different places varies 
m the amoimt of the active therapeutic principle. It 
should always be obtained from the same source, and the 
minimum dose should be given at first and gradually and 
cautiously increased. The second important fact to keep 
in view is that individuals differ widely in their relations 
to various medicines and articles of diet— perhaps to none 
more than to substances of vegetable origin, such as tea, 
coffee, iijecacuanha, digitalis, nux vomica, and the like. 
In addition to the purity of the drug, the possibility of 
idiosyncrasy must be borne in mind as calling for caution 
in giving Indian hemp. By gradually increasing the dose 
and habituating the organism to its use, the use of Can- 
nabis indiea may be pushed to 3 or 4 grains at a dose with 
positive advantage. But in Dr. Reynolds' experience a 
grain would bring about toxic effects in the majority of 
healthy adults ; and a quarter of a grain has done the 
same, but never a fifth, which is the proper amount with 
which to begin the use of the drugamong grown persons, 
a tenth of a grain being the proper initial dose for chil- 
dren. The best preparation for administration is the tinc- 
ture— 1 grain to 20 or 10 minims— dropped on sugar or 
bread. The minimum dose should be given, as before 
stated, repeated every four or si^ hours, and gradually 
increased every third or fourth day, until either relief is 
obtained or the drug is proved useless. With such pre- 
cautions. Dr. Reynolds states he has never met with toxic 
effects and rarely failed to ascertain in a short space of 
time the value or uselessness of the drug. 

Its most important results are to be found in the mental 
sphere, as, for instance, in senile insomnia with wander- 
ing. An elderly person (perhaps with brain softening) 
is fidgety at night, goes to bed, gets up, thinks he has 
some appointment to keep, that he must dress and go out. 



Day, with its stimuli and real occupations, finds him 
quite rational again. Nothing can compare in utility to 
a moderate dose of Indian hemp at bedtime— a quarter to 
a third of a grain of the extract. In alcoholic subjects it 
is uncertain and rarely useful. In melancholia it is some- 
times serviceable in converting depression into exal- 
tation ; but, unless the case has merged into senile 
degeneration. Dr. Reynolds does not now employ Can- 
nabis indiea. It is worse than useless in any form of 
mania. In the occasional night restlessness of general 

Saretics and of sufferers from the ** temper disease" of 
[arshall Hall, whether children or adults, it has proved 
eminently useful. 

In painful affections, such as neuralgia, neuritis, and 
migraine. Dr. Reynolds considers hemp by far the most 
useful of drugs, even when the disease is of years' dura- 
tion. In neuritis the remedy is useful only in con jimction 
with other treatment, and is a most valuable adjunct to 
mercury, iodine, or other drugs^ as it is in neuralgia when 
given with arsenic, quinine, or iron, if either is required. 
Many victims of diabolical migraine have for years kept 
their sufferings in abeyance by taking hemp at tne 
threatening or onset of the attack. In sciatica, myo- 
dynia, gastrodynia, enteralgia, tinnitus aurium, muscse 
volitantes, and every kind of so-called hysterixjal pain. 
Cannabis indiea is without value. On the other hand, it 
relieves the lightning pains of ataxia, and also the multi- 
form miseries of the gouty, such as tingling, formica- 
tion, numbness, and other parsesthesiae. 

In clonic spasm, whether epileptoid or choreic, hemp is 
of great service. In the eclampsia of children or adults, 
from worms, teething (the first, second, or third denti- 
tion), it gives relief by itself in many cases. Many cases 
of so-called epilepsy in adults— epileptoid convulsions, 
due often to gross organic nerve-centre lesions — are 
greatly helped oy Cannabis indiea when they are not 
affected by the bromides or other drugs. Take, for in- 
stance, violent convulsions in an overfed man, who is 
attacked during sleep, a few hours after a hearty supper, 
the attacks recurring two or three times an hour lor a 
day or two, in spite of ** clearing the primse viae " or using 
bromine or some other classic arug. These attacks may 
be stopped at once with a full dose of hemp. In brain tu- 
mors or other maladies in the course of which epileptoid 
seizures occur, followed by coma, the coma being followed 
by delirium— first ^uiet, then violent— the delirium time 
after time passing into convulsions, and the whole gamut 
being repeated, Indian hemp will at once cut short such ab- 
normal activities, even when all other treatment has fedled. 
In genuine epilepsy it is of no avail. In cases where it 
has seemed to do good, the author doubts the correctness 
of the diagnosis and suspects organic lesion or eccentric 
irritation. In tonic spasms— such as torticollis and writ- 
er's cramp— in general chorea, in paralysis agitans, in 
trismus, tetanus, and the jerky movements of spinal 
sclerosis, Cannabis indiea has proved absolutely useless. 
At the same time it is most valuable in the nocturnal 
cramps of gouty or old persons, in some cases of sp€W- 
modic asthma, and in simple spasmodic dysmenorrhoea. 
Thus it will be perceived that ror the relief of suffering, 
ciuite apart from a curative effect, hemp must ever be held 
in high esteem and ranked with the poppy and with man- 
dragora.— JV: Y, Med, Jour,, June 7th, 1890. 



Two Methods for the Direct Determination of Chlorine 
in Mixtures of Alkaline Chlorides and Iodides. 

From a paper on this subject by F. A. Gooch and F. 
W. Mar (in Chem, News, May 30th), we take the follow- 
ing summary, referring for details to the original: 

^irat Method,— To the solution of the alkaiUne chloride 
and iodide diluted to about 400 C.c. in an Erlenmeyer 
flask capable of containing a liter, are added 10 C.c. of 
sulphuric acid of half strength with 2 Gm. of ferric sul- 
phate (either in the form of iron alum, or ferrous sulphate 
oxidized in concentrated solution by about 0.3 C.c. of ni-* 
trie acid) and 3 C.c. of nitric acid. A trap (allowing gas 
to escape, but preventing air from entering) is hung 
in the neck of the flask, and the liquid is lK>iled until 
the steam which escapes no longer gives to red litmus 
paper, after two minutes' exposure, the characteristic 
gray-blue due to traces of iodine. Then 1 C.c. more of 
nitric acid is added, and the test for iodine again made. 
When no iodine is found in the escaping vapof, silver ni- 
trate is added in excess to the contents of the flask, the 
precipitate is settled, collected in a perforated crucible on 
asbestos, dried, and weighed as silver chloride. 

Second Method. — The solution of the chloride and iodide 
contained in an Erlenmeyer flask is diluted to 400 C.c. ; 
10 C.c. of sulphuric acid of half-strength are added, and 
the vapor from 2 Gm. of sodium nitrite acted upon by 
dilute sulphuric acid (preferably in a simple generator) is 
passed with reasonable rapidity into thea^tated solution. 
The liquid is boiled until colorless, and still further *until 
litmus paper placed in the steam gives no reaction for 
iodine after an exposure of two minutes. The contents of 
the flask are treated with silver nitrate, and the precipi- 
tated chloride is treated exactly as in the first method. 

Both methods are convenient and precise. 
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Preparation of Very Aotiye Platinum Blaok. 

Th£ catalytic action of platinum black differs conside- 
rabljr with the method employed for preparing the metal 
in this peculiar form, the product obtained by decompos- 
ing a hot solution of platmic sulphate with alcohol exhi- 
biting this property m a greater de^ee than that pre- 
pared by boiling a solution of platinic chloride with 
sodium carbonate and sugar, or by precipitating the metal 
with zinc and hydrochloric acid. The author had occasion 
to require a very powerful catalytic agent, and after 
making a number of experiments succeeded in obtaining 
a suitable product by proceeding in the following manner: 
60 Gm. of platinic chloride in 50 to 60 C.c. of water are 
mixed with 70 C.c. of 40 to 45 per cent formaldehyde, and 
treated ^adually and with constant cooling with 50 Gm. 
of caustic soda m 50 C.c. of water. After standing for 
twelve hours the mixture is filtered and the precipitate 
washed. The filtrate, which at first has a yellow color, 
assumes a black color as soon as the greater portion of 
the salts (sodium chloride and sodium formate) has been 
removed. This is due to the fact that part of the precipi- 
tati dissolves in water at this stage ; if, however, tne 
black mass is allowed to drain on the filter, it rapidly un- 
dergoes oxidation and becomes insoluble, after which the 
washing can be completed without further loss. The pre- 
cipitate is then pressed and dried over sulphuric acid.— 
O. LoRW, J, Soc. Chem, Ind. (Abstract). 



Medicinal Gelatins. 

These preparations are indicated in superficial inflam- 
matory anections when the skin is swollen, wet, and itchy. 
Very high temperature and profuse sweating forbid their 
use. For a general basis the following formula is given — 
the first series of figures gives a firmer consistence : 

Parts. Parts. 

3 Zinc Oxide 16 10 

Gelatin 15 80 

Glycerin 25 80 

Water 45 80 

1. Cerussa, iodide of lead, white precipitate, sulphur, 
iodoform, chrysarobin in fine powder, may be mixed in 
anv proportion required. From 6 to 10 per cent added to 
soft zinc gelatin is recommended. 

2. Carbolic and salicylic acids, resorcin, naphthol, cre- 
osote, and sulphide of potassium may be added to the hard 
gelatin basis in any proportion up to 10 per cent. 

8. Fats, balsams, tars, and ichthyol all make the basis 
softer. The proportion added is usually from 10 to 20 per 
cent. 

4. If we wish to combine drugs in rules two and three, 
then the sum of the proportions must be attended to. For 
example, if resDrcin and salicylic acid were both ordered 
we should not prescribe more than 5 per cent of each if 
we wish the gelatin to form a good covering. 

5. Powders may be combined in any proportions. 

6. Tannin, pyrogallol, and oxide of mercury cannot be 
added to the basis. 

7. Corrosive sublimate up to 8 per cent, camphor, 
chloral, and camphor-chloral all to 2 per cent, ext. Cannabis 
indica from 2 to 6 per cent, may be used with soft zinc gel- 
atin. 

The different glues should be dispensed in pots, which 
are to be put in boiling water when the preparation is to 
be used. It is to be painted on the skin with along-haired 
brush. — Deutach. Med, Zeit. 



Physiological Action of the Active Principles of 
Jequirity. 

Klbik has shown that the poisonous properties of the 
seeds of Ahrua precatoriua (jequirity) cannot be due to a 
bacillds, and Warden and Waddell (**Non-Bacillar Na- 
ture of Abrus Poison," Calcutta, 1884) showed it to be 
due to the action of a poisonous proteid. The proteids in 
the seeds are two in number, a globulin and an albumose, 
and the present paper relates to the physiological action 
of the first of these. The proteids were obtained by ex- 
tracting the crushed seeds with a 15-per-cent solution of 
sodium chloride; they were precipitated from this extract 
by saturation with ammonium sulphate ; the precipitate 
was redissolved by adding water, and from this solution 
the globulin was precipitated by dialysis, collected, 
washed, and dried. 

The actions ascribable to this globulin are the produc- 
tion of local oedema and inflammation when subcutane- 
ously injected or applied to the eye, the presence post 
mortem of petechise beneath the serous membranes, and 
the occurrence of hsemorrhagic gastro-enteritis. It also 
produces a remarkable fall of body temperature after 
subcutaneous injection, and in lethal doses it causes 
rapiditv of breathing shortly before death. It has little 
or no effect on blood pressure. The activity of this globu- 
lin is destroyed by heating the solution to 76' or 80°, the 
temperature at which it enters into the condition of a 
heat coagulum.— S. Martin and R. N. Wolpbndbn in 
Froc, Roy, Soc, (and J, Chem. Soc,). 



Amending the Odor of Naphthalin. 



Years ago we pointed out the peculiarity of naphtha- 
lin to assume a very distinctive and rather agreeable odor 
when intimately mixed with very small quantities of 
certain aromatics, such as essential oils. 

Since then naphthalin has become an important article 
of commerce. It has largely replaced camphor for the 
extermination of moths, for use in urinals and other simi- 
lar purposes. As a moth exterminator its own strong 
and disagreeable odor was much objected to, audit seems 
that combinations of it with certain odorous oils, though 
agreeable, had too penetrating an odor, at least for wara- 
robes. Mr. Rothe, of £ms, recently found that when 
a little camphor is melted together with naphthalin, the 
resulting compound acquires nearly altogether the odor 
of camphor, while it fully retains its mothHiestroying 
properties. 

Apparatus for Clinical Estimation of Urea. 

C. W Heaton and 8. A. Vasey describe in the Lancet 
of May 10th a simple apparatus used by them in hospital 
work for estimation of urea. Its advantage is that it can 
be easily constructed, and that its maximum error of cal- 
culation is not so great as to render it unreliable. The 
essential apparatus are the usual pharmaceutical mea- 
sures, a thistle funnel, about a foot of glass tubing, and 
two bottles with stoppers. 

1. An 8-ounce bottle is fitted with a thistle funnel and 
bent glass delivery tube as though for the preparation of 
hydrogen, the lower end of the funnel tube being bent up- 
ward to prevent gas from entering. 2. A small basin or 
breakfast cup may be used as a pneumatic trough, a 4- 
ounce bottle feeing filled with water and inverted m it in 
such manner that the end of the gas-delivery tube can 
readily be brought under the moutn of the bottle. 8. A 
40-per-cent solution of good commercial caustic soda may 
be prepared by dissolving one-half pound avoirdupois in 
water, and when cold adding water enough to make 1 pint 
(imperial). 

Into the gas generator pour, by means of the funnel, 1 
fiuidrachm of bromine, washed in by 10 fluidrachms of 
the soda solution. The generator should then be immersed 
in cold water, and the inverted bottle of water be placed 
over the delivery tube. Two fiuidrachms of urine (mea- 
sured carefully) are added and washed in by exactly 1 
fiuidrachm of water. The 3 drachms so added will, 
of course, displace a corresponding amount of air in 
the receiving bottle. This is allowed for in subsequent 
calculation. The generator is to be gently shaken, and 
after effervescence has subsided the air and nitrogen in 
the receiving bottle will represent the nitrogen evolved by 
the reaction plus the 3 drachms of displaced air above 
referred to. 

Keeping the generator at the temperature of the sur- 
roundmg air, when the evolution of gas ceases the receiver 
is removed by first covering its orifice with the thumb or 
a slip of glass, and placed, mouth upward, on the table. 
.\fter deducting 180 (which may be taken as 200) minims 
due to air displaced by the tube, each 100 minims of water 
required to fill the receiver represent 0.25 per cent of 
urea in the urine examined If the nru^e contains more 
than 3 per cent of urea, it is best to dilute it with an equal 
volume of water before making the determination. 

The following table gives the p0rcentage of urea cor- 
responding to the volume of gas liberated, as shown by 
the quantity of water required to fill the bottle : 



Minims of Water 




Minims of Water 


Percentage of 


Required. 


Urea. 


Required. 


Urea. 


200 


0.00 


900 


1.75 


800 


0.25 


1,000 


2.00 


400 


0.50 


1,100 


2.25 


500 


0.75 


1,200 


2.50 


600 


1.00 


1,800 


2.75 


700 


1.25 


1,400 


8.00 


800 


1.50 







The Poisonous Constituent of Castor-Oil Seeds. 
A DiASTATic ferment called ''ricin^^ is extracted from 
castor-oil seeds as follows : Fresh shelled seeds are g^round 
to a powder and agitated with a 10-per-cent solution of 
sodium chloride. The solution is filtered, saturated at 
the ordinary temperature with magnesium sulphate and 
sodium sulphate at the same time, and then allowed to 
stand. Large crystals of the two sulphates separate out, 
and in addition a white amorphous precipitate which can 
be readily separated from the crystals and collected. 
This is the substance ''ricin.^' It is purified by repeated 
dialysis at a low temperature, and then dried m vacuum 
over strong sulphuric acid. Thus prepared it forms a 
white, friable powder, free from taste and smell, and very 
poisonous. It still contains 10 to 20 per cent of sulphates. 
It loses its toxic properties when boiled, but keeps per- 
fectly in the substance. A lO-per-cent solution of sodium 
chloride is the best solvent for it. It appears that similar 
poisonous albuminoid bodies exist in other species of 
Ricinus, and also in the seeds of Croton Tiglium and of 
Jatropa Carccw.— H. Stillmark in Pharm. Centralh, and 
J. Soc, Chem. Ind, 
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Wood as a Souroe of Hiunan Food. 



Diabetio Diet. 



In an address at Heidelberg by Victor Meyer, it is an- 
nounced ''that w^e may reasonably hope that chemistry 
will teach us to make the fibre of wood a source of human 
food." What an enormous stock of food, then, will be 
found, if this becomes possible, in the wood of our forests 
or even in grass and straw ! The fibre of wood consists 
essentially of cellulin, CtHioOft. Can this be made to 
change into starch ? Starch has exactly the same per- 
centage composition, but, as every one knows, it diiters 
very much in its properties, and the nature of its mole- 
cule is probably much more complex. Cellulin is of lit- 
tle or no dietetic value, and it is not altered, like starch, 
in boiling water. It readily ^ves glucose when treated 
with strong sulphuric acid, as is easily shown when cotton 
wool, which is practically pure cellulin, is merely im- 
mersed in it. Starch gives the same product when boiled 
with weak acid. The author further quotes the re- 
searches of Hellriegel, which go to show beyond dis- 
pute that certain plants transform atmospheric nitrogen 
into albumen, and that this process can be improved by 
suitable treatment. The production, therefore, of starch 
from cellulin, together with the enforced increase of al- 
bumen in plants, would, he adds, in reality signify the 
abolition of the bread question. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that theory, fascinating and promising though 
it may be, is not always capable of being followed up by 
practical reault—The Lancet 



Sterilisation of Water. 

Unless extraordinarily resistant, water becomes ster- 
ilized if it be at or near the boiling temperature for fifteen 
minutes. If the same degree of heat be maintained for 
five minutes, all harmful micro-organisms will have l^een 
destroyed. Still less time serves to destroy the disease- 
producing varieties which cure recognized as liable to occur 
m water. Thus merely raising to the boiling point a clear 
water containing the micro-organisms of malarial disor- 
ders, typhoid, cholera, diphtheria, or of suppurative pro- 
cesses, and allowing it to gradually cool, insures the de- 
struction of these germs. They are also destroyed bv 
keeping the water for from a quarter of an hour to half 
an nour at a temperature of 70° C. 

Occasionally, nowever, very resistant but harmless 
bacteria may get into water. The brief heating renders 
them safe for drinking purposes ; but when it is desired to 
destroy every micro-organism that may be present in a 
contaminated water, it should be heated for one hour :md 
allowed to cool slowly. Then it may be used for cleansing 
wounds or for alkaloidal solutions, which will keep in- 
definitely if no germs be introduced after the solution has 
been heated.— Chas. Q. Currier, M.D., in Med. Record, 
June 14th, 1890. 



Oil of Bitter Almonds. 

The difficulty of obtaining genuine, pure oil of bitter 
almonds has become so great that the well-known house 
of Schimmel Sc Co. have felt compelled to draw special 
attention to this matter in one of their recent reports. In 
most cases the artificial oil, worth 50 cents per pound, is 
simply substituted for the natural oil, which is worth 
from $3.50 to $4.50. Mixtures of the two kinds are seldom 
found in the market. The firm especially warns against 
the French oil, which they invariably found to be the 
artificial. In 1870 a Paris firm hit upon the idea to add a 
certain portion of hydrocyanic acid to this, so as to make 
it the more readily pass for the genuine oil. 

In attempting to distinguish the true from the artificial 
oil, the boiling point and specific gravity are no reliable 
criteria. The onljr reliable method is to examine the oil 
for traces of chlorine. Since the artificial oil is prepared 
from benzyl chloride, and traces of chlorinated products 
obstinately adhere to the artificial oil of almonds pre- 
pared therefrom, it is only necessary to search for these. 
The following method is recommended by Schimmel 
&Co.: 

Into a small porcelain capsule, standing upon a plate, 
is placed a piece of folded blotting paper saturated with 
the oil to be tested. This is set on fire and the capside 
then immediately covered with a half-gallon beaker, the 
inner waUs of which had previously been wetted with 
distilled water. The gases arising from the combustion, 
coming in contact with the moisture, are thus dissolved. 
The beaker is then washed out with a little distilled 
water, and this liquid, when tested in the usual manner 
with nitrate of silver, should give neither a white preci- 
pitate nor even a cloudiness. 

The test for prussic acid, as used by Schimmel & Co., 
is as follows: 

Agitate 10 to 15 drops of the oil with 2 or 3 drops of a 
30-per-cent solution ot soda. Next add a few drops of a 
solution of slightly oxidized ferrous sulphate and shake 
vigorously. Then acidify with dilute hydrochloric acid. 
This will dissolve all precipitated matter except the 
Prussian blue which had formed in the reaction. 



Prop. Naunyn, of Strassburg, gives the following rules 
for the diet of a diabetic person. These rules will be of 
much practical benefit to those who cannot always con- 
sult their physician : 

A. Food,— Meat o( every kind and form, prepared with- 
out starch or sugar. AJso sweetbreads and calves* brains. 
Daily meat ration, 1 to li pounds, weighed cooked. In 
place of meat, eggs may be used as desired. One eeg is 
equivalent to about 2 ounces of meat; the yolk of the 
egg contains even more nitrogen than meat. Fat may be 
used in every form. Bread, if at all permitted, may be 
used to the extent of 1 to 3 ounces per day. Vegetables 
and fruits are valuable for the organism, since they sup- 
ply the salts of the alkalies and alkaline earths; but the 
carbohydrates contained therein render their use advis- 
able only in cases where it is found that they are compa- 
ratively harmless. The dextrogyro carbohydrates, viz., 
glucose, starch, and dextrin, are bcully digested by dia- 
betics; but the Isevogyres, viz., levulose, inulin (the 
starch of the Compositse), inosite, and mannite, are easily 
and almost completely digested without increasing the 
sugar. Hence, while the former are dangerous, the lat- 
ter are harmless. Among vegetables the following are to 
be recommended: Jerusalem artichoke (Topinambour, 
from Helianthus tuberoaus), Chinese or Japanese stachys- 
tubers (contain much inulin), chicory root, dandelion 
root, common artichokes, green peas, mushrooms (con- 
tain mannite), apples and pears (contain levulose). 

B. Z)r»nA:.— -MiJk, particularly sour milk [buttermilk], 
kefir, or kumyss, 1 to U pints, may be used daily, if it is 
found that the ingestion of milk-sugar is without influ- 
ence upon the excretion of glucose. (In some patients 
this is the case, in others not.) Light wines, claret, 
brandy or whiskey [schnapps] with water are permitted; 
of the heavier wines, dry sherry. Beers are dangerous. 
Bitter liquors are permitted; but sweet ones must he 
avoided. Cocoa is lorbidden: but tea or coffee (without 
sugar) is aXlowed. — Med.- Chir, Rundschau, 



Dose of Tincture of Nux Vomica. 

Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson (Archives of Surgery, Janu- 
ary, 1890, p. 280) says he has for many years prescribed 
the tincture of nux vomica very freely indeed. He 
thinks it the best of all tonics, for it very rarely disagrees, 
and he has never known it to produce poisonous effects. 
He generally gives 10 minims three times a day to an 
adult, but often double that dose. He has given 5 minim 
doses to a child of ten, and bas, for experiment, taken 
himself a single dose of 30 drops and realized no symptoms 
of strychnia poisoning whatever. 

He believes the tincture of nux vomica to be a safer and 
more convenient form than any of the solutions of strych- 
nia, and it has also the advantage of not exciting alarm 
in the patient. He says it may be taken for months to- 
gether, and does not diminish in efficiency. Mr, Hutchin- 
son has had many patients who have taken more than 
was intended and yet never so far with any serious ill re- 
suit. 

He relates two cases. A gentleman, 33 years old, took 
by mistake five consecutive closes of 40 minims three times 
a day instead of 10 minims during the same time as or- 
dered- The only ill result was that the head had been 
made to feel dull and the eyes heavy, as if he had been 
drunk over-night. There was no muscular twitching. 

In the second case the patient took 40 minim doses of the 
nux vomica tincture. He continued it three times a day 
for four doses in succession. The symptoms were exactly 
as in the other case— a dull feeling in the head, but no 
twitchings. He felt ** wonderfully better for it." 



Volumetrio Estimation of Tannin in Wines. 

A TEN-PBR-CENT solutlou of tartaric acid is made very 
slightly alkaline by the addition of ammonia, and to this 
is added a neutral lead acetate solution until the precipi- 
tate which first forms just ceases to be redissolved. 
After being filtered, the solution is ready for use. This 
solution completelv precipitates tannin from its solutions. 
It is standardized by means of a solution of pure tannin as 
follows: 25 C.c. of a tannin solution of 5 Gm. per liter are 
placed in a fiask with 4 or 5 drops of ammonia. The lead 
aceto- tartrate solution is run in, a couple of cubie centi- 
meters at a time, from a burette. After eax;h addition a drop 
of the solution isplsu^ed on a double filter paper, the upper 
one of which retains any i)recipitate that may have been 
conveyed by the drop, while a drop of sodium sulphide is 
brought into contact with the liquid in the lower paper. 
A brown stain, due to excess of lead, only appears after 
the tannin is completely precipitated. After a prelimi- 
nary estimation, the titration is more accurately made by 
adding a few drops at a time of the lead solution, when 
near the end of the process. The estimation of tannin in 
wine is made in precisely the same manner. The method 
is very rapid, and gives very satisfactory results.—L*- 
Roos, CussoN and Qiraud, Joum. de Pharm, and J. Chem, 
Soc. 
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A New Indioator for Aoids and Alkalies. 

A NEW indicator has been recently proposed by R. 
2^oziecki (in Chem, Zeit). It is a substance described a 
short time ago by Doebner, aad known as a/p^-nop^^^oZ- 
benzein. It is prepared by adding 2 molecules of alpha 
naphthol and 1 molecule of benzol trichloride to some 
benzol contained in a flask (the benzol acts as a diluent, 
to diminish the energy of the reaction), and allowing it 
to stand for twenty-four hours. The flask is then warmed 
to 30^ to 40'^C., and the benzol and excess of benzol tri- 
chloride distilled off by means of a current of steam. The 
resulting colored mass is purified by solution in soda and 
fractional precipitation with hydrochloric acid. This is 
repeated several times, and the pure coloring matter finally 
washed with water. When pure and dry, it constitutes a 
reddish-brown powder. Traces of alkalies dissolve this 
with a strong green color ; dilute acids change this to red- 
dish yellow. The change from the latter to green is more 
sharply seen. Hence it is best to use the reagent when ti- 
trating with acids. The indicator belongs to the same 
class as phenolphthalein. It is exceedingly sensitive to 
carbonic acid, which affects it almost like a mineral acid. 



On the Most Suitable Strength of Reagents. 

R Bloohmann suggests that in order to introduce some 
uniformity into the strength of laboratory reagents, the 
solutions should have a relation to the molecular weight 
of the substance dissolved, and has drawn up tables giv- 
ing a convenient strength whilst keeping to the principle 
of equivalent weights. The following series are made up 
so as to be of tunce the normal strength : Hydrochloric 
acid, nitric acid, sulphuric acid, acetic acid, oxalic acid, 
tartaric acid, caustic potash and soda, and ammonia, am- 
monium sulphide, chloride, and carbonate, sodium car- 
bonate and acetate. The following are recommended to 
be of normal strength: Barium, calcium, and ferric chlo- 
ride, potassium, magnesium, and copper sulphate, sodium 
phosphate, lead acetate, potassium chromate, and potas- 
sium ferrocyanide. Half normal solutions are to be 
made with platinic and mercuric chloride, silver and ba- 
rium nitrate. Reagents used for oxidation and reduction 
are to be nermah *.e., equivalent to 8 Gm. of oxygen in 
the liter. Such substances which do not readily dissolve 
in water are to be used in saturated solutions.— Abstract 
from Berichte, 1890, 23. 

New Qaneral Beaotion for Nitrogen in Organic 
Substances. 

Prof. E. Donath communicates to the Chemiker Zei- 
tung an important new reaction for nitroj^en which is of 
great practical value, especially for prelimmary research. 
We reprint a portion of the paper here (after Chem, 
News) : 

The experiments which the author has performed with 
a number of substances belonging to the most different 
groups have almost completely confirmed his supposition 
that when organic substances are reduced by energetic 
oxidation in an alkaline solution, the nitrogen appears as 
nitrous acid. The substances named below were intro- 
duced into small fleisks in quantities of from 0.03 to 0.05 
Gm. (according to the proportion of nitrogen) with 0.6 to 
1 Gm. powdered permanganate, and from 15 to 20 C.c. of 
potassa lye, perfectly saturated at the ordinary tempera- 
ture, were added and heated to a boil, adding, if needful, 
more permanganate untU, on further boiling, the liquid 
remained violet or greenish blue. 

The flask was then allowed to cool, the liquid mode- 
rately diluted with water, which occasions heating; the 
excess of permanganate is reduced by the addition of a 
few drops of pure alcohol, and the manganese hydroxide 
is filtered off. The filtrate is then tested [for nitrous 
acid] by the admixture of freshly prepared solution of 
potassium iodide and acidulation with hydrochloric acid, 
oy means of carbon disulphide or zinc iodide and starch. 

In addition, the filtrates were tested for oxyacids in 
^neral by means of diphenylamine in a sulphuric solu- 
tion, and for nitric acid in particular by brucine and 
concentrated sulphuric acid. These experiments showed 
that in all the suostances examined the reactions for ni- 
tric acid were produced with the greatest distinctness, 
but that the brucine and sulphuric acid reaction for nitric 
acid did not succeed in all cases. In the case of coal, potas- 
sium ferrocyanide, and all bodies of the aromatic group, 
the reaction was more difficult and tedious. 

The bodies examined were : 

Urea, albumin, potassium ferrocyanide, amygdalin, 
indigotin, coal, pepsin, quinine sulphate, magenta, bini- 
trobenzol, tropsBoline, betaine hydrochlorate. asparagin, 
ammonium sulphate, casein, **Biebrich scarlet, '^binitro- 
naphthalin, naphthylamine, nitrosonaphthol, and nitroso- 
toluol. 

As these bodies belong to nearly all the most important 
groups of organic bodies, the conclusion is justified that 
the above-described oxidation with permanganate and 
strong potassa-lye, and the consequent formation of ni- 
trous acid, is a new universal reaction for nitrogen in 
organic compounds. 



Testing Oil of Cinnamon. 



Since the quality and value of oil of cinnamon depend 
entirely upon the amount of cinnamic aldehyde it con- 
tains, Schimmel Sc Co. recommend the following method 
for determining it: 

Mix 75 Gm. of the oil in a good-sized fiask with 300 Gm. 
of a boiling solution of bisulphite of sodium containing 
30 per cent of the salt. The acid sulphite combination 
with the aldehyde (CfH».CH.CH.COH.HNa.SOa) separates 
in the form of a gelatinous precipitate. Shake this vigo- 
rously and allow it to stana a short time. If heat is ae- 
veloped during the reaction, which happens if the oil is 
rich in aldehyde, cool the fiask by the affusion of cold 
water. Now add about 200 Gm. of hot water and warm 
the mixture on a water-bath, frequently shaking, until 
the compound formed is entirely dissolved and the non- 
aldehydes fioat on top of the solution of the aldehyde salt 
in form of an oily layer. Allow the mixture to become 
cold, and shake it first with about 200 C.c. and then with 
100 C c. of ether. Separate the ethereal solution of the 
non-aldehydes, and filter it into a previously tared and 
good-sized beaker into which a spiral-shaped platinum 
wire is placed. Evaporate the ether as rapidly as possi- 
ble by immersing the beaker in hot water. As soon as 
the liquid ceases to foam or boil up when shaken around, 
allow it to cool, and weigh. Then place the beaker again 
into hot water for ten minutes, cool, and weigh again. 
Continue this until the difference between the last two 
weighings does not exceed 0.3 Gm. Take the weight next 
to the last as the correct weight. This weight, deducted 
from the original weight of the oil, gives the amount of 
cinnamic aldehyde present. 

Schimmel & Co. say that the method of expelling the 
ether has a great influence upon the accuracy of the re- 
sult. The no:i-aldehydes, though volatilized with diffi- 
culty, are nevertheless volatile. The ether must therefore 
be boiled off rapidly, and the beaker must not be allowed 
to stand in the water-bath longer than is necessary for the 
evaporation of the ether. 

Deteotlon of Carbonio Oxide in the Blood. 

Zinc chloride or very dilute platinic chloride solutions 
produce a bri§ht-red coloration with carbonic-oxide-haB- 
moglobin, whilst normal blood is colored brown or very 
dark brown. If the blood is diluted with water, the pre- 
cipitated hsBmatin and albumin are colored. Carbonic 
oxide blood after standing in cold water for two min- 
utes becomes raspberry-colored, oxyhsBmoglobin grayish 
brown. Twenty-five per cent of carbonic oxide blood was 
detected by this means. Phosphomolybdic acid or 5 per 
cent phenol produces a carmine-colored precipitate with 
carbonic oxide blood, a reddish-brown one with oxyhse- 
moglobin; 16 per cent of the former can be detected by 
this reaction. If 15 C.c. of 20-per-cent pot6kssium ferro- 
cyanide solution in 2 C.c. of dilute acetic acid are added 
to 10 C.c. of carbonic oxide blood, an intense, bright-red 
coloration is produced; normal blood becomes dark- 
brown colored with this treatment. If 4 parts of normal 
blood are diluted with 4 parts of water and shaken with 3 
volumes of a l-percent tannin solution, it becomes col- 
ored primarily bright red with a yellowish tinge ; at the 
end of one to two hours it has become brownish, €md final- 
ly has turned cray at the end of twenty-four hours; car- 
bonic oxide blood treated in the same manner is also 
colored bright red at first, with a bluish tinge, which 
color, however, remains unchanged. Both of these reac- 
tions were observable with 1 per cent carbonic oxide 
blood in 1 per cent hsemoglobin, and carbonic oxide was 
detected in air by its means when present to the extent 
of 0.002Q per cent. Phenylhydrazm produces a bright- 
red coloration with blood containing carbonic oxide, 
and a dark-red coloration changing to black with nor- 
mal blood ; the blood is diluted to 1 in 40 for this reac- 
tion. If more than 5 drops of the phenylhydrazin solution 
are added, a grayish-violet coloration is obtained with oxy- 
hsemoglobin, and a rose-red color with carbonic oxide 
blood. A rabbit died when its blood was three-fourths 
saturated with carbonic oxide.— A. Welzbl, in Chem, 
Centr, and Joum. Chem, Soc, 



Ten C.c. of the blood diluted to one-fiftieth are added to 
0.2 C.c. of deep yellow ammonium sulphide and 0.2-0.3 
C.c. of a 30-per-cent acetic acid, and carefully mixed. The 
liquid should then react slightly acid. Blood containing 
carbon monoxide takes a fine rose color, whilst normal 
blood is greenish-gray or reddish-greenish-gray. The 
ammonium sulphide is obtained by adding 2.5 Gm. of 
pure pulverized sidphur to 100 Gm. of freshly prepared, 
colorless ammonium sulphide. — K. Eatatana, m Virch, 
Arch, and Cliem. News. 



Oil of Wintergreen.— Schimmel Sc Co. state tha^tlie 
synthetic oil of their manufacture, which is distilled with 
steam, always contains traces of water, which accounts 
for the fact that the specific gravity is liable to variations 
in the third decimal place. The spec. grav. of theoil,when 
entirely free from water, is 1.1870 at IS'^C, and its boiling 
point 219''-221*'C., the thermometer beipg entirely im^ 
mersed in the vapor. 
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The Efifeot of Antipyrin on the Solubility of Chlorodyne Poisoning through the Mother's Milk.— 

Caffeine. A case is reported in the Australcman Medical Gazette of 

Tanbet has shown that in adding to caffeine nearly its a woman who had recently given birth to twins and was 

own weight of salicylate or benzoate of sodium the solu- suckling them both. One evening she took a dose of 

bility of caffeine in water is_greatly increased. In the chlorodyne for the rehef of pain, and soon after taking 

MpeHoire de Pharmacie for February 10th, 1890, atten- the drug suckled the infants, l^e children were found 

tion is caUed to the fact that antipyrin likewise possesses J^e following morning profoundly narcotized, and died 

a similar property of increasing the solubility of the salts before evening. 

of quinine, and likewise, added to caffeine, increases the Tests for Quinine.— In order to test the purity of qui- 

solubiUty of the latter. It is claimed that it is only ne- nine sulphate, 0.2 Gm. of that salt is shaken with 5 C.c. 

cessary to add to the caffeine an equal weight of antipyrin of a mixture of 30 volumes of petroleum ether (spec^rav. 

to render the former substance entirely soluble in cold 0.680) and 70 volumes of chloroform, and filtered. To the 

water. With warm water it is claimed that it is possible clear filtrate 3 volumes of petroleum ether are added, 

to dissolve 7i grains of caffeine in 160 minims of distilled With pure quinine sulphate the liquid remains clear, 

water by the aadition of 12 grains of antipyrin, and that whereas in tne presence of any other alkaloid an opal- 

the solution so produced is permanentlv limpid. This in- escence or precipitate is formed.— E. Hirschsohn in 

crease of the solubility of caffeine by the addition of an- Pharm. Zeit, Ruasl; Abstract in J, Soc. Chem. Ind. 

tipyrin greatly favors its subcutaneous administration, _ j^^^^^^^ •d^o/.k-^a ti,^ tlt^^ ^-^ e.^^y» 7?.o^ ^i^^ 

sinbe through its aid 15 grains of caffeine may be dissolved .nTf^^olfn J ^n^^h^fj m^^ ^hl fT 

in 3 ounces^f water, so that the use of caffeine in neural- f^^f^i^^J!,'S§J,lTw«K t^ 

gia or migraine will be greatly facilitated by the combi- ]^^^f^,tL^2^^^ sprinkled m the cracks and 

nation witTi it of antipynn ; further, the antipyrin maybe co"^^* o^ ^^^^ rendezvous : 

expected, in these affections, to increase the probability Borax 87 parts 

of cure. —Therapeutic Oazette, Starch. .................. . . . ... .... . .*..*. 9 " 

The SuooessfUl Druggist. Cocoa 4 " 

** I perused in some recent contemporary of yours the M. 

Fjl^c^hu'f^'iil'^*'! !^^^««^} H^?i?i?*h'j '« ^r!nr f V* Toxic Action of SaUcylate of 8odium.-G. B. Barron, 

tangible smile. A successful druggist has, as a rule, sev- ^ y^ ,^^^^4.„ :« 4.v« T^^^Z,*^t ■*#«« oi««. « «««^ ,•« -^u.'^u ♦^Jl 

eral clerks working in his establisfiment. The more sue ^l^^V^'^r^ '\*^^^^ Tf J^i^,!^ 

cessful he is the more clerks he employs; but I believe no Z.^^iri^^^ZilJl^^^^ ^L^lllL^^XtL^T. 

successful druggist ever did succeed in getting his clerks ^^^^{'^^^Z^l"!^^^^^ 

down to anything like a systematized method of book- ^^it^^t^^'^F^^^^ ^ll^^^^ 

keeping or 'puttfng do wn,' as it^ is called and perhaps ^^ 'S bSh?^^^ 

that fact is the very reason that the aforesaid prize essay- f^^ ^^^Y^ ^^^Ti^R^' ^' neaaacne, a puise or U5U ana 

ist did not even mention this most worthy item in the Une ^hTS^!IJ;!«^U«^„;.,^^^^ 

of success. By way of supplement I would therefore put J^^.^iff 'iLT^iTt Ln^^r^^^^^^^^ 

this advice on record to all clerks, and their employers I^f J!L® P^^T^^^ salicylate from 

too: No matter how educated you are, or how glib a s^es- ^^^ «*°^« package without disturbance. 

man, you will be a howling failure if you do not get down Menthol as a Remedy in Vomiting. — Recent reports 

to the habit of makiug an entry of every business trans- in the Therap. Monatshefte speak very highly of the effi- 

action. If you keep a sales sheet, enter all sales; if you cacy of menthol as a remedy tor vomiting in infants. The 

did not sell for cash, don't trust to luck or memory, hut following preparation was used: 

put your sale down in the daybook ; if you've sold the last w .u i tK 

bottle of Brown's Salvation Oil, your only possible salva- Af"h i 5^ i 

tion lies in entering the item in the want book before you Ovnln fl* o«' J 

engage in conversation with the next customer. Never oyrup -... n. oz. t 

trust for one second to memory. Do not load up your and the dose given was one teaspoonful every hour, or 

memory with anything— put it down, enter it up; keep less frequently, 
your mental capacity in trim for something else than the 

dust of memory. Keep your memory well greased by not Cocaine Hydroehlorate and Borax.— At a recentmeet- 

taxingit at all. "—Correspondent of the National Druggist ing of the Paris Soci6t^ de Pharmacie (UUnion Pharm., 

no^.4^,^^ o. o n^.,*.4^^«. T*^^<^*if May,.p. 210), M. Juliiard mentioned that in- preparing a 

Capsicum as a Counter-Imtant. collyrium containing hydroehlorate of cocaine and borox, 

Tincture of capsicum is highly recommended by Dr. upon mixing the solutions a precipitate was formed, con- 

H. J. Buck, an English physician, as a counter irritant sisting of cocaine which had been thrown out by the soda 

for the relief of the pain of neuralgia, rheumatism, sub- of the borax. Of course the ordinary method of filtering 

acute gout, pleurodynia, etc. It may be applied with a would here have involved the removal of a certain quan- 

brush as often as desirable, and its effects are often tity of the more important constituent. It was pointed 

magical. Instant relief is said to attend its use on the out by M. Patein that although borax is neutral towards 

tonsils and uvula in relax ed so re throat.— i>ince<. reagents when in concentrated solution, it becomes alka- 

In the same journal for May I7th, Dr. James Sawyer, of J^,"^ 'nf^'^m?l!J''fe''«.1i* w^,m ^^^I^o^^^J^oH^'ltt 

Birmingham, 'says : ^* I am finding excellent results in ^^^^^2:1^ jif^l^ J^l'LtVij^l^t?^^^ 

practici by the use of some preparations of capsicum as ''^'^J^'^'^ ^^®*^ without affectmg its properties. -PAarm. 

rubefacient counter-irritants. In my hands this old rem- *^our, 

edy, red pepper, has been successful as a local application New Analysis of Myrrh.— Oscar Koehler has made a 

in cases of subacute gout, in chronic gout, in chronic ar- new analysis of myrrh in the laboratory of Prof . Reichardt, 

ticular rheumatism, m muscular rhematism, and also in of Jena, and reports his results in the Arch, der Pharm, 

some cases of bronchial catarrh and chronic bronchitis. The following is a summary: 

After some consideration and observation upon the sub- Myrrh consists of: 

ject, I decided to employ an ethereal tincture of the drug, 1. Oum, 57 to 69 per cent. Soluble in water, insoluble 

and I asked Messrs. Southall to make a new tincture of in alcohol. 

capsicum of the strength of the alcoholic tincture of the 2. Resin— b, mixture of different resins, in largest pro- 
Pharmacopoeia, but made with officinal pure ether instead portion a soft resin, of neutral reaction, soluble in alcohol 
of with rectified spirit of wine. After some satisfactory and ether. There are also present two different dibasic 
use of this ethereal tincture in my own experience as a resin acids. 

physician, I now venture to recommend the remedy to 3. Ethereal Oily 7 to 8 per cent (former analysts report 

my brethren. I find an ethereal tincture of capsicum, by only 2.18 per cent). 

reason of the comparatively rapid evaporation of its ether, j^^^ Method of Generating Oxygen Gas -A new, 

can be used more freely than an alcoholic tincture as an though perhaps not economical method of pVepkring pur^ 

application to the skin Furthermore, I thmk the solvent oxygen ^as is the following, a^ording to (^o^e xlsiner 

mlk!f« ^ hP^^f ^£n?t^nL'1^^^ (in Chem, Zeit) : Make a solution of firricyanide of potas- 

31a4<f^^ f5. f^T ?1'^''^. preferable to alcohol for drugs ^j^^ ^^ peroxide of hydrogen, and introduce it into a^aek 

te?!?,f^ ^ff!^L^f^^ ';"*e'il^"V^"'^^?r' {JLi^ P.^"^1 with delivery tube and connected with a reservoir of so- 

f .w^M'L/E v^^ through the skin If a little ethereal ^^^^^^ ^^ ^g^^. If the latter is allowed access to the 

sation of burning and pricking, in about a minute's time, "^^^^^^^ ^^ »« loiiows . 

together with an irregular and patchy hypersemic red- KiFe,Cy„ -h K,0 -+- H,0, =: 

ness which may last some hours. If the tincture of cap- pot. fern- potassa hydrogen 

sicum be used as a rubefacient in the form of a liniment, cyanide peroxide 

an oily admixture gives frictionability, and an equal part ««. ^^„ i_ xi n j_ rk 

of some bland fixed oil may be added. Solution of am- ""n^ fm^ ^ler oxv^n 

monia or oil of turpentine, or both of them, in such a lini- cyanidT 

ment are good adjuvants if a sharply rubefacient effect 

be desired. An excellent and powerful rubefacient lini- Kola Nut in Sea-Siokness.— Kola has been ** boomed" 

ment may be made of equal parts of ethereal tincture of lately, and the Director-General of the Medical Depart- 

capsicum, liquor ammoniae, oleum terebinthinse, and ment of the British Navy is assisting in the process. . He 

oleum lini. The ethereal tincture may also be applied to has communicated to the medical papers a letter from' Dr. 

the skin upon spongio-piline. " C. W. Hamilton, in which it is spoken of as "a most 
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successful remedy ^' for seasickness. Half to one drachm 
of the seed chewed slowly was followed, in ahout forty 
minutes, by complete cessation of the various symptoms 
of mal de mer, its action in sea-sickness seems to be the 
givin{^ of tone to the nervous system, proving a stimulant 
— acting generally and locally. As a good deal of atten- 
tion is now directed to this drug, it would be advanta- 
geous, Dr. Hamilton thinks, if for future trials pharma- 
ceutical chemists would provide a neater, more portable 
and efficient preparation than the kola seed, which seems 
reliable only when freshly procured. — Chem, and Drugg. 

Unguentuxn Hydrargyri Nitratis, with Vaseline.— 
Mr. Adolph W. Borchers, Ph.Q., as the result of a num- 
ber of experiments on different oils and fats as bases for 
this ointment, recommends the following formula: 

Neatefoot Oil 8f tr. oz. 

Vaseline 4 drachms. 

Nitric Acid 420 grains. 

Mercury 180 " 

Mix the oil and vaseline, heat in a water-bath at 200 ^'F., 
at which temperature add the mercury, previously dis- 
solved in the acid and slightly warmed. Stir occasionally 
until the reaction is completed, then allow to cool until it 
begins to thicken, but not permitting it to get cold. Then 
transfer to a mortar, and triturate briskly until it be- 
comes very light in color. 

The ointment so made retains its color and consistence 
for a long time. — Proceed, CaL Pharm, Soc, 

Caledonian Balsam.— At a recent meeting of the So- 
ci6t^ de Thferapeutique, Dr. Fom6 called attention to the 
advantages presented by a preparation that he had named 
**baume caledonien,^* and which appeared to consist of a 
solution of kauri gum in an equal weight of 90jper-cent 
alcohol (Jlour, Phar. Chim.^ May 1st, p. 504). We stated 
that it ha!a been used with great success in the treatment 
of wounds and ulcers of all kinds. When applied to a 
well cleansed cmd dried wound it causes a very slight but 
brief sensation of burning, but after a few moments the 
solvent evaporates, and the resin is left as a very adherent 
varnish, which is not affected by friction or contact with 
water. The preparation can also be used advantageously 
for fixed bandages in the place of the soluble silicate. It 
was also said to be superior to tincture of benzoin for the 
obturation of the cavities in carious teeth. Lastly, a lini- 
ment made with equal quantities of baume calMonien 
and olive oil was recommended as an application to bums. 
— Pharm, Jour. 

Soluble Essenoe of Ginger.— W. H. McGrath, in the 
Chemist and Druggist, gives details for producing an 
essence for which he claims the following points. It is as 
strong as possible compatible with its soluoility , possesses 
a fine aroma peculiar to Jamaica ginger, and is perfectly 
free from capsicum. Shake together ginger in coarse 
powder H pounds, and alcohol (60 per cent) 2 pints and 5 
ounces, water 15 ounces, repeating the shaking frequently 
during ten days. Then percolate, press, and filter, the 
product being about 45 ounces. Take 40 fiuidounces of 
this tincture, 40 ounces of water, and mix. Add to it three- 
quarters of an ounce of phosphate of soda dissolved in 5 
ounces of boiling water and allowed to cool. Shake well. 
Next add one-quarter ounce of fine calcium chloride dis- 
solved in 5 ounces of nearly cold water. Shake well and 
allow to stand twelve hours and filter. The filtered solu- 
tion is placed in a still and distilled at a veiy low tem- 
perature, reserving the first 30 ounces for further use. 
Distill a further quantity of 40 fiuidounces, and allow 
the still to cool. The residue in the still, which will be 
about 18 fiuidounces, is what is required, and is gotten out 
by rinsing the still with the 30 ounces first reserved. Fil- 
ter once more through double paper. The product is 40 
fiuidounces of a fine amber colored essence, almost en- 
tirely soluble in water. 

Carter's Little Liver Pills.— Weight of twelve pills 
about 7i grains, of which probably 2 to 21 grains is sugar- 
coating. They contain podophyllin and aloes, made into 
a pill and coated with sugar. On the above we deduce 
the following formula as closely resembling the original: 

Podophyllin 1^ grs. 

Aloes, Socotrine. 81 *' 

Mucilage of Acapia q. 8. 

Mix, divide into twelve pills, and coat with sugar.— The 
New Idea. 

Honey of Boses.- E. Daenen, of Brussels, gives the 
following method for preparing a bright rose-colored, 
transparent, and delightfully odorous preparation : 

Infuse 100 Gm. of bruised red-rose petals with 400 C.c. 
of boiling distilled water for six hours, strain, again in- 
fuse for six hours in 200 C.c. of boiling distilled water, 
and repeat, if necessary, with another 200 C.c. Mix the 
infusions and evaporate to 170 Gm., filter, and in the fil- 
trate dissolve 500 Gm. of clarified honey and 330 Gm. of 
white sugar. 

Japanese Paper as a Container for Medicine.— Dr. A. 
Hoffmann has added another to the methods at present 



in vogue for taking powders, such as wafers, tablets, 
capsules; he recommends Japanese vegetable paper, in 
which the powder is wrapped and the whole swallowed. 
The source of the paper, according to Uloth, is WickstrcR- 
mia canescens, of the natural order Thymelacese, and the 
product is known in commerce as Usego. Hofibnann states 
the advantages of the material to be cheapness and easy 
digestibility. 

[One of us has for many years resorted to the use of the 
thin tissue paper used between visiting cards as a con- 
tainer for administering bad-tasting medicines. Like the 
Japanese paper referred to, it is of vegetable fibre, and 
quickly disintegrates in the presence of fiuids in the 
stomach.— Ed. Am. Drugg.] 

Compound Cathartic Pills.— Prof. W. M. Searby, of 
the California College of Pharmacy, complains that the 
compound cathartic pill, U. S. Ph., gripes very much, 
and this he attributes to the jalap not being sufficiently 
finely divided. To remedy this ne suggests the addi- 
tion of a little soap, which not only tends to divide the 
very active matters, but also assists in their solution 
when introduced into the stomach. It also gives to the 
mass a plastic consistence, so that the pills are easily 
made to retain their form. Pills made according to the 
following formula act pleasantly, quickly, and effectively, 
without any griping whatever: 

Grains. 

Compound Ebctract of Colocynth 180 

Resin of Jalap 18 

Calomel 100 

Gamboge, in fine powder. ... 35 

Castile Soap, in powder 50 

Water 6 



Total. 



To make one hundred pills. 

The pills thus made weigh Si grains, which is a trlfie 
less than the pills of the Pharmacopoeia of 1880.— Proceed. 
CaL Pharm. Soc. and Chem. and Drugg. 

Guijun Oil as an Expectorant.— Dr. William Murrell, 
of London, England, has been trying gurjun balsam as 
an expectorant in cases of chronic bronchitis, and writes 
to the Lancet of May 3d that he has thus found 2 drachms 
of the balsam in an ounce of extract of malt, given three 
times a day, to be the best form for using it. Compared 
with balsam of copaiba, it seems less apt to disturh the 
digestive organs and skin, and patients who had taken 
both spoke commendatorily of the former as clearing the 
chest and easing the cough. 

The gullibility of our English cousins is a perpetual 
source of wonder to Americans, just as the propensity of 
the latter to practical joking is a perpetual snare ana de- 
lusion to the average Englishman. Where on earth but 
in England could so manitest a lie as the following (which 
we copy from the Monthly Magazine of Pharmac^ receive 
credence ? '* The turpentine crop is likely to suner in the 
United States for the want of axes. The great axe factor- 
ies were destroyed last year by the fioods, so that the tur- 
pentine farmers of the Southern States cannot get axes 
enough to supply the workmen.^* One single factory in 
Hartford, Conn., or Providence, R. I., turns out enough 
axes every week to put a new one into the hands of every 
turpentine * * boxer " in the United States.— Western Drug- 
gist. 

A Valuable Remedy for Brain Workers.— Wo have 
received several inquiries concerning a much-advertised 
secret remedy which has found great favor among the 
clergy in the West, possibly because they have a percent- 
age on all the custom which they ccm bring to the ** pro- 
fessor.^^ The remedy 1b sent, on the receipt of a pledee of 
secrecy, to any one for the tnfling sum of $10, $6 of wnich 
is given to the clergyman who secures the order. Some- 
times it is the clergyman himself who is sold. A corre- 
spondent of the Meaical Standard says that the remedy is 
nothing more or less than a dailv enema of two gallons of 
water, ** persistence in which, '^ the accompanying pam- 
phlet says, ''will remove the microbes of the intestinal 
tract from the stomach down." 

Ortfaine is a new candidate for favor as an antipyretic. 
It is a derivative of phenylhydrazin, obtained by the 
combination of hydrtizin with paraoxybenzoic acid. In 
doses of 30 to 50 C.c. it has been found an active agent in 
pneumonia, articular rheumatism, and typhoid fever; 
out its action is uncertain, and its disadvantages are se- 
rious when compared with the slight advantages it may 
possess. 

Mr. O. P. W. Meister, one of the original founders of the 
Hochst factory, has just retired from the active partner- 
ship on the ground of advanced age. At his retirement 
he placed the sum of 100,000 marks at the disposal of the 
board of directors for the purpose of establishing a home 
for old workmen of the factory. 

ParafOLn, when treated with solvents, behaves like a col- 
loid. It yields jellies with benzol chloroform, and espe- 
cially with ether. In acetic acid it behaves like a crystal- 
loid. The condition of paraffin in crude petroleum may 
thus be explained.— B. Pawlewski, in Ber. d. Chem. Qes., 
xxiii., 327. 
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EDITORIAL. 



AVERY instructive case — inptructive for those who ad- 
vocate general standardization of pharmaceutical 
preparations, without heing aware of the difficulties in 
the way — has recently occurred in Germany. 

The police authorities of Berlin some time ago procured 
samples of a liquid and of pills (Liqueur de Laville ; La- 
viJle's Pills) which were sold as nostrums for gout, with a 
view of ascertaining whether they contained any ingre- 
dient the dispensation of which was forbidden except on 
a physician's prescription, and also whether the price 
asked for the articles exceeded the legal rate established 
for medicines. The expert who analyzed the preparation 
—Dr. Bischoff— declared that the pills consisted of a vege- 
table powder, with silicate of soda, and a bitter vegetable 
extract, possibly containing extract of alkekengi, and 
probably extract of colocynth. The liquor, the composi- 
tion of which was given in an accompanying pamphlet, 
was found not to correspond to this at all, but to contain 
colchicine as active constituent. 

In consequence of this report the police ordered the 
m mufacturer to furnish the exact formula by which the 
preparation^ were made. For the solution the following 
ingredients were given: Active principles of convallaria, 
Fraxinus excelsior, gentian, squill; quinine, cinchonine, 
calcium chlorida; sodium phosphate; alcohol, wine, water. 
And for the pills: ** Active principle of alkekengi"; so- 
dium silicate; sodium carbonate; powd. Teucrium Cha- 
raaedrys. 

Dr. Bischoff now repeated his analysis, and reasserted 
the presence of colchicine in the liquid, stating that it 
corresponded in quantity to that contained in wine of 
colchicum. This time he also found traces of cinchona 
alkaloids, which had been overlooked in the first analy- 
sis owing to the smallness of the sample examined. 

On the strength of this report the police authorities 
preferred charges against the manufacturer and seller 
before the criminal court. The accused had secured the 
services of Dr. Friedlaender as. chemical expert, who tes- 
tified that both preparations were made in su^cordance 
with the formulae furnished by the manufacturer. The 
liquor was found by him to ** contain a body giving reac- 
tions similar to colchicine^ without its being capable of be- 
ing exactly identified with this alkaloid.^' 



Owing to the discrepancy between the two experts, the 
case was referred to the Medicinal-Kollegium (Medical 
Coimcil), which, unfortunately, did not possess among its 
number any analyst of recognized authority. Neverthe- 
less it rendered a decision, stating among other things 
uhat the ** liquor contains colchicine." 

The case being closed, the accused was condemned to 
imprisonment for six weeks, but immediately appealed 
against this sentence, and succeeded in having the inves- 
tigation of the two preparations referred to the official 
chemists, Dr. Bein and Dr. Jeserich. These experts made 
a, most exhaustive report, from which we translate (in 
abstract after Pharm. Zeitung) the following imssages 
particularly bearing upon the features interesting us 
here: 

'^ The liciuor contains a substance giving the reactions 
of colchicine; but the actual presence of tne latter is not 
demonstrated thereby with full certainty." 

** Glucoside bodies are present." 

''The comf>osition alleged by the formula furnished 
cannot at this time be completely confirmed, and still 
less disproved. The present state of science renders the 
quantitative determination of its constituents as yet im- 
practicable." 

The above passages are from Dr. Bein's rei>ort. From 
Dr. Jeserich's we take^he following: 

**The reactions which in other cases undoubtedly de- 
monstrate the presence of colchicine, cannot be used in 
the present case as a scientific, absolute, and undoubted 
proof of the presence of colchicine, for the reason that 
certain other bodies are present which, as has been shown 
by careful experiments, yield reactions exactl/ identical 
with those afforded by colchicine. It has been demon- 
strated that these reactions even appear when the acidu- 
lated solution had been shaken out with chloroform. 
Moreover, in this case nitric acid produces a magnificent 
reaction of scillitoxin, while the same reaction is scarcely 
visible when applied to the pure scillitoxin of commerce. 
And this very reaction is at the same time the most deli- 
cate one for colchicine. Therefore, since every reaction 
which is characteristic for colchicine may, in the present 
case, be due to other substances, the presence of colchi- 
cine is not established with scientific accuracy. On the 
other hand, it is equally impossible to prove that the 
substances named by the manufacturer are absent, since 
a mixture purposely prepared according to the furnished 
formida completely corresponds in its reactions with the 
purchetsed sample," etc. 

There being so much discrepancy among the various 
experts, the matter was at last referred by the government 
to Prof. Liebreich, who reported that the liquor did con- 
tain colchicine, but also stated that the composition of 
such a complex mixture is not amenable to a complete 
qualitative or quantitative chemical analysis. 

This case is of special interest, since it demonstrates 
that even a well-defined alkaloid such as colchicine, the 
identification and estimation of which, in a preparation 
known to be derived from colchicum alone^ present no 
difficulty, becomes an object of doubt and uncertainty 
when present or suspected to be present in compounds or 
preparations of unknown origin. 

THE classical researches of Smil Fischer, on the chemical 
constitution of the various sugars and their relation 
to each other, have already led to very important results. 
It has been demonstrated that the various sugars may all 
be artificially prepared from glycerin, which itself may 
be built up from the elements. Hence the synthetic pre- 
paration of the sugars is an accomplished fact. Of course, 
the way by which this is accomplished at present is an 
exceedingly tedious and expensive one, and it is question- ^ 
able whether any practical use will ever be made of it, 
that is, so far as to make sugar from glycerin. 

But there is a problem, intimately connected with this 
field of chemistry, which will surely be solved one day, 
perhaps before the new century arrives, and that is, the 
conversion of glucose into sucrose^ or cane sugar. 

The accomplishment of this chemical feat will revolu- 
tionize the national economy of many countries. It will 
utterly cut away the bottom from all laws or acts placing 
a tariff, either as export or import duties, upon cane sugar, 
and will completely change the conditions of planting, 
crops, and living of the sugar-raising districts. 

Cane sugar (CnHnOn), as is well known, may be con- 
verted—or, as it is called technically, inverted— hj very 
simple means; for instance, by boiling with a dilute acid 
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it is converted into a mixture of equal parts of dextrose 
or glucose (turning the polarized ray to the right), and 
levulose or fruit sugar (turning, the polarized ray to the 
left). The change is accompanied merely by the cane su- 
gar taking up one molecule of water and then splitting up : 

C„H„Om + H.O = C.Hi,0. + C.Hi.O. 
cane sugar water dexiiose levulube 

The optical antagony between the two derivatives is not 
equal ; while dextrose polarizes 56' to the right at all tem- 
p3ratures, levulose polarizes at 106'' to the left at 14' C, 
the angle diminishing as the temperature rises. 

Without entering into speculations regarding the cause 
of the latter phenomenon, it may nevertheless be stated 
that modern chemical views incline to a conception accord- 
ing to which the stereochemical molecules of two chemi- 
cal compounds polarizing in opposite directions, and both 
representing the original component parts of another 
definite chemical compound, differ merely by inverted 
form, so that one may be regarded as the reflected image 
of the other. Cane sugar, ha is well known, belongs to 
the monoclinic system of crystals, having the form of 
oblique rectangular prisms. Let us imagine such a prism 
to be split in two by a section through its opposite long 
edges. We will obtain two semi-prisms of exactly oppo- 
site configuration. By placing them upon each other by 
their cut surfaces, superimposed in the same position in 
which the pieces were before cutting, the original form 
will be reproduced. But in any other position this will 
not be the case. Thus it may be imagined that the inver- 
sion of cane sugar, besides making a slight change in the 
molecule (from OnHasOu to CnHi40i9 or ^CiHnOe), also 
splits the original prism into two semi-prisms (to use this 
term here). Now, since the problem of recombining cer- 
tain other optically opposite but mutually related com- 
pounds has been successfuUy accomplished— for instance, 
dextro- and Isavo-tartaric to racemic acid, etc.— it is ex- 
pected that the recomposition of glucose and leviQose 
into cane sugar will eventually be accomplished. This 
would, however, not be of great practical importance, un- 
less there were opened up natural sources of levulose 
more abundant than those now available. 

The successful accomplishment of the problem of con- 
verting glucose into cane sugar would bestow upon the 
discoverer— or, at least, upon the patentee, who often 
reaps the benefit in place of the former— untold riches, 
and would effectually and permanently wipe out the Sugar 
Trust, 

Supplement to the British FharmaoopoBia.— Some 
time a^o the Pharmacopoeia Committee of the British 
Medical Council requested the twenty medical bodies 
represented in the 0)uncil to make suggestions of such of 
the newer remedies as appeared to them of sufficient merit 
to deserve insertion in a contemplated '^ Addendum ** to 
the British Pharmacopoeia. From twelve of the aforesaid 
bodies replies were received. It is hinted by some of our 
correspondents, and it seems by no means without reason, 
that these bodies, or at least their representatives who 
furnished the replies, are not altogether of sufficient 
standing or authority to be recognized as the official 
mouthpieces of the medical profession of Great Britain. 
However, we are not competent judges of this fact, and 
merely state what has come to us from a very reliable 
source. Altogether 130 new drugs and preparations were 
recommended by the contributors. Among these we find 
articles which are either entirely proprietary (such as 
creolin, ichthyol) or at least controlled by and exclusively 
produced under patents. Some of them will recall to the 
memory of many of our readers certain legal proceedings 
of recent date— for instance, **Caffein8e Hydrobromas 
granulatus." 

The Pharmacopoeia Committee finally selected the fol- 
lowing thirty -seven medicines and compounds, regarding 
which the assistance of the Pharmaceutical Society has 
been recently invoked by the Council, with a view of 
properly defining and preparing them: 

Acetum Ipecacuanhae, Adeps Lanse (lanolin), Emplas- 
trum Menthol, Eucalypti Gummi, Euonymus atropur- 
pureus (a preparation of), Extractum Hamamelidis 
liquidum, Extractum Hydrastis liquidum, Ferri Sub- 
chloridmm (preparations of), Hamamelis Virginica, Hom- 
atropinae Hydrobromas, Hydrastis Canadensis, Liquor 
(>>cain8e Hydrochloratis, Liquor Morphinse Sulphatis, 
Liquor Trinit rinse (sol. of nitroglycerin), Magnesii Sul- 
phas effervescens. Mistura Olei Kicini, Oleum Cadinum, 
Paraldehydum, PhenyUm (a name devised by Prof. Att- 
fleld, we believe, for '*antipyrin "), Pilula Ferri (Blaud), 
Picrotoxinum, Saccharinum, Sodii Benzoas, Sodii Nitris, 
Sodii Phosphas effervescens, Sodii Sulphas effervescens, 



Stramonii Folia, Stroi)hanthi Hispidi Semina, Sulphonal, 
Suppositoria Glycerini, Tinct. Hamamelidis, Tinct. Hy- 
drastis, Tinct. Strophanthi, Trochisci Sulphuris, Unguen- 
tum Conii, Ung. Hamamelidis. 

No More International Fharmaoeutioal CongresseB. — 
The Italian Committee having in charge the preliminary 
arrangements for the International Pharmaceutical Con- 
gress, which was to have assembled at Milan in 1888, but 
which had been postponed to 1889, and then again to the 
present year, have announced that the responses to their 
invitation to participate in the Congress have been too in- 
adequate and discouraging to warrant their issuing the 
final call. They have, therefore, decided to abandon the 
project entirely. 

Most likely this will be the end of these congresses. 
Originally they were started by enthusiastic champions 
of international uniformity in medicine and pharmaceu- 
tical stcmdards. Much time and labor were consumed over 
the preparation of an international pharmacopoeia, which 
even culminated in the presentation of a draft of such a 
work by A. v. Waldheim, of Vienna. But no attention 
whatever was subsequently paid to this draft bv any 
pharmacopoeia committee here or in Europe, ana it is 

Sretty certain that the same fate would befall any other 
raft gotten up in any one place or locality without con- 
sultation of the representatives of other countries. 

Influenoe of Improved Manufacturing Methods upon 
the Intelligenoe of Workmen. 

As an interesting proof of the fact that workmen, even of 
the ordinary, often illiterate type, will advance in intelli- 
gence and reasoning powers with the introduction of im- 
proved methods ana apparatus in manufacturing, the 
Chemist and Druggist makes the following remarks in an 
editorial of May 24th : 

It is extremely interesting to note the influence which 
is produced on the work-people by the introduction of 
more refined methods of manufacture. This development 
of skUl on the part of the ordinary workman is shown in 
marked degree in the Chance-Claus method of sulphur 
recovery from the tank waste. In one of the works where 
this is carried on there are 4 sets of 7 carbonators, 28 in 
all, connected by series of pipes provided with cocks for 
directing the passage of the gases, which take part in the 
operations, in or out of the several vessels. Arranged in a 
single building, and connected with these carbonating 
vessels, there may be counted no less than 204 cocks. The 
correct position of each one of these is essential to the 
continuance of the operations: any misplacement would 
cause complete confusion. Yet such is the developing 
power of these advanced methods of manufacture that it 
has been found possible in the various works to select 
from among the ranks of the ordinary workmen those 
who can be trusted to control this complicated apparatus. 
Moreover^ the man in charge ascertains at intervals the 
quality of the gases which pass through the vessels under 
his care, by withdrawing a sample, and with graduated 
tube and absorbing solution ascertaining, by process of 
gas analysis, the amount of active gas in the mixture with 
which he is dealing. Thus the man is raised from the 
mere toiler, valuable mainly in proportion to his strength 
of muscle, to a skilled artisan, where his powers of 
thought and iudgment are brought into play as well as 
those of hand and arm. 

New Speciflc-Gravity Table of Sulphuric Add. 

G. LuKOE and M. Islbr have made a new and careful 
determination of the specific gravities of various strengths 
of sulphuric acid, and have published an elaborate table 
(in Zeitsch.f. angew. Chem., 1890, 133) giving the corre- 
sponding values of density (true specific gravity, Beaum^ 
and Twaddell) percentage by weight and volume. The 
authors are certain that Kolb— whose table has up to the 
present time been considered the most reliable — has made 
numerous experimental errors, particularly in the most 
dilute acid. 

So far as an acid of specific gravity IMO is concerned, 
the new table comes very near the percentage 96, which 
has been set equivalent to the former. According to 
Lunge and Isler the true percentage at a specific gravity 
of 1.840 is 95.6, and corresponds to 66.9" Beaume, or 168® 
Twaddell. The specific gravity is understood to be taken 
at 15** C, compared with water at 4* C. 

Diluted sulphuric acid, U. S. Ph., contains lOji^ of abso- 
lute acid. Tne U. S. Ph. gives the specific gravity as 
** 1.067 (nearly)." The new table has the values: 
1.065 = 9.47j^ 
1.070 = 10.19jt 

from which, by interpolation, we find 
1.06826 = lOj^ 

• 99 



Recent investigation has shown that the people of Great 
Britain swallow over 5,500,000 pills daily, or one pill a 
week for every person in the population. The pill con- 
sumption for one year would weigh 170 tons, and would 
fill tnirty-six freight cars. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 

Querieafor which answers are desired^ muM be received 
by the 5th of the month, and mvst in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for 
the information of the editor, but not for publication. 



No. 2,468.— Patent Bights in Bolivia (M. P. & Co.). 

We fitre not sufficiently posted on the patent laws of the 
different countries to give expert advice. You will have 
to consult a professional patent lawyer. This much we 
may say, that a Bolivian patent costs ahout $330, and 
runs for a period not exceeding ten years, the time de- 
peading upon the pleasure of the government. 

No. 2,459.— Ozonized Ether (Munro). 

Ether is known to be a good solvent of ozone. It may 
even extract the latter from its aqueous solution. Ozo- 
nized ether is sometimes used as an agent for bleaching, 
when fatty substances are to be extracted at the same 
time ; but care must be taken lest it be too strong or act 
too long. It may be prepared as follows: 

Barium Peroxide \ 1 part. 

Hydrochloric Acid 2 parts. 

Ether, stronger .60 ** 

Distilled Water 8 •* 

Place the peroxide of barium, in small pieces or pow- 
der, into a flask standing in cold water, pour in the ether, 
and very gradually add, under constant agitation, a pre- 
viously prepared mixture of the acid and water, the flask 
being carefully corked to avoid loss. After one hour 

Sour off the ethereal liquid and keep it in a cool and 
ark place in well-stoppered bottles. 

No. 2,460.— Pure SaUoyUo Acid (W. O. S.). 

There is no difficulty in obtaining absolutely pure sali- 
cylic acid; only you must not expect to purchase it at 
the same price as the ordinary kind. If you do not want 
to go as far as using the natural acid from oil of winter- 
green — which is, indeed, advocated as the sole admissible 
one, 'as an internal medicine, by several authorities— you 
may at leetst procure the recrystallized, or dialyzed, sali- 
cylic acid, costing about one-third more than the common. 
The latter has long been known to contain small propor- 
tions of other substances. Some of these are left behind 
when the acid is sublimed. B. Fischer and others have 
recently found impurities not heretofore observed— for 
instance, from 0.6 to 1 per cent of creosotic acids. These 
are now being removed as far as practicable even from 
the ordinary commercial acid. 

No. 2,461.— Solution of Albuminate of Iron (N. S.). 

A number of formulae have been recommended fop this 
preparation. One of the least complicated is the follow- 
ing, which yields a neutral solution: 

Egg Albumen, dry 1 part. 

Solution of Oxychloride of Iron (Dialyzed Iron) 

Pharm. Qerm. [= 3.5jt Fe] 12 parts. 

Alcohol 8 ** 

DistiUed Water 75 *' 

Cinnamon Water enough to make 100 *' 

Dissolve the e^g albumen in 36 parts of the distilled 
water cmd filter the solution. [If fresh egg albumen is to 
be used, take 7 parts of this, shake it with 29 parts of dis- 
tilled water, and filter through absorbent cotton.] Mix 
the dialyzed iron with 40 parts of distilled water, add it 
to the albumen solution, cmd heat the mixture on a water- 
bath, during one hour, at a temperature of 176" to 190° F. 
Then allow it to cool, add the alcohol, and lastly enough 
cinnamon water to make 100 parts. 

The product is a reddish-brown liquid, appearing clear 
by transmitted, turbid by reflected light. Every 100 
parts contain 0:41 parts of metallic iron. 

This solution may be mixed with alcohol in aH propor- 
tions without throwing down a precipitate. It also re- 



mains unchanged when heated. Ammonia produces a 
precipitate soluble in an excess. Acids cause precipita- 
tion. 

No. 2,462.— Syrup of Ammonium Chloride (J. C. McC.). 

This preparation is usually made after the following 
formula (according to report of National Formulary CJom- 
mittee. Proceed. Am. Pharm. Assoc., vol. 34): 

Chloride of Ammonium 2i tr. oz. 

Sugar 10 '* ** 

Water to make 16 fl. oz. 

Dissolve the chloride of ammonium in 8 fl. oz. of wa- 
ter; add the sugar and enough water so that when the 
sugar is dissolved by agitation the product will measure 
16 fl. oz. 

No. 2»463.— Reactions and Constituents of Animal Sa- 
liva (Cincinnati). 

Normal saliva, of man as well €ls all warm-blooded ani- 
mals, has an alkaline reaction, at least while secreted dur- 
ing mastication and during the flrst hours of digestion. 
By being kept; in the mouth, especially in presence of ca- 
rious teeth. It may assume an acid reaction. This also 
happens in certain diseases. 

The most important constituent of the saliva is diastase. 
This is a generic name applied to certain ferments which 
are capable of converting starch, in presence of water, 
into dextrin and glucose or maltose. This ferment ap- 
pears to be an albuminoid, but has never yet been iso- 
lated. It may be detected in the saliva in the following 
manner: 

Collect about 6 Cc. of saliva (the mouth having pre- 
viously been well rinsed with water), put it into a test 
tube together with 60 Cc. of solution of starch (1 in 100), 
and place the tube into a warm air-bath kept at a tem- 
perature of 38** to 41' C. The presence of dextrin and 
sugar will be revealed by appropriate tests after a short 
time, and the progressive ratio of saccharification can be 
estimated by means of Fehling's solution, although this 
does not convey any idea as to the amount of the ferment 
present. Indeed, it is very likely that the ferment is not 
altogether, or perhaps not at all, used up by the process 
of saccharification. 

Another constituent of saliva, which, however, is some- 
times absent, is nitrous acid combined with alkalies. 

Its presence is detected by acidulating a little saliva, 
in a test tube, with sulphuric acid, and then adding solu- 
tion of starch and iodide of potassium. If nitrous acid 
or a nitrite is present, iodine will be liberated and blue 
iodide of starch formed. Or saliva is diluted with 6 vol- 
umes of water, acidulated with a few drops of sulphuric 
acid, and mixed with a little metadiamidobenzol (also 
called phenylendiamine, C.HsNa, melting at 63' C). If ni- 
trites are present, the liquid turns more or less intensely 
yellow, the color arising from the formation of triami- 
doazobenzol: 

2C.HeO, -f. HNO, = C„H„N» + H,0 
phenylen- nitrous triamido- water, 

diamine. acid. azobenzol. 

No. 2,464.-— Ice Machine (Texas). 

These machines for the artificial preparation of ice are 
so little used in this region that we are not able to answer 

?our question as clearly as we would like. If you can in- 
orm us of some one who is the agent for the machine in 
this country, it would be easier to get the information. 
It is probable that the sulphuric acid has become so satu- 
rated with moisture that it has lost its power to absorb 
more. In an article by C. H. Peabody in the Technologi- 
cal Quarterly for May, 1889, it is stated that the sulphu- 
ric acid should be concentrated. We do not see how the 
addition of lime could be of any assistance if it is to 
come into contact with the acid. 

FormulsB asked for : 

1. Paine's Celery Compound. 

2. Bu8h*8 Bovinine. 

3. S. S. S.— Swift's Specific. 

4. Greene's Nervura Nerve Tonic. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A New Medical DicrriONARY : Includ- 
ing €dl the Words and Phrases used 
in Medicine, with their Proper Pro- 
nunciation and Definitions, Based 
on Recent Medical Literature. By 
Qeorqe M. Oould, B.A., M.D., 
Ophthalmic urgeon to the Phila- 
delphia Hospital, and Clinical Chief, 
Opnthalmological Department, Ger- 
man Hospital. With elaborate Ta- 
bles of the BacilU, Micrococci, Leu- 
comaines. Ptomaines, etc.; of the 



Arteries, Ganglia, Muscles, Nerves, 
and Plexuses ; of Weights and Mea- 
sures, Thermometers, etc. ; and Ap- 
Eendices containing Classified Ta- 
les, with Ancdyses, of the Waters 
of the Mineral Springs of the U. S., 
and Tables of Vital Statistics. Phi- 
Iculelphia : P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 
1890, page 519, 8vo, half-roan. 
The title would have been improved 
by reading : ** Including eX\ the words 
and phrases common/y used," etc., for 
the work is not by any means a com- 
plete glossary of medical terms. It has 
the merit, however, of including a 



very large proportion of the words 
and terms which have been intro- 
duced during the past ten years, and 
of being of convenient size, well ar- 
ranged, and quite as comprehensive 
as the needs of the maionty of stu- 
dents and physicians demand. By 
an arrangement of sub-titles much 
space has been gained without much 
increase of labor required for refer- 
ence. The picorporation of numerous 
titles of tests, solutions, instruments, 
etc., not heretofore found in medical 
dictionaries, is a feature worthy or 
especial notice. 
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AN EXTEMPOBANEOUS NITBOMETEB POB 

THE ASSAY OF SFIBITUS JETHEBIS 

NITBOSI.* 

BY WILUAM P. DK FOREST, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

PROF. A. H. Allen, of England, was the first to i)ropose 
that the volume of gas given off by the combination 
of spirit of nitre, solution of iodide of potassium, and di- 
luted sulphuric acid, measured in a nitrometer, should be 
used to determine tne percentage of ethyl nitrite in the 
spirit of nitre under examination. This reaction has 
been shown to you before, and my object this afternoon 
is simply to demonstrate how easy it is for any one who 
does not own, and who does not wish to spend three or 
more dollars for, a nitrometer, to make one for himself at 
but little cost anxi little trouble. As volumetric solutions 
are officinal, and many of the articles of the U. S. P. are 
directed to be assayed by them, a burette is essential for 
their use; and as all the members of this Society are sup- 
posed to follow the directions of the Pharmacopoeia, I 
must assume that all the gentle- 
men before me to-day own a 
burette. In the top of the burette 
fits tightly a rubber cork, through 
which passes a glass tube of not 
more than li inches in length, 
provided with a piece of rubber 
tubing of about the same length. 
Over the lower end of the burette 
is slipped a piece of rubber tubing 
of about 2 leet in len^h, in the 
free end of which is inserted a 

Eiece of glass tubing 1 foot in 
m^th. Another piece of rubber 
tubing, about 31 leet lone, with 
a small i^iece of glass tubine in 
each end, is needed to be attacned 
to the tube in the rubber cork, 
also a glass funnel of about 3 or 4 
drachms capacity, an ordinary 
8K>unce bottle, and a pinchcock. 
These comprise the whole outfit, 
except the solutions, which con- 
sist of a solution of iodide of po- 
tassium (2 in 5) and diluted sul- 
phuric acid (2 in 6), a saturated 
solution of salt, and a sample of 
spirit of nitre. 

The space in the burette be- 
tween tne rubber cork and the 
first graduation of the tube must 
be ascertained, as that has to be 
added to the rest of the figures. 
In the burette I am using this 
afternoon I have found this space 
to measure 7.76 C.c. 

I now place my rubber cork in 
the burette and tie it down se- 
curely, fill my 8-ounce bottle with 
the brine, and place in it the glass 
tube of the rubber attached to 
the lower end of the burette. 
The longer piece of rubber tub- 
ing I connect with the rubber cork. By sucking I fill 
the burette and the little glass tube with the brine, and 
compress the small piece of rubber tubing on top with the 
pinchcock; then taking off the long rubber tube on top, I 
put in its place the f^lass funnel. Measuring out 3 C.c. 
(48 min.) of spirit of nitre, I place that in the f uimel, and 
very carefully opening the pinchcock, let it down into 
the burette. This is followed by 6 C.c. (81 min.) of the 
solution of iodide of potassium, and after that has been . 
passed into the burette, 5 C.c. (81 min.) of the diluted sul- 
phuric acid are run in in the same manner, care being 
taken each time not to admit any air with the liquids. 

The reaction commences immediately, and bv raising 
the bottle of brine, withdrawing the glass tube, fastening 
it to the burette so that the liquid in both will be on the 
same level, you will very soon be able to read off the 
volume of gas obtained. In the experiment I have just 

Serformed I find the liquid in the burette has been forced 
own to the mark 26.6 C.c. Adding to this 7.76 C.c, the 
measure of the space above the mcfldngs, makes 26.6 C.c. 
+ 7.76 C.c. = 34.26 C.c. This represents the amount of 
gas disen^aeed from the 3 C.c. of spirit of nitre. Di- 
viding this by 6.66 (see below) will give the per cent of 
ethyl nitrite: 34.26 -*• 6.66 = 6.14 per cent; and this is 

« Read before (be Kings Ootinty Phannaoeatlcal Society, AprQ Stb, 1890. 
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about the percentage of ethyl nitrite that the sample I 
have here contains. Of course this is not claimed to be 
absolutely accurate, but it will gjive an approximate idea 
of how strong your sample of spirit of nitre is, and it is a 
handy method, within the reach of any druggist. The 
reason I take 3 C.c. of the spirit of nitre is this, that my 
tube is not long enough to ^low the reaction to take 
place successfuUy if 6 C.c. of spirit of nitre containing 6 
per cent ethyl nitrite were employed. 

The spirit of nitre I have assayed this afternoon was 
made by myself in my pharmacy yesterday, after the 

Jrocess proposed by Dr. Squibb in the Ephemeris for 
uly, 1888. 

The divisor 6.66. mentioned above, is used on the au- 
thority of Dr. Squibb (see Ephemeris, July, 1889), who, 
after a number of experiments with a solution of pure 
ethyl nitrite in absolute alcohol, found that 3 C.c. of a 
6-per-cent solution liberated, on the average, 33.33 C.c. of 
gas; the same quantity of a 1-per-cent solution would libe- 
rate 6. 66 C. c. of gas. So in order to determine the amount 
of ethyl nitrite in 3 C.c. of the spirit of nitre under investi- 
gation, it is necessary to divide the number of cubic cen- 
timeters of gas obtained by 6.66, and the Quotient will be 
the percentage. Ii a larger tube 
be used, one twice as large or four 
times as largo as an ordinary 
burette, and tne amount of spirit 
of nitre increased to 6 C.c. or 10 
C.c, a different divisor would 
have to be employed. For 6 C.c. 
it would be 11.11, and for 10 C.c. 
it would be 22.22. Of course in 
each case the amount of gas ob- 
tained would be proportionately 
larger and the result the same as 
for the 3 C.c. 

A New Spioe Adulterant. 

Frank A. Hbnnbssy^ Ph.G., 
contributes to the American Jour- 
ncU of Pharmacy a description 
of a substance which has been 

S laced on the market as an adul- 
)rant for ground spices, known 
as ** spice mixtures." The manu- 
facture is conducted in a large 
bakery in Philadelphia. 

The substance forming the basis 
of these mixtures, and known as 
**meal," was found to be a low 
grade of wheat. It is not known 
among millers by any special 
name, but might be called '* blow- 
room stuff." It is a little better 
than feed, to which it is some- 
times added to improve the qua- 
lity, but is a lower grade tnan 
middling. The meal is made into 
dou^h with water, rolled out and 
cut in the same manner as soda 
crackers, and baked in an oven. 
These crackers, or biscuits, '- as 
they are termed, are then allowed 
to ary thoroughly, when they are 
ready for grinding. The different 
shades are obtained by the use of coloring matters mixed 
with the meal in the preparation of the dough. 
. The '* white " biscuit is made from the plain meal with- 
out coloring. The ** yellow" is made with the aid of 
turmeric, a little of which goes a great way in imparting 
a rich yellow hue, such as is peculiar to mustard. 

A sample of the coloring matter used in the '^ brown " 
biscuits IS aJso presented. An analysis shows this to be 
a mixture of about equal parts of Spanish brown and 
turmeric. 
Charcoal is used in the " black " biscuits. 
Some biscuits having a red color, such as might have 
been used to adulterate Cayenne pepper, were seen, but 
it was impossible to secure samples at the time. 

Large quantities of these spice biscuits have been de- 
livered to a spice house in Philadelphia, and it is not 
known that any have been shipped out of the city. As 
they are all sent to the spice dealers in the whole condi- 
tion, probably on account of the lack of facilities for 
grinding, the samples of powder which are presented 
were ground by the writer in a small drug mill, and may 
only rouphly resemble the powders prepared by these 
spice millers. 

However, they will serve to show how closely the 
ground spices may be imitated. 
The sample labelled "pepper mixture " is made up of 
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the "black," **wliite," and *' brown" powders; the one 
labeUed " dove mixture," of the *' brown" and "blade" 

"Cracker dust" is said by many investigators to be 
used as a spice adulterant, and a sample of this material 
from the same bakery is presented, although ikhas never 
been used in the manufacture of these biscuits. It con- 
sists altogether of stale bread, which accumulates in 
large quantities, and which is thoroughly dried . and 
ground. 

An analysis of the spice biscuits gave the following; re- 
sults, the ' ' black " and ^ ' white " powders and the origmal 
meal being taken : 



Moisture 

Soluble ash (Ha) 

Insoldble ash (HGl) 

Total ash 

Olucose 

Cane sugar. • 

Residue after treatment with 
H.Oand dried at 100' C 

Charcoal and matter insoluble in boil- 
ing H.O 

Ash of same 



cold 



White. 



7.52 

8.00 
Trace. 

8.00 
14.51 

6.08 

76.8 



Black. 



8.27 
4.98 
4.45 
9.48 
14.51 
8.02 

81.2 

54.1 
15.57 



MeaL 



2.96 

'2*95' 

14.61 

11.02 

65.8 



The ash consisted of Na, EL Ou, Mg, chiefly as phos- 
phates, with some sulphates, the insoluble portion of the 
''black " being fine sand. 

It is evident that without the most careful examination 
the presence of these mixtures in groimd spices might 
often escape notice. The starch granules are usuallv so 
much altered in the process of baking as to render their 
identification almost impossible. 

As pure ground pepper, for instance, yields: 

Moisture. 8-10 

Ash ..2-6 

Starch 84-48 

Total reducing sugar equiy 42-55 

it is obvious that in case of admixture with this mate- 
rial the determination of any or all of those constituents 
would be of no value, and it is probable that the only 
reliable results would be obtained from estimating the 
amount of piperine and resin, which is quite constant. 

Some points of similarity to other spices might be men- 
tioned to show how admirably these mixtures are adapted 
to their purpose; but the object of this paper is simply 
to call attention to what is believed to be the latest de- 
velopment of inventive genius in this direction. 

SoBoiodol Salts. 

As the potassium, sodium, lithium, zinc, and mercury 
compound with di-iodo-paraphenol-sulphonic acid have 
been now adopted to some extent in meaical practice un- 
der the name ^' sozoiodol salts," the following mformation 
as to their physical and chemical properties, published 
by H. Trommsdorft of Erfurt, may oe of some use. 

QENBRAL REACTIONS. 

1. PotasaiuM Chlorate and Hydrochloric Acid, — It is 
characteristic of all the sozoiodol salts that upon warm- 
ing them in aqueous solution with potassium chlorate 
and hydrochloric acid, chloranil (tetraehlorquinone) is 
formed, which separates in shining gold plates. As the 
odor of chloranil is very intense and definite, this reaction 
allows of the detection of sozoiodol ev^i when very 
much diluted. But since phenol and phenolsulphonic 
acid behave similarlv, it is necessary also to test for 
iodine, which can be done bv the following reaction : 

2. Nitric Acid (1 :4).— All sozoiodol salts, upon being 
warmed with nitric acid, give picric acid, which sepa- 
rates in yellow scales, and at the same time iodine vapor 
is evolved. The nitric acid should be in considerable ex- 
cess, and the heating continued until cJl the iodine is 
driven off. 

8. Sulphuric Acid. —Upon heating the dry salt with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, iodine is immediately vola- 
tilized, and there is, at the sfiune time, a formation of 
iodophenol, recognizable at once by its extremely dis- 
agreeable odor. 

4. i?'(erTtcCWori(ie5o^u*um.---Allsoluble sozoiodol salts 
give with a few drops of this solution an intense blue- 
violet oolor, which after a time passes to red-violet. 

5. Bromine TTafer.—When bromine water is added to 
a soluble sozoiodol salt, iodine is set free and can be 
shaken out of the solution by means of carbon bisul- 
phide. 

6. Barium Chloride Solution (1 : 20).— All soluble sozo- 
iodol salts give with this solution a strong white precipi- 
tate, which after a time changes into needles and con- 
sists of barium sozoiodolicum. It dissolves upon addition 
of ammonia, even in the cold, and also in mucn hot water. 

7. Silver Nitrate Solution (1 : 20) gives, with the water- 
soluble sozoiodol salts, a white micro-crystalline precipi- 
tate of silver sozoiodol, which is also easily soluble in ex- 
cess of ammonia. 



8. All sozoiodol salts, upon being heated, give off the 
red-violet vapor of iodine, sometimes with and sometimes 
without puffing up. 

TBsrma of sozoiodol saints as to their purttt. 

The Potaaaium Sozoiodolicum occurs in commerce as a 
fine white crystalline powder, which, upon being heated 
on platinum foil, puffs up in an extraordinary m€timer 
(resembling almost the so-called Pharaoh's serpents) ; at 
the same time the very disagreeable odor of iodophenol 
is given off. If a portion be completely incinerated, the 
ash dissolved in water, and first hydrochloric acid and 
afterwards platinic chloride added, the well-known yel- 
low precipitate of potassium platinochloride is formed. 
Potassimn sozoiodol is insoluble in alcohol, but 0.5 Gm. 
finely powdered dissolves in 50 C.c. of water at 16** O. by 
simply shaking it round; 20 C.c. of this solution, treated 
witn 2 drops of silver solution, give a white precipitate, 
which should dissolve in dilute nitric acid (concentrated 
acid liberates some iodine). At most, immediately, not 
more than a quite faint opalescence should remain (traces 
of chlorine). If there should be a yellowish-white tur- 
bidity it would indicate that the preparation contained 
free iodine. This may be the case when the contents of 
a bottle, through frequent opening, have been allowed to 
get dtuxip, to which special attention is called. If a few 
drops otbarium chloride solution (1 : 20) be added to the 
above-mentioned potassium sozoiodol solution, the re- 
sulting white precipitate should dissolve completely 
without turbidity upon warming in water. A few drops 
of dilute sulphuric acid added to 10 C.c. of the above so- 
lution should give no turbidity (barium). Ammonium 
sulphide solution and sulphuretted hydrogen water should 
not render turbid a solutien of 0.5 Gm. of the salt in 50 
C.c. of water. Bromine water, shaken with a solution of 
0.5 Gm. of the salt in 50 C.c. of water, should not cause 
turbidity, but only color it yellow (a milky turbidity 
would indicate potassium-phenol, as tribromphenol). 

The Sodium Sozoiodolicum comes into commerce in 
white, prismatic needles, with a taste at first astringent 
and afterwards sweetish. One ^rain dissolves easily in 
20 C.c. of cold water, but even m lukewarm water the 
solubility is essentially increcused. In warm glycerin the 
solubility is almost the same. In hot alcohol, especiidly 
aqueous alcohol (80 per cent), it is soluble up to 5 per 
cent. When heated upon platinum foil it does not puff 
up; and the residual white fused mass gives a yellow 
fiame when heated on a loop of platinum wire. Towards 
silver solution, barium chloride, dilute sulphuric add, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, ammonium sulphiae, and bromine 
water it behaves exactly like the potassium compound. 

The Lithium Sozoiodolicum appears in fihining white 
plates, which sometimes assume a faint yellowiMi tinge 
without affecting its purity. It dissolves easilv in water 
and aqueous alcohol. The incinerated salt, neated on 
platinum wire, ^ves a carmine-red fiame. Toward sil- 
ver solution, banum chloride, and dilute sulphuric acid it 
behaves like the potassium salt. 

Zincum Sozouidolicum crystallizes exactly like the so- 
dium salt, in long white needles, which sometimes, when 
kept for a long time, assume a very faint reddish tinge. 
It does not puff up when heated, and leaves a yellow 
powder. It dissolves in alcohol much more easily than 
in water. The solubility of the salt in cold water is 
1 : 50; warm water dissolves it abimdantly, about 5 : 100 
remaining in solution after cooling. One Gtn. of the salt 
diE»olves easily in 10 Gm. of alcohol at the ordinary tem- 
perature. Towards silver solution, barium <^oride, di- 
lute sulphuric acid, and bromine water it behaves like 
the potassium salt. With ammonium sulphide it gives a 
yellowish-white precipitate. 

The Hydrargyrum Sozoiodolicum appears in commerce 
as a deep citron-yellow, extremely fine and light powder. 
It is saia to be sent out containing a constant proportion 
of 32 per cent of mercury, corresponding to the formula: 

Upon being heated it puffs up like the potassium salt 
and volatilizes rapidly without leaving any residue. In 
water and in alcohol it is practically insoluble. On the 
other hand, 0.5 Gm. of the salt should dissolve easily 
when shaken in 80 C.c. of a 5-per-cent solution of so- 
dium chloride; the solution should contain no white or 
yellowish-white suspended precipitate, or, at most, there 
should be a faint milky turbidity. If 0.5 Gm. of the salt 
be dissolved in 50 C.c. of water with the aid of a little 
nitric acid, 2 drops of silver solution added to 10 C.c. of 
this solution should show at most a trace of opalescence 
(chlorine). The solution should not be rendered turbid 
by 2 or 3 drops of barium chloride solution or by dilute 
sulphuric acid ; at most there should at first be only a 
turbidity, disappearing on the addition of the sulphuric 
acid, with ammonia a solution of the salt in sodium 
chloride gives a yellowish-white precipitate passing into 
gray, and with sulphuretted hydrogen a black precipitate. 
The quantitative aetermination ot the mercury may be 
effected by dissolving 2 Gm. of the compound in 5-per- 
cent sodium chloride solution, adding 1 or 2 drops of ny- 
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drochloric acid, and precipitating with sulphuretted hy- 
drogen: the sulphide is then dried at lOO* C. upon a 
tared mter^—Pharm. Trans,, June 21st. 

Methylene Blue as an Anodyne. 

The fact that *• methylene blue," a diphenylamine com- 
pound, when used in staining histological specimens, mani- 
fests a remarkable affinity for nerve tissue, and especially 
for the axis cylinders of the sensible and sensor nerves, 
suggested to Messrs. Ehrlich and Leppmann that it might 
prove to possess anodyne properties when introduced into 
the system (Deut med. Woch.y June 6th, p. 493). This idea 
has received therapeutic confirmation in the Moabite 
Hospital, Berlin. It was carried out first with injec- 
tions of a solution of a zinc-free compound, but a con- 
centrated solution failed to yield a sufficient dose in the 
quantity thought desirable to be injected at one place 
(about 4 C.c. of a 2-per-cent solution), and similar nega- 
tive results attended the use of a preparation of the ace- 
tate. It was therefore administered as a fine powder en- 
closed in gelatin capsules, containing each from 0.1 to 0.6 
Gm. (If to 8 grains), the highest daily dose being 1 Gm. 
(16 grains). The rapid passage of the methylene blue into 
the blood, even after the smallest doses, was clearly evi- 
dent, since a quarter of an hour after its internal admin- 
istration or injection the unne became pale ereen, in two 
hours blue green, and in four hoursdark olue, but no patho- 
logical constituents were found in the urine. A oluish 
coloration was also observed in the saliva and feeces; but 
no bluish tinge of the skin, mucous membrane, or of the 
sclera was ever observed. It was foimd that in all de^- 
nite forms of painful local affections— as, for instcmce, in 
all neuritie processes, and in rheumatic affections of the 
muscles, joints, and tendonsheaths— it acts as an anodyne. 
The action is, however, somewhat peculiar, in that its 
effect is only manifested some time after administration, 
usually about two hours ; but when suitable Internal doses 
of 0.1 to 0.26 Gm. (If to 4 grains) are administered, it goes 
on increasing gradually, until after a considerable inter- 
val the stage of painlessness is attained. The explanation 
of this slow action suggested is based upon observation of 
what takes place when methylene blue is injected into 
living nerve tissue. The coloration of the nerves that 
takes place immediately undergoes alteration; in the 
course of an hour the diffuse blue staining disappears, 
and instead irregular, intensely blue granules make their 
appearance in the axis cylinders of the nerve origins, the 
granules bein^ eventually eliminated, probably mechani- 
cally, from the nerves. It is suggested, therefore, that 
there is a formation of an insoluble compound from the 
coloring substances and certain constituents of the nerve 
substance, which alters the chemical condition of the 
nerves and produces temporarily an anodyne effect. In 
agreement with this the action appears to be purely ano- 
dyne, and the compound produces no direct influence 
upon inflammatory swellings or effusions into the joints 
or tendons. No ill effects were observed to follow its long- 
continued use, and the injections are described as being 
almost painless. The substance used by Messrs. Ehrlich 
and Leppmann, and described by them as chemically 
pure methylene blue, free from zinc chloride, and beauti- 
lully crystalline, was probably the tetra-methyl-thionine 
chloride — 

.C.H,. - N(OH,), 

^C.H,^N(0H«),C1 
which crystallizes in small indigo-colored scales, with a 
tinge of copper or bronze on the principal surface and of 
cantharis green on the transverse fracture, and readily 
gives a 2-per-cent solution (Anna2en,cxxx., 148). Formerly 
commercial *' methylene blue ^' consisted of a double chlo- 
ride of zinc and tetra-methyl-thionine, whichjaccounts for 
a material free from zinc being now specified. The free 
** methylene blue " base— tetra-methyl-thionine hydroxide 
—when dried over sulphuric acid, forms a dark amor- 
phous mass, showing a green metallic lustre when tritu- 
rated ; it dissolves readily with a small quantity of water to 
form a syrup, and is also very freely soluble in alcohol. 
Solutions of the chloride ffive wit^ sulphuric ax^id a grass- 
green coloration, and with strong solution of caustic pot- 
ash a violet-black precipitate.— -P/iarm. Joum. 

Sulphooyanide as a Test for Albumin in Urine. 

AcooRDiNQ to Zuchlos, a mixture of potassium sulpho- 
cyanide and acetic acid is a more delicate test for 8ubu- 
min in urine than the potaissium ferrocyanide and acetic 
acid solution, over which it also has the possible advan- 
tage of being colorless. It is prepared by mixing 10 C.c. 
of a 10-per-cent solution of potassium sulphocyanide with 
2 C.c. of acetic acid. A few drops of this liquid, which 
can be kept unaltered for a considerable time, added to 
an albuminous urine, produces a turbidity or a precipitate 
according to the quantity of albumin present, rotassium 
sulphocyanide and succmic acid are said to act in a simi- 
lar manner, and, as these can be carried about separately 
in the dry state, Zuchlos suggests that they would be 
convenient for clinical use; a mixture of the two is apt to 
deliquesce, but this could be avoided by enclosing it in 
gelatin capsules. — Pharm, Centralh. and Ph. Joum, 



BULOW'B COMPBSSSED-TABLET MACHINE. 

WE give here an illustration and description of an 
improved tablet machine constructed by Mr. Bil- 
low, of Goerlitz. Germany. 

The frame of tne press is formed of two strong wrought- 
iron pillars joined oy two cross-pieces. The upper one of 
these, through which passes the screw worked by a hori- 
zontal lever wheel, is made of thick wrought iron, so as 
to be able to resist a strong pressure. The screw itself 
has a square thread, and is made to work rapidly and 
easily up and down. Its force is applied to a stamp 
guided by the lower cross-piece. At the lower end of the 
stamp is a central pin, wnich merely guides the stamp 
and also forces out the compressed tctblets. 

The novelty of this machine consists in this, that the 
tablets are not produced by applying the stamp or form 
from above upon the prepared powder, but the stamps are 
attached to a lower plate, travelling on rails, and the tab- 
lets^ are formed by the stamps enterine corresponding 
holes in the plate or disc at the ena of the screw.. 
When compression is accomplished the covering plate is 
removed, and a slight extra twist of the screw causes the 
tablets to be pushed out above. The stamp plate is then 
drawn out, the tablets removed, and the plate replaced, 
when the same process is gone tnrough again. 

A very material advanuige of this machine is an ad- 
justable arrangement by means of which the quantity of 




BUow'B Ck>mpre8Bed-Tablet Hacbine. 

powder required to produce the tablets, after being once 
accurately determined, is automaticallv delivered to the 
several forms. Experiment has shown that the difference 
in weight between the several tablets thus produced is 
not greater than when they are weighed in the ordinary 
way. 

This machine is supplied in two sizes. Each has cylin- 
ders and stamp plates for four different sizes of tablets.— 
After Pharm, Zeit, 



The Areoa Nut. 

A PAPER on **The Narcotics and Spices of the East/* 
recently read by Dr. Dymock before the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay, contains some interesting points about 
the areca nut— the auj^ri [this is the Hindustani name; 
there are many others in use.— Ed. Am. Dr.] of the natives, 
and the betel nut of the Europeans. Few persons, savs 
Dr. Dymock, have any idea of the consumption of tne 
nut in India: but, as a matter of fact, 100,000,000 people 
eat it every day of the year. It is well known to tne na- 
tives that the fresh nuts have intoxicating properties and 
produce giddiness, and that the nuts from certain trees 
possess these prcfperties to an unusual extent, and even re- 
tain them when dry. These intoxicating properties are 
much diminished by heat, and as the nuts which possess 
them are apt to be mixed up with the common sort, many 
cautious people decline to use any except the red nuts of 
commerce, which have all undergone a process of cook- 
ing. Dr. Dymock inclines to the opinion that the original 
wild nut must have been an intoxicant, especially as the 
unripe nuts of the best trees produce slightly intoxicating 
effects. The betel leaf or pan, with which natives eat the 
areca nut, is highly esteemed, and its thirteen properties 
are enumerated .in the ancient books of the Hindus.— 
Chem, and Drugg. 
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The Ck>iiBtitaent8 of Cod-Idver Oil. 



M. Gautibr and L. Moitrgttbs have made a detailed 
study of cod-liver oil and its constituents, the results of 
which were puhlished in the Journal de jRharm. (March 
1st, 253). We give an abstract (after Pharm, Joum.) of 
the more important parts of their paper: 

In operating for the separation of the alkaloidal and 
other principles from cod-liver oil, the authors treated 
100 Kgm. of the oil methodically with an equal vol- 
ume of 35-per-cent alcohol containing 3 Gm. of oxalic 
acid per liter. The oil was shaken with the alcohol in 
20 ^lass bottles, each of 16 liters' capacity, the free part of 
which was filled with carbonic acid to avoid the action of 
air upon the oil. After standing, the alcoholic licjuid was 
siphoned off, exactly neutralized with milk of lime, and 
evaporated in vacuo at a temperature not exceeding ^O"" 
C. Under these conditions the mixture remained limpid 
and nearly colorless. When it had been reduced to one- 
one-hundredth of its original volume, it was neutralized 
bj precipitated calcium carbonate, filtered, and the de- 
siccation finished in vacuo. 

If it be desired simply to extract from the residue the 
total b£t8ic substances it contains, without regard to the 
manner in which they are combined, the product of the 
evaporation is treated with 80-]^r«cent alcohol, and the 
extract is filtered or distilled until all the alcohol is passed 
over^ and the residue concentrated in vacuo. In this way 
a syrupy extract is obtained, to which caustic potassa is 
added in fragments to liberate the bases. These are sepa- 
rated by shaking the mixture with ether, then precipitat- 
ing the bases from the ethereal solution of oxalic acid, 
washing the precipitate with ether, and drying. The 
scarcely colored dry oxalates obtained from 100 Kgm. 
of oil weighed 52 Gm. 

In order to obtain the bases free, the salt is dissolved 
in the smallest quantity of water, and the solution is 
treated with caustic potassa. Under this treatment the 
alkaloids usually rise to the surface like a thick brown 
oil, which is due to the solution of two fixed bases in the 
oily bases. 

The treatment with alcohol acidulated with oxalic acid 
removes from the oil nearly the whole of the bases. In 
the authors^ experiments, the quantity obtained varied 
between 0.380 CFm. and 0.486 Gm. per kilo^amme of the 
brown oils; but from the pale oils the yield was inap- 
preciable, even when operating upon 10 Kgm. If ac- 
count be taken of the lact that a trace of basic sub- 
stances remains in the oil after treatment with acidulated 
alcohol, it will be seen that the total bases contained in a 
kilogramme of broum oil amount to about half a grain. 
That would be about 6.5 Mgm. of base, or 10 Mgm. of the 
sulphates in each tablespoonful (13 Gm.) of oil— a quantity 
that, considering the powerful action of these bases, can- 
not DO without effect on the economy. 

Twenty -five ^ammes of the mixture of oxalates dried 
over recently fused caustic potassa, yielded 12.5 Gm. 
of anhydrous bases. These were submitted to careful 
fractionation, first in air up to a temperature of 120'* C, 
and then in vacuo. Different alkaline liquids passed over 
in succession, and there remained a brown magna of ba- 
ses that were solid or could not be distilled without de- 
composition. 

These were separated by converting them into hydro- 
chlorides or platinochlorides. 

After carehil repetition of these operations, the bases 
in cod-liver oil were classified as follows: 

1. Fraction boiling at 87' to 90* C, imder a pressure of 
770 Mm. — hutylamine. This portion constituted about 
onendxth of the total bases. 

2. Fraction boiling from 90* to 100*, under the same 

Pressure, with a fixed point 97* and ^S'^—amylamine, 
his fraction constituted one-third of the whole. 

3. A small fraction boiling above lOO*" and below 115'', 
consisting especially of hexylamine. 

4. Fraction boiling towards 100% under a pressure of 
600 Mm. of mercury, or at from 190* to 200'* under ordi- 
nary pressure. This consists of a new base, dihydrotolui- 
dincj and constituted about one-tenth of the total alka- 
loids. 

5. The fifth portion included the fixed bases. The basic 
residue that could not be distilled, being treated with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, dissolved almost completely. This so- 
lution, which was slightly colored, gave immediately with 
platinic chloride a fiesh-colored precipitate, alterable in 
light, which was separated from the mother liquor and 
dned upon porous porcelain. From this platinochloride 
a hydrochloride was prepared, from which a fixed base, 
nan^ by the authors amline^ was obtained by precipita- 
tion with potassa. 

Upon concentrating the mother liquor, a second pla- 
tinochloride, much more soluble than the first and of con- 
stant composition, was deposited to the end. From this 
was obtained a sixth alkaloid, that constituted about one- 
third of the total alkaloids of the oil. This substance, 
which is considered by the. authors to be one of the most 
efficacious principles in cod-liver oil, has been named 
morrhuine. 

There remained in the potassic liquor, after the basie 
substances had been removed, the different fixed and 
volatile oils with which the bases were combined when 



dissolved out by the acidulated alcohoL To this liquor, 
exhausted by ether, was now added a little sulphuric 
acid, and the following acids were obtained: 

1. A remarkable acid, which appears, especially when 
the liauor is heated a little, as a brown, viscous mass, 
slightly soluble in water, having a disaj^reeable, slightly 
aromatic odor, recalling that of oils derived from marine 
algae. It solidifies slowfy in the cold and may be obtained 
crystalline after purification. The authors have named 
it morrhuic acid. 

2. Upon distilling the acidulated liquor, after the mor- 
rhuic acid had been separated, there passed over a mix- 
ture of formic and butyric acias. 

3. There still remained in the liquor (a) a small quantity 
of morrhuic acid in solution, removable by alcoholic 
ether when the solution had been evaporated; (6) a cer- 
tain proportion of phosphoric acid, derived from the 
phosphates, phosphoglyoerates, and lecithineeof the oils; 
(c) a little sulphuric acid having the same origin. 

4. These various acids having been separated, the re- 
sidue was finally precipitated with subacetate of lead. 
After having filtered and removed the lead, strong alco- 
hol took up an extract having a nauseous odor, in the 
fractions of this extract boilmg towards ISC'* in vacuo j 
the presence of ^ycerin was determined by converting it 
into acrolein. Qiyoerin, therefore, accompanies phos- 

Ehoric acid in the complex substances removed by alco- 
ol from cod-liver oil, being partially combined with it; 
for after neutralization of the acid extract with lime, 
phosphoric acid again makes its appearance in the liquor 
if it be boiled with a mineral acid. Phosphoric acid and 
gl3rcerin are in fact contained in these oils in the form of 
lecithines. 

The foregoing^ with traces of coloring matters, are the 
alkaline and acid constituents separable from cod-liver 
oiL Among them only butyric, phosphoric, and sulphu- 
ric acid had been noticed before. The special constituent 
which communicatee to cod-liver oil the characteristic 
property of giving a fine violet color when treated in the 
cold with strong sulphuric acid, is not met with in the 
acidulated extract, alcoholic or aqueous. 

Referring to the properties of these constituents, the 
authors state that hutylamine^ in sufficient dose, pro- 
duces in animals fatigue^ stupor, vomiting, and a certain 
degree of paresis; it excites tne production of urine. 

The amylamine from cod-liver oil is a very active base. 
In a small dose it excites the reflexes and promotes the 
urinary secretion. In a large dose it provokes convul- 
sive trembling, then true convulsions and death. 

Hexylamine has an action very similar to that of amyl- 
amine, but much less intense. 

Dihydrotoluidine (CtHuN) occurs as a colorless oil, hav- 
ing a brisk, not unpleasant odor, very alkaline and 
slightly soluble in water, upon which it floats. It at- 
tracts ceurbonic acid strongly, from the air. Its hydro- 
chloride is bitter and crystallines in very soluble, contused 
needles or lamellae. The nitrate reduces silver nitrate. 
The yellow platinochloride is readily precipitated, but is 
redissolved by heat. The aurochloride, soluble in the 
cold, forms long needles, arranged like a fan. Dihydro- 
toluidine is a convulsive toxic base. 

AaeUine occurs as a non-hygroscopic, amorphous mass, 
with a density of L060. It turns yellow in air and light. 
When cold it is odorless ; but it melts at about 100* C, and 
the viscous liquid has a sweetish, aromatic odor, recall- 
ing that of some ptomaines. Aselline is very sU^htly 
somble in water, to which it commimicates a faint bitter- 
ness and alkalinity. It is soluble in ether and especially 
in alcohol. The salts formed by it with acids are crystal- 
line, but dissociate partially m water, especially when 
heated. In a sufficient dose aselline produces dyspnoea, 
stupor, convulsive disturbances, and with a still larger 
dose, death. 

Mort^uine (Ci.HmNi) is a very thick, oily liquid, with an 
odor recalling that of lilac or acacia flowers. It islighter 
than water, m which it is slightly soluble, and is very 
soluble in alcohol and in ether. It is very alkaline and 
caustic to the tongue, and attracts a little carbonic acid 
from the air. The hydrochloride crystallizes in stws 
formed of acutely pointed needles, which are very deli- 
quescent. The aurochloride forms a yellow precipi- 
tate. The platinochloride, which is rather soluble and 
alters rapidly in warm aqueous solution, crystalliaes in 
microscopically barbed needles. The salts of morrhuine 
are not precipitated by mercuric chloride, but are by the 
double iodide of mercury and potassium. Morrhuine is a 
powerful stimulant of the functions of nutrition and as- 
similation ; it produces a rapid circulation of the extrac- 
tive residues of call life towards the blood and the kid- 
neys, where they are eliminated, provoking in this way 
indirectly a powerful movement of assimilation correla- 
tive of the losses consequent upon the inverse movement 
of de-assimilation. This is considered to have been dem- 
onstrated by the superexcitation of appetite in animals 
brought under its influence. .^ 

As before stated, a portion of the bases just descrioea 
is*combined in the oil under the form of lecithines. It 
is impossible, in fact, to concentrate an alcoholic extract 
made in presence of a mineral acid, although dilute, with- 
out the gradual deposition in the cold of a viscous acid to 
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which the bases were originally joined; at the same time 
phosphoglyceric acid makes its appearance. The lecith- 
mes do not exist in the white or slightly colored oils ; nei- 
ther do the alkaloids, which is considered to be another 
proof that these bases occur under the form of complex 
phosphoglyceric compounds. 

While the authors^ results up to this point would indi- 
cate that the brown cod-liver oils are more active, medi- 
cinally, than the light-colored ones, yet the authors 
distinctly state that they do not consider the undeni- 
able reparative action of the oil to be entirely due to the 
alkaloids and morrhuic acid, lliey believe that the oil 
acts, first, b^ its fatty bodies, whicn are .eminently as- 
similable, owing to their slight acidity and partial sapo- 
nification, the latter bein^ due to the mfiuence of hepatic 
f ermentSj and to the solution, in the oil, of a certain quan- 
tity of biliary matters which render emulsification easy, 
especially under the influence of the pancreatic juice. 
These fatty bodies are energetic reconstituents of the tis- 
sues through their richness in phosphates, phosphogly- 
ceric acid, lecithines, and originally combinea phosphorus, 
the phosphorus being presented to the system under the 
form in which it exists in milk, eggs, the brain, le^umin, 
nuclein, etc. Secondly, bromine 'and iodine, which are 
present in the oil in minute quantity (0.03 to 0.04 Om. of 
iodine per liter), doubtless contribute also to its repara- 
tive action. Lastly, cod-liver oil acts by the morrhuic 
acid it contains as well as by its bases, several of which 
excite the nervous system, accelerate nutrition, and cor- 
relatively augment the appetite. 

A MACHINE FOB FOBMINQ FACKAQES. 

AMAOHINB for forming uniform packages of i>owders, 
etc., is sometimes desirable, and the one here shown 
is said to be capable of delivering as many as 800 per 




Machine for forming Packages. 



hour. The substance to be packed is first weighed 
(we would advise a platform scale instead of the clumsy 
beam scale shown m the figure) and then placed into a 
paper baK, made by folding the paper about a wooden 
block of the desired shape, and turning down one end in 
the usual manner to form a bottom to the package. The 
block is then removed and a metallic funnel inserted, and 
the two are placed in the matrix of the press. The sub- 
stance to be packed is then poured in and the plunger 
forced down by means of the screw. The rods dependmg 
from the cross-bar serve as handles and to Rive the proper 
wei^t to the cross-bar to keep it turning when once set in 
motion. The rectangular funnel and matrix can be re- 
placed by cvlindrical or other shapes, if desired, one 
such being shown on the bed-piece of^the press. 

Estimation of Quinine in Quinine Tannate. 

On examining, by Orillard's method, some specimens of 
quinine tannate known to contain 25 to 30 per cent of the 
alkaloid, onlv about 7 to 13 per cent was found. This re- 
sults partly from the imperfect extraction by alcohol of 
the quinine contained in the residue of the evaporation 
with lime, and partly from the solubility of the alkaloid 
in the potash employed to throw it down for weighing. 
The following method is proposed by S. Neumann for 
technical purposes: it ^ves results which are about 3 per 
cent above the trutn. Two Gm. of the powdered tannate 
are well shaken in a stoppered cylinder with 20 to 26 C.c. 
of aaueous potash of [spec. grav. 1.24. Care must be ta- 
ken tnat the tannate does not adhere to the glass. Water 
is then added to makeup to 60to80C.c., and then 100 C.c. 
of ether, accurately measured. The cylinder is immedi- 
ately closed and vigorouslv shaken. When the two 
liquids have been separated there must be no solid parti- 
cles visible in either layer; 50 C.c. of the ethereal layer are 
taken out with a pipette and evaporated in a weighed 
beaker, the quinine being finally dried at 100° and 
weighed. An estimation can be completed in one and 
one-half hours.— Zstf. anaU Chem. and J. Chem. Soc. 



NEQBEnS FILL MACHINE. 



AooxPAOT pill-making machine, which may be used for 
dispensing, is shown in the adjoining illustration. On 
the left is seen a cylinder into which the mass is placed, 
and then bv means of a lever the piston is made to force 
the mass through a hole in a piece of metal, and thus 
form what is known as a ** pipe.*' There must needs 
be several of these formers, with holes of different sizes. 
The pipe is then transferred to the cutter on the right, 
which resembles the pill machine in ordinary use, ex- 
cepting that its grooves are segments of a circle. At the 
further side of the bed of the machine is a depression serv- 
ing as a receptacle for the completed piUs. The ma- 
chine is made by H. N^gre So Co., 57 Avenue du Maine, 
Paris. 



Colors, Hues, Tints, and Shades. 

There are but three primaiy colors generally recog- 
nized—blue, red, and yellow. These are called primary 
because they cannot be produced by compoimding any 
other colors. Then we have the secondaries— green, pur- 



Ele, and orange. These are called secondaries because 
lue and vellow make green; red and blue, purple; 
red and yellow, orange. From these we derive the ter- 



tiaries— olive, citrine, and russet. Purple and green 
make olive; orange and green, citrine; purple and 
orang;e, russet. Thus we have the three classifications 
denoting all the colors proper extant. From these are 
derived the hues, tints, ana shades. A hue is obtained 
from a combination of any of the primaries. The hue 




NdgrA\i Pm Hachine. 

may vary according to the predominating infiuence of 
one color over another. To ootain a '*tint" we simply 
add white to any of these colors ; and to form a '* shade " 
we add black or any of the dark colors. 

So from the above we have the alphabet of colors. The 
varieties of tones, tints, hues, or shades to be obtained 
from this alphabet are as kaleidoscopic in their possibili- 
ties as the alphabet of letters. The Uand of man or the 
skill of the artist will never exhaust them. 

We have still another term we use in relation to colors, 
which bears its own significance also, and that is ** tone.'^ 
While we have our three primaries to start from, yet we 
have no i9tandard '* tone '' from which we shall start our 
secondaries. There are many different kinds of red, yel- 
low, and blue, and we signify the difference as "tones," 
the same as we apply the term to different instruments 
of the same kind. You will say that this pian6 has a much 
better tone than that piano. So we will find in selecting 
our primaries. While some of the ** high-toned " reds 
will produce a much more beautiful tint^ yet they are too 
fugitive to use for exterior house-paintmg; so, too, with 
the greens and yellows, while some are ouite permanent. 
— S. Paris Davis (abstract) in N, W. Buuder (and Sdent. 
Amer.) 



The Chemioal Belationship of Cocaine and Atropine. 
—Alfred Einhorh has succeeded in converting anhydnh 
ecgonine—SL derivative of eeg^onine, which itself is a 
decomposition product of cocaine — into tropidine, a deri- 
vative of tropine, the decomposition product of atropine. 
The conversion of the former into the latter takes place 
under elimination of carbonic anhydride (COt). Einnom 
believes that the conversion of cocaine into atropine will 
probably be accomplished in a comparatively short time. 
The only step still wanting is the conversion of tropidine 
into tropine, the only problem being to find a method of 
adding the elements of water to the unsaturated affini- 
ties of the tropidine nucleus. —After Berichte, 1890, 1388. 
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In these days, wheu local horticultural societies are 
formed in almost every provincial town, and when bota- 
nical and horticultural novelties attract so much atten- 
tion from scientists on the one hand and cultivators on 
the other, the practical value of the combined efforts of 
both seem likely to be lost sight of. The interest attached 
to the successful growth or to the flowering of a rare 
plant, like the Amorphophallus at Kew last year, is 
equally divided between the scientific botanist and the 
practical horticulturist, but the introduction and success- 
tul cultivation of some valuable economic plant in coun- 
tries very far distcmt from its native home does not secure 
half so much popular attention, though the benefits ac- 
cruing from it to the world at large are infinitely ereater 
and of a more lasting character. What is the production 
of a double flower where a single one was known before 
only to exist, or even the introduction to our stoves of 
such plants as the Victoria regia and the Amorphophallua 
titanum, or, if possible, the KaMeaia and Weluntachia, to 
the establishment in India of the cinchona plant, which 
has been the means of bringing that most important med- 
icine, quinine, within the reach of all ? 

The result of this successful enterprise will always 
stand as a monument of the union of science with prac- 
tice, and one of the benefits to the world in which Kew 
has played so laree a part. 

Next to this achievement, the introduction of rubber- 
nroduciuR plants into the various possessions of the Brit- 
ish Empire is undoubtedly of the greatest importance. 
Though the whole history of these experiments has been 

fiven in the reports of the Roval Gardens, Kew, ranging 
etween the years 1873 and 1882, it may be of some inte- 
rest to point out that whereas some twenty years ago 
india-rubber, or caoutchouc, was known to be produced 
only from Hevea braztlienaisjiihen known as Siphonia 
eicutica, from Pard, and from Picua elaatica, from Assam, 
the researches of the authorities at Kew have since shown 
that the rubber of commerce is drawn from several differ- 
ent plants, belonging to the natural orders Euphorbiaceee, 
Urticacese, and Apocynacece— the first-named family in- 
cluding the Far& sort, or Hevea rubber, which is still im- 
ported in large quantities, and holds its own as the best 
quality, though m its native forest the trees are said to 
be more and more difficult to getat^ as the collectors bave 
to penetrate further each year into the more inaccessible 
parts. The natural consequence of this is that more at- 
tention has been given to other sources, and another Eu- 
phorbiaceous plant, the growth of which has become con- 
siderably developed of late, and which yields the rubber 
known in commerce as Ceara scrap (Manihot Olaziovii), 
has been introduced into Ceylon and other countries, 
where it has grown rapidly. This, as its name implies, 
is a Brazilian species, and though the rubber has been 
known in trade for a long time, tne plant yielding it was 
not known till about fourteen years ago, when a consign- 
ment of plants was received at Kew, propagated, and 
widely distributed to India and Ceylon. The success of 
the plants in these countries has been recorded and fully 
detioled in the Kew reports before referred to ; as also 
that of another well-known source, namely, the Cfistilloa 
elaatica, which furnishes the bulk of the rubber from 
Central America, such as that known in trade as Guate- 
mala rubber. 

Mr. Morris, in his little book on '* TheColon3r of British 
Honduras," gives some interesting notes on this tree, and 
details as to the cultivation and the extraction and prepa- 
ration of rubber from it. He says : 

''The tree is very abundant in some places, although 
daily becominR scarcer in the immediate neighborhood of 
settlements. It ^prows to the height of about forty or 
fifty feet, has a thick, clean stem abouttwo feet in diame- 
ter at the base, and in habit of growth much resembles a 
bread-fruit tree, to which, indeed, it is closely allied. . . . 
The Castilloa rubber tree is fit to be tapped for caout- 
chouc, or the elastic, gummy substance produced by its 
milk, when about seven to ten years old. The milk is ob- 
tained at present from trees growing wild, by men called 
rubber gatherers, who are well acqusunted with all the 
localities inhabited by the Toonu (under which name the 
plant is known in Honduras). The proper season for tap- 
ping the trees is after the autumn rains, which occur 
some months after the trees have ripened their fruit, and 
before they put forth buds for the next season. The fiow 
of milk is most copious during the months of October, 
November, Decemoer, and January. The rubber gather- 
ers commence operations on an untapped tree by reaching 
with a ladder, or by means of lianes or tic-tics, the upper 
portions of its trunk, and scoring the bark the whole 
length with deep cuts which extend all round. The cuts 
are sometimes made so as to form a series of spirals all 
round the tree; at other times they are shaped simply 
like the letter V, with a small piece of hoop iron, the blade 
of a cutlass, or the leaf of a palm placed in the lower angle 
to form a spout to lead the milk into a receptacle below. 
A number of trees are treated in this manner, and left to 
bleed for several hours. At the close of the day the rub- 
ber gatherer collects all the milk, washes it by means of 
water, and leaves it standing until the next morning. 



He now procures a quantity of the stem of the moon plant 
(Calonyction spectoaum), pounds it into a mass, and 
throws it into a DUcket of water. After this decoction has 
been strained, it is added to the rubber milk in the pro- 
portion of one pint to a gallon, or until after brisk stir- 
rinR the whole of the milk 4s coagulated. The masses of 
rubber floating on the surface are now strained from the 
liquid, kneaded into cakes, and placed under heavy 
weights to get rid of all watery particles. When per- 
fectly drained and dry, the ruboer cakes are fit for the 
market, and exported generally in casks. 

** A large tree of Castilloa, say two feet in diameter, 
wil] yield ei^ht gallons of mile when first cut; each gallon 
of milk, in the proper season, will make about two pounds 
of rubber. Hence a tree of this size will give a return of 
sixteen pounds of rubber, of the value of flO.'* 

Mr. Morris further refers to the use of CastiUoa as a 
shade-giving tree in connection with the cultivation of ba- 
nanas, cacao, Liberian coffee, oranges, etc., and records the 
fact that at the time he wrote, in 1883, the cacao planters 
in Trinidad were gradually discarding their recognised 
shade tree, the Erythrina iimbroaa, and adopting others 
more suitable and more profitable, none of which, how- 
ever, could compare with the Castilloa, ** either in quick- 
ness of growth, in shade-^ving properties, or in the re- 
turn which it is likely to give the planter year after year 
if properly treated." 

It will be sufficient to say that the plants already re- 
ferred to are the principal sources of the American rubber 
of commerce. Quantities, however, come from India and 
from other parts of the East, the former from Ficua 
elaatica, and the latter from various plants belonging to 
the Apocynaceae, being species of Willoughbeia, Louco- 
notis, and Chilocarpus \ whUe on the east and west coasts 
of Africa several species of Landolphia yield rubber of 
excellent quality. A detailed accoimt of these species, 
and of their distribution into various parts of the world, 
is given in the Kew reports before alluded to, and it 
forms one of the most valuable and interesting records 
of work done at Kew.— J. R. J. in the Chird. Chron. 

The Future Supply of India-Bubber. 

Rboekt political proceedings in Brazil have brought 
into prominence the subject of our india-rubber imports, 
on which depends the success of one of our important in- 
dustries. A failure in the supply of Paurd rubber, whether 
caused by recklessly dealing with laws of exportation or 
natural laws in the forest, would fall heavily on manv of 
our public and private interests. Hence it will be of in- 
terest to refer to what has been done [in England] by 
way of providing: against any such contingency. Con- 
sidering that india-rubber comes next after sugar and 
coffee on the list of Brazilian exports, it appears strange 
that till recently so little attention was given to the way 
in which the substance was cx)llected. Tne work was left 
to ignorant natives, and they destroyed millions of trees 
either by cutting them down or by their injudicious sys- 
tem of tapping. Latterly, however, the province of Ama- 
zonas has passed laws to regulate the season for tapping 
the trees, and has awarded premiums to encourage the 
planting of new forests. 

Some twenty years ago the importance of the question 
of the future supply of rubber was recognized by our 
government, and Mr. James Collins, of Edinburgh, was 
instructed by the India Office to draw up a report con- 
cerning the rubber trees of America, and to ascertain 
whether they could be grown in India. The results of 
his investigations were pubhshed in 1872. In 1875 Mr. 
Robert Cross, of Liverpool, in concert with Mr. C B., 
Markham, of Assam, went to Panama to collect seeds 
and cuttings of the Central American rubber tree (Castil- 
loa). He was also sent by the India Office in the follow- 
ing year to Par4 to collect information about the Pard 
(^vea) and Cecura (Manihot) trees, which produce the 
best rubber. The descriptions given in his official report 
show that he met with formidable difficulties in the 
course of his undertakings, but he succeeded in his main 
obiect. The seeds and cuttings which he obtained were 
duly sown and planted at Kew, and in due time dispersed 
over various botanical gardens in India and the O)lonies. 
As trees, they are now flourishing at Madras, Calcutta, 
and Zanzibar, also in Burmah and (Teylon. The great 
superiority ot the Pard rubber (Hevea) over all other 
kinds has insured for it the most attention^ but. notably 
in Assam and Northern India, its cultivation nas been 
very much of a failure, though not equally so in Burmah 
and CJeylon. It requires an equable, moist climate with- 
out extremes of temperature. The CJastilloa tree was re- 
ported a few years ago to be doing well in Biarliar and 
other places m Southern India. Some attempts have 
been made to grow the West African tree (Landolphia) 
in India. It is a hardy shrub, but takes up a good deal of 
room, and the Quality of its products leads to some doubt 
whether it would pay for cultivation. From the botani- 
cal point of view we append, on the following page, a 
short list of plants producing india-rubber. 

The trees in this list are to be met with in a broad 
zone parallel to the equator, where there is an isotherm 
of 70^ F. Rubber is found as a milky fluid in the laticife- 
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Central America, West 
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AflMm, Rangoon, 

Java. 
Pemambuco. 
Borneo. 
MadacAKar. 
W^t^ Africa, Nozam- 




Laitdolphxa . . . 






bique. 



rous vessels in the middle layer of the bark. It is coa^- 
lated by one of various methods, which include smokmg 
over a wood fire, as in Brazil, or adding alum or a dilute 
acid, orb^ pouring the milky substance into hot water. 
The milk is very rarely met with in England, but we re- 
cently examinea a good sample from Pard, and the pro- 
portion of rubber found in it— namely, 33 per cent — ^was 
found to agree closely with earlier analyses by Adriani 
and Faraday. Before bottling the milk it is necessary to 
add some ammonia to prevent spontaneous coagulation. 
The most substance comes from the lower limbs of the 
Par& tree, which grows to great dimensions, and may be 
tapped at ten years' growth, but does not for twenty 
jears reach its maturity. 

From trees as they grow in untended nature^ we may 
turn to some of the results that have been obtamed from 
those that have been acclimatized. A report in 1881, 
from Dr. King, of the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, stated 
that the Ceara tree was the only one that promised good 
results, while the Par4 and the Mad&rascar had utterly 
failed. This experience has been confirmed by Sir John 
Kirk, consul at Zanzibar, who, in one of his official re- 
ports in 1882, said that the Ceara (Bianihot) plants grew 
very well even in the worst soil, that they needed no at- 
tention, and that they commenced to yield rubber in five 
years, though not in a way to be remunerative. Never- 
theless, the attempt to acclimatize American plants in 
Africa is an interesting one, and we cannot help wishing 
it an improved success, as manufacturers would be ^laid 
to receive clean rubber from Africa in place of the dirty 
resinous product of the Landolphias so generally im- 
ported into this country. In October, 1882, Dr. Tnmen, 
of the Ceylon Botanided Gardens at Peradenya, sent to 
Kew a sample of the Central American rubber (Ccustilloa) 
produced from a cutting sent from Kew in 1876. This 
was examined by an expert, and reported to be of good 
quality, only deficient in tensile strength, owin^, per- 
haps, to the immaturity of the tree from which it was 
taken. Colonial rubber is often being received at Kew, 
and submitted for examination, showing that this branch 
of economic botany is far from being neglected. Of Pard 
rubber from a Kew cutting, grown at Mergui, the first 
sample was received last season at Kew, and through the 
courtesy of Mr. Morris, the sub-director, we got a piece 
for examination. As in the above case, it was found 
wanting in tensile strength, and fell short of the best 
qualities of ordinary smoked Par4. The question is 
whether the excess of its viscous over its fibrous consti- 
tuents will be corrected in future tapping. It is not only 
in acclimatizing foreign trees in India that work has 
been done, but, acting on Mr. Collins' report, the India 
Office has caused denuded districts to be replanted with 
the indigenous Ficua elastica. Already in 1870 there 
was a plantation of these trees at Chardnar, in the dis- 
trict of Darrang, which covered a space of eighty square 
miles. This psirticular area has since been annually in- 
creased, and there has been planting in other districts 
besides. We may feel assured that tne wanton destruc- 
tion of rubber trees has practically ceased, and that the 
importance of securine an adequate supply of rubber for 
our future needs is fully recognized. 

The financial side of the question can hardly be dis- 
cussed till more reliable data have come to hand, but 
they are hardly likely to prove that undertakings in 
forestry bring any immediate or very early return. Dr. 
Trimen, for ms part, feels confident that produce from 
Ceara trees will tumish an important item of revenue to 
Ceylon. 11^ must be added that, in view of the competi- 
tion in the case, other interested i)arties are not so san- 
guine of commercial success as he \b,— Industries, 



The British Unoffioinal Formulary.— The recent addi- 
tions made by the committee appointed by the British 
Pharmaceutical Conference number but nine: Acidum 
hydrocyanicum (Scheele), A. hypophosphoricum, Chloro- 
formum Aconiti, Chloroformum Bellaaonnse, Chlorofor- 
mumcamphoratum. Elixir Sennse, hxtractum Hsematoxyli 
liquidum, Syrupus Calcii Hypophosphitis, Syrupus Sodii 
Hy pophospnitis. The first is calculated to insure greater 
uniformity in strength than the Scheele's acid of com- 
merce is credited with. The formula for hypophosphor- 
ous acid is introduced on account of the differences in 
products of the best makers. Of the three chloroform 
formulsB, the third is a simple solution, and in the other 
the solvent action is assisted by strong solution of ammo- 
nia.— Xance^. 



A CAPSULE FILLEB. 

AN apparatus devised for facilitating the filling of emi>- 
ty capsules is made by the Acme Capsule-Filler Com- 
Eany, of Washin^n, D. C. The Druggiats^ Bulletin, 
rom which we take our illustration, does not afford a 
very lucid description of the machine, but, so far as we 
can comprehend, it seems to consist of a metallic base, 
with a cross-bar supporting a funnel. Through the length 
of the machine passes a wooden portion, made with open- 
ings into which fit the various sizes of capsules in the 
market; there being several of the wooden slides with 
each machine. Running lengthwise is also a metallic 
strip, the upper edge of which is curved, so that as the 
wooden slide is moved towards the funnel the capsules 
are made to rise from the slide sufficiently to receive the 
cap. To operate it, a slide adapted for the size of capsules 
to be filled is charged with empty shells, the covers oeing 
removed. The slide is then put into place and pushea 
alonfiT until the first hole comes under the funnel (as indi- 
cated by the groove in the upper surface of the slide com- 
ing even with the outer margin of the funnel support). 
The funnel is then screwed down until it fits the top of 
the slide but still allows it to move. The powder is tnen 
placed in the funnel, and if necessary packed into the 
capsule with a rammer. As the capsule first filled ar- 
rives at the position shown in the illustration, it is capped 
and lifted from the slide, and the slide is moved again 
from left to right imtil all the capsules have been capped 
and removed. 




' Acme '* Capflule Filler. 



Kaolin and its Souroe. 



Kaoun, which is so useful an article, even in pharmacy, 
as an insoluble and inert substance suitable as filtering 
material, or in making pills of permanganate or other 
oxidizing agents, is a silicate of aluminium. In some 
places it occurs almost in a pure state. But generally it 
IS found in combination with other products of the de- 
composition of granite. How the latter hfis become de- 
composed is not known, but it is supposed to be due to 
atmospheric influences. An important kaolin mine exists 
in the southern part of the Department de TAUier 
(France), where a fine-grained granite has, over a large 
area, been changed to a mixture of silica, alkaline sili- 
cates, and silicate of aluminium, all derived from the fel- 
spar of the granite. This deposit is worked on a large 
scale, the only agent used for separating the constituents 
being water, which is made to pass, -mixed with the 
mined material, through a series of vats, channels, and 
sluices, in which the coarser and heavier particles are 
successively deposited, while the finer kaolin remains 
suspended in the water and is finally deposited in large 
tanks. When thoroughly washed and dried it is ready 
for shipment, being chiefiy used in the manufacture of 
porcelain, ultramarin, and paper. 

Even the best kaolin is not absolutely white, but has a 
more or less faint yellowish tint. This is overcome by 
mixing with the last water a very small quantity of me- 
thylene blue or Lauth's violet, which destroys the yellow 
tint.— After Zetf«c^./. angew. Chem. 



Biblical units have the following equivalents: A 
shekel of gold was $8. A firkin was seven pints. A tal- 
ent of gold was $13,809. A talent of silver was $538.30. 
EzekieVs reed was nearly 11 feet. A cubit was nearly 
22 inches. A bin was 1 gallon and 2 pints. A mite was 
less than a quarter of a glass. A shekel of silver was 
about 50 cents. A piece of silver, or a penny, was 18 
cents. A Sabbath day's journey was about an English 
mile. An ephah, or bath, contained 7 gallons and 5 pints. 
A day's journey was about 235 miles. A hand's breadth 
was equal to 3i inches. A finger's breadth was equal to 1 
inch, A farthing was 7 cents. 
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AgalOBti^a in Tears. 



Thb peddling character of the drue trade, as compared 
with other branches of the produce business, is a matter 
of frequent comment. It is, however, precisely from this 
characteristic that the drug business derives an amoimt 
of interest which must be totally lacking in transactions 
in such large articles as coffee, su^ar, or tea, and which 
frequently causes an apparently inordinate amount of 
time to be devoted to consignments of goods of compara- 
tively insignificant intrinsic value. Such a parcel of 
merchandise, Imported from Bombav, was offered at last 
week's drug auctions. The whole of it weighed less thim 
a ton, and the price which it realized was rather below 
£50, yet no oUier lot in the sale was watched with 
greater curiositv. The parcel to which we refer consisted 
of eight cases of a drug which the importers believed to be 
f}un ammoniacum, while the dock authorities had cleared 
it under the name of asafcetida, and which the selling 
broker, to be quite safe, sold as '' gum " pure and simple. 
Among the audience opinions were divided, but most of 
those who expressed themselves gave it as their belief 
that the article consisted of a mixture of asaf cetida and 
ammoniacum, with a large proportion of seeds of the lat- 
ter drug. Ultimately the lots were disposed of to three 
or four buyers, who, we idiould think, will have no reason 
to regret their bargain. A careful examination of a sam- 
ple which we secured showed that the parcel consisted 
entirely of genuine asafcetida of the finest description, 
intermixed with an unusually small proportion ot such 
earthv impurities and seed as would unavoidaUy be col- 
lectea along with the gum-resin itself. The sample ex- 
amined by us showed loose tears of irregular shape, vary- 
ing in size from a pea to a large walnut, of a pale orange 
to light brown color, and rather less pronounced odor 
thau that of the asafoetida usually met with in the mar- 
ket. Fractured, the tears showed the usual characteris- 
tics of fine asafoetida, the surface being opaque and of a 
mUk-white color, while the taste proved all that it should 
be — viz., acrid and alliaceous in the highest degree. It 
was observed that the fractured tears when exposed to 
the air did not redden so o^uickly or so deeply as does the 
usual commercial asafoetida. and in one respect the drug 
did not answer to the orthodox requirements, inasmuch 
as the freshly fractured surface touched with nitric acid 
did not assume the green color mentioned in the Pharma- 
copoeia as a characteristic of the tears. In fact no colora- 
tion whatever was perceptible. The seeds found in the 
sample were round, hairy, and had two or three vittse 
only extending Icm^tudinally . The hairiness of the seeds 
at once disposed of the assertion that they were seeds of 
Dorema Ammoniacum. Neither were they the seeds of the 
Ferula Narihex^ for the latter are oblong and possess at 
least four vittse. They belong, in fact, to^ Ferula fo&iiday 
one of the plants from which the asafoetida of commerce 
is derived. A considerable amount of confusion has al- 
ways prevailed with regard to the exact botanical origin 
of asafoetida, and although the researches of some recent 
travellers— notably Dr. JT E. Aitchison, who, a few years 
ago, as a member of the Afghan Frontier Commission, 
traversed a great part of the region producing the drug — 
have helped to shed a good deal of light on the subject, 
much remains to be cleared up. According to Mr. E. M. 
Holmes, who ascertained the botanical source of the sam- 
ple here referred to, the asafoetida plants may be divided 
into two groups, the first and most important of which 
includes the three varieties which yield the bulk of the 
gum-resin met with in commerce — viz. : Ferula Narthex^ 
Boiss, (syn. : Narthex Asafoetida, Falc.) ; F, foetida (syn. : 
Scorodoema fcetidum) ; and F. /(etidtaaima, Kegel and 
Schmalh. The second group comprises the F. alliacea, 
Boiss., which is believed hj Dr. Dymock to be the source 
of the dark-colored ^^hing^Margely used as a condiment 
throu^out India and the adjacent countries, but never 
met with in European commerce. 

The asafoetida region is thought to include not only the 
whole of Southern and Eastern Persia, but also the 
greater part of Beloochistan and Afghanistan, Turkestan, 
and the region, now under Russian control, eastward of 
the Sea of Aral. It is, we believe, cultivated in the Pun- 
jab also, and the bulk of it, at any rate, is brought into 
commerce via Bombay, where it is received either oy way 
of the Persian Gulf or through British India. The pro- 
portion of the dru^ consumed in the East is enormously 
larger than that shipped to Western countries. We find, 
from the statistical tables of the trade of British India 
which have just been issued, that whereas the total im- 
ports of asafoetida into that country during the last five 
years have been 37,306 cwt., the aggregate exports have 
only been 2,014 cwt., or barely 5 per cent of the whole. 
The first trustworthy account of the collection of asafoe- 
tida in Persia was given about two hundred years ago by 
oneBngelbert Eaempfer, a German scientist; but, from 
the reports of recent visitors who have observed the mode 
of collection of the drug, this still remains the same in all 
essential particulars as in Eaempfer's time. According 
to that authority the collection begins about the middle 
of Amril, when the earth is removed from the roots, 
which vary in thickness irom a carrot to that of a man's 
leg, and the leaves of the plant are removed. Toward the 
end of May the top of the root is sliced away, and the 



juice exudes and is scraped off. A few days later another 
mcisionis made, and this process is repeated at intervals 
until the beginning of July, when the crop is at an end. 
It has been asserted that tne usual asafoetida of commerce 
in the agglutinated tears is that ii^hich exudes from the 
root when the whole top is sliced off, while the tears are 
the solidified juice obtained from incisions only. It has 
also been suggested that the agglutinated tears were the 
product of a different variety of the plant than that 
which yielded the free drops. However this may be, it is 
certain that the loose tear of asafoetida is very rarely met 
with in our markets. Some few years ago a small parcel 
of what was believed to be tear asafoetida was offered at 
the London drug auctions, and s<^d with some competi- 
tion at about 500. per cwt. The tears, which were rooiid 
or oval in shape, and about one and one-half inches in 
diameter, proved to be pebbles of talc which had been 
ooated ¥rith true drug, probablv by dipping them in 
liquid asafoetida. The amount of true asaratida was not 
over 5 per cent. Whether the fraud was practised by the 
same expert hands which sent us the spurious b^som re- 
ferred to in our last issue we cannot say ; certain it is that 
both parcels came to us from Bombay.— C9ieii». and 
Drugg. 

Kaphtalin and its Tests.* 

Naphtaun appears in form of white ci^talline lami- 
nae, of a tarry odor, of spec. erav. 1.16^ melting at 80* 0., 
and boiling at 217* C. It sublimes easily. In water it is 
almost insoluble; easily soluble in alcohol, bensol, toluol, 
and ether; only slightly in ligroin; 100 parts of absolute 
alcohol, at 15** C., dissolve 5.29 parts of naphtalin; 100 
parts of toluol, at 16.4* C, dissolve 31.94 parts. When 
boiled with water, it is carried over by the steam. 

When oxidized by diluted nitric acid (spec. grav. 1.18), 
naphtalin yields phtalic acid (about 40 per cent of the 
theoretical quantity). With chromic and glacial acetic 
acid it fields alpha-naphtochinon; with chromium chlo- 
ride it yields dicnlomaphtochinon. When oxidized with 
manganic oxide and sulphuric acid, it furnishes dinaph- 
tyl and phtalic acid. 

* Treatoient with fuming nitric, or with a mixture of 
concentrated nitric and sulphuric adds, oonverts it into 
nitro-substitution products. 

Chlorine made to act upon it produces both addition 
and substitution products, but bromine only substitution 
products. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid converts naphtedin into 
mono- or disulphonic acids or into sulphones, the effect 
depending upon the quantity or concentration of the 
acid, or upon the temperature. 

Cn stirring for some time a mixture of naphtalin and 
about 20 parts of fuming nitric acid, washing the result- 
ing nitro-product, and then transferring it to a boiling 
aqueous solution of equal parts of potassa (KHO) and po- 
tassium sulphide, the liquid gradually acquires a hand- 
some violet-olue color (Vohl). 

Some nitro-compounds combine with naphtalin, form- 
ing needle-shaped crystals. 

The following teats may be applied to determine the 
purity of commercial naphtalin: 

It should be white, ana not become dark colored when 
brought in contact with concentrated sulphuric acid. 
Melted naphtalin should congeal at 80* C. It should boil 
at 217^ Cm leave no residue on heating, and should prove 
to be free from phenols and chinoline oases. 

Phenols are detected as follows : Boil 1 or 2 Gm. of the 
naphtalin with 30 Co. of a dilute soda solution, allow to 
cool, filter from the remaining naphtalin, and add to the 
filtrate some bromine water and hydrochloric acid. If 
phenols are present, a turbidity or (if a considerable 
amount is present) a precipitate of bromo-phenols will 
make its appearance. 

Chinoline bases are detected bjr dissolving the naphta- 
lin in concentrated sulphuric acid, pouring the solution 
into water, filtering, rendering the nitrate alkaline, and 
distilling. The chinoline bases pass over with the steam, 
and may be recognized by their odor. 

If about 1.5 Qm. of antimony trichloride is heated a 
little beyond its melting point in a small porcelain cruci- 
ble, and a little crude naphtalin put upon the inner edge 
of the crucible, carmine streaks will appear where the 
melted masses run together. Chemically pure naphtaun 
produces no such colored streaks. On cooling, snining, 
rhombic plates are formed. Anthracene ana phenan- 
threne, under the same circumstances, yield a faintly 
greenish tint. 

On dissolving naphtalin in chloroform, adding alunu- 
nium chloride, and warming, the liquid turns greeni«h- 
blue. This tint appears immediatelv only when the 
aluminium chloride was absolutely dry. If tbe least 
trace of moisture is present, the tint does not appear 
until after about half an hour. 



Lysol is a new rival to creolin and carbolic acid in the 
disinfectant line. It is of the consistence of soft soap, ana 
is made from coal tar, with fatty and resin soaps. It does 
not contain phenol.— C%€m. a na Drugg, _ 

* OhiflflT After O. Vortmftnn, *' Anlettnng but Ohem. Analsrw Orguti^^ 
S(offe.'*8To. Leipslg«iidWieii,18eO. 
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A CONVBNIEirr ATTACHMENT FOB A 
BEVEBSED CONDEN8EB. 

JL. Bebson describes the improved attachment, here 
• illustrated, in the Scient Amer. Suppl, No. 754 : 

In using a reverse condenser, where considerable quan- 
tities of gas must pass out from the upper end of the con- 
denser—as in the case of the preparation of monochlor- 
acetic acid by passing chlorine gas through boiling acetic 
acid, when considerable quantities of HCl and chlorine 
gases escape— if the heat is not very carefully regulated 
it often occurs that the flow of the condensed liquid is 
obstructed by passage of the gases and vapor into the 
condenser, and it accumulates until the tension of the 
vapor in the flask and the exit of the gases spurt it out. 
The foDowing device I find to entirely prevent the trou- 
ble. It will DC found to work to great advantage with 
a reversed condenser where no gases are escaping, as the 
heat will need no adjustment, and* the operation, when 
started, will need no attention whatever. 

Bend two small glass tubes as represented in a and 6, 
Fig. 1. Pass these through the large rubber stopper, B, 
for flask, and the small one, A, for end of condenser, 
as represented in Fig. 2. Let h pass just through A, 
but far enough through B to reach below the surface 
of liquid in the flask. Let a pass just through B, but far 
enough through A to reacih within an inch of where the 
water bath begins, as represented in Fig. 3. Tube a must 
not touch the condensing tube, especiafly on the bottom, 
as the condensed liquid would flow back into it. 




Beeson's Ck>iideii8er. 

The hot vapor and gases will pass out through a, since 
h dips below the surface of the liquid, and will condense 
above the end of a, as it does not reach the water bath 
in the condenser, and will flow back through h into the 
flask. The lower part of the condenser will not become 
cool enough to condense the outflowing vapor in a, nor 
hot enough to vaporize the backflowing condensed liquid ; 
BO we have a steady stream of vapor, or vapor and gas. 
flowing out through a, and a steady stream of condensed 
liquid flowing back into the flask through 6. 

A NEW Ain> IMPBOVED EXTBACTION APPA- 
BATUS. 

RECENT fat determinations which required to be made 
in the shortest possible time and with reliable re- 
sults, have given me an opportunity to test the apparatus 
here described. 

The extractors hitherto in use did not answer my pur- 
pose, being either too complicated or requiiing a long 
time for completing the extraction. The cnief advantage 
of the new apparatus (Eenther^s) is this, that it yields 
equally good results in one-fourth the time required by 
other extractors. A very convenient feature also is a 
stopcock attached to the apparatus, by means of which 
the progress of extraction may at any moment be tested, 
while a simple turn of the same stopcock, when the ex- 
traction is completed, will enable the operator to distil off 
the volatile menstruum from the flask. The apparatus 
may be used for every kind of extraction— fat, oil, pow- 
der, etc. — with equally good results. 

Tne apparatus consists of an extractor proper. A, which 



is intended to receive the substance to be extrax^ted, either 
directly or by means of a funnel, cartridge, or weighing- 

glass, &, the perforated bottom of which is covered with 
Itenng paper, upon which is then placed any suitable 
quantity of the substance. 

Hie liquid which percolates through the substance runs 
off through B. C is a siphon tube provided with a stop- 
cock, D. £ is a tube conveying the hot vapor. F is a ni- 
ter lining, which may consist of linen, filtering paper, 
felt, cotton, or other porous material. 

When the apparatus is to be used, the following method 
is the best: 



First weigh the extraction fiask, then pour into it the 
requisite amount of alcohol (or ether, or other volatile li- 
quid), connect the ficwk with the extractor, cautiously in- 
troduce into the latter the substance to be extracted, 
which has been csuref ully weighed, connect the apparatus 
with the condenser, fasten the apparatus to a holder, and 
place below it a water bath with burner. 

If it is now desired to ascertain how much time is re- 
quired for exhausting a certain quantity, the stopcock 
attached to the siphon tube is opened, a drop of the liquid 
received upon platinum foil or a watch glass, and notice 
taken whether there is any residue. 

When the apparatus is put together, care should be ta- 
ken to adjust the tube C in such a manner that the orifice 
in it is not too far from the outlet, so that only a slight ro- 
tation wiU be required to open or shut the outlet. 

When the extraction is completed, the stopcock is 
opened, and the alcohol, ether, etc., received in a separate 
flask. Of course, when the stopcock is opened the ex- 
traction is interrupted, and the vaporized alcohol, etc., 
reaches the outlet pure. When the distillation is com- 
pleted, the extraction flask is disconnected, carefully 
wiped off, put into a drying oven for a short time, then 
allowed to become cold in an exsiccator, and finally 
weighed. The employment of this 
apparatus saves much time and 
volatile menstruum, and yields 
very exact results. A complete 
determination of fat in milk, from 
the moment when the cartridge is 
placed in, to the last weighing of 
the flask, required only forty min- 
utes. 

It may be added that all parts 
are carefully fltted together by 
grinding. 

W. Mueller, Apotheker, 

Braunschweig. 

Note on Manna. 

Fkom a paper on ** Manna-vield- 
ing Plants,'' by J. R. Jackson, 
Curator of the Kew Museum, 
printed in the Chem. and Drugg, 
(June 28th), we take the followmg 
introductory portion. 

What is generally imderstood 
by the term Manna is a sweet 
exudation from the stems of the 
manna ash {Fra^einus Omus^ L.), 
a small tree found in Italy, and 
extending into Switzerland, the 
SouthernTyrol, Hungary, Greece, 
Turkey, and other places. In 
England the tree is also grown 
for its ornamental character, but there it grows to a 
height of 30 feet or more. No manna is collected from 
the English-grown trees. It is from Sicily that the bulk 
of the manna of commerce is at the present time ob- 
tained, the plants bein^ regularly cultivated in planta- 
tions in certain localities within twenty-five miles of 
Palermo on the west, and within fifty to seventy miles on 
the east. The trees, which are here planted in rows, 
grow to a height of from 10 to 20 feet, and are about 7 
feet apart. A manna-ash plantation is kept free from 
weeds, the ground is loosened and is occasionally en- 
riched with manure. At the age of eight years the stems 
have attained a diameter of about 8 inches, and the manna 
is then drawn from them by making incisions through 
the bark to the wood from 1 inch to 2 inches long, and at 
a distance from each other of about 1 inch. The first cut 
is made at the lower part of the trunk, and the next day 
another is made just above it, and this is continued daily 
during the dry weather, after which the tree is left alone 
until the following season, when the untouched part of 
the stem is operated upon in the same way, and similar 
practice is continued in succeeding years till the tree is 
exhausted, which is usually at the age of ten or twelve 
years, when the stem is cut off, and another shoots up 
from the same stump— indeed, several stems are often to 
be seen growing from the same root. The very finest 
manna is that which has become encrusted around pieces 
of stick or straws placed in the incisions in the stems to re- 
ceive it; but the fine quality ordinarily seen in commerce, 
and known as fiake manna, is that which has hardened on 
the stem. The inferior qualities are those which flow 
from the lower incision, and are either collected on tiles 
or in the hollow of boat-shaped joints of a species of 
Opuntia. After removal from the tree the manna is laid 
upon shelves to dry or harden before packing. The best 
manna harvests are obtained in warm, dry weather, usu- 
ally in the months of Julv and August, when the trees 
have fully matured their leaves. 




Mueller's Extractor. 



For Writing on Zinc a German chemist recommends 
Laq. antim. chlor. The zinc should first be treated with 
dilute sulphuric acid, and then write with an ordinary 
steel pen. 
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Oa the Formatioii of B^y^^^gen Peroxide from Ether. 

Authorities have hitherto made very conflicting state- 
ments regarding the production of hydrogen peroxide (by 
some even supposed to be ozone) from ether, there being 
no definite knowledge as to the conditions under which 
it is produced. Prof. W. R. Dunstan and Mr. T. S. Dy- 
mona, who had partly investigated this subject before, 
have now made a new study of it, and have ascertained 
under what conditions the formation takes place. We 
give an abstract of their paper from the Joum. Chem, 
Soc,, 1890, 574. 

The results of this second series of experiments now to 
be described leave no room for doubt that pure ether 
does not form hydrogen peroxide when exposed to light 
and air in presence either of water or of diluted sulphuric 
acid. 

Three different specimens of ether were subjected to 
the action of daylight. They had been prepared and pu- 
rified in the following manner: 

Ether prepared by tne reaction, under pressure, of excess 
of sodium ethoxide with ethyl iodide. The product was 
thoroughly washed with water, dried, and distilled. 

Ether prepared by the reaction of alcohol and sulphuric 
acid, purchased as ** pure ether," was further purined by 
agitating it successively with a small quantity of sulphu- 
ric acid, potash solution, and water. After having been 
dried over solid potash it was distilled. 

Ether prepared from methylated spirit was purified in 
exactly the same manner as tne previous specimen. 

Of the three specimens thus prepared and purified, the 
first two did not in the least affect a 1-per-cent solution of 
potassium iodide or react with dilute chromic acid. The 
third specimen afforded a very pale yellow color with di- 
lute potassium iodide, which was somewhat intensified 
by the addition of very dilute sulphuric acid; but it did 
not afford evidence of the slightest trace of hydrogen per- 
oxide when tested with chromic acid. 

We have a=3certained the delicacy of the characteristic 
reaction of hydrogen peroxide with chromic acid, and have 
compared its delicacy with the potassium iodide reaction. 
Twenty C.c. of a solution containing 0.00125 Gm. of hydro- 
gen peroxide in 100 C.c. of the liquid were mixed with a 
few drops of a dilute solution of chromic acid (prepared by 
the addition of dilute sulphuric acid to a l-i)er-cent solu- 
tion of potassium dichromate) and shaken with 20 C.c. of 
ether. The ether separated from the liquid of a pale-blue 
color, distinctly recognizable. With more dilute solutions 
the blue color was only indistinctly seen. The reaction 
is thus shown to be capable of revealing the presence of 
0.00025 Gm. of hydrogen peroxide. 

In testing ether for hydrogen peroxide, care has to be 
taken not to add a lar&:e excess of chromic acid, since this 
seriously impairs the delicacy of the reaction. One or two 
drops of the L-per-cent solution of potassium dichromate, 
aciaified with dilute sulphuric acid, should be abided 
to about 20 C.c. of water, and the liquid shaken with 
about an equal volume of the ether. If the yellow color 
of the aqueous liquid disappears, a little more of the chro- 
mic acid must be added. It is important to observe that 
the ethereal layer which separates is blue, and not merely 
the aqueous liquid, since the presence in the ether of an 
easily oxidizaole substance will lead to the reduction of 
the chromic acid and to the formation of a greenish-blue 
solution of a chromium salt. Twenty cubic centimeters of 
the solution in which the hydrogen peroxide had been re- 
cognized by the reaction with clm>mic acid were now 
mixed with an equal volume of ether and the same quan- 
tity of a l-per|cent solution of potassium iodide. After a 
few seconds a pale-yellow color was observed, which 
deepened on the 6Mldition of dilute sulphuric acid. The 
chromic reaction for hydrogen peroxide is more satisfac- 
tory than that with potassium iodide, since it is instanta- 
neous ; a dilute neutral solution of hydrogen peroxide acts 
only very slowly on a solution of potassium iodide; and 
acidified potassium iodide, althougn it reacts more rapid- 
ly, cannot, under the present circumstances, be reliea on 
as a test for hydrogen peroxide, since certain organic 
compounds are attacked by hydriodic acid. . . . 

[The authors next e^osed specimens of the three ethers 
for a long time both to daylight and to the electric light. 
The effect will be seen from the following.] 

The ether prepared from ethyl iodide did not react with 
potassium iodide, hydriodic acid, or with chromic acid. 

The ether prepared from methylated spirit contained an 
increased amount of hydrogen peroxide. 

The ether prepared from alcohol and purified with sul- 
phuric acid ana potash reacted faintly with potassium 
iodide, and decidedly with hydriodic acid, but not with 
chromic acid. These three specimens had now been ex- 
posed to daylieht for five months, and during two months 
to the electric Tight for three hours nightly, but no hydro- 
gen peroxide had formed in those derived from ethyl 
iodide and from alcohol ; that prepared from methylated 
spirit alone contained hydrogen peroxide. With respect 
to the other specially purified specimens, in no case nad 
hydrogen peroxide been formed, neither had it formed in 
the acidulated water. It is therefore proved that the sub- 
stance capable of yielding hydrogen peroxide may be re- 
moved from impure ether by the action either of hydrio- 
dic acid or of cnromic acid. It is also proved that the 



addition of dilute sulphuric acid to pure ether does not 
promote the formation of hydrogen peroxide, and that 
this substance is not produced when oxygen and dilute 
s ulph uric acid are exposed to light. 

We consider that the results now recorded conclusively 
demonstrate that the hydrogen peroxide cannot be 
formed from purified ether by exposing it to light, under 
ordinary atmospheric conditions, in contact with air and 
water. The results recorded by former observers must 
have been due to the employment of impure ether. 8ince 
some of these observers appear to have worked with what 
is ordinarily known as ** pure ether," which presumably 
is not prepared from methylated spirit, it would seem 
that occasionally ether prepared from alcohol, if not puri- 
fied in the manner we have described, is liable to contain 
a substance which develops hydrogen peroxide. 

We have not been able to ascertain the nature of this 
impurity, owing to the circumstance that it is present, 
together with other substances, in very small quantity. 
Of the impure specimens of ether we have examined, that 
which was richest in hydrogen peroxide had been exposed 
for many years to light. It contained only 0.04 per cent 
of hydrogen peroxide, as determined by its iodine-liberat- 
ing power in acid solution. ^ 

Hydrogen Peroxide produced by the Slow Combus^ 
tion of Ether. — It is well known that when ether is 
heated, with a limited supply of air, a pungent, highly 
irritating substance is produced which has oeen called 
**lampic acid." Legler (Ber., 14. 602; Annalen, 217, 381) 
has investigated the nature or the products formed under 
these circumstances. He obtainea, besides formic alde- 
hyde and other compounds, a crystalline substance to 
which he assigned the formula CuHsaOsi. It possesses 
oxidizing properties, but it is doubtful whether Legler 
actually obtained hydrogen peroxide from its decomposi- 
tion, and apparently he did not find the substance among 
the products of the combustion. Perkins (Trans., 1882, 
863) has drawn attention to the charax^ter of the flame 
which is observed when ether undergoes this change, and 
he mentions that aldehyde is formed, but no allusion is 
made to hydrogen peroxide. 

In our first experiments on this point, air was drawn 
through pure ether slightly warmea, and the air charged 
with ether vapor was passed into a tube containing pumice 
heated to low redness. A lambent flame or glow was ob- 
served within the tube. The escaping vapors were con- 
densed in cold water. This aqueous liquid, which pos- 
sessed a highly pungent odor and taste, containea no 
hydrogen peroxide ; it did not react either with potassium 
iodide or with chromic acid. Aldehyde and acetic acid 
were the chief products of the action. Other experiments 
were made witn oxygen instead of air, and the same re- 
sult was obtained. Further observations were made with 
a form of apparatus in which opportunity was afforded 
for the immediate condensation oi any hyarogen peroxide 
that might be formed About 50 C.c. of pure ether were 
placed in a large flask, together with about the same 
quantity of water. A glass rod heated to low redness was 
repeatedly introduced into the upper part of the flask, so 
that it locally heated the air immediately above the liquid. 
The contents of the flask were agitated from time to time, 
so that any hydrogen peroxide that might be formed 
would be dissolved by the cold water. This process was 
continued until nearly the whole of the ether had disap- 
peared. The remaining liquid contained much hydrogen 
peroQcide, it liberated iodine from potassium iodide, and 
afforded a fine blue color with chromic acid. It was 
found that the most convenient form of apparatus for 
producing hydrogen peroxide by the slow combustion of 
ether consists of a modified (Ddoereiner's) lamp, to which 
fresh supplies of air could be constantly admitted. A 
large fiask, containing enough ether to cover the bottom 
and about an equal quantity of water, is connected with a 
wash bottle contaimng cold water. Through the cork of 
the flask there passes a wide tube, open at both ends, 
through which air is admitted, a spiral of stout platinum 
wire, and an elbow tube which is joined to the wash 
bottle. By means of an aspirator connected with this 
bottle, a current of air is drawn through the wide tube 
into the flask. The spirit is heated to redness and plunged 
into the flask, the current of air being so regulated that 
the platinum is maintained at a low red heat. From time 
to time the flask is shaken. Hydrogen peroxide is con- 
tinuously formed, and when the ether has nearly disap- 
peared a considerable quantity will be found in the re- 
maining water, while some can be detected in the water 
of the wash bottle. In this process of oxidation, although 
the oxygen of the air is almost entirely consumed, litue 
or no carbon dioxide is produced. The simplest interpre- 
tation of the change appears to be that tne reaction is 
similar to that which occurs when ozone reacts with 
ether in presence of water. At a low red heat the ether 
forms a peroxidized product which is decomposed by 
water, with the production of hydrogen peroxide. It 
seems to be unnecessary to suppose that the atmospheric 
oxygen is actually ozonized before it peroxidizes the ether. 
The alternative hypothesis is that under the condition of 
the experiment water is directly oxidized, but there is no 
experimental justification for this view. We flnd that 
neither water nor dilute sulphuric acid forms hydrogen 
peroxide when heated ¥rith air in the manner above de- 
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^scribed, and we have likewise failed to observe its forma- 
tion during the evaporation of water in air. 

We have not been able to form hydrogen peroxide by 
•the slow combustion of acetone, alcohol, ethylene, or coal 
gas. 

Summary, — Hydrogen peroxide is not formed when 
pure ether is exposed to hght in contact with air, either 
in presence or absence of water. 

Some specimens of ether, notably those prepared from 
methylated spirit, develop hydrogen peroxide when kept, 
unless they nave been previously purified by repeated 
treatment with dilute chromic acid. 

Ozone reacts with pure ether, and the product, when 
mixed with water, yields hydrogen peroxide. 

The imperfect oxidation of pure ether effected by lo- 
cally heating it in air leads, wnen water is present, to the 
production of hydrogen peroxide. 

Hydrogen peroxide is not formed by the action of light 
on water and oxygen, even in presence of dilute sul- 
phuric acid ; neither is it produced under similar condi- 
tions when the oxygen or the water is heated. 



Clove Culture in Zanzibar. 

UNriBD States Consul Pratt, of Zanzibar, writes as 
follows to the Department of State : Zanzibar is noted for 
being the principal source of the world's supply of cloves, 
and a report on the cultivation of this article of domestic 
economy may prove of interest. 

When speaking of Zanzibar, we include the islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba, three-fourths of the entire crop of 
cloves being produced in Pemba* Those grown on the 
island of Zanzibar are reckoned of superior quality and 
command the better price, but this is probably due to the 
fact that the owners reside here and can thus give their 
affairs the benefit of direct supervision. Certainly the 
conditions for their successful cultivation are most favor- 
able at Pemba, where the rainfall exceeds that of 2ianzi- 
bar; but the management bein^ left to careless overseers, 
the result is the cloves beinR imperfectly cured and (but 
little care being observed in nandling) are frequently mar- 
keted in an inferior condition. 

The clove tree was first introduced into Zanzibar by 
the then sultan, Sayed Said bin Sultan, about the year 
1830, since which time its cultivation has gradually ex- 
tended, until now it is the chief industry of the islands. 
The industry received a check in 1872, the date of the 
^reat hurricane. At least nine-tenths of the trees were 
destroyed at that time, so the larger part of those now 
standing are of new growth. A peculiarity of the clove 
tree is that every part is aromatic, but the greatest 
strength is found in the bud, which is the ** clove "of 
- commerce. The finest quality of cloves is dark-brown 
in color, with full, perfect heads, free from moisture. 

In the cultivation of the clove the first thing to be done 
is the starting of the shoot. The seeds are planted in 
long trenches and are kept well watered until after 
sprouting. In the course of forty days the shoots appear 
above ground. They are csurefully watered and looked 
after for the space of two years, when they should be 
about three feet in height. They are then transplanted, 
being set about thirty feet apart, and are kept watered 
until they become well rooted. From this time on, the 
young trees require only ordinary care, though the best 
results are obtained when the nx>und about the trees is 
well worked over and kept free from weeds. The growth 
of the trees is very slow, and five or six years are required 
for it to come into bearing, %it which time it is about the 
size of an ordinary pear tree and is usually very shapely. 
It is a pretty sight to see a young plantation just coming 
into bearing. The leaves, of various shades of green 
tinged with red, serve to set off the clusters of dull-red 
clove buds. 

As soon as the buds are fully formed and assume this 
reddish color, the harvesting commences and is prose- 
cuted for fully six months at intervals, since the buds do 
not form simultaneously, but at odd times throughout 
the said period. The limbs of the tree being very brittle, 
a peculiar four-sided ladder is brought into requisition, 
and the harvesting proceeds apace. As fast as collected 
the buds are spreaa out in the sun until they assume a 
brownish color, when they are put in the storehouse and 
are ready for market. A ten-year-old plantation should 
produce an average of twenty pounds of cloves to a tree. 
Trees of twenty years frequently produce upwards of one 
hundred pounds each. 

The present season, commencing with July, 1889, is very 
f avoraole, and the crop will exceed that of any previous 
season. It will, in all probability, amount to 13,000,000 
pounds, averajcing a local value of ten cents per pound. 
The sultan derives no inconsiderable portion of his reve- 
nue from this source, since the duty is levied at 30 per 
centod valorem, thus placing to the sultsm's credit for the 
present year nearly, if not quite, $400,000. 

Besides the clove buds the stems are also gathered, and 
form an article of commerce, commanding about one-fifth 
the price of cloves and having about the same percentage 
of strength. To this circumstance is due the fact that 
ground cloves can be purchased in the home market at a 
lower price than whole cloves. 



For the past fifteen years the cultivation of cloves has 
been the cnief occupation of the Arab planters, and had 
always netted good returns. It seems probable that it 
will continue to be a profitable crop, since the consump- 
tion of the article appears to keep pace with the inevit- 
able increase of production. Up to the present time the 
plantations have oeen worked with slave labor and at com- 
paratively small expense; but with stoppage of slave 
supplies from the mainland great difSculty will be expe- 
rienced by the planters during harvest time. One result 
will be an increase of expenses; but what the planters 
have most to fear is that the curtailment of the labor sup- 
ply would entail a direct loss by rendering it impossible 
to harvest the crop until after it had biossomed, when 
it would be unfit for the uses of commerce. 



The llanuf)su>ture of Anhydrous Sulphuric Aoid. 

Anhydrous sulphuric acid is now made on the manu- 
facturing scale in the MaJ^tra works at Ouevilly (France) 
by Lunge's patent freezing process. The firm referred 
to holds the monopolvof the use of this process in France, 
and an account of tne method of working it has been 
given by their chemists, Osterburger and uapelle. 

The concentrated acid of commerce usually contains 
only 90 to 93 per cent of pure acid, and as stronger acid 
is now frequently required for^ manufacturing purposes, 
it has latterly been produced (up to 97 to 98 per cent) by 
concentration in platinum vessels, of which specimens 
were shown in Class 51 at the Paris Exhibition. It has 
now been found at the Mal^tra works that Lunge's freez- 
ing process can be satisfactorily carried out on the large 
scale. The commercial acid is first concentrated in plati* 
num vessels, and it is advisable to bring it up to a strength 
of 96 to 97 per cent, for the mother liquors from the pro- 
cess are then found to contain as much as 94 to 96 per 
cent of H9SO4. The acid is then cooled and transferred 
to a reservoir standing at a higher level than the *' filling 
apparatus." This is made of iron, and is divided by ver- 
tical partitions into a number of compartments, each 
connected to a cell of the cooling apparatus beneath. 
(Bach cell contains about 1^ kilos of acid.) The cooling 
is effected by means of a solution of calcium chloride 
kept at a temperature of -20" by an ice machine. In 
this solution are placed the iron ceUs. 

In order to empty the cells containing the frozen acid, 
they are placed for a very short time in hot water, so as 
to loosen the crystals from the sides of the cells. The 
crystals are then separated from the strong mother li- 
quor, and placed in an enamelled reservoir which is 
heated by steam or hot water. From this the melted 
acid is transferred directly to vessels suitable for trans- 
port. 

No information is given respecting cost of manufac- 
ture. If this be not too high, the process should be of 
great value in preparing concentrated acid suitable for 
the manufacture of nitroglycerin and celluloid, for dis- 
solving indigo, purifying mineral oils, etc.— J". Soc. Chem. 
Ind. 



Aotion of the Soil on Pathogenic Gtorms. 

The Bulletin of the Marine Hospital Bureau^ April 
18th2 contains the following note, translated from La 
Bivtsta Internationale cPIatene, Naples, February, 1890: 

** Pathogenic germs evidentlv exist in the sou. The 
bacilli of tetanus, typhus, and cholera have been ob- 
served, and it is probable that the bacillus of tuberculosis, 
the pneumococcus, will be found. 

'* The superficial strata of the earth are extremely rich 
in pathogenic germs; at a certain depth there is a limit 
beyond which the number of germs rapidly diminishes 
until they cease altogether. 

*' In the deep strata of the bacilliferous zone pathogenic 
species do not exist. Grancher and Deschamps have ob- 
served the arrest of the typhus bacillus at a depth of 50 
Cm. In the cultivated superficial strata there are fewer 
micrococci than bacilli. The baciUi exist in the soil chicfiy 
as spores. Under this form they best resist destructive 
agents, and may remain latent for years, retaining their 
virulence. 

'*It is probable that the pathogenic bacilli germinate 
in the soil. 

**The cholera bacilli form numerous colonies, at a 
depth of 3 Bi. during the months from August to October ; 
from April to June, at a depth of 2 M. there is no devel- 
opment, while at a depth of li M. the bacillus vegetates. 
At least 2 per cent of humidity is necessary for the devel- 
opment 01 the germs. Soil rich in organic material is 
most favorable to this development. 

*' dauses of death of thepathoj^enic germs exist in the 
soil. The principal cause is exsiccation. Koch and Du- 
claux have demonstrated that this is especially hurtful 
to the micrococci, and here, according to Koch, is the 
explanation of the fact that micrococci are relatively 
rare on the superficies of the soil. The cholera baciUus 
dies rapidly imder exsiccation. Netter fixes three weeks 
as the extreme limit at which the exsiccated pneumococ- 
cus preserves its virulence. 
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**The two most potent causes of destruction which 
the microbes encounter are the saprophytic [parasitic 
tubercular! bacilli and solar light. 

**The saprophytic bacilli are in continual strife with 
the pathogenic microbes, and have generally the ad- 
vantage. The bacillus of tetanus is exceptional, and 
may develop favorably in the presence of other species. 

** Solar light is injurious to very many baxjilli. Accord- 
ing to Duclaux, it is the most universal means of sanita- 
tion, and the most economical and potent to which public 
or private hygiene can have recourse. 

**The turmng up of the soil liberates pathogenic 
germs, but when the soil is not disturbed for a long 
time a colossal germination frequently goes on. Ex- 
humation frees the bacteria long latent in the soil ; 
hence the epidemics that follow the turning up of the 
ground. 

** Pathogenic germs leave the earth in many ways to 
attack men and animals. The soil which adheres to the 
body, to the feet of animals, and that which is carried 
by insects, disseminates pathogenic germs. Currents 
of air transport superficial dust, and so propagate the 
spores whicii resist exsiccation. Water also carries 
germs. 

** Ordinarily, subterranean waters are on a level with 
the bacteriological zone. Sometimes this zone is exposed 
by fissures or by openings made in the earth. The walls 
of a well are a prolongation of the superficies, and are 
favorable to the life of the geruxQ.^^— Boston Med. and 
Surg. Jour. 



A New Beagent for Invert Sugar. 

Some fourteen years ajgo A. Soldaini proposed a substi- 
tute for Fehling^s solution, viz., a solution of carbonate 
of copper in bicarbonate of potassium. It was, however, 
founa that it could not easily be obtained of uniform 
composition, and that it acted too slowly upon invert 
sug^. 

H. Ost has, however, succeeded in so modifying the 
composition that the resulting solution may be iised with 
eyiaX facility as Fehling's solution, while it has the addi- 
tional advantage that the end of the reaction is recog- 
nized by the solution becoming entirely colorless. That 
is, the liquid in which the red cuprous oxide is suspended, 
or from which it is precipitated, is colorless. Moreover, 
the reagent remains uncnanged on keeping, and it has 
scarcely any action upon cane sugar. 

The following facts will explain the nature of the test 
solution proposed : 

Carbonate of copper is abundantly soluble in a cold 
concentrated solution of potassium carbonate, forming a 
deep-blue liquid. There is produced an easily soluble 
double carbonate of copper and potassium, which can be 
obtained crvstalline, in fine, blue needles. It contcdns 
more than half its weight of potassium carbonate. If 
the above-mentioned solution is heated and boiled, basic 
copper carbonate generally separates, or black cupric 
oxide. But if bicarbonate of potassium is present, the 
solution is no longer affected by boiling or evaporation. 
On the other hand, potassium bicarbonate alone is a very 
poor solvent of copper carbonate. Water precipitates 
copper carbonate from either solution, and this so much 
the easier the more copper and the less potassium car- 
bonate they contain. The corresponding sodium salts 
are not as efficient solvents. The reagent devised by Ost 
is prepared by making the following solution: 

Copper Sulphate, oryst 28.5 Om. 

Potassium Carbonate 250.0 *' 

** Bicarbonate lOO.O *• 

Distilled Water to make 1 liter. 

Dissolve the potassium salts in about 860 C.c. of the 
water, and the copper salt in 100 C.c. Gradually eAd the 
latter to the former, and make up the volume with dis- 
tilled water to 1 liter. 

The analytical value of such a solution varies not only 
if the amount of copper salt is different, but also when 
the pot€tssium salts vary in quantity. BLence the above- 
named proportions must be carefully observed. [It will 
be well to use the purest available potassium car Donate 
for this purpose, preferably Merck's **chem. pure" salt. 
As the solution ought not to be used without its titer hav- 
ing been actually tested upon a sugar solution of known 
strength, a little variation in the purity of the potassium 
salts will not make very much difference.] 

The solution thus prepared may be used either for volu- 
metric or for gravimetric analysis. 

A. Volumetric Determination of Sugar. 

Fifty C.c. of the test solution are completely decolor- 
ized by 26 C.c. of a 0.4-per-cent solution of pure invert 
sugar (that is, by 0.100 Gfm. of this sugar) on boiUng for 
nine or ten minutes. 

An exactly l-per-cent solution of invert sugar is pre- 
pared, accoraing to Soxhlet, by heating 9.6 Gm. of pure 
cane sugar for half an hour with 700 Gm. of water and 
100 C.c. of a one-fifth normal hydrochloric acid (contain- 



ing 7.28 Gm. HCl in 1 liter), then neutralizing with soda^ 
and making up the volume with water to 1 liter. [From, 
this solution a 0.4-per-cent one may readily be prepared.] 

The end of the reaction is easily recognized— sharply^ 
at least, to 0.4 C.c— by the disappearance of color, the 
liquid finally becomine colorless like water, not yellow 
as is the case with Fehling^s solution. 

If cane su^ar is present a somewhat smaller quantity^ 
of the solution of invert sugar is required to decolorize- 
the reagent. Supposing a solution containing 100 parts 
of cane sugar hoias in solution the following additional 
number of parts of invert sugar, then the number of cu- 
bic centimeters of the reagent required will be those* 
placed by the side of them in the following table: 

Invert Sugar. C.c of Reagent. 

100 and more parts 25 C.c. 

20part6 24.8 " 

5 " 24.5 •* 

2 •• 24.25** 

B. Oravimetric Determination of Sugar. 

Fiftv C.c. of the copper solution are mixed with a quan- 
tity of solution of invert sugar corresponding to not more 
than 0. 100 Gm. of it, and the volume of the mixture mada 
up with water to near 75 C.c. If not more than 0.050 Gm. 
and not less than 0.020 to 0.026 Gm. of the sugar is used, 
the boiling need not be continued over six minutes, and 
for every 1 Mgm. of invert sugar there will be precipi- 
tated 0.0034 Gm. of cuprous oxide, irrespective of tW 
excess of copper reagent present. The cuprous oxide is 
best caught on a Soxhlet asbestos filter, washed with 
water, alcohol, and ether, and reduced in a current of hy- 
drogen gas. If the lioiits above indicated are exceeded, 
the result will be somewhat irregular. 

The quantity of invert sugar originally present is cal- 
culated, from the metallic copper found, by dividing the- 
latter by the below given factors (time of boiling, nine to 
ten minutes). 



Copper found. 


Factor 


s Invert Sugar. 


Qm. 




Gm. 


0.800 


8.00 


0.100 


0.275 


8.15 


0.0878 


0.250 


8.26 


0.0764 


0.225 


8.88 


0.0676 


0.200 


8.88 


0.0592 


0.175 


8.40 


0.0515 


0.150 


8.40 


0.0441 


0.125 


8.40 


0.0868 


0.100 


8.40 


0.0294 


0.075 


8.88 


0.0222 


0.05 


8.80 


0.0161 


0.025 


8.15 


0.0079 



The copper carbonate reagent above described has 
scarcely any action at all upon pure cane sugar, but if in- 
vert sugar is present the cane sugar has a decided action. 
—After Ber. d. Deutaoh. Chem. Gea., 1890, 1086. 

[Note hy Ed. Am. Drugg.^lt is probable that the above- 
described copper solution will be serviceable for the de- 
termination of glucose in urine. We shall shortly be able 
to report on this subject.] 

Commeroial Wood Alcohol : its Tests and Assay. 

The following methods of testing and estimating methy- 
lie alcohol are given by Vortmann in his *' Anleitung zur 
chemischen Analyse organi£^her Stoffe.'' 

Impurities of uommercial Wood Alcohol.— -The usiuJ 
impurities are aldehyde, acetone, methyl-acetate, dime- 
thylacetal, allylic alcohol, ethylic alcohol. 

On mixing 1 volume of wood alcohol with 2 volumes of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, the mixture should not ac- 
quire a brown or olackish color. 

On diluting 1 C.c. of wood alcohol with 6 C.c. of water, 
and adding a few drops of bromine water, the latter 
should not lose its tint (absence of allylic alcohol). 

Acetone is detected as described further on. 

Ethylic alcohol is detected m several methods. Accord- 
ing to Berthelot, the wood alcohol is heated with twice its 
volume of concentrated sulphuric acid, and the vapors 
conducted first through pure water, then through bromine 
water. Methyl alcohol yields gaseeus methylic ether, 
which is readily condensed by water. Ethylic alcohol 
yields ethylene gas, which is insoluble in water, but is 
easily taken up by the bromine, with formation of oily 
ethylene-bromide. in which form it may be estimated. 

Another method has been proposed by Riche and Bardy. 
Carefully mix 3 C.c. of wood alcohol with 6 C.c. of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, warm in a water bath, add 10 
C.c. of water, and distil off 7 to 8 C.c. To the distillate 
add 5 C.c. of sulphuric acid (containing 23 per cent 
HtSOi) and 10 C.c. of a solution of permanganate of spec, 
grav. 1.0280. After three to five minutes add to the brown 
liquid 4 C.c. of a solution of hyposulphite containing 60 
per cent of the crystallized salt, and finally 4 C.c. of a solu- 
tion of fuchsin containing 0.02 Gm. in 1 liter. If the 
wood alcohol to be tested stands below 80 degrees on the 
alcoholometer, 30 C.c. of it are mixed with 10 C.c. of sul- 
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phuric acid, and 12 C.c. are distilled off. To the distillate 
are added 4 C.c. of s^huric acid, amd the method just 
described applied. Wood spirit, when thus oxidized, is 
completely converted into carbonic acid, while ethylic al- 
cohol yields aldehyde producing a violet coloring matter 
with fuchsin. If wood spirit was present, the liqmd ob- 
tained has a bright yellow color; but even small quanti- 
ties of ethylic alcohol render the final tint violet. 

Acetone and isopropyl-alcohol yield no color. Butyric 
and amylic alcohol impart a yellow, and propylic alcohol 
a grayish-green, color to the liqmd. 

Dimethylacetal is tested for as follows: Dilute the 
wood spirit with a little water, acidulate with a few drops 
of hydrochloric CM^id, and then add solution of soda and 
iodine. If the acetal was present, a precipitate of iodo- 
form is produced. This test depends upon the fact that 
dimethylacetal, when pure and undecomposed, does not 

five the iodoform reaction, but does so after it has been 
ecomposed by a dilute acid. Hence the test is decisive 
only when the wood spirit, tested directly with soda and 
iodme solution, does not give the iodoform reaction— that 
is, when it contains no acetone. If the latter is present, it 
must first be removed. The residuary liquid is then aci- 
dulated with dilute hydrochloric acid, and the test above 
described applied. 

QUANTITATIVE DBTKRMINATION OF MBTHYLIO ALCOHOL. 

(a) KrelVs Method.— Into a fla^k of the capacity of 100 
O.c, and closed with a doubly perforated stopper, fit a 
small (5 C.c.) drop funnel, and through the other hole 
of the stopper pass a reflux condenser. Place in the 
flask 30 Gm. of dry iodide of phosphorus (PI«), and in 
the drop funnel exactly 6 C.c. of methylic alcohol meas- 
ured at 15* C. Allow this to flow, in drops, upon the phos- 
phorus iodide. Then warm the flask gently durinp: flve 
minutes in hot water, and distil off the methyl iodide 
which had been formed. Collect this in a graduated tube, 
shake it with water, allow to settle, and measure it at 
15* C. 

Five C.c. of chemically pure methylic alcohol furnish 
7.19 C.c. of iodide of methyl. 

(b) Modification of KrelVs Method, according to Orodz- 
hi and ^rctcmer.— Put into the flask (see previous meth- 
od) 15 Gm. of phosphorus iodide, cool the vessel, and 
allow to flow into it 5 C.c. of methylic alcohol in drops. 
Next add 5 C.c. of a solution of 1 part of iodine in 1 part 
of hydriodic acid of spec. grav. 1.700, digest one-quarter 
hour at a gentle heat under an upright condenser, and 
then distil. Five C.c. of pure methylic alcohol yield 7.45 
C.c. of iodide of methyl (m place of 7.8 C.c). 

QUANTITATIVE DBTERMINATION OF ACETONE. 

Eraemer's method is as follows: Mix 1 C.c. of wood 
spirit with 10 C.c. of double-normal soda solution, in a 
uaak holding 50 C.c. Afterwards add, under constant 
agitation, and very gradually, 5 C.c. of double-normal so- 
lution of iodine. Agitate the mixture with 10 C.c. of ether 
free from alcohol, measure the volume of ethereal solu- 
tion, and evaporate a measured x>ortion of it on a tared 
watch elass. Dry the residuary iodoform a short time 
over sulphuric acid, and weigh: 3.94 parts of iodoform 
correspond to 0.58 parts of acetone. 

Messinger'a Method, -Into a stoppered flask holding 250 
C.c. transfer 1 or 1.5 C.c. of the wood spirit to be tested, 
add 20 C.c. of normal solution of potassa, next 20 to 30 
C.c. of one-fifth normal solution of iodine, and shake 
briskly during half a minute. Next add enough hydro- 
chloric acid (20 C.c. of normal or volumetric HCl) to just 
neutralize the normal potassa used, and titrate the excess 
of added iodine by means of a one-fifth hyposulphite so- 
lution. The latter is added until the liquid turns color- 
less (that is, until there is an excess of hyposulphite pre- 
sent). Starch solution is then added, and the titration 
completed by means of iodine solution. The amount of 
acetone present in.lOO C.c. of the wood 8pirit;is calculated 
by the following formula, in which m denotes the amount 
of iodine necessary for the formation of iodoform [jbhat is, 
the amount of iodme which had not been neutralized by 
the hyposulphite], n the volume of wood spirit used for 
testing, in cubic centimeters and fraction [only 1 to 1.5 
is directed to be taken], and y is the desired result, viz., 
grammes of a<^tone in the wood spirit : 

m X 7.612 
'^ n 

As the amount of wood spirit to be used for this esti- 
mation is so small, it should be measured in a special bu- 
rette holding 1 or 1.5 C.c, divided into 0.01 C.c. 



Nevada's Salt Mountains. 



Adhesive Paste.— A paste which will stick anything is 
said by Professor Winchell to be made as follows: Take 
2 ounces of clear gum arable, li ounces of fine starch, and 
half an ounce of white sugar. Dissolve the gum arable 
in as much water as the laimdress would use for the 
quantity of starch indicated. Mix the starch and sugar 
with the mucilage. Then cook the mixture in a vessel 
suspended in boiling water imtil the starch becomes 
clear. The cement should be as thick as tar, and be kept 
so. It can be kept from spoiling by the addition of cam- 
phor or a little oil of cloves.— C/i«m. and Drugg. 



The salt mountains located on the banks of the Rio Vir- 
gin, an aflBiuent of the Colorado River in Lincoln County, 
Nev., cover an area of twenty -five miles, extending to 
within seven miles of the junction of that stream with 
the Colorado. The salt they contain is pure and white, 
and clearer than g[lassj and it is said that a piece seven 
or eight inches thick is sometimes clear enough to see 
through to read a newspaper. Over the salt is a layer of 
sandstone from two to eight feet tbick, and when this is 
torn away the salt appears like a huee snowdrift. How 
dee^ it is has not yet been ascertainea, bulf a single blast 
of giant powder will blow out tons of it. Under the cap 
rock have been discovered charred wood and charcoal, 
and matting made of cedar bark, which the salt has pre- 
served, evidently the camp of prehistoric man. 

Ghtmbir Culture in Java. 

The cultivation of sambir in Java has been tried many 
times, but, although tne plant grows excellently, extraction 
has on every occasion yielded a kind of gambir inferior 
in quality to that produced by the Chinese around Singa- 
pore. It is believed that the cause of this inferiority^ must 
be sought in the fact that the Chinese during the boiling 
process add a decoction of the poppy, but the preparation 
of this decoction and the parts of the poppy used in its 
manufacture are a secret. As the sale of opium is a strict 
Oovemment monopoly in the Dutch colonies, and the cul- 
tivation of the poppy is not permitted there, it is believed 
that there is no possibility for the Java planters to com- 
pete successfully in this industry.— C^em. and Drugg, 

Summer Drinks in India. 

The Medical Record of Calcutta contains some interest- 
ing remarks upon the beneficial effects to be derived from 
non^coholic drinks in the height of summer. After re- 
marking that the very bane of European existence in In- 
dia lies in the habits of eating and drinking, physiological 
arguments are adduced to show that highly carbonated 
materials are very deleterious in hot climates. The cus- 
tom of the Moguls, who for luxury have had no equal in 
Indian history, is referred to as offering a fitting example. 
Their drinks consisted of nulk, sweetened waters, or sher- 
bets prepared from subacid fruits, such as lemons, tama- 
rinds, pomegranates, etc., fiavored with rose or Keora es- 
sences, date juice, numerous vegetable tisanes, and some 
infusions of glutinous seeds flavored with sugar and es- 
sential oils. These were often cooled with ice collected in 
pits, where it was stored during the winter months. The 
Oriental races, it is asserted, suffer from few of the dis- 
eases which are common to the meat-eating, wine-drink- 
ing Europeans. For a hot day a light vegetable diet is 
recommended, with a spare quantity of meat food and 
an abundance of cooling, non-alcohohc drinks. Ice is re- 
garded as a necessity, and coffee, tea, and cocoa are to 
take the place of whiskey and soda. The use of aerated 
waters, prepared from pure and wholesome ingredients, 
and the admixture in them of the numerous fruit flavor- 
ings which abound in the tropics, are regcu*ded with favor 
as likely to offer a lucrative source of income to persons 
engaged in such trade, while also giving the European 
community a very acceptable form of summer dnnks. 
This suggestion has already to a certain extent been put 
into practice both in this country and in America, but 
there is still some uneasiness as to possible evil conse- 
q^uences resulting from the consumption of large quanti- 
ties of iced drinks when the atmospheric temperature is 
high. As regards light diet and extreme moderation in 
the use of alcohol, however, the recommendations are ad- 
mirable, and might well be followed here.—Lancet. 

To Believe Perspiration of the Feet. 

The season is around again when complaints are made 
regarding excessive perspiration of the feet, and conse- 
quent tenderness of the skin and offensive odor. Here are 
a few remedies ^thered from a correspondence in the 
British Medical Journal, 

Dr. JohnOrmsby, Dover, says: Wash the feet at night 
with very hot water, put on white cotton socks, and Sm- 
merse the feet, thus covered, in methylated spirit poured 
into a basin. Wear the socks all night; they will soon dry 
in bed. During the evening wear cotton socks and com- 
mon felt slippers, and keep the socks constantly saturated 
with spirit. In a week the cure will be complete. Tne 
best ventilated boots are made of stout canvas, such as is 
used for tennis shoes, tan or black. They can be made in 
any fashion, and will be found a great comfort. 

^* An Old Member" recommends: 

Liq. Plumb. Diacet 3 ij. 

Acid. Carbolic 3 ij. 

Aqu» adjij. 

M. 

One teaspoonful to be mixed with a pint of warm 
water, and the feet washed every morning and dried with 
a soft towel. 
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Mr. Alfred E. Barrett, M.RC.S., Holland Park, W^ 
writes: Wash the feet night and morning with soap and 
water, and, after careful drying, sponge them with the 
following lotion: 

Plumbi Acet 3 i« 

Acet. Destill 51. 

Sp. Vini Methylati | ij. 

Aq ad I xvi. 

S. 

Shoes are preferable to hoots, and buckskin leather best 
of all. 

Dr. Mansel Sympson, Lincoln, following Dr. Whitla's 
advice, has had the best results with boroglyceride. The 
method of aoplication is simple: Soak a pau* of socks in a 
saturated solution of boroglyceride ; let them dry, wear 
them for a day or two (according to the amount of perspi- 
ration), and then change for another pair similarly 
treated. The f cetor disappears, and the perspiration will 
decrease in a few days. 

** Brigade Surgeon^' recommends a solution of chromic 
acid, 3 to 6 per cent, as the best to heaven and prevent 
perspiration of the feet. Colored socks should be tabooed, 
and plain white ones worn, steeped in solution of boracic 
or chromic acid, often changed, and, for summer, cloth 
boots. 

G. F. writes: Wear low shoes, wool socks, and dust the 
feet twice a day with iodol. Soon the feet become Imrd, 
sweet, and comfortable. 

There are ideas in the foregoing for profitable summer 
specialties. For pedestrians and tourists a small linen 
bag of antiseptic dusting-powder is most portable. It may 
be made of: 

Violet Powder 8 parts. 

Boric Acid 4 *• 

S&licylic Acid 1 part. 

Eucalyptus Oil to perfume. 
Mix. 

Sometimes the perspiration becomes so profuse as to 
weaken the sufferer. In such cases a tonic is desirable. 
Tne following is a ver^r ^ood one for adults, many of 
whom cannot tolerate quinme during the hot weather: 

Tincture of Gentian li oz. 

Spirit of Chloroform 8 drachms. 

Solution of Strychnine (Brit, Ph. 1%) 48 minims. 

Water to 6 oz. 

Mix. Dose: A tablespoonful before meals.— C^m. and 
Drugg. 

On the Fresoription of Alooholio Stimulants. 

That it is possible to treat cases, both medical and sur- 
gical, and obtain results that are considered p^ectJy 
satisfactory, without the use of alcohol either as a food 
or a medicine, may be accepted as a demonstrated fact. 
The experience of the London Temperance Hospital 
shows that patients recover even after severe surreal 
operations, although alcoholic stimulants are entirely 
withheld. The experiences of Kane in the Arctic region, 
and Parkes in the Ashantee campaign, show that, under 
the very exceptional conditions they encountered, alcohol 
was not only not necessary, but ^actually lessened the 
power of vital resistance. Stanley says that indulgence 
m alcohol in tropical Africa, even in the form of the 
lightest beer or wine, is fatal to Europeans. At the same 
time, it must be acknowledged that in the temperate 
zone civilized man almost universally uses alcohol as an 
accessory food, in some form or other, and that physi- 
cians, by general consent, accord to alcoholic stimulants 
an important place in therapeutics. As stated above, 
there are exceptions to this, and some physicians are op- 
posed to their use absolutely, and appear to have no great 
difficulty in practising meaicine without their aid. But 
these extreme partisans of total abstinence are rare and 
far between. The question still undecided is, Do patients 
recover as quicklv, as safely, and as comfortably without 
alcohol as they ao when it is judiciously administered ? 
By common consent this is answered m the negative, 
with the proviso, however, that as alcohol powerfully 
influences the vital fimctions, its physiological action 
should be kept in mind, and it should be prescribed with 
as much care as any other toxic agent. 

Dr. Bumey Yeo, in a recent address,* has taken occa- 
sion to protest against the cheap and common qualities 
of wines so universally used in hospitals in England. 
The iact is, that foreign wines, so largely consumed both 
in England and the United States, are more the product 
of the laboratory than they are of the vineyard. Given 
a certain quantity of alcohol or high wines, a professional 
mixer of hquors, with a little caramel and flavoring, will 
be able to supply any kind of commercial wine or spirits 
to order. That imported wines are specially prepared 
for this market is an open secret of the trade, known to 
customers as well as dealers ; what is not generally 
known is that a large part, possibly the larger part, of 
the supposed imported!^ wines are manufactured from 
cheaper wines in this country. 

This being the state of affairs, we are ready to welcome 

* Before the Seetion in Pharmacology and Therapeutics, British Hedical 
Association, 1889. 



and heartily second the efforts of the enterprising, intel- 
ligent, and persevering viniculturists who, during the 
last twenty years, have successfully solved the problem 
of growing grapes for the production of good, sound, 
honest domestic wines in dinerent parts of the country. 
The wine growers of California, however, having special 
advantages of climate, thus far appear to have distanced 
all others in the race. It is difficult to understand, ex- 
cept as a matter of habit and routine, why physicians 
continue to prescribe adulterated and inferior foreign or 
factitious wines, when a better class of goods, more fitted 
for the purpose in every way, is offered at a lower price. 
Americans should drink American wines. Let us en- 
courage domestic industry, especially where, as in some 
of the wines and brandies, the home products are more 
reliable, better in quality, and at the same time more 
reasonable in price. 

The culture of the ^ape in this country has now 
reached a point where it can successfuUy compete with 
Europe. If it receives due encouragement, the benefit 
will DO mutual among producers and consumers, and 
physicians can prescribe alcoholic stimulants with more 
discrimination than is usually exercised at present.— XH'- 
etetic Gazette. 

Exoroiflm of the Pest Demon in Japan. 

Dr. C. H. H. Hall, of the United States Navy, in a se- 
ries of notes upon certain medical customs of the Japanese 
appearing in the Sei-LKwai Medical Jouimal, speaks of 
the curious belief in the demon who causes epidemic dis- 
eases, and who seems to be a sort of enlarged and super- 
natural microbe. His name is Yaku-iin-no-kami, and his 
habit is to come and sit by the side of the sick person, 
much to the detriment of the latter. The method of driv- 
ing away this evil spirit is. Dr. Hall writes, as follows: 
A kannushi, or Shinto priest, makes a preliminary visit 
to the sick-room to extract from the demon a promise that 
he will depart with him at his next visit. The priest re- 
turns on the following day, and, taking a seat near the 
patient, beseeches the evil spirit to come away with hini« 
Meanwhile red rice (used only upon special occasions) has 
been placed at the patient's head, akago^ or enclosed litter 
made with pine boughs, is brought in, and four men armed 
with flags or other weapons have entered and stationed 
themselves in the comers of the room to prevent the de- 
mon from taking refuge there. All are silent but the 
priest. When the prayer is ended, the patient's pillow is 
hurriedly thrown into the kago and the priest cries, ** All 
right now I " The kago is then hastilv taken out into the 
street, and the people within and without begin to shout 
and beat the air with swords, sticks, or anything at hand, 
while others beat upon drums and gongs. A procession is 
quickly formed, composed wholly of men, all of whom 
wear fillets and horns of twisted straw to keep the demon 
away from themselves. Banners, a drum, a bell, a flute, 
and a horn are carried. One man chants, as they move 
away, ** What god are you bearing away ? " The others 
reply in chorus, '^The god of the pest we are bearing 
away ! '' then the drum, the bell, etc., are sounded. While 
the procession passes through the town all who are not 
takmg part in the ceremony remain indoors, all houses 
along the way are carefully closed, and at the cross streets 
are stationed men armed with swords, who guard that 
street bv cutting the air to right and left lest the demon 
escape by that way. The litter is borne to some retired 
spot between two towns, where it is left for a time and all 
who came with it run away, except the priest, who re- 
mains for half an hour to complete the exorcism by some 
sort of maeic, after which the patient recovers. Those 
who carried the litter spend the night in prayer within a 
temple, and return home next day after a cold bath in the 
open air, lest they take the demon back with them. One 
mgo is used in common by the town, the lighte^st case 
being visited first. 

Baking Powders. 

R. T. Whkkler, in Science, details numerous exi)eri- 
ments made with a view to ascertaining the influence of 
baking powder residues on digestion, and. as a summary 
of the facts brought out by the investigation, finds: 

1. That the residues of all baking powders, no matter 
how pure may be their constituents, have a harmful 
effect upon digestion, due in all probability primarily to 
the fact that the salts are acted upon by the hydrochloric 
acid of the gastric juice, with the formation of more solu- 
ble compounds; and, secondarilv, that these salts may 
form organic compoimds with albuminous bodies in the 
same manner as many of the metals do. 2. That calcium 
phosphate, on account of its great inhibitory action on 
digestion, must be regarded as a poor agent for the manu- 
facture of a baking powder, while ammonium tartrate 
may be looked upon with more favor. 3. That the pre- 
sence of alum in a powder made with calcium phosphate 
greatly increases its retarding action. 4. That the least 
armful baking powder is one containing only the bicar- 
bonate of soda and cream of tartar, and that the presence 
of any other chemical substance, however harmless it 
may be in itself, tends only to increase the complexity of 
the residue and impair the activity of the gastnc juice. 
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EDITORIAL. 



ABOUT as regularly as sumDier comes do we get an ap- 
peal from some pharmacist for shorter hours, and a 
remarkable fact connected with this subject is that the 
writer invariably fail^ to offer any reason why hours 
should be shorter, but proceeds with more or less lucidity 
to discuss some other topic— generally the desirability or 
feasibility of closing shop on Sundays and keeping open 
during fewer hours on week days. 

Since pretty nearly everybody, excepting these individ- 
ual pharmacists, seems satisfied with the present division 
of the day into twenty-four hours of sixty minutes each, 
and as all timepieces now in use are constructed upon this 
basis, we very much doubt whether any practical result 
will follow the agitation of the question. We would like, 
however, to have some of the promoters of the move- 
ment explain just what is to be accomplished by having 
a shorter hour; how much shorter than the present one 
they would like to have it, and just why the peculiar 
needs of the pharmacist demand that he should have a 
shorter hour than anybody else. 

We axk aware that in some cases the basis for a charge 
in prescription work is the time required rather than the 
value of the material, but we doubt whether much could 
be gained in this way, for the reason that while the per- 
son waiting for the completion of a prescription often 
finds the time go slowly, he is very likely to notice the 
clock or his own watch, and refuse to accept as satisfac- 
tory the statement that the pills required an hour and a 
half (by pharmaceutical time), at so much per hour, when 
he is confident of the accuracy of his watches testimony 
that only three-quarters of an hour was consumed. 



Tn regard to the other question of how many hours a 
-■' pharmacy should remain open daily, there does not 
seem to be ground for much argument, as it should de- 
pend entirely upon circumstances. 

For example, there used to be a pharmacy in lower 
Broadway, in this city, where the receipts between the 
usual hours for closing and opening more often exceeded 
one hundred dollars than fell short of it, and it goes with- 
out saying that the store was never closed. Employees 



changed, and had their regular times for work, but the 
money kept coming in cdl the time. 

On the other hand, we know of a store where the only 
attendant, besides the cat, was a sleepy, ill-kempt, and 
dirty old man, who wore slippers and spectacles and 
smoked a pipe pretty much all day. He rarely washed 
himself, and his windows— never. In course of time his 
stock consisted largely of dead flies, a most unappe- 
tizing soda-water apparatus, and a few pharmaceuticals, 
among which veterinary specialties were rather conspicu- 
ous. So far as any apijarent profit would indicate, he 
might just as well have closed his shop entirely ; and in 
fact there came a time when he did, and the only mystery 
about it was that he didn't do so long before. 

There can be no doubt that the public have become ac- 
customed to finding drug stores open until long after all 
other placesof business, excepting liquor stores, are closed. 
This has come about through the need for prescriptions 
written by doctors who have occasion to make late visits. 
But there is no good reason why the establishment should 
be kept open upon the same scale as during the early 
evening. The gas can be turned down and the place left 
in the care of the proprietor or a prescription clerk and 
an errand boy after eight or nine o'clock in most cases, 
and in this way the public may be led to appreciate that 
the store continues to be open as a matter of accommo- 
dation for those who may need medicines rather than 
for the sake of profit. The same may be said regarding 
opening for business on Sundays. One of the most suc- 
cessful prescription stores in^this city used to have its 
showcases and soda fountain covered with muslin and its 
shades lowered on Sundays, the door open, and an at- 
tendant or two in ** Sunday clothes " ready for any legiti- 
mate business. Anything was sold which was asked for, 
but the general appearance of the place was intended to 
give the impression that this was Sunday, and the store 
was kept open only because it was essential to the welfare 
of sick people. 

That proprietor was a conscientious man, a good Chris- 
tian, and a man of such good business naethods that he 
retired with a fortune. His patrons respected him and 
paid him good prices, because they had confidence in his 
integrity and honesty. 



THE proprietor is very short-sighted and penny-wise 
who requires too prolonged attendance by his clerks. 
If the circumstances of location and business require 
that the store should be open from early in the morning 
until late at night, every employee should be required to 
take some time during the day out of the shop, and have 
a change of occupation and some amusement. If only 
one person besides the proprietor is competent to prepare 
prescriptions, then (hey should co-operate to enable each 
to have a run outside on business or pleasure. The 
** dull boy " who is the result of ** all work and no play " 
is the one who makes mistakes in prescription work, gets 
careless in regard to habits, and is easily disturbed by 
the unreasonable demands of customers. And it is more 
often the overworked assistant, with a hope of greater 
freedom, than a newcomer who opens the competing 
store on the next block. 



ANOTHER phase of this question seems to have escaped 
the attention of the promoters of this movement— 
the fact that the labor of professional men is not regu- 
lated by hours, as in the case of artisans and trades-peo- 
ple. It would be a strange thing indeed to find a lawyer, 
editor, clergyman, architect, or doctor who worked only 
for a certain number of hours in each day ; on the con- 
trary, their work begins as early as possible and continues, 
oftentimes, well into the night. It is not a question of a 
limit for working time so much as a limit of working 
capacity. This must be also true of the dispensing phar- 
macist. While the wholesale druggist or manufacturer, 
who comes into business contact with the trade only, 
may open and close his place of business at such times 
as are customary with business houses, the professional 
pharmacist must conform, rather, to the customs of other 
professional men, or abandon the professional features of 
his business. 
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WHY is it that whenever there is an instance like one of 
recent occurrence in Brooklyn, in which a man in 
the la6t stages of a fatal malady died after taking a dose 
of a poisonous alkaloid, that the newspaper editor at once 
assumes that a drug clerk hets made a mistake and that it 
was this which caused the death, rather than the disease ? 
For many years past the judicial investigations of the 
few csLses of this nature which have heen made public 
have generally resulted in the absolute vindication of the 
drug clerk, and shown that death has been due to natu- 
ral causes or the physician's want of judgment; neverthe- 
less editors of the daily papers invariably /wmp on to drug 
clerks.as if it were an established truth that he is always to 
blame. In the instance above referred to a thoroughly 
competent man, with a good reputation and a family to 
maintain, has been vilified by the daily papers, as if the 
only care the editors have in such a case were to make it 
the subject of a sensational screed and sell their papers. 
We would like to see a systematic attempt made to bring 
suits for slander and defamation of character in a few of 
these cases. The managers of public prints might find 
this mode of booming their publications rather more ex- 
pensive than judicious, and learn that, until proven to be 
unworthy, even a clerk in a drug store has a right to his 
good name and the respect of the community in which he 
lives. 

ii TjYOKTANiN," the new antiseptic and bactericide, ap- 
J^ pears to be nothing else than one of the methyl 
violets, probably that knoy n as * * 3B. " Experiments made 
at one of the New York public hospitals have shown this. 
The use of methyl violet and other aniline derivatives 
as disinfectants, which comes to us as a novelty, and that 
a costly one, from Germany, is not so new after all. Dur- 
ing the discussion of a paper read by Dr. Chas. O. Curt- 
man, in Jime, 1882, before the Medico-Chirurgical Society 
of St. Louis, Mo., and published in the Courier of Medi- 
cine, August, 1882, the doctor called especial attention to 
the prospect of using the aniline dyes successfully as 
bactericides, basing his belief on the great avidity for ab- 
sorption of these colors shown by the various bacilli then 
discovered. 



A" 



N English correspondent, referring to some remarks 
on page 19 of this volume relative to the patent on 
antipyrin, writes to us that he has had occasion to look 
into this question very thoroughly, and can 

'^assert without fear of contradiction that the Q^rman 
patent was taken after the matter had been published 
by the inventor; further, that the English patent was 
taken some time after the whole of the patented mat- 
ters had appecured in the patent books and were in the 
library of the Patent Museum. All this was worked 
out with the assistance of patent agents and counsel, 
as it was the intention of Mr. — *- to start the mcmu- 
facture of antipyrin in this country. We found that 
there was no valid patent here." 

American Fharmaoeutioal ABsociation. 

The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association will be held at Old Point Comfort, 
Virginia, first session Monday, September 8th, at 3 p.m. 

Although I have no official notice on the subject, I un- 
derstand that the Virginia Pharmaceutical Association 
have postponed their meeting to the same date, with the 
intention of holding it simultaneously with that of the 
A. P. A. and at the same place. 

In view of our convention being held in such a delight- 
ful location and one so easily accessible from all parts of 
the coimtry, it is hoped and expected that we will have 
one of the Largest meetings held for years. 

Full information regarding hotel and railroad rates will 
be furnished our members later on, in the usual annual 
circulars. 

All matters concerning exhibits, etc., will be taken in 
charge by the local Secretary, Mr. Charles E. Dohme. 
Any communications in regard to same, sent to his ad- 
dress, cor. Pratt and Ho wardf streets, Baltimore, Md., will 
receive prompt attention. 

All papers to be re€ui at the next meeting should be for- 
warded at as early a date as possible to Prof. H. M. 
Wheepley, No. 113 Market Street, St. Louis, Secretary of 
Committee on Scientific Papers. 

Owing to the lamented death of our much-esteemed 
President, Prof. Emlen Painter, it devolves on the under- 
signed to issue this call. 

Karl Simmon, 
Acting President, 

St. Paul, Mnrv., June ISiti, 1890, 



Fharmaoeutioal Associations. 

Missouri Pharmaceutical Association.— At the meeting 
held at Excelsior Spring on June 4tb, the Association 
showed a membership of nearly one thousand, with nearly 
four hundred in attendance. It elected as president W. 
£. Baird, of Sedalia. 

Massachusetts Pharmaceutical Association, — On the 
18th of May the Association met at Haverhill and elected 
as president E. C. Marshall, of Charlestown; vice-presi- 
dents, G. W. Cobb of Newton, C. B. Emerson of Haver- 
hill, and F. T. Whiting of Great Harrington; as direc- 
tors, E. C. Marshall, G. W. Cobb, F. T. Whiting, C. B. 
Emerson; secretary, J. W. Colcord; treasurer, I. B. 
Nichols, of Salem. Boston will be the meeting place in 
1891. 

Ohio Pharmaceutical Association,— President, F. N. 
Heath, of Toledo; vice-presidents, P. Acker of Cleveland, 
and H. G. Eady of Elyria; secretary, L. C. Hopp, of 
Cleveland; treasurer, F. A. Krantz; executive com., J. 
H. Von Sfcein of Upper Sandusky, P. Nehr of Cleveland, 
and C. E. Ink of Columbus; delegates to Pharmaceutical 
Section of the A. Med. Assoc, J. U. Lloyd of Cincinnati, 
L. C. Hopp and G. P. Kauff man of Cleveland. The next 
meeting will be at Dayton on June 9th, 1891. 

Washington Pharmaceutical Association.— On the 18th 
of May a State Association was founded at Tacoma, in 
completion of a project inaugurated at Olympia in January 
last. Nearly seventv members were present, and there is 
reason to believe that the Association will soon have 
more than two hundred. The officers are : President, A. 

C. Clark, of Olympia; vice-presidents, W. P. Bonney of 
Tacoma, W. H. McCoy of Spokane Falls, and W. A. Has- 
brouck of Seattle; secretary and treasurer, W. St. John, 
of Tacoma. The next meeting will be at EUensburg in 
May, 1891, and D. O. Woodworth will be local secretary. 

Tennessee Pharmaceutical Association. — At the meet- 
ing held in Nashville May 21st the Association elected as 
pjpesident R. H. Gordon, of Nashville; vice-presidents, 

D. F. Goodyear of Memphis, and D. F. Voight of Chat- 
tanooga; secretary, J. L. Thompson, of Nashville; trea- 
surer, C. L. Laurent, of Nashville. The next meeting 
will be at KnoxviUe in May, 1891. 

Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association, — ^At the an- 
nual meeting held in York on the 10th of June, there were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, J. H. Stein, of 
Reading; vice-presidents, J. F. Patton of York, and W. 
H. McGarrah of Scranton; secretary, J. A. Miller, of 
Harrisburg; treasurer, J. L. Lemberger, of Lebanon; exe- 
cutive com., J. H. Redseckerof Lebanon, C. T. George 
of Harrisburg, and W. Harris of Hamburg. Bedford 
Springs will be the place for the next meeting. 

Kansas Pharmaceutical Association.— At Topeka, on 
the 20th of May, the Association held its eleventn annual 
meeting, and elected as president C. D. Barnes, of Abi- 
lene; vice-presidents, C. L. Becker of Ottawa, and J. 
Hurst of Newton; secretary, A. T. Waggoner, of Topeka; 
treasurer, H. W. Spangler, of Perry. On the third Tues- 
day of May next the Association will meet at Ottawa. 
The Association has two hundred and seventy-five mem- 
bers, twenty-six of whom are recent additions. 

Kentucky Pharmaceutical Association,— l^ot qtute sev- 
enty members assembled at Bichmond on the 21st of 
Mav. J. J. Brooks of that place was elected president, 
and the Association will try Frankfort next year. 

Oregon Pharmaceutical Association.— This association 
was organized at Portland on June 10th, and the following- 
named officers elected: President, M. M. Davis, of Ya- 
quinaCity; vice-presidents, G. C. Blakeley of The Dalles, 
T. Graham of Corvallis, and G. L. Blackburn of Albany; 
secretary, H. D. Dieterich, of Portland; treasurer, L. G. 
Clarke, of Portland; executive com., F. Newlin of La 
Grande, L. Kuebler of Pendleton, J. L. Rogers of 
McMinnville, O. P. S. Plummer, W. M. Wisdom, and J. 
A. Rupert, of Portland, and J. J. Fisher of Albina. The 
next meeting will be at Portland, Judo 9th, 1891. 

•»• 

Chemical Exhibition at Manchester.— A permanent 
chemical exhibition has lately been inaugurated at Man- 
chester, England, which already contains a large number 
of interesting objects, and it is expected the collection 
will constantly grow in value and extent. Among the 
novelties is a show of ozonized products from the St. 
Helen's Ozone Works, Plaistow. Among them is esparto 
pulp bleached bv ozone. Where this agent is employed 
there is said to be absolutely no *' going back ''; in fact, 
an imperfectly bleached material will become whiter by 
standing, as though some residual ozone were slowly 
spreading itself, and thereby gradually bleaching the 
fibres. Ozonized water, suitable for kilhng microbes and 
for sterilizing purposes generally. Ozonized oil; this is 
available either for medical or manufacturing purposes. 
Ozone-ammoniated lime, the peculiarity being that a con- 
siderable quantity of nitrogen is said to be fixed in com- 
bination with the lime. Ozone-oxidized mangan, a high 
oxide of manganese, formed by the action of ozone on a 
lower oxide. A blestched solution of sugar; before treat- 
ment with ozone this liquor was jet black. The bleach- 
ing may be performed either before or after boiling. It 
is also applicable to dry sugar of all grades. 
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Preparation of Pure Albumen. 

Prof. Erioh H^rnack has succeeded in devising a 
method by which egg albumen may be freed so thorough- 
ly from the inorganic matters which so obstinately ad- 
here to it that it mav be regarded in practice as abso- 
lutely pare. He has also found that^albumen thus purified 
is perfectlv soluble in cold or boiling water, and that it is 
not coagulated or rendered insoluble by heat. 

The method adopted for purifying albumen is, in the 
main, to prepare first as pure a combination of albumen 
with copper as possible, and then by repeated solution 
and precipitation to isolate the substance in a pure state. 

As the process involves considerable loss of product^ ;it 
is necessary to start with a considerably larger quantity 
of albumen than is finally expected as product. 

A quantity of albumen is mixed with water and plentv 
of acetic acid, the filtered solution exactly neutrtklized, 
again filtered, and then precipitated with solution of cop- 
l>er sulphate. The resulting bluish-green, flocculent pre- 
cipitate is carefuUv washed with water, then diffused in 
a small quantity of water, dissolved by the addition of a 
little socla, and immediately reprecipitated by neutraliz- 
ing with acetic acid. (The freshly precipitated metallic 
albuminate is soluble both in an excess of the alkali and 
in an excess of the acid ; on neutralizing the solution it is 
always reprecipitated.) The same operation is repeated, 
the precipitate again most carefully washed, then dis- 
solved in an excess of soda solution, and the dark-bluish- 
vi3let, almost eelatinous, liquid set aside during twenty- 
four hours. Tnis causes the decomposition of the copper 
albuminate through the infiuence of the strong alkali. 
Upon adding, after the lapse of the prescribed time, 
enough hydrochloric acid to neutralize the liquid, a color- 
less, fiocculent precipitate of albumen will oe obtained 
which is no longer soluble in an excei^ of the acid, and 
which settles easily, while the light-green liquid which 
holds all the copper in solution readily passes through 
the filter. On washing the precipitate upon the filter— 
which must be done carefully and thoroughly— it will be 
noticed that the precipitate (albumen) swells up and be- 
gins to be dissolved by the wash water. This inevitable 
loss renders it necessary to take into operation a much 
larger quantity than is expected as product. When the 
albumen has been completely washea, it is transferred to 
a platinum capsule ana evaporated to dryness.' This can 
be done in a drying closet at a temperature of 100* C. or 
over. Instead of coagulating, the albumen will at first 
melt, and finally dry up to a glue-like, transparent, very 
hard and brittle mass. It is extremely difficult to pow- 
der. Prof. Hamack had made for this special purpose a 
very deep and rather narrow agate mortar, as a metiedlic 
mortar would have introduced impurities which he 
wanted to avoid. 

Albumen thus purified contains only about 1 per miUe 
of ash, which is so little that it may be considered as 
practically absent. At all events, the albumen is abso- 
lutely free from phosphorus and phosphates. 

The chief properties of this asn-free albumen are the 
following: When moist it gradually swells up in pure 
water, becomes yellowishtranslucent, and finally forms 
what may be called a solution in water. Boiling greatly 
hastens the solution. On abiding acids to the albumen 
swelled up by water, it cakes together and becomes 
crumbly or fiocculent. Albumen which had been com- 
pletely dried is only very slowly swelled up or ** dis- 
solved " by water; but if it is powdered and tinted with 
boiling water, a clear, colorless solution soon results. 

The ash-free albumen is neither coagulated nor con- 
verted into an insoluble modification on boiling its solu- 
tion. 

Ash-free albumen is precipitated from its aqueous solu- 
tion — 

1. By acids, an excess of which does not dissolve the 
precipitate. 

2. 6y solutions of neutral salts, even when very dilute; 
the precipitate dissolves only upon strongly diluting the 
liquid. 

3. By metallic salts, phosphotungstic acid, ferrocya- 
nide of potassium, and other common precipitants of 
albumen. But it is not precipitated by alcohol, ether, 
phenol, or tannic acid. 

The circumstance that the ash-free albumen is not pre- 
cipitated by alcohol distinguishes it from all other albu- 
minoids; and yet it is a genuine albuminoid itself. 

Abuse of Purgatives. 

Professor SXnqbr, at a meeting of the Medical Society 
of Leipzig, spoke very strongly on the abuse of purga- 
tives. He complained that not only did the public buy 
immense quantities of aperient* pills, draughts, and 
waters, but that practitioners also pandered disgracefully 
to the craving tor instantaneous relief from constipa- 
tion, so conunon amongst patients. Quack laxative mMi- 
cinee were advertised in every newspaper, on walls, in 
stations, and on the trees and rocks in romantic districts 
of Europe frequented by tourists. The competition in in- 
vention of a new secret purgative was very keen. In this 
respect, a Polish doctor was not wise in his generation. 
This gentleman— who, according to Br. Sanger, appeared 



to have no special anxiety about his patients' vermiform 
appendages— prescribed gravel, and boasted that he had 
already prescribed whole cart-loads; but a drug which 
anybody could scrape up in his garden could not be pat- 
ented, and, therefore, would never gain the confidence of 
the public, who love mystery in purgatives as in other 
matters. Professor Sanger said that the abuse of these 
dru^ caused, not habitual constipation, but rather *' ar- 
tificial constipation.^' The evil was most prevalent 
amount women with chronic pelvic diseases, real or 
imaginary. He ordered, in such cases, that all purga- 
tives be discontinued. He never had oad results, even 
when constipation lasted for over a week. Belladonna 
was the only drug he ever used when fiatulence, etc., set 
in, and when the constipation lasted for ver^ ^^^f- ^^ 
objected to dieting, which kept up a pernicious teeling 
of invalidism, and, findiuK that the patients drank little 
water, he made them take several classes of filtered 
water daily, when fasting; occasionaUy whey or butter- 
milk was given as a change. Fruit, brown bread, and 
exercise were recommended. Professor Sanger found 
this treatment far better than massage, visits to watering 
places, enemata, and other familiar means to the same 
end. In the long run his patients had natural actions of 
the bowels, and were cured of their invalidism.— BrtYi«^ 
Medical Journal^ June 7th, 1890. 

Bthereal Oils as By-Produots. 

DiBTBRiOH points out that in the extraction of aromatic 
vegetable drugs by water only a small proportion of the 
ethereal oil contained in them can be dissolved; the 
greater part remains in the exhausted and apparently 
worthless marc. Still more noteworthy is the fact that 
the same is evident in the preparation of alcoholic ex- 
tracts. If the exhausted and pressed substance is dis- 
tilled by blowing steam through it, a full yield of essen- 
tial oil is obtained from the residues of aqueous extracts 
and a partial yield from those of spirituous menstrua. 
The author obtained such oils from the residues from ex- 
tractumabsinthii, aurantiicort., calami.cascarillsB, inulse, 
achilleae, myrrhee, sabinae, Valerianae, from succus juni- 
peri, €md from syrupus aurantii cort., chamomillae, cinna- 
momi, foeniculi, menthse pip. There has been a wide- 
spread impression that succus juniperi is prepared from 
the previously distilled berries; the experience of Diete- 
rich indicates the reverse, namely, that the oil is obtained 
after the juice.— jBr. awi Col, Drugg. 

A New SynthetiB of Indigo. 

A NEW and very simple method of synthetizing indigo 
has been discovered by Dr. Flimm, o'f Darmstadt {Be- 
richte, No. 1, 1890; Science). In studying the action of 
caustic alkalies upon the monobromine derivative of acet- 
anilide, aH,NH.CO.CH,.Br, a solid melting at 131.5% it 
was found that when this substance was fus^ with caus- 
tic potash, a product was obtained which at once gave an 
indi^o-blue color on the addition of water, and quite a 
considerable quantity of a blue solid resembling indigo 
separated out. The best mode of carrying out the opera- 
tion, according to Nature, is described by Dr. Flimm as 
follows: 

''The monobrom-acetanilide is carefully mixed with 
dry caustic potash in a mortar, and the mixture intro- 
duced into a retort, and heated rapidly until a homogene- 
ous, reddish-brown melt is obtained. This is subsequent- 
ly dissolved in water and a little ammonia or ammonium 
chloride solution added, when the liquid immediately be- 
comes green, which color rapidly changes to dark blue, 
and in a short time the blue coloring matter is for the 
most part deposited upon the bottom of the vessel in 
which the operation is performed. The fused mass may 
also conveniently be dissolved in dilute hydrochloric 
acid, and a little ferric chloride added, when the forma- 
tion of indigo takes place immediately. The collected 
blue coloring matter may be readily obtained pure by 
washinfif first with dilute hydrochloric acid and after- 
ward with alcohol.*' 

That this blue substance was really common indigo was 
proved by the fact that it yielded several of the most 
characteristic reactions of indigotin, such as solubility in 
aniline, paraffin, and chloroform ; its sublimation ; and 
the formation of sulphonic acids, which gave similar 
changes of color with nitric acid to those of indigotin.. 
The final proof was afforded by its reduction to indigo- 
white and reoxidation to indigo-blue by exposure to air. 
Moreover, the absorption spectrum of the coloring mat- 
ter was found to be identicid with the well-known ab- 
sorption spectrum of indigo ; hence there can be no doubt 
that indigo is really formed by this very simple process. 

A Simple Form of Qui(^ Filter. 

T9BRB have bq^n many good forms devised for a quick 
filter, and the principal objection to them collectively is 
that they are too expensive and cumbersome to be given 
out to every student. The writer has long felt the need of 
some form which would take little apparatus and cost as 
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little as possible. Tlae to»^J^iiig f orm has recommended 
itself, since its design by * w writer about a year ago, by 
its uniformly saiisfactory performance under every 
test: 

A platinum disc, 1 inch m diameter, is cut firom or dma- 
rily stout foil. This is then perforated by a steel point 
with small holes, placed about the same as in Cook^s mo- 
dification of Dr. CarmichaeFs reverse filtering button. A 
margin of about one-sixteenth inch ought to be left un- 
pierced. The disc thus prepared is placed in a funnel, 
which can be cutoff, if desired, so that the disc will be 
about one-quarter inch below the rim of the funnel. A 
smaller disc of filter paper about one-sixteenth inch 
larger than the disc is now placed in the funnel just above 
the disc. Water is applied and pressure turned on. The 
paper at once settles down and makes an air-tight joint 
at the edge of the disc. The precipitate can now be 
brought on the paper and washed as usual. 

The results are as good, as to rapidity, as in case of any 
form of quick filter, and the ease and convenience at- 
tending its use will, I hope, recommend it to some 
chemists.— Joseph Torrey, in Chem. News. 
■ ••• 

A Woman, charged with drunkenness at the South- 
wark [London] police court the other day, excused herself 
upon the ground that she had *'to use a great deal of 
chlorodyne.'' 

Detection of Terpin in the Urine.— M. Loison has de- 
vised a simple plan for detecting terpin in the urine in 
very small quantity, based on the fact tnat his substance, 
when treated with hydrochloric acid, evolves a hydro- 
carbon which colors chloride of antimony red. 

Casoara Sagrada Wine.>-A useful wine may be pre- 
pared by mixing one part of fluid extract of cascara sa- 
grada with nine parts of sherry. After macerating for eight 
days, the mixture must be filtered, and will then be ready 
for use. The dose is a small wineglassful. 

Pejpsin and Pancreatin.—^eu; Idea states that there is 
pepsin now in the market fully five times the strength of 
what was offered at the beginning of the i>resent decide. 
There has been a similar improvement in pancreatin. 
Four years ago only three specimens out of twenty were 
found to be better than sawdust ; now the poorest in the 
market is equal to the best of that time. 

Bxplosion of an Oxygen Cylinder occurred on Janu- 
ary 23d at the Rosehill works of the Scotch and Irish 
Oxygen Company, Polmadie. While the foreman was in 
the act of carrying a cylinder, it unaccountably exploded 
with great force, mjuring him fatally. Portions of the 
cylinder were afterward found a quarter of a mile off, 
although fences were penetrated in their flight.— Scien^ 
Am. 

Compound Lioorice Powder as an External Bemedy. 
—A New York physician gave a patient, suffering from 
inflamed testicle, prescriptions for compound licorice 
powder and tincture of iodine, and was greatly surprised 
by the rapid recovery which foUowed the takiug[ of a 
teaspoonful of the tincture internally, and the rubbing of 
the powder into the swollen scrotum. We are not sure 
which amuses us the most— the error of the patient or 
the title which the doctor gives to his paper, in which the 
cure is attributed to the external use of the powder. 

Antidiphtherin is the name of a medicinal specialty 
which has lately been introduced in Oermany. Dr. A. 
Donner flnds that it is a mixture of 4 parts of ferric 
chloride and 96 parts of potassium chlorate.— C^em. and 

[Note by Ed. Am. Drugg.—lL combination of these two 
agents, in various proportions, usually in combination 
with glycerin, and in suitable dilution with water, has 
long been used in diphtheria and other forms of inflam- 
matory sore throat.] 

Naroeine with AnsMthetios.— At a recent meeting of 
the Academy of Medicine, M. Laborde announced bis 
discovery of the fact that crystallized narceine prevents 
the vomiting and digestive derangement which often fol- 
low the administration of chloroform; moreover, the 
narceine is claimed to prevent fatal consequences in per- 
sons to whom chloroform is admiDistered hy inhalation. 
That is what the experiments on rabbits are reported to 
have yielded— but man has yet to be tried.— Pterw Ccr- 
reap, of Chem. and Drugg. 

The Bouquet of Wines and Brandies.— M. A. Hommier 
shows in a paper contributed to the Academy of Sciences 
-that different ferments produce from the same grapes wine 
of different flavor, and that solutions of sugar, fermented 
bv means of the natural ferments obtained from different 
districts, yield on distillation alcohols possessing different 
odors ; and it is sugKCsted that the characteristic bouquet 
is due to a compound ether formed from the alcohol com- 
bined with a fatty acid produced from the fat, which each 
ferment manufactures trom the sugar for its own use. 
Castor Oil Draught.— 

Syr. Rhei Arom 3 iv. 

Sodii Bicarb gr. xv. 

Acid. Tartaric in*- ▼• 

Aq. Menth. Pip Ivu. 

01, Ricini , q. «• 
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Dissolve the soda in the arom. syr. rhubarb, then add 
the tartaric acid and stir well. Now pour the peppermint 
water carefully down the side of the tumbler, so as not to 
disturb the foam, and then pour the oil through the centre 
of the foam, and dvink.—Iiegistered Pharmacist. 

Automatic Mineral Water Apparatus.— A Parisian 
correspondent of the Chemist and Druggist writes: 
There has been a great rush on the automatic drinking 
bar in the Rue Montmartre during the warm weather 
with which we have been favored oflate. This bar has a 
couple of dozen of the largest sized automatic tanks con- 
tainmg all sorts of drinks, including mineral waters. It 
is usually thronged with workmen, but is shunned by the 
Paris masher, who requires a lot of attention either from 
a pohte waiter or a pretty barmaid. This attention is not 
forthcoming at the automatic bar. 

Besorcin as an Anti-Emetic— Although impure resor- 
cin, as a rule, causes nausea and vomiting, the chemically 
pure article, according to Andeer, is the surest anti-emetic 
that can be administered in all kinds of vomitini^ from 
the most varied causes, even in the persistent vomiting of 
hepatic, renal, and menstrual colic, in the pernicious vo- 
miting of pregnancy, in sea-sickness, in vomiting after 
over-indulgence in food, drink, etc. It may be given in 
solution or powder in daily quantities of from 0.5 to 3.0 
Gm.— 3%er. Monatshefte. 

The True Inwardness of Antisepsis. — The progress of 
bacteriology has shown that aseptic surgery means sci- 
entific cleanlinees; the same lines of investigation, says 
the British Medical Journal, show how very airtj people 
can be. Seventy-eight examinations of the impurities un- 
der finger-nails were recently made in the bacteriological 
laboratories of Vienna, and the cultivations thus pro- 
duced showed thirty-six kinds of micrococci, eighteen ba- 
cilli, three sarcin89, and various varieties; the spores of 
common mould were very frequently present. 

The Pharmaoeutioal Press Abroad.— Pharmacy in for- 
eign parts has been enriched by the establishment m Span- 
ish America of two journals devoted to the craft, viz.. La 
Farmacia (Mexico) and El Progreso Medico- Farmaceutico 
(Buenos Ay res). As a set-off against this advance in the 
west, we have to record the sad fact that the only chemi- 
cal journal published in the Hungarian language has bled 
to death for want of support. It was published at 
Klausenburg under the title of Vegytani Lapok (leaves 
of chemistry) . These particular leaves could never strike 
root, though they vegetated for a long time.— C^cm. and 
Drugg. 

William Woodward, a member of the firm of E. Fou- 
gera A; Co., importers of French drugs at No. 30 North 
William street, died July 5th, of Bright^s disease, at his 
home. No. 172 Clinton street, Brooklyn. Mr. Woodward 
was in the fiftieth year of his age, and was born at (George- 
town, D. C He removed to Brooklyn in early life and 
was educated there. While a yoimg man he was a clerk 
in his father's store. When the war broke out he entered 
the navy, rose to the rank of paymaster, and served on 
several leading vessels. Upon returning home he re-en- 
tered business and was employed in the wholesale paint 
store of S. S. Townsend. About a dozen years aw the 
business of E. Fougera Sz Co. was purchased by Messrs. 
Woodward Sc Ueydenreich, and has since been conducted 
by them. 

Important Trade-mark Decision . ~ A iudgment has just 
been ^ven in the French law courts which is of conside- 
rable importance as affecting the marking of goods with 
a false place of origin. The town of Bar-le-Duc has long 
been famous for its confections, and the trade in these 
goods, which is of considerable value, is mainly in the 
hands of six old established firms of '* confiseurs.'' The 
fame of the * * confitures de Bar " excited the jealousy of two 
firms of confectioners in Ligny, who proceeded to place 
their goods on the market labelled as '' Confitures de 
Bar." For doine so they have been prosecuted hy the six 
genuine Bar confectioners lointly. The judgment of the 
lower court went agcunst the Ligny people, and this has 
been confirmed on appeal, a permanent injunction having 
been granted, which will prevent any firms not actually 
located in Bar-le-Duc from exploiting the reputation of 
that ancient fortress by using its name on their goods. 

A New Bill on Wine Manuflusture.— The French Senate 
has under discussion a bill introduced by M. Griffe, with 
the objects of placing under official control the raisins 
used for making wioe, of tracing the different uses to which 
raisins are ip^it in wine manufacture, and of giving publi- 
city to applications for sugar at reduced rates used in 
sweetening the vintage, etc. Prohibitive measures are 
required, says the inti^ucer of the bill, to protect the pub- 
lic health and in the interests of commercial integrity. 
It would seem, however, that M. Griffe has taken up tne 
cudgels for the Bordeaux wine growers, to the detriment 
of all others. His bill is not likely to pass as it stands at 
present. It is well known that certain Burgundy vintages 
require the addition of sugar, especially when, after a cold 
summer, the grapes are too acid. Also, wine made from 
raisins may be in no way detrimental to health, though 
few people would purchase it if labelled '' raisin wine.'' 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 

Queries for which answers are desired, must he received 
by the 5th of the month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the loriter, for 
the information of the editor, but not for publiccUion, 



No. 2,465.— "Schweizer Pillen" (Swiss Pills) (E. J. 
W.). 

This nostrum, which is much advertised in Germany 
and other Continental countries, is reported to consist of 
the following ingredients: 

Extract of Aloes (or of Cascara) 80 grains. 

•* *• Gentian 80 " 

'• *• Frangula (or of Rhubarb) 90 " 

Powd. Gentian q.s. 

Make into pills weighing 2 grains each. 

No. 2,466.— Teinture de Mars Tartarise (C). 

This is a weak alcoholic solution of tartrate of iron (fer- 
rous and ferric) and potassium, which was formerly offi- 
cial in the French Pharmacopoeia. It is prepared as 
follows: 

Ironfllings. lOOGm. 

Tartrate Potassium and Sodium 260 << 

Alcohol 60 " 

Water 8.000 " 

Put the iron filings and cream of tartar into an iron ves- 
sel, and add enough water to make a thin magma, and 
macerate for twenty-four hours. Then add the remain- 
der of the water and boil for two hours, frequently stir- 
ring and replacing the evaporated water. Allow to settle, 
decant the^upernatant liquid, filter, and evaporate it until 
it has a spec. grav. of 1.280. Next add the alcohol, mix 
thoroughly, filter, and put into bottles. 

This preparation is, properly speaking, not a tinctiire. 

No. 2,467.— Methylene Blue as Medicine (Several In- 
quirers). 

We are aware that there has been a demand recently, 
from a number of physicians, for *' methylene blue," but 
we are in a position to know that, in most cases, this was 
intended to be used as a staining agent for pathological 
sections. More recently, however, the coloring matter 
has been experimented with as an internal medicine, be- 
ing given as an anodyne in doses from about H grains up 
to 10 or more grains. If wanted for this purpose, a pure 
methylene blue should be used, but we do not believe that 
there is any of the pure material as yet on our market. 

We therefore caution our readers to procure or order for 
internal use only such *' methylene blue" as is free from 
metallic impurities. As there is none in the market as 
yet, it will not be long before the leading houses will have 
a stock of it. 

The substance known in trade as '* methylene blue" 
(see p. 143 of this number) is either the hydrochlorate of 
tetramethyl-thionine, or the double chloride of zinc with 
this base. The last is the only one now obtainable here. 
This salt has the composition (Ci«Hi»NaSCl)«.ZnCl«.HiO, 
and, therefore, cont£uns 17.16 per cent of zinc (Zn). 

In commerce it is also known as ^* ethylene blue " or as 
** methylene blue D. B. B." 

A salt free from zinc leaves no residue upon i^ition. 
If a residue is left, the usual analytical methods will iden- 
tify the metal. 

No. 2,468.— Color of Ferric Hydrate (**Ferrum"). 

This subscriber writes: "Will you kindly inform me 
why there is a difference in the color of the oxide of iron 
produced, according as the iron solution is added to the 
magnesia mixture or vice versa ? If the iron solution is 
poured into the magnesia mixture, a dark-brown or red 
mass is produced ; but by following the directions of the 
Pharmacopoeia a light reddish mass results." 

The difference in tint is owing to the fact that, when 
the iron solution is poured into the magnesia mixture, 
some of the ferric hvdrate formed mechanically occludes 
or retains some of the undecomposed iron solution, which 
causes the darker tint of the precipitate. The decompos- 
ing agent — viz., the ma^esia which surrounds the liquid 
poured in— and the precipitate first thrown down by it, are 
no longer able to reach the interior undecomi>osed por- 
tion unless the mixture is brisklv stirred. This will, of 
course, eventually bring about the same result as is ob- 
tained by proceeding in the correct manner; but it usu- 
ally takes a lone time to break up all the small lumps of 
precipitate so that the magnesia can reach any of the 
imaltered iron solution. It is different when a soluble 
alkali (soda or potassa or ammonia) is used. These are 
able to penetrate wherever water can. But magnesia 
cannot pass through the minute intermolecular inter- 
stices. 

On the other hand, when the magnesia mixture is poured 
into the iron solution the conditions are reversed. There 
is always an excess of mag^nesia present, wherever any 
may happen to be, until stirring has brought about decom- 
position. 



No. 2,469.— Aromatio Mouth Wash (P. E. & Co.). 

We are informed by several of our friends that the for- 
mula for a fragrant and antiseptic mouth wash published 
4jy U8 in previous issues has given very decided satisfac- 
tion and has met with a considerable sale. Naturally, 
each of our correspondents introduced a slight modifica- 
tion, sufficient to render his product dissimilar to others. 
In one case a very small quantity of red coloring matter 
was all the alteration made. 

One of our friends, who has used the preparation for his 
private comfort and not for sale, informs us that the ad- 
dition of a small amount of oil of calamus appears to ren- 
der the flavor of the mixture more lasting and acceptable. 
In order to place the modified formula at the disposal of 
our readers, we publish it here : 



Oil of Sassafras (preferably ** Safrol"). 

*• " Pinus Pumilio. 

" "Curacao 

" " Wintergreen 

" ** Calamus 

" *• Anise 

" " Roee Geranium 

*• •* Vertivert 

Naphthol (Beta) 

SoluUon of Saccharin (N. F.) 

Chloroform 

Glycerin 

Aloohol . 



Calcium Phosphate 

Water enough to make 



720 min. 
240 ♦• 
240 '* 
48 drops. 
60 ** 
12 «* 
12 " 
12 '• 
120 grains. 
1 fl. oz. 
i - • 
1 pmt. 
8 pints, 
q.s. 
V4 pints. 



In the alcohol dissolve the oils, naphthol, and chloro- 
form. Add to the solution the glycerin and solution of 
saccharin, and gradually add water until the product 
measures 12 pints. Allow the mixture to stand some time, 
frequently shaking; then mix it intimately with about 
4 oz. of calcium phosphate, and filter. 

No. 2,470.— Sugar Coloring (B. W. & CJo.). 

We are asked to give a method for preparing ** sugar 
coloring" which is not too thick and will not impart a 
bitter taste to liquids which are to be colored by it. 

The commercial su^r coloring or caramel has, indeed, 
often a disagreeably burnt and bitter taste, though this 
is frequently of no importance, as the quantity ot color- 
ing matter required is usually quite small. Still, if our 
correspondents desire to prepare themselves a coloring 
miatter free from bitterness, we advise them to use the 
following method, which has long been in use in Europe, 
and which furnishes a product of thin fiuidity and of 
good keeping qualities. 

Moisten 1,000 parts of crushed or granulated sugar with 
400 parts of water, and heat the mixture in a porcelain or 
agate-ware basin, standing on a sand bath heated by a 
moderate flame, with constant stirring until the mass be- 
comes colored, emits penetrating fumes, and gradually 
has acquired a brownish-black or black color. As the 
mass swells up considerably, a capacious vessel must be 
used. After the mass has turned dark brown, a drop must 
be removed from time to time and chilled off with cold 
water. .If it is hard and easily friable, and turns out to 
be completely soluble in water of ordinary temperature, 
the process should be interiiipted. The product should 
still possess a sweet or sweetish taste. It is now poured, 
in a thin stream, into another vessel cont£uning 2,000 
parts of hot water, and allowed to cool. Next, 2,000 parts 
of alcohol are added, the mixture allowed to stand a few 
days, and then filtered. One part of sugar should yield 
about 5 parts of product. 

Sugar coloring is often used to color liquids containing 
alkaloids, for instance, certain elixirs (Elixir Quininse 
Comp., etc.). In this case it is necessary to use a color- 
ing free from alkalies, or rather alkaline carbonates. The 
absence of these may be recognized by the fact that chlo- 
ride of barium, added to a duute solution of the coloring, 
produces no cloudiness even on prolonged standing. For 
ordinary use caramel is usually prepared by adding to 
the su^r 2 or 8 per cent of an alkali carbonate, and cop- 
per boilers are used for heating. 

No. 2,471.--QuaQtitati:ire Determination of Albumin in 
Urine (B. F. J.). 

The method which we prefer is gravimetric, simple, and, 
if properly executed, gives reliable results. Of course its 
execution requires a suitable diying oven and good bal- 
ances. In this case the albumin obtained is that which 
is coagulated by heat, and it is weighed after being dried 
at 100^ C. 

A definite quantity of the urine— about 100 Gm. when 
only a small amount of albumin is present-— is warmed in 
a beaker, and a very dilute (1 per cent) acetic acid added, 
drop by drop, until the albumin begins to separate in 
large flakes. The liquid is now boiled and filtered through 
a good platinum filter lined with a film of asbestos, a fil- 
ter pump being used for hastening filtration. The filter 
is washed with water until the washings no longer react 
for chlorides. (It may be presumed that when no more 
chlorides are present, all other soluble matters of the ori- 
ginal urine, except the albumin, have been washed out.) 
The filter is then washed with alcohol, and lastly with 
stronger ether, and finally dried to constant weight at 
100?O. 
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There are other metboA^.of estimating the amount of 
albumin. One oi those vruVcli are at present much used, 
but is only relatively reliable, is Esoach's. It depends 
upon ascertaining the height of the precipitate, formed in 
a graduated tube, by a particular reagent within a given 
time at a certain tempcorature. The tube or albumino- 
meter required for it is in form of a large test tube, pro- 
vided with a stopper. The tube is graduated from below 
upward with figures ft, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7), each of which 
represents the amount of albumin, in grammes, contained 
in 1 liter of the urine. Near the centre of the tube is a 
mark, U, Aip to which it is to be filled with urine. And 
nearer to the top is another mark, B, up to which it is to 
be filled with the rectgent. The reagent is prepared by 
dissolving 10 Gm. of picric acid and 20 Gm. of citric acid 
in enough distilled water to make 1 liter. 

Before making the actual assay, the amount of albu- 
min ought to be determined approximately, and the 
urine, u necessary, diluted so that it may not contain 
more than about 0.4 per cent of albumin. The tube is 
then filled with the unne to the mark U, enough reagent 
poured in to fill the tube up to R, the tube closed with the 
finder and gently reversed several times so that urine 
and reagent become intimately mixed. The tube is 
then closed with the rubber stopper, and set aside for 
twenty-four hours at the ordinary indoor temperature, 
after which time the height of the sediment is read off. 
Supposing the latter to reach to 4, then the urine contains 
4 Gm. of albumin in I liter, or 0.4 Gm. in 100 C.c. As the 
highest number on the tube is 7, this corresponds to an 
amount of 0.7 Gm. in 100 C.c. Hence if the urine were 
to contain more albumin thanM).7 per cent, it would have 
to be suitably diluted. 

It has been ascertained by Bitter that this test gives 
unreliable results when antipyretics had been adminis- 
tered. 

The method is also in other respects not entirely trust- 
worthy. However, if it is used to determine the relative 
increase or decrease of albumin in the urine of one and 
the same person at successive periods, the adhering errors 
are reduced to a minimum. 

Another method of estimating albumin has been pro- 
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posed by Brandberg. This method is less affected by er- 
rors than the preceding. It depends upon the appearance 
or non-appearance of a turbiaity in a series of samples 
of the urine, acidulated with nitric acid, and of various 
though known dilution. It is executed as follows : 

First prepare a 10-per-cent solution of the urine by mix- 
ing 5 C.c. of it with 46 C.c. of water. Place upon the 
bottom of a test tube, without touching its sides, by 
means of a pipette, 3 to 5 C.c. of nitric acid, and on top of 
the latter, likewise with ft pipette, some of the diluted 
urine. (If more than 1 part of albumin in 40,000 is pre- 
sent, there will be a more or lees prominent white ring or 
turbidity appearing at the line of contact of the two 
liquids.) If the turbidity appears within two and one- 
third to three minutes, the diluted urine used contains 
one-three-himdredths per cent of albumin; hence the 
undiluted urine 0.033 per cent. If the turbidity appears 
later, or not at all, then the amount of albumin in the 
undiluted urine is less than 0.03 per cent. If it appears 
earlier, it is more than 03 per cent. In this case the 
urine must be further diluted until that rate of dilution 
is found in which the turbidity wOl appear within two 
and one-third and three minutes. For this purpose five 
test tubes are selected and numbered. Into each are put 
2 C.c. of the diluted (10 per cent) urine, and certain 
amounts of water added to each, viz., to I., 4 C.c. ; to II., 
13 C.c. ; to m., 28 C.c. ; to IV., 43 C.c. ; and to V., 58 C.c. 
The original test is now applied to each of these mixtures 
successively. If one of them produces the white ring or 
turbidity with nitric acid at the end of three minutes, it 
contains 0.0033 per cent of albumin. But if it appears 
earlier, or later, or not at all, other dilutions must be 
made, to hit the point when the turbidity makes its ap- 
pearance just at tne end of three minutes. 

The amount of albumin in the original urine is calcu- 
lated by adding the number of cubic centimeters of di- 
luted (one-tenth) urine used (namely, 2) and the number 
of cubic centimeters of water added, and dividing the 
obtained sum by 60. 

This method is stated by Hammersten to give very 
close results, the error usually being less than 0.206 p^ 
cent. 
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[Chbmioal Rbaqbnts.] Uses, Tests 
FOR Purity, and Preparation of 
Chemical Reagents, employed in 
Qualitative, Quantitative, Volumet- 
ric, Docimastic, Microscopic, and 
Petro^aphic Analysis, with a Sup- 
plement on the Use of the Spectro- 
scope. By Chas. O. Curtman, M.D., 
Prof, of Chemistry, etc., Missouri 
Med. College. With 12 plates. 8vo. 
St. Louis, 1890. 
This book is unique. We have care- 
fully perused the text while it was in 
course of publication in a St. Louis 
pharmaceutical journal (Meyer Bro- 
thers^ Drugqist)^ and have taken from 
it many a nmt which will be useful to 
us in our daily work. A systematic 
treatment of the subject of reagents- 
carried out more fully than is custom- 
ary in text books on analytical chemis- 
try or feasible in laboratory instruc- 
tion—brings together a variety of 
points which are apt to escape one if 
the reagents are looked upon merely 
as the tools with which work is to be 
done. The present book bears every 
evidence of representing many years' 
study and accumulation of facts on 
the part of the author. The chapter 
on the use of the spectroscope partic- 
ularly evidences the author's thorough 
familiarity with this subject. The book 
will be used with profit by every one 
who is engaged, professionally or only 
occasionally, in analytical work. 

A Manual of Pharmaceutical Test- 
ing for the Man of Business and his 
Assistants, comprising simple In- 
structions for the Testing of the 
Chemicals of the British Pharma- 
copoeia, etc. By Barnard S. Proc- 
tor, F.I.C. Svo. London (Office 
of Chemist and Druggist)^ 1890. 
Tms handy little volume contains an 
amplification of the tests given by the 
Brit. Pharm., not only of the ** cnem- 
icals *^ (to which the title would seem 
to restrict it), but also other of. 



ficial substances, such as opium, 
oleum olivsB, pepsinum, etc., etc. 
Besides the official tests, which are 
suitably explained and commented 
u^on, a number of others are added, 
with many practical hints on manip- 
ulation. The subject of the assay of 
vegetable drugs is not touched upon, 
except where the Pharmacopoeia itself 
requires it; for instance, under £xt. 
Nucis Vom., Opium, Spir. Athens 
Nitrosi, etc. The last-named article 
is particularly well treated. We can 
recommend the little book as being 
very useful also to the American 
pharmacist. 

Immunitt through Leuoomaines. By 
£u8BBio Gi^BLL Bacioalupi. Trans- 
lated from the second French edi- 
tion by R. IT. Rafael, M.D. New 
York: J. H. Vail A; Co. Pp. 170, Svo. 
Attracted by the results of inocula- 
tions upon domestic animals for the 
prevention of zymotic diseases, the 
author has attempted, by reasoning 
rather than by experimentation, to 
establish as a principle that the mi- 
crobes which cause disease are not 
capable of development in the person 
in whom exist the leucomalnes which 
are formed during the development 
of these microbes; or, to quote one of 
his conclusions: '' Vaccmation, to 
preserve from an infectious distem- 
per, should, therefore, consist in intro- 
ducing into the organism by artificial 
means the leucomainesof the microbe 
that produces the disease against 
which protection is sought. '* 

Catalogue op Soda Fountains and 
Counter Fronts made by the Low 
Art Tile Company, Chelsea, Mass. 
Printed by the Forbes Co., Boston 
and New York. 
It is some time since this beautiful 
piece of work came to hand, but we 
now ask the attention of those who 
contemplate the purchase of an appa- 
ratus or store fixtures to look into the 
merits of these wares. From an ar- 
tistic standpoint they far excel any- 
thing else that we have ever seen. 



With all the richness of color possessed 
by marbles, they are capable of afford- 
ing much more graceful outlines and 
details. Their durability is eoually 
great, and, in tbe event of breakage, 
the injured portions can be replaced 
at a comparatively nominal cost. 

Transactions of the Medical So- 
ciety OP the State of New York 
for the year 1890. Pp. 490, Svo. 
Published by the Society (F. C. Cur- 
tis, M.D., Secretary, Albany, N. Y.). 
Since its organization in 1806 this 
Association nas been most actively 
engaged in advancing the medical 
sciences^ and its published reports al- 
ways contain many valuable contribu- 
tions by men of eminent ability. Tbe 
present volume is no exception, and 
aside from matters of purely scientific 
importance contains the text of recent 
laws affecting the medical profession. 

Practical Santtary and Economic 
Cooking. Adapted to Persons of 
Moderate and Small Means. By 
Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel. The 
Lomb Prize Essay. Published by 
the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation. 1890, pp. 190, small 8vo. 
Mr. Lomb, of Rochester, N. Y., 
offered prizes in 1888 for the beet two 
essays on the subject expressed by the 
above title, and this work is the one 
ranking first. While there is great 
need for a better knowledge, among 
people of limited means, ot the best 
methods for gaining the best nutri- 
ment for the money expended, much 
which has already been written has 
been founded upon foreign experience 
and methods, and is but imperfectly 
adapted to the social needs and food 
resources of this country. The work 
here noticed is not amenable to this 
criticism, and can be studied with 
profit by all with whom economy and 
not parsimony is desirable. To enable 
the i>ook to reach those for whom it is 
intended, it is sold through all book 
stores at the cost of publishing it. 
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CBUDS DBUGS AT THE LONDON DBUQ SHOW 
BOOMS. 

LONDON furaishes better facilities for the study of ma- 
teria medica from original sources than any other 
place on earth. A walk through the show rooms or auction 
rooms is at all times interesting, as many of our readers 
will know from personal experience. Our contemporary, 
the Chemist and Druggist, has recently published an in- 
teresting account of what is to be seen there, from which 
we take certain portions relating to the more important 
drugs: 

QAMfiOOB. 

Gamboge is usually imported in odd cases, with an 
inner covering of coarse calico, usually about a picul 

(1S^ pounds), sometimes only 
half a picul, and not infre- 
~ quently about 200 pounds in 
weight. The drug appears 
most frequently in rolls of 
various length, sometimes sol- 
id, more often hollow in the 
centre, that shape being pro- 
duced by the method of col- 
lection of the gum, which is 
caught from the trees in bam- 
boo sticks, the latter being 
peeled off when the juice inside 
- has hardened. The pieces of- 

ten bear the impress of the 
bamboo. Occasionally we receive the gum in more or less 
shapeless blocks and lumps, which clearly reveal that they 
have been packed in palm leaves. The dog-Latin name 
'*gummi guttSB,'* by which the drug is known on the 
Continent, is now generally admitted to be derived from 
*'gatah,'' eum, and '* juma,'* medicinal, both words being 
used by the Malavs of the Dutch colonies and the Ma- 
lacca peninsula, tne Dutch having first introduced the 
article into Europe. Gamboee is exceediuj^ly liable to 
adulteration at the place of shipment, and it is also met 
with in a damp state. 

AL0B8. 

In proportion to the superficial area occupied by it, 
Curasao aloes is about the least valuable drug shown at 
the warehouse. The average supply on sale during the 

last few years must nave 
been quite 250 or 800 cases 
per auction. 

The weight of a box of 
Curasao aloes is from 80 to 
100 pounds, and the drug 
forms one bard mass with 
the wood, having been pour- 
ed into its receptacle fresh 
from the boiling caldron. 

Barbadoes aloes is scarce- 
ly ever met with now, but 
the better varieties of Cura- 
Qaos are usually brought in- 
to commerce under that 
name by the wholesale 
houses, though twenty years a^o the production of aloes in 
the island of Barbadoes was still about 50 tons per annum. 
Curagao aloes sometimes possesses the properfy of chang- 
ing color gradually, thereby becoming much more valu- 
able ; but of late very little care has been taken to boil the 
juice in a proper manner, and it is now quite a common 
occurrence to see this article knocked down at the drug 
auctions by fifty boxes or more at a time, for scarcely 
enough money to pay the freight from the island to 
New York and thence to England. The Cape variety of 
aloes is not known at the Crutched Friars warehouse, 
but at the brokers' sample rooms along with most other 
drugs comprised in the catalogues. About 100 or 120 
years ago, when aloes was first manufactured at the 
Cape by the Dutch Boers, its price in the London mar- 
ket was from 200s, to 250«. per cwt. ; now it is scarce- 
ly worth a tenth of that money. The manner in which 
Zanzibar and Socotrine aloes is packed has been fre- 
quently described, and every one has heard of the ** mon- 
key skins " in which the iuice is sent from the island 
where it is produced and from the adjacent parts of the 
mainland. Not infrequently the aloes is repacked in 
Zanzibar or in Bombay, and it is now met with in all 
manner of packages^ petroleum tins being the most usual 
receptacle tor Zanzibar aloes, while the Socotrine aloes 
is often repacked in Bombay in French brandy cases, 
of which the available supply in that market is apparent- 
ly inexhaustible. 




IPBOAC. 

Ipecacuanha is sometimes shown in very large quanti- 
ties, 70 or 80 '*serons" at a time, while at other periods 
it is exceedingly scarce. 

Most of it is now imported via Antwerp, but sometimes 
we receive direct consignments from Montevideo, Buenos 
Ayres, or Rio. Formerly the drug was imported exclu- 
sively in cowhide *' serous," which were sewn around it 
whUe still fresh and supple, and during the journey hard- 
ened and shrank to such an extent as to form a perfectly 
hard and solid wrapper. But about two years ago Mr. 
Weare pointed out tnat, when the root was packed into 
the *'seron" in a slightly damp state, the thickness of 
the hide prevented the water from evaporating, and from 
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50 to 80 per cent of the packages consequently arrived in 
a damaged condition. Since then all the importers have 
adopted the present mode of packing, in which the drug 
is simply pressed in stout canvas bales, with an under- 
covering ot rough calico, as shown in our illustration. The 
weight of a **seron" was usually about li cwt.. repre- 
senting, it is said, the result of a fortnight^s work of an 
average collector ; but the bales are of very irregular 
shape, weighing sometimes only 80 pounds and sometimes 
attaining as much as 200 pounds in weight. The drug is 
valued according to the thickness of the ridges which it 
forms round the stem, and the brightness of the fracture. 
Some buyers also attach importance to the color, which 
varies from a pale gray to iron gray or red-brown, the 
red-colored packages being often preferred. It has been 
said that the supply of ipecacuanha ought to depend upon 
that of Brazilian india rubber, the latter article being now 
very largely produced in those parts of the province of 
Matto Groeso which also furnish the chief supplies of ipe- 
cacuanha. 

Labor is exceedingly scarce in the interior of Brazil, 
and whenever the demand for india rubber is brisk the la- 
borers find it much more pleasant and advantageous to col- 
lect rubber than to dig for ** poaya," or ipecacuanha root. 
The E^t Indian ipecacuanha, which has been seen spora- 
dically in our drug sales of late, has been imported in 
wooden cases of very irregular weight. To show the ipe- 
cacuanha for the auctions, the upper covering of tne 
** seron" or bale is unsewn. 

BBNZOIN. 

Gum benzoin is nowadays classed under four varieties. 
The most valuable is the Siam gum, which is generally 
imported in cases, into which the drug is sometimes 
poured in a fluid state, while occasionally it is packed 
only after it has dried. When shown at the wsirehouse, 
the cases are emptied and their contents placed on the 
floor, separated by small 
boards. The most valu- 
able Siam gum is that 
which appears in bold, 
pale, loose, fiat tears of 
a pale orange coat and 
milk-white fracture; but 
this variety is rare. The 
Quality next in value is 
tnat which appears in an 
agglutinized mass of 
tears, or * * almonds, " 
rather dark in color; and 
the third grade consists 

of small or dark tears, either separate or agglutinized, and 
of a color varying from cinnamon to dark brown. A case 
of Siam benzoin weighs from 1 to 2 cwt. Sumatra benzoin 
is of a gray or dark-brownish color, more or less inter- 
spersed with tears, but occurring always in solid blocks 
wrapped in gunny, which is put m the casetoprevent the 
gum from amalgamating with the wood. Tnis gum is 
nearly always more or less ** false packed,'* the sides or 
comers consisting of earthy matter, and hence one case 
out of every parcel is cut transversely, as shown in our 
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sketchy in order to detect adulteration inside. Formerly 
the weight of a case of Sumatra benzoin was generally 
from li to 2 cwt., but of late small boxes, weighing some- 
times only one-half cwt., have become frequent, renang 
benzoin is less frequently met with. In appearance it stands 
nearest to Sumatra, but yet it possesses an odor and color 
distinctly sui generis, Palembang benzoin consists usu- 
ally of a more or less earthy mass studded with almonds 
of an orange color. It is usually packed in cases of from 
ii to 2 cwt., but within the last few years it has been im- 
ported frequently in small tins of about 14 pounds, 8 of 
which make up a case. The Palembang gum is mostly 
used in the manufactui*e of benzoic acid, of which it con- 
tains a larger percentage, in proportion to its value, than 
any of the other varieties. All benzoin, except the Siam 
gum, is produced in the island of Sumatra. The demand 
for Sumatra ^um has very much increased of late, and 
quite three times as much is imported now as was the 
case twenty -five years ago. 

Penang gum has only been seen in the market during 
the last nfteen years or thereabouts, and Palembang gum 
is of still more recent date. 






RHUBARB. 
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SAR8APARILLA. 

Sarsaparilla is an exceedingly bulky drug, and may be 
seen heaped up in huge bundles in the background of the 
show room. The varieties now almost exclusively seen 

on the London market are 
Honduras, Mexican, Guaya- 
A'^ quil, red or native Jamaica, 
^'^^ gray Jamaica, and **Lima" 
or **Lima Jamaica.'* In ap- 
pearance Honduras sarsapa- 
rilla is certainly the most at- 
tractive. It is packed in long 
bundles about 3i to 4 feet 
long, and weighing generally 
2 pounds each, about 80 of 
which go to make up a seron, 
as shown in our sketch. The 
serons are covered at the top 
and bottom with a piece of 
cowhide, and fastened toeether bv means of thongs of the 
same material, strength having been previously given to 
the parcel by fastening it round with a few iron hoops. 
The distinctive ** brand "of the Honduras sarsaparilla is 
generally branded in the hide. 

There are about twenty such brands in commerce, but 
only about half a dozen are regularly met with in the Lon- 
don market. 

The color of Honduras sarsaparilla varies from bright 
orange to dull brown ; and as it is one of the ** mealy " 
varieties, the starchiness of which is one of the principal 
tests of its value, small pieces are longitudinally cut out 
of the bundles at different places to show the character of 
the root. Guayaquil sarsaparilla is less valuable than 
Honduras ; it arrives in large, rough bundles or hanks of 
3 to 4 pounds, and is of a coarse and stout texture. Mexi- 
can sarsaparilla is the lowest priced variety of all. It ar- 
rives in long, dull brown pieces made up into bales, and 
showing large pieces of the chump which has been cut off 
along with the root. So called gray Jamaica sarsaparilla, 
the variety almost exclusively used in this country, has 
no longer anv connection with the island of that name, 
but reaches New York direct from Central America, 
where it is produced, and is shipped to us from the States. 
In regard to neatness of packing it is second only to Hon- 
duras. The bundles weigh about 2 pounds ; they are 
barely li feet long, and made up of several roots folded 
four or five times, and fashioned into a bundle by being 
wound round with the end of one of the roots. The color 
of this sarsaparilla varies from dull gray to iron brown, 
the latter kind being generally preferred ; and much 
value is edso attached to the fibrousness of the root. The 
so-called ''native*' Jamaica sarsaparilla, as a medicinal 
root, does not date back more than a generation. Its 
color varies from pale yellow to deep orange, and the 
small quantities thrown upon the market always find a 
ready sale. The weight of an original package of Hondu- 
ras sarsaparilla averages about 180 pounds, of gray Ja- 
maica edso ISO pounds, and of Mexican runs from 200 to 
250 pounds. 






Rhubarb is imported in tin-lined cases varying in 
weight from 180 to 300 pounds, sometimes even less. It 
is usually divided by the druggists into Shensi and Can- 
ton roots, which are almost al- 
ways sun-dried and high-dried 
or kiln-dried root. The Shensi 
root is the most valuable va- 
riety, while high-dried ranks 
lowest. Rhubarb is exceedingly 
liable to become wormy, and 
it is by no means an unusual 
occurrence to find that consid- 
erably less than h£df the num- 
ber of chests placed on show 
consist of sound root. The 
Quality of the drug has greatly 
deteriorated of late, and very 
little trouble is now taken by 
the Chinese in the curing and trimming of the root. 
Rhubarb upon its arrival in London is ** bulked" — i.e., a 
whole parcel emptied on a heap, and picked over by hand 
according to size and quality before it is again transferred 
to the cases, which are generally coated outside with a 
yellowish paper, and are not unbke tea chests in appear- 
ance. 

MUSK. 

A short flight of stairs affords communication between 
the rhubarb warehouse and the musk floor. Our 
sketches give a general idea of the manner in which 
the musk is placed on 
**show" every alternate 
Wednesday, one tin repre- 
sentative of every pile be- 
ing emptied into a small 
wooden trough to enable 
buyers to 
judge of 
the char- 
acter of 
the pods. 
The large 
musk pod 
illustrates 

a pod of Tonquin musk of the so called 

'* old-fashioned " kind— i.e., still having 

the skin adhering to it. Of recent years 

it has become more usual to take off the 

hairy outer skin from the pods before 

they are exported from Shanghai. Grain 

musk is mostly imported from India in 

bottles and pickle jars of various shapes 

and sizes. There are two or three 

firms, however, who put up their grain 

musk in bottles of a somewhat original 

^^^? jg^ character, elaborately labelled and seal- 

^^^^^f^frXiJ- ^^'^ o^® s^^^ bottle is shown in our 

p%a^mj^^3*^ sketch. As a general rule the quality 

of the grain musk imported into this 

country from India and Cninais not of the purest, though, 

of course, there are exceptions— so rare as to prove the 

rule beyona doubt. 

During the greater part of this year the musk market 
has been greatly depressed in consequence of the intro- 
duction of coal-tar musk into commerce, but there are 
si^ns that the trade in this drug is again entering upon 
brighter days. 

ESSENTIAL OILS. 

East Indian sandalwood oil arrives here in huge cop- 
per pots, protected by a strong netting of ropework. A 
pot usually contains about 20 gallons of very turbid oil. 
The oil is therefore emptied from the pot into large cop- 
per ** jacks" or vats, about 5 feet high and quite 3 feet m 
diameter, and left to settle. The " jack '^ is provided 
with two taps— one about 12 inches from the bottom 
being used to draw off the clarified oil, while the lower 
tap allows the thick dregs to run out. The latter are sold 
separately. Indian rose. oil is treated in the same man- 
ner, and so, in fact, are many other essential oils stored 
at this warehouse. Rose oil is imported in metal drums 
provided with a handle and a bunghole at the top. These 
tins— usually old kerosene tins— are used for packing 
quite a large number of Eastern drugs which come into 
this market. 

In close proximity to the oils is found E^t Indian nut- 
meg paste, in tins weighing about one-half cwt. each, four 
or six of which make up an original case. 

Cinnamon sawdust is often used for stuffing between 
the bottles or other breakable packages inside cases of es- 
sential oils. Citronella and lemongrass oils were for- 
merly imported almost exclusively in bottles of about 21 
ounces each, 24 or 36 in a case. Under this mode of packing 
they were liable to considerable damage, and recently an 
innovation has been introduced by the importation of 
these important articles in 5-pound tins. Quite lately the 
oils have been shipped in so-called ** tanks," heavy iron 
casks protected and kept from rolling about by a strong 
wooden crate. The tanks have evidently been sent to 
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Ceylon as containers for a different liquid, and are re- 
turned to us filled with oils. 

IODINE. 

The iodine rooms are strongly impregnated with the 
odor of the drug, and all the woodwork and other fix- 
tures are thoroughly soaked with its reddish-hrown 
evaporations. The vapor of the iodine often also affects 
the workmen physically. When Chilian iodine first came 
into our markets, about twenty-five years a^o, it was 
stored exclusively at Fenchurcn street warehouse. It 
was then sMpped in small eunpowder kegs, weighing 
about three-quarter cwt. each, strongly secured by six 
iron hoops. The iodine, however, corroded, and spoilt 
both wood and iron work in an incredibly short time ; 
and it happened on more than one occasion that the iron 
hoops of a keg burst and the contents were thrown all 
over the room. A.bout the only material which was 
found not to be affected by iodine to anv considerable de- 
gree was thick brown paper, and with this, therefore, the 
kwB were generally lined inside. At the present time 
iodine is imported in tierces, into each of which five little 
kegs are packed, three being put at the bottom of the 
tierce and the two others placed horizontally above them. 
The space between the kegs is filled up with straw. The 
top and bottom of every teg are protected by pieces of 
undressed cowhide, but these are taken off the kegs upon 
their arrival in London, and the pieces of hide, strongly 
impregnated with iodine, are always bought up at about 
6d. per piece and shipped to Cermany. Out of everv par- 
cel of iodine one or more kegs are opened and weighed to 
ascertain the tare of the lot. 

Note on American Idthia Waters. 

Prof. E. Waller, of the School of Mines, Columbia 
College, has published a paper on the ** Determination of 
Lithia in Mmeral Waters" (in Joum, Am. Chem. Soc,^ 
June, 1890, vol. xii.^ 214), in which, after discussing the 
methods at present m vogue for determinine lithia, and 
presenting his own observations and modifications, he 
takes occasion to put on record some facts regarding cer- 
tain American lithia waters which are rather surprising, 
inasmuch as they are not in accord with what has been 
reported heretofore regarding these waters. We quote 
the author^s own words : 

In order to test these methoda upon water containing 
lithia, samples of several of the best known and widely 
advertised waters were purchased and submitted to ex- 
amination. 

The results were somewhat surprising, and showed un- 
questionably that either the original analyses, on the 
strength of which those waters are now sold, were erro- 
neous on account of imperfection in the methods used, 
or, what is more probable, that the proportions of lithium 
in those waters are liable to great fluctuations. 

The results given were cniefiy obtained by Camot's 
fluoride method, but were in several cases confirmed by 
the use of other methods. The most scrupulous care was 
exercised to be sure of obtaining all of the lithium in the 
waters under examination, the spectroscopic indications 
having been used at every stage of the process. 

In the Farmville Lithia Water, purchased at the office 
of the company, no lithium could be detected by the spec- 
troscope on moderate amounts of the water. On evapo- 
rating 8 liters of the water, and treating in the manner 
described for the concentration of the lithia into a solution 
of small bulk, a lithia line was obtained in the spectro- 
scope, but the amount was found to be too small to per- 
mit of a quantitative estimation. The experiment was 
repeated with 10 liters of the water, with essentially the 
same result. 

With the Buffalo Lithia Water the reaction for lithium 
was more distinct when considerable quantities of the 
water were concentrated. From 20 liters of the water 
was obtained lithium sulphate corresponding to 0.0185 
part of LiHCO. per 100,000. 

In the Londonaerry water the lithia reaction could be 
obtained without great difficulty. Analysis of the 
water purchased by myself showed a little over 4 parts 
per 100,000. • 

The company puts up some of the water in half-gallon 
bottles not chained with COt, and also some in pint bot- 
tles (called in their circulars **sulphocarbonated ") which 
is charged with COa, and has also received the addition 
of some salts. The amount of salts added appears to be 
somewhat irregular. 

For instance, the following results were obtained (re- 
sults given in parts per 100,000) : 

Total Solids. Loss on Igiu 
Londonderry half-gallon bottle average. 87.85 3.25 

" pint bottle A 149.4 4 9 

" B 104.2 4.6. 

Average of eleven others 224.7 6.4. 

The variations in the eleven bottles were 221.3 to 284.4 
for total solids. 

The proportion of lithium was essentially the same as 
for the still water. 



I was told that several lots of water purporting to come 
from these springs had at times appeared on the market 
in which no lithia could be detected. 

As I learned that Dr. Endemann had obtained some 
water of that kind, I requested him to send me a bottle. 
He complied, and although the bottle bore all the labels 
and marks similar to those purchased by myself, no lith- 
ia could be detected in it. The water contained 5.2 parts 
total solids per 100,000. I have heard of others who had 
similar experiences. 

I naturally desired to obtain samples of these waters 
direct from the springs, taken by some one whom I knew 
to be disinterested. Attempts thus far have been unsuc- 
cessful. 

In ithe case of the Londonderry Springs, all access is 
denied to visitors,'and applications for water are referred 
to the bottling establishment in Nashua. 

Of all the waters examined purporting to be natural, 
the Saratoga Hathorn proved to be the strongest in lithia. 
The result of tests on this water are not at present in 
such form that they can be here recorded, but it suffices 
to say that the water contains fully as much as the an- 
alyses call for (12 to 14 parts LiHCOs per 100,000, corre- 
sponding to 7 or 8 grains per U. S. gallon). 

Tests were also made on the waters manufactured and 
sold by Carl H. Schultz as containing lithia. They were 
found to contain a little more lithia than claimed— 6. g., 
the formula on his "Vichy with lithia" calls for an 
amount corresponding to about 57 parts LiHCOi per 
100,000; the analysis showed 60 to 62 parts. 

The results enumerated may be thus tabulated : 
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Quantitative Separation of Areenio and Antimony. 

In his **Handbuch der Analytischen Chemie" (sixth 
edition, 2, 423), Rose mentions a method of separating ar- 
senic and antimony by precipitating both with sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, and then gently warming with concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid. The antimony trisulphide is 
cdone dissolved. Some of the arsenic trisulphide is, how- 
ever, apt to be dissolved as well. 

According to 0. Eoehler (in Arch, d, Pharm., 227, 406) 
good quantitative results can be obtained by careful at- 
tention to concentration and consequent prevention of 
the precipitation of the antimony. Small quantities of 
arsenic were taken in presence of large quantities of anti- 
mony. The antimony trichloride solution used had a 
spec. grav. of 1.83, the concentrated hydrochloric acid 
was 01 spec. grav. 1.124, and the solution of arseuious acid 
contained 1 Gm. of arsenious acid per liter. 

It was found that to 1 part of the antimony solution at 
least 2 parts of the concentrated hydrochloric acid were 
necessary to preventprecipitation of the antimony by sul- 
phuretted hydrogen from a hot solution. 

For the separation, 20 C.c. of the antimony trichloride 
solution were mixed with 45 C.c. of concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid and 5 C.c. of the arsenious acid solution; into 
the hot solution sulphuretted hydrogen was passed. 

The arsenic trisulphide was then filtered through a fil- 
ter moistened with hydrochloric acid, and was subse- 
quently washed with dilute hydrochloric acid (1 : 3). Fi- 
nally, m order not to have to remove the hydrochloric 
acid with water, the precipitate was oxidized in a beaker 
with bromine water, the residue was filtered off and 
washed with ammonia, and to the filtrate ammonia was 
added. The arsenic was then precipitated with magnesia 
mixture and cdlowed to stand for some time (see Fresenius, 
'^ Quant. Anal.," sixth edition).— J. Soc. Chem, Ind. 



Benxosol is the name of a benzoic acid ester, prepared 
from guaiacol, and introduced into materia medica as a 
substitute for this latter substance in the treatment of 
phthisis, its claims to superiority resting upon a less dis- 
agreeable taste. It occurs in the form of colorless crystals 
melting at 50® C, nearly insoluble in water, easily soluble 
in hot alcohol, chlorotorm, and ether ; when pure it is 
nearly tasteless and odorless.— CTicm. and Drugg, 
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Oolorimetrio Method for Bstimating the Morphine 

Strength of Laudanum and Other Preparations 

of Opium. 

BY 8. J. HINSDALE, FAYETTBVILLE, N. 0.* 

Prepare an officinal tincture of opium with assayed 
opiimi. You will know the morphine strength of this 
tmcture. 

Make three dilutions of it with dilute alcohol, as fol- 
lows : 

1) 8 parts tincture and 1 part dilute alcohol. 
2)2 ** •* ** 2 ** ** ** 

3^ I i« .. 44 3 « 4« U 

Put 12 C.c. of the tincture and of the dilutions in vials, 
and add to each 12 C.c. dilute alcohol ; cork well and 
keep them: as standard dilutions of known stren^h. La- 
bel them Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. Let the dilute officmal tinc- 
ture be No. 1. Dissolve 0.04 Gm. potassic ferricyanide 
in 600 C.c. water, £md add to it 15 drops Liquor ferri 
chloridi. Call this ferricyanide mixture, (This must 
be freshly pr^ared, as it will be partly decomposed in a 
few hours.) Prepare it in a glass-stoppered bottle with 
water entirely free of iron. 

Place four 50-C.c. clean glass tumblers or wine glasses on 
a white surface, ;and deliver unth a pipette (about one- third 
filled) 1 drop of the dilution in the glasses, commenc- 
ing with No. 4 (the weakest), blowing out the^pipette after 
each dropping. (The pipette should be about 4 inches 
long, and made of one-quarter inch tubing, and should de- 
liver drops of the dilutions weighing about 0.016 Gm., or 
one-fourth grain. To test the pipette, see how many 
drops will balance a 0.200 Gm. weight. The reason for 
using so small a drop, and for diluting the tincture, is 
because a full drop of the undiluted tincture would de- 
velop too deep a blue color.) 

Now add to each glass about 5 C.c. ferric:^ anide mix- 
ture (it is convenient to use a homoeopathic vial as a 
measure), and in about one minute add lo or 20 C.c. water, 
and observe the shades of color. This observation must 
be made within five minutes, as the air and light will soon 
cause all to be uniformly blue. 

By comparison with the shades of color produced by 
these standard dilutions you can easily estimate the 
strength of any sample of laudanum with much accu- 
racy. The sample must, of course, be diluted with an 
equal part of dilute alcohol. The presence of tannin in- 
terferes with this method, but opium does not contain tan- 
nin. Tannin is easily detected with a solution of a salt 
of iron. The ferricyanide mixture must be freshly pre^ 
pared and the glasses must be clean and clear, as the 
slightest bluish tin^e interferes. Wash them with caus- 
tic soda and then with hydrochloric acid , and rinse, if they 
are soiled with Turnbull^s blue. 

The ferricyanide mixture' is probably the best con- 
firmatory test for morphine. It 1 drop of water con- 
taining 0.000001 Gm. of morphine is mixed on a white slab 
with 1 drop of the ferricyanide mixture, a blue color 
will be developed within one minute. With water alone 
the mixture will become of a bluish shade in about ten 
minutes, owing: to the action of air and light. 

P. S.— To estimate the strength of vinous or aqueous 
compounds of opium, they must be brought to about the 
same specific gravity as the ''standard dilutions" with 
alcohol, that the drops may be uniform in size. 



A Bogus Physioian in a Vienna Hospital.— A dis- 
covery took place the other day at the second largest hos- 
pital in Vienna which is mildly stated to have created 
^'a disagreeable impression" in medical circles. It was 
found that an individual who had been engaged in the 
hospital for over a year as a medical practitioner, and 
during that period had attained the second rank of the 
hospital staff, with a fair prospect of becoming senior 
nhysician in due time, possessed no genuine medical quali- 
fications whatever, and had gained admission on the 
strength of a bogus testimonial from the University of Inns- 
bruck, in the Tyrol. The most astonishing part of the story 
is that it has now transpired that the bogus physician was 
grossly ignorant of the science of medicine and unable 
to write a prescription correctly. —CTiem. and Drugg. 

Atropine as an Antidote to Cyanide of Potassium.— 
A clerk in a business at Halle ((Germany), who had made 
a pleasure trip to Leipzig with the money of his employ-' 
ers, on his return resolved to commit suicide to avoid ex- 
posure. He succeeded in procuring a quantity of cyanide 
of potassium solution, and also of atropine solution, 
which he swallowed in rapid succession. Beyond a few 

Eassing fainting fits, however, he was none the worse for 
is suicidal attempt, and after a few days' hospital treat- 
ment the would-be suicide had completely recovered his 
health, no antidote whatever being administered to him. 
It is thought that the atropine solution acted as an anti- 
dote to the cyanide.— C^em. and Drugg, 

♦ The author offers this as an improyement of the method propo0ed by him 
aome years ago for the same purpose. See Am. DBtJoo., 1888, 121.^^ 



The Purification of Artificial Salioylio Acid. 

Wrram the last few ^ears the employment of salicylic 

acid, both as an antiseptic and for pharmaceutical 

purposes, has become very general, and the quantity of 

this substance manufactured for various purposes is now 

, very considerable. 

There is a prettgr large difference between the price of 
the '* natural" acid, obtoined from oil of wintergreen or 
from salicin, and that of the '' artificial " acid, synthet- 
ically prepared from phenol, and the natural result is 
that the artificial is used instead of the natural acid for 
many purposes. It has been observed, however, that the 
administration of the former (usually as a sodium salt) 
as a medicine is often followed by disturbances more or 
less severe, and sometimes of a grave nature, and it has 
recently been proved that these serious after-effects are 
due to the presence of impurities in the artificial acid, 
and are not produced by use of the natural acid. 

Professor Charteris, of Glasgow University, has carried 
out a series of comparative experiments on rabbits, using 
on the one hand the natural acid and its sodium salt, and 
on the other hand a number of specimens of the artificial 
acid and its sodium salt whicn were obtained from 
various sources. 

The results of these experiments may be summarized as 
follows: 

Salicin in 80-grain doses, natural saUcyhc acid in 10- 
grain doses, and sodium salicylate (from the natural 
acid) in 32-grain doses, have no deleterious effect on rab- 
bits wei^hmg 2i pounds. 

Artificial salicylic acid in 10-grain doses, and sodium 
siUicylate (from the artificial acid) in 18-grain doses, in 
ordinary use, cause the death of rabbits weighing 2i 
pounds. Even the very best specimens of the artificial 
acid (sold as '* chemically .pure''), in 15-grain doses, 
proved fatal to one rabbit, and in two others caused 
marked prostration and paralysis, but not death, while 
with less pure specimens a fatal result followed the ad- 
ministration of the acid in every case. 

From these experiments it is evident that serious ob- 
jections may be raised to the use of ordinary artificial 
salicylic acid for medical purposes, but the comparative- 
ly high price of the natural acid makes the production of 
a pure artificial acid very desirable. I therefore, at Dr, 
OnarteriB' request, made a number of experiments with 
the view of testing the possibility of so purifying com- 
mercial salicvlic acid that it may be used with safety 
instead of the natural acid, and after trying various 
methods I find that the purification can be effected 
simply and economically by the process suggested by 
Williams some years €u^o (Pharm. «/., 8d S., 8, 785). A 
hot aqueous solution orthe acid is neutralized with cal- 
cium carbonate and allowed to cool, when calcium sali- 
cylate, which is sparingly soluble in cold water, separates 
out in hard, glistening crystals. When the best speci- 
mens of the commercial acid are used, the crystals of the 
calcium salt are well formed and almost colorless, or 
only slightly tinged with brown, while inferior qualities 
of the acid yield a mass of indistinct brown crystals of the 
calcium salt. 

A further quantity of the salt, of course in a more im- 
pure state, is obtained on concentration of the mother 
liquor, and the greater part of the impurities is contained 
in the last mother liquor, which is usually rather thick 
and of a dark reddish-brown color. 

The calcium salt is recrystallized from hot water once, 
or oftener if necessary, and finally decomposed by hydro- 
chloric acid, and the salicylic acid thus set free is washed 
with cold water and crystallized from dilute spirit. It is 
now obtained in large, well-formed, prismatic crystals, 
which are exactly similar in appearance to the crystals 
of the natural acid, and the melting point, solubilitv, 
and other properties of the two substances are exactly 
the same. 

The physiological action of the purified acid was in- 
vestigated by Dr. Charteris with satisfactory results, for 
it was found that after administration of the acid in 
15-grain doses there was **no paralysis," not even de- 
pression, after the last injection ; rabbit able to run easily. 

The impurities found in commercial salicylic acid are 
^ chiefiy cresotic acid, which results from the use of impure 
* phenol in the manufacture, parahydroxy-benzoic acid, 
and hydroxy-isopbthalic acid. 

The presence of the two latter substances is due to the 
use of caustic soda containing potash, or to undue raising 
or lowering of the temperature during the manufacture, 
as has been shown by Fischer in an interesting paper (J. 
Pharm, [5] 20, 268) m which methods for estimatmg the 
amount of the impurities in salicylic acid are also de- 
scribed. None of the specimens which I examined con- 
tained more than a very small quantity of impurity ; this 
was separated from the last mother liquor by addition of 
hydrochloric acid, conversion of the precipitated acids 
into calcium salts, and fractional crystallization of the 
latter, and consisted principally of cresotic acid (melt- 
ing point, 151^). 

it was found that one grain of this impurity was suffi- 
cient to cause the death of a rabbit weighing 2 pounds. 

It is troublesome to detect the presence of the impurities, 
in the better specimens of commercial salicylic acid, by 
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direct tests, for the quantity of these impurities is usually 
too small to exercise an appreciable influence on the 
melting point or the solubility of the acid, but the crystal- 
line form of the acid is a reliable indicator of its purity. 
As stated above, the pure acid crystallizes from dilute 
spirit in large and distinct crystals, but the presence of 
even a very small quantity of impurity causes the acid to 
crystallize in a network of dehcate, closely interlacing 
needles. 

It is therefore a comparatively simple matter to manu- 
facture a pure salicylic acid— mdeed, I understand that 
this is now being done — and in view of the dangers at- 
tending the use of an impure acid it seems reasonable 
that some measures should be taken to insure the purity 
of the acid used for pharmaceutical purposes or in the 
preparation of preservatives of different kinds.— G. G. 
Henderson in J. Soc, Chem. Ind. 



Cooling Ointments and Creams. 

The medical man frequently desires to prescribe a cool- 
ing ointment as an application to various burning skin 
diseases, and it has long been felt that there was room 
for a better preparation than the old **Cremor refriare- 
rans." This oetter preparation is indicated in a paper by 
Unnaon cooling salves and ointments. He finds, although 
simple lanolin ointment, even when containing more 
than its own weight of water, is not permanently cool- 
ing, but rather the reverse, that a mixture of one part of 
lanolin with two of benzoated lard and three of water far 
surpasses in its effect any '' cold cream " or ointment yet 
maae. A mixture with rose water instead of plain water 
he recommends as a substitute for ordinary cold cream, 
and proposes to make a cooling lead or lime ointment for 
various skin affections by substituting for the rose water 
Liq. plumb, subacet. or Aqua calcis— always in the same 
proportions. 

The place of ordinary zinc ointment can be advanta- 
geously filled by an Ung. zinci ref rigerans, which con- 
sists of lanoUnlO parts, Ung. zinci benz. 20 parts, and Aqua 
rossB 30 parts. 

Of course it is quite possible to combine the cooling ef- 
fect with what may be distinguished as a true medicinal 
or specific action. Thus, a cooling ichthyol ointment, of 
great value in the treatment of rosacea, may be prepared 
from lanolin 10 parts, benzoated lard 20 parts, distilled 
water 24 parts, and ichthyol 6 parts. 

There is also a demand for cooling preparations which 
more closely approximate to cream in consistence. These 
are required to cover large surfaces of the skin as a thin 
layer, without the application of mechanical power, and 
to leave sufficient fat behind, as the aqueous constituent 
evaporates, to keep the skin moist and supple. Particu- 
larly in these creams, largely used for toilet purposes, 
lanolin shows its great superiority over glycerin fats. A 
true **cold cream^' is maae by mixing tORether 10 parts 
of lanolin with 20 of benzoated lard and 60 parts of rose 
water. The '^ Cremor refri^erans aquse calcis'' is made 
by substituting 60 parts of lime water for the rose water, 
that of plumbi subcM^t. by using an equal volume (60 
parts) of the liquor. 

The author recommends that these preparations should 
be made up in small quantities at a time, as the^r are not 
so constant as lanolin unguenta of the ordinary kind. The 
ointments naturally keep better than the creams, but 
even these are better freshly prepajced.— Monthly Maga- 
zine. 

Fluoroform* 

Two parts of iodoform, 2 parts of silver fluoride, and 1 
I>art of chloroform are mixed in a flask, which is cooled 
to 0"*, and is connected with a lead worm kept at 23**, 
followed by a U-tube containing silvet fluoride neated at 
100**. The temperature of the flask is allowed to rise 
gradually, and the gas which is evolved is collected over 
mercury. 

It is purifled from chloroform vapor by prolonged con- 
tact with fragments of dry caoutchouc, and from car- 
bonic oxide by means of a solution of cuprous chloride in 
hydrochloric acid. 

The product is a colorless gas with a pleasant odor re- 
sembling that ef chloroform. It bums with difficulty, 
with a Dlue flame and abundant evolution of hydrogen 
fluoride. It is only slightly soluble in water, chloroform, 
or benzene, but alcohol dissolves about flve times its 
own volume. 

Its sp. gr. is 2.445, and it liquefies under a pressure of 
40 atmospheres at 20^. If the pressure is suddenly re- 
leased it solidifies. 

This gas is fluoroform, CHFi. When heated with al- 
coholic potash at 160 it yields potassium formate and 
fluoride. Sodium heated m the gas burns brilliantly, 
with deposition of carbon and sodium fluoride and for- 
mation of methane. 

When silver fluoride and iodoform react in absence of 
chloroform, much heat is developed, iodine is liberated, 
and a fluoriodoform is produced. — M. Meslans, in Compt, 
Rend., 110, 717-719. 



A CHEAP FUNNEL JACKET. 



rpHE ai)pliances in the market for keeping solutions hot 
X while being filtered are a water jacket of tin or 
copper, and a funnel let through the ordinary water bath. 
With the tin jacket there is no means of drving it after 
use, which means rapid corrosion by rust, while the cop- 
per etrticle is too expensive. The only objection I have 
to the water-bath jacKet is the large Quantity of water to 
be heated when the bath is used for filtering alone. 




1-^' ^ ^^lI2?^^ ?!r *9'»*^- B' funnel. C, brass tube, with colUu- soldered 
o m^- . ^' ^t*^.S^^**?^. ^^^ «>d of funnel and fitting accurately into 
C. E, glass tube fitting tightly into D. 

Some time aeo I devised the hot funnel shown in sec- 
tion above, and find it to answer the purposes of a hot- 
water funnel jacket. The funnel being in direct contact 
with the water, its contents are much more rapidly 
heated than in the case of the ordinary jacket with its 
intervening tin or copper. One drawback, however, is its 
fixity when in use—the funnel cannot be removed with- 
out emptying the bath. 

The whole thing can be put together in the back shop 
at the expense of a little time and patience. The one I 
have in use was made out of an old vaseline tin, the brass 
tube being the neck of a disused spirit lamp.— J. A. For- 
RET in Chem. and Drugg, 



APPABATUS FOB INTERMITTENT PBEPABA- 
TION OP SYBUPS BY THE COLD METHOD. 

CERTAIN syrups are not used so frequently as to warrant 
the use of a continuous apparatus, and for such Mr. 
Bouvet, a pharmacist of Autun, recommends the follow- 
ing in the Repertoire de Pharmacie : A cylindrical vessel, 
A, of copper, tinned iron, or enamelled iron, having a di- 
ameter about equal to its height, is provided with a faucet 
near its bottom. Near the top it has four small holes, T, 
below each of which on the outside is a small hook, C. 
A cover, O, is also provided. A diaphragm, a trifle smaller 




in its diameter than the cylinder, has a bottom, M, of fine 
wire cloth, and to its upper edge are attached four hooks. 
C\ to which are attached the strines F which are passed 
through the holes T and fastened aoout the hook C. 

To make a syrup, the diaphragm is lowered to the bot- 
tom of the vessel, and into it are then placed the sugar 
and the proper amount of liquid called for by the zot- 
mula. When the sugar htts settled, the diaphragm is to 
be raised to the upper surface of the liquid, to remain un- 
til the sugar is completely dissolvea, after which the 
syrup may be drawn off and filtered. By this means the 
sugar is always in contact with the portion of the liquid 
which is the least saturated, and is rapidly dissolved. 
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Amorphous Phosphorus. 



Mr. Alexander Pbdler has made an exhaustive study 
of the action of light upon phosphorus, and, in connec- 
tion therewith, of the properties of amorphous phos- 
phorus. He has found that many statements regarding 
the latter, found in the text hooks and works of reference, 
require modification and correction. We give in the fol- 
lowing an abstract of his paper (after Joum, Chem, Soc,^ 
1890, 599), so far as it is of interest to our readers. 

The term amorphous phosphorus itself appears to 
be misleading ana practically incorrect, and from the 
careful microscopic examination of eight samples of 
amorphous phosphorus, some obtained from England and 
some from (Germany, it has been shown that in all the 
samples examined the great bulk of the powder consists 
of transparent, ruby-red, more or less crystalline parti- 
cles, which have a decided action on polarized light, indi- 
cating that most probably they are not amorphous. 

By careful elutriation commercial amorphous phos- 
phorus can be divided into a very fine powder of very 
decided red color, and into almost black, shining par- 
ticles. The latter, under the microscope, are practi- 
cally all transparent, giving a ruby-red lignt, and seem 
to be crystallme in nature from their action on polar- 
ized light. In the finer powder the crystalline form is 
not so well marked, but many of the particles are trans- 
parent, allowing a ruby-red light to pass through, and 
they also act fairly strongly on polarized light. 

The red powder, when heated with dilute sodic hy- 
drate solution, yields slight but distinct amounts of 
phosphuretted hydrogen, and the same powder, after 
naving been mucn more finely powdered ana treated with 
the same solution of sodic hydrate, yields a larger 
amount of phosphuretted hydrogen. The dark, more or 
less crystalline particles yield no phosphuretted hydro- 
gen. On being ooiled with a solution of sodic hydrate of 
the same strength as used in the last experiment, but 
after these coarser particles had been powdered ex- 
tremely fine, and the very finely divided powder 
treated with the same solution as before — namely, that 
with which the coarse powder had previously refused to 
give phosphuretted hydrogen— a rather large amount of 
phosphuretted hydrogen was evolved. At the same time 
the action of powdering the coarse particles was to render 
the almost black color a distinct red-brown. The action 
of sodic hydrate solution on the so called amorphous 

Shosphorus, therefore, is evidently, to a certain extent, 
ependent on the state of division of the phosphorus, 
though ordinary commercial amorphous phosphorus is 
supposed to be unacted on by sodic hydrate solution, as 
the latter is used as a method of purifying it from ordi- 
nary phosphorus. It might be said that ordinary phos- 
phorus may have been present in the amorphous phos- 
phorus; but this point was carefully inquired into, and 
absolutely no ordinary phosphorus could be detected. 

The methods used were solution by carbon bisulphide, 
and also heating the amorphous phosphorus in a vacuum 
to a moderate temperature for long periods, when ordi- 
nary phosphorus, if present, would have sublimed, as in 
Hermann's experiments (J5er., 6, 1415). 

Another property of amorphous phosphorus is said to be 
that at a temperature of 260** C. it is converted, or begins 
to be converted, into ordinary phosphorus. The follow- 
ing experiments were made on this pioint : Seven sainples 
of commercial amorphous phosphorus, some from Eng- 
land and some obtained from Germany, and one sample 
of rhombohedral phosphorus, were heated at306°-310° for 
two hours. No signs of any change could be detected in 
the phosphorus. The same eight samples were heated in 
a bath of melting lead (temperature 326''). and no change 
could be detected. The same eight samples were heated 
in the vapor of boiling mercury for a short time (tempera- 
ature 357.25**), and no change could be detected. Thesame 
eight samples were heated in the vapor of boiling mer- 
cury for a short time (temperature 357.26"), and no 
change could be detected ; but when heated in the vapor 
of boiling sulphur (temperature 445**), it was found that, 
although the samples of phosphorus did not appear to 
undergo any reversion, yet a certain amount of vapor 
passed away from the surfaces, which vapor was oxidized 
on coming in contact with air. The boiling point of or- 
dinary phosphorus is said to be 290°, so that the tempe- 
rature of the bath in this instance was about 155° above 
the boiling point of ordinary phosphorus. 



Amorphous phosphorus is also generally stated to be 
quite permanent in the air. Thus Boscoe and Schorlem- 
mer say (** Treatise on Chemistry," 1, 470): **This sub- 
stance (red phosphorus) can be exposed to the air for 
years without undergoing any alteration." It is, how- 
ever, known that some samples of amorphous phosphorus 
become damp on exposure to air, and Groves (Pharm, J. 
Trans. [2], 6, 643, and ** Watt's Diet. Chem. SuppL," 954) 
has shown that the oxidation may sometimes go on 
to a considerable extent. In text books, however, the 
oxidation of amorphous phosphorus is referred to the 
presence of ordinary phosphorus, and thus Roscoe 
and Schorlemmer again say (p. 471): **A11 the com- 
mercial amorphous phosphorus, however, contains traces 



of the white modification, and this imdergoes oxida- 
tion in the air, so that the mass always has an acid re 
action, owing to the formation of phosphorous and phoe- 
phoric acids." In a very hot and very moist climate, 
like that of Calcutta, where all these experiments have 
been made, the rapid change or oxidation of commercial 
amorphous phosphorus is a very familiar phenomenon. 

The experiment has been tried with the same sample of 
phosphorus four times in succession, by allowing the 
sample to oxidize, then removing the oxidized products 
by careful washing, then drying; and on standing oxida- 
tion has recommenced, as stated above, on four successiye 
occasions. 

This in itself is probably a sufficient proof that the 
cause of the oxidation is not to be found in the small 
quantity of ordinary phosphorus which might have been 
present in the amorpnous phosphorus as at first manu- 
ractured, for the successive oxidation would, require a 
fresh existence of ordinary phosphorus in each case. 

In order to set the question at rest, samples of very 
carefully purified amorphous phosphorus have been taken 
in which no trace of ordinary phosphorus could be de- 
tected, and which had been allowed to oxidize once, and 
the oxidized products removed; and yet when exposed to 
the moist climate of Calcutta in loosely corked tubes 
they have become moist and decidedly acid in reaction 
within the short space of six days only. 

No sample of so-called amorphous phosphorus, prepared 
in the various ways as stated previously, has possessed 
wholly the properties of a true amorphous body, but all 
the methods of preparation, whether by the action of 
heat or light, yield a substance which is more or less 
transparent, and perhaps crystalline in its nature. So, 
also, all the numerous samples of commercial amorphous 
phosphorus examined appear to be distinctly of a crystcd- 
line nature. 

It might be said that the definite crystalline form of 
phosphorus in this condition should be capable of being 
determined, but phosphorus generally, in respect to crys- 
tallization, appears to be an abnormal body, as was found 
by Hermann (Ber,, 6, 1415). 

It would, therefore, appear that the term amorphous 
phosphorus, applied to the substance, is a distinct mis- 
nomer; and so far from commercial amorphous phos- 
phorus constituting a separate allotropic modification of 
this element, the conclusion arrived at from the work de- 
tailed in this pdper is that the so-called amorphous phos- 
phorus is really the same as the allotropic form called 
rhombohedral or metallic phosphorus, the very slight 
differences in character noticed between the substances 
in aaestion beine explained by the difference in the state 
of division and tne slight differences in property due to 
their mode of formation. 

Whether the term amorphous phosphorus also can be 
truly applied to the forms of allotropic phosphorus made 
by the action of light, is open to grave douot; for, even 
in these cases, there appear to be distinct evidences of 
crystalline form, though it is true that a form of phos- 
phorus which appeared to be amorphous was obtained in 
some of the experiments. Practicctlly, however, it is be- 
lieved it woula be better to altogether discard the use of 
the term '* amorphous " phosphorus. 



Why Thunder Storms Afibot Milk. 

DxTRXNO electrical disturbances'it seems that cream and 
milk are put into a condition to sour easily. The proba- 
ble cause of this is the formation of ozone, by the electric 
discharges. 

The ozone is diffused through the air, and is believed to 
be the cause of the strong acid odor which prevails after 
the storm. is passed. 

No doubt ii the milk is submerged in i;(rater, and access 
of air is prevented, no result of tne kind need be appre- 
hended ; and as the more milk is exposed to the air the 
more it will be affected by the ozone, the milk in open 
shallow pans will be eu^idified more readily than that in 
deep pails, although these may be open. In our long ex- 
perience, however, says the editor of the CtUtivator (Al- 
bany), we have never had any milk affected in this way, 
either in shallow pans or deep pails, and are of opinion 
that the heat of the air preceding thunder storms is more 
directly *the agent in the souring of the milk than the 
ozone that may exist in the air alter the storm is passed. 

Carefulness to maintain a proper temperature by clos- 
ing dairy houses and cellars against the outer atmos- 
phere will be a means of safety. 



Diuretin seems to give promise of being a really useful 
form of administering theobromine in a soluble condition, 
and several papers have recently appeared which demon- 
strate its value^as a pure diuretic, ^ich may be given in 
daily doses of li to 2 drachms— best in solution with the 
addition of a little oil of peppermint or peppermint water, 
which is said to be an excellent corrective.— C^^^m. ana 
Drugg. 
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IVES' ETHEB-OXYQEN LANTEEN. 

AooJoaTTKE appointed by the Franklin Institute re- 
cently reported very favorably on a new lantern, de- 
vised for microscopic and polariscopic work, screen illus- 
trations, etc., in wnich the hydrogen of the oxyhydro^n 
lantern is replaced by ether. The novelty of the invention 
consists in this, that a current of oxygen gas is made to 
pass through a small metallic cylinder containing a por- 
ous material saturated with ether. The gas, thus impreg- 
nated with ether, reaches the burner, and there proauces 
an intensely brilliant light, not inferior to that ot the oxy- 
hydrogen lantern. The material with which the cylin- 
der is filled is a roll of cotton through which runs a zig- 
zag passage, which compels the current of oxygen to 
remain longer in contact with the cotton. Petroleum- 
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ether has been found to be preferable to the ordinary 
ether (so-called ''sulphuric ether"), because it gives a 
somewhat more brilliant light and leaves no moisture or 
other products of combustion behind. If ordinary ether 
is used, the cotton in the cylinder must be taken out from 
. time to time, to free it from alcohol and water. The flame 
it produces renders a smaller surface of the lime incan- 
descent than is the case in the oxyhydrogen lantern, and 
for this reason a sharper image is produced. 

The danger of explosion, when using Ives^ apparatus, is 
very remote, and would at most consist in this, that the 
stoppers woiild be expelled from the cylinder or its tubu- 
lures. 

Permanent Hypodermic Iigeotions. 

The preparation of permcuient hypodermic injections is 
a problem which has not yet been completely solved, and 
is not likely to be, because it is practically impossible to 
prevent forever the access of septic fungoid material to 
the injection. Still, a great deal may be done. From a 
recent paper on the subject by H. W. Jones (in the 
Chem, ana Drugg,), we quote the following portion: 

As antiseptic agents for the purpose we have had pro- 
posed glycerin, eucalyptus water, chloroform water, hy- 
drate of chloral, thymol, carbolic acid, salicyUc acid, 
boric acid, benzoic acid, etc. The addition of glycerin 
thickens the injection if added in sufficient portion to be 
reliable, and it renderd it somewhat ''messy," if not ac- 
tually irritating. Eucalyptus water, boric acid, and ben- 
zoic acid are doubtful preservatives, failing entirely with 
some substances. Hydronaphthol in weak aqueous solu- 
tion is decomposed by li^ht, and throws down a brown- 
ish deposit. Thymol, chloral hydrate, chloroform water, 
carbolic acid, and salicylic acid remain as efficient pre- 
servatives. Of these, however, the writer would limit 
himself to three, viz. : 

Salicylic water (made iu the cold by saturation, and 
filtered). 

Thymol (1 grain rubbed down with 4 ounces of water). 

Chloroform water (P. B. strength); using, however, 
sufficient dilute hydrochloric acid (with chloroform 
water) to produce a faint acidity in the case of apomor- 
pfaine injection. 

Salicylic Water.— T\\\a cannot be used for making mor- 
phine injection, as the writer found the solution soon be- 
came charged with a crystalline deposit. On the other 
hemd, it was found to be, after comparative trials with 
other substances, the best agent for eserine, and the sul- 
phate dissolved in the sahcyiic water remains practically 
unchanged, the usual coloration scarcely appearing. Sa- 
licylate of eserine is well known as a stable salt, and for 
injections for the human subject it is sufficiently soluble 
(solubility, 1 in 140) to allow of its use ; but, as eserine is 
very largely employed by veterinary practitioners, and 
as tne salicylate is not sufficiently soluble to allow of a 
strength of 1 in 80, or even stronger, it is worth bearing 



in mind how well salicylated water acts with the alkaloid 
in question in the form of sulphate, which is a most solu- 
ble salt and the one most generally met with. 

Thymol Water. —TYi\B is a good preservative for ergo- 
tine, especially if the acid phosphates of potash and lime 
be first removed by neutralizing with ammonia. It also 
answers very well for other substances. 

Chloroform Water. — This is possibly the simplest and 
best of all preservatives, and answers equally well for all 
kinds of injections, and for making a permanent solution 
of morphine leaves nothing to be desired. The color does 
not change, or only changes very slightly, on keeping, 
and no deposit forms. At least this is according to the 
experience of the writer. 

As salts of the rarer alkaloids are now as easily ob- 
tainable as the alkaloids themselves, they are best bought 
in the combination required. The commoner stock alka- 
loids of every pharmacy may be converted into injections 
asunder: 

Aconitine (English), by dilute sulphuric acid. 

Codeine, by dilute phosphoric acid. 

Strychnine, by dilute hypophosphorous acid. 

Caffeine, by a strong solution of sodium salicylate (q.s.) 

In each C€U3e usine chloroform water, and adding the 
solvent very carefully to the alkaloid in the presence of a 
small portion of the water. 



On the Active Principles of Insect Powder. 

E. HiRSCHSOHN has foimd that the active principles of 
insect powder are not volatile. Much discrepancy exists 
among various authorities regarding the active consti- 
tuents of the substance. Some of them regard the insec- 
ticidal principle to be volatile, whence it has been custo- 
mary to direct the powder to be kept in closed vessels, 
and also to judge oC its quality by its more or less fresh 
odor. Hirschsohn, however, found that insect powder, 
even when kept for five years in a paper bag, and having 
lost all odor, still retains its insecticidal powers. The 
author made special experiments in this direction, both 
with Persian and with Dalmatian powder. After heating 
both, during eight hours, to 120** C, they were found to 
have retained their activity, though they had lost their 
odor. This shows that the principle is not volatile. Nor 
was the activity of the powaer diminished by neutralizing 
the acid constituent by ammonia. The insecticidal prin- 
ciple is soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, benzol, car- 
bon disiilphide, and petroleum-ether, but is insoluble in 
water. Tne active principle is shown not to be identical 
with pyrethrin by the fact that the root of pyre thrum 
(which also contains pyrethrin) has no action upon 
roaches or other insects. — After Rundschau (Prag.). 




AN IMPBOVED BECEIVEB. 

IN some cases it is desirable or necessary to surround 
the receiver with a cooling mixture, or to apply at 
least a stream of cold water to it in order to prevent eva- 
poration and loss of the distillate. Carl Scharch recom- 
mends to use a receiver of the shape shown in the cut. 
It is U-shaped, has a safety valve at Sa, and an outlet at 
S». When more than one liquid condenses in the receiv- 
er, the heavier one may be drawn off below. If the 
lighter one is to be drawn off, a bent tube like that shown 
by the dotted lines may be fitted into the neck. The 
U-tube stands in an open vessel supplied with a stream of 
water.— -Zeif«c^. /. ang. Chem. 
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The Maniif!aoture of Ammonium Chloride. 

Thb following is an abstreu^t of a paper by Dubosc and 
Heuzey, published in the BtUL Soc, Ind. de Rouen (after 
J. Soc. Cfhem, Ind.), in which a method of manufcM^turing 
ammonium chloride is described which differs from that 
usually employed, but is said to be economical. 

In the manufacture of gas from coal, ammoniacal li- 
Quors are produced ^hich yield three commercial pro- 
ducts. 

Ist, the crude liquor, density 4° to 5' B., containing 
about 4 per cent of NHi. 

2dj the concentrated liquor, density 10' to 12" B., con- 
tainmg 12 to 14 per cent of NH*. 

3d, crystallized ammonium sulphate containing 20 to 
21 per cent of nitrogen, corresponding to 25 per cent of 
NH.. 

These three products may be treated with metallic 
chlorides so as to yield ammonium chloride, the process 
varying with the product treated. 

l." Treatment of the crude and concentrated ammoni- 
acal liquors. 

These liquors contain, besides ammonium sulphate, free 
ammonia, ammonium chloride and cyanide, a consider- 
able amount of ammonium carbonate and sulphide, 
which precludes the possibility of conversion into chlo- 
ride by the direct action of hydrochloric acid, which 
would give rise to large volumes of carbon dioxide and 
sulphuretted hvdrogen. 

The authors base their new process on the precipitation 
of the sulphur and carbonic acid by double decomi>osi- 
tion with a mixture of the chlorides of iron and calcium 
in proper proportions, neither the sulphides nor carbon- 
ate of these metals being soluble in presence of ammo- 
nium chloride. 

The originality of the method consists in usin^ the 
mixture of iron and calcium chlorides; it has the advan- 
tage of (1) complete desulphiudzation, which is not possi- 
ble with the use of calcium chloride alone, owing to the 
slowness with which calcium sulphide is formed; and (2) 
rapid precipitation of the carbonates as CaCO*, which 
does not take place in the presence of iron alone, as the 
colloidal carbonate of iron is then formed. 

The process is carried out as foUows: The gas liquors 
are freed from tar by being left for forty-eight hours in 
cisterns, and are then pumped up into a tank into the 
bottom of which the necessary quantity of the mixed 
chlorides has been already introduced. The mixture is 
stirred mechanicallv and left to settle for twelve hours. 
The upper two-thiras of the mother liquor are then per- 
fectly clear and absolutely free from sulphide and car- 
bonate. After being slightly acidified, if necessary, this 
portion is conveyed directly by pipes to the concentrating 
pans. 

The precipitate, consisting of the mixed carbonates 
and sulphides of iron and calcium, is filtered on horizon- 
tal filters, or preferably in the filter press. 

The dried residue forms an excellent purifying mixture 
for coal gas analogous to Laening's mixture. 

The density of the liquors thus obtained is generally 
7° B., and they must be evaporated down to 13^ B. For 
this purpose the authors use flat iron pans made of strong 
sheet or cast iron, containing 2,000 liters. A close-grained 
cast iron wears best. The fire and pans are covered in 
entirely by a hood of silicated and stuccoed wood. All 
the joints are made tight, so that the vapors may be en- 
tirely carried off by a large flue into the main chimney 
shaft, where any sulphuretted hydrogen due to possible 
imperfect desulphurization is burnt by a special arrange- 
ment. 

When the density reaches 13* B. the liquid is drawn off 
and left to crystallize in wooden troughs. It takes fifteen 
days to crystallize completely, the crust being broken 
each day. When acicmar crystals of the ammoniiun 
chloride are to be produced, the operation is carried out 
exactly as above. If cubes be desired 5 per cent of a so- 
lution of perchloride of iron (density 35 B.) must be 
added to the mother liquors. This seems to act merely 
** by presence," and remains in the mother liquors. For 
certain chlorides used in galvanizing, manganese salts, or 
zinc salts, or fatty matters are added. When the crys- 
tallization is complete, the residual liquid is drawn off 
and pumped back into the evaporating pans, and the 
crystals are taken out, drained, and then either sent to a 
dryingchamber whose temperature is 60* to 60°, or fritted 
in a reverberatory oven. Slaked lime is used to give the 
brownish-yellow color required in commerce, and the 
product is then packed in barrels. 

To produce the refined salt, the solution is only concen- 
trated to IV B., then pumped into wooden troughs, and 
the metals it contains precipitated with ammonium sul- 
phide. The liquid is then concentrated in vessels made 
of enamelled cast iron, and crystallized in earthenware 
pans. The crystals are drained and dried in the drying 
chamber. 

As the enamel frequently splits off the cast iron pans, it 
must be replaced by a cement composed of dried calcium 
carbonate and potassium silicate, made insoluble by the 
action of hydrofiuosilicic acid. 

2. Treatment of ammonium sulphate by metallic chlo- 



rides. The treatment varies with the nature of the chlo- 
ride added. 

1st. When the metallic chloride used yields an insolu- 
ble sulphate (e.g., Oa) on addition to the solution of am- 
monium sulphate: 

The ammonium sulphate is dissolved in the smallest 
quantity of water possible. It is then pumped up into a 
trough placed at a certain height, into which the neces- 
sary amount of chloride has been previously introduced. 

Tlie mixture is stirred constantly, and when the reac- 
tion is complete it is sent to a special filtering apparatus, 
or to a filter press in which thorough washing is possible. 

The filtered liquid is then concentrated in the manner 
previously described. The residue of calcium sulphate 
may be used for agricultural purposes. 

2d. When the metallic chlonde (NaCl, FeClt, ZnCh, 
MnClt) yields a soluble sulphate: 

Any of the chlorides mentioned might be used, but the 
one actually employed is ferrous chloride. A solution of 
the crude salt (such as is produced in cleaning iron sur- 
faces), of a density of 24" B. and containing 25 per cent of 
substance, is neutralized and pumped mto caldrons, 
where it is heated to over 60" C, and then the neces- 
sary amount of ammonium sulphate is added. Double 
decomposition ensues, and as soon as the surface begins 
to froth the mother liquor is sent to the crystallizing ves- 
sels, where 95 per cent of the iron sulphate crystallizes 
out. The iron crystals are washed, and the wash water 
added to the ammonium chloride mother liquors. To ob- 
tain the crude ammonium chloride, these liquors are sim- 
ply evaporated in flat pans. To obtain a refined salt, 
ammonium sulphide and barium chloride are a^ded, and 
after filtration the liquors are concentrated in enamelled 
vessels as before. 



Preparations of Digitalis. 

Continental physicians have recently been discussing 
the efficacy of preparations of digitalis, and one of them 
focussed the general ideas when he said that he preferred 
the cold infusion on account of its supposed greater 
diuretic activity. It is prepared by taking from 0.25 to 
0.40 Gm. (4 to 6 grains) of powdered digitalis leaves and 
adding 300 Gm. (8 oz.) ot cold water. This should be 
allowed to macerate for twelve hours, and should then 
be filtered. It may be sweetened with syrup. When it 
is desired to obtain a powerful diuretic action, it is pre- 
ferable to administer this quantity in two or three doses. 
There is nothing very new about this, but it is well to 
print it as a reminder that preparations of digitalis con- 
taining alcohol are often inert.— C^iem. and Drugg. 



Carbolic Aoid in DiBinfectant Preparations. 

Before proceeding to describe the methods for the 
analysis of carbolic powders, which he himself has ela- 
borated, Dr. Muter very rightly pointed out, at a recent 
meeting of the Society of iSiblic Analysts, the want of 
unanimity existing amount chemists, local authorities, 
and contractors in adopting terms that shall correctly 
indicate the nature or quality of the disinfectant powder. 
The form of contract commonly runs: '* For carbolic acid 
powder containing 10 per cent of liquid carbolic acid at a 
nxed price per ton." what must be taken to be meant by 
''ten per cent carbolic acid " ? Certainly not 10 per cent 
absolute phenol, for, as chemists well know, the liquid 
acid as ordinarily sold for disinfecting purposes— and 
this is generally used for the powder— ^mefiy consists of 
crude cresylic acid (cresol). it is, in fact, the crude coal- 
tar phenols, from which most, if not all, of the true car- 
bolic acid has been removed by carefully conducted dis- 
tillation, the boiline point of carbolic acid being 184" C, 
and of cresylic aciof 203° C. Dr. fiiuter reasonably says. 
** Why should this fact not be very generally recognized 
by medical officer of health, contractor, and analyst 
alike? '* There can exist no doubt of the great impor- 
t^ce of a control cmalysis of such a well-established and 
widely used antiseptic. When, then, the report of the 
officifid analyst states that the powder contains so much 
per cent tar phenols or cresol, the authorities not unna- 
turally demand an explanation, as they distinctly con- 
tracted for *' carbolic acid.*' The author Quoted an in- 
stance — and he appears to be acquaintea with many 
similar instances — where a firm havmg taken a contract 
to supply carbolic acid powder, the medical officer 
threatened to compel them to supply a powder contain- 
ing 10 per cent of pure absolute phenol, as that was what 
he understood by the simple term '' phenol.'* Dr. Muter 
submits for consideration the advisability of impressing 
the authorities and the manufacturers with the necessity 
of dropping misleading technical names, and, when con- 
tracting for a carbolic liquid or powder, to offer or regard 
it as containing so much per cent of imcombined tar 
phenols (chiefiy cresol). This appears to us a wise sug- 
gestion, and decidedly the way out of the difficulty, espe- 
cially as it is now generally admitted that cresylic acid, 
or cresol. is in no way inferior— indeed, some affirm it to 
be superior—to carbolic acid, or true phenol, as regards 
its antiseptic qualities. — Lancet^ May 3d. 
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A OONSTAirr AIB BATH. 

AN improved hot-air bath, which can be kept at a con- 
stant temperature, has bete devised by Mr. H. 
Grimshaw. We eive his own description (after Joum, 
Soc. Chem. Ind., May 31st) : 

The construction of the bath will, I thiuk, be seen at a 
glance from the diagram appended, which is one-eighth 
the real size. It consists of four pcurts: 1, the bodv; 
9, the vessel forming the air envelope or casing; 3, the 
base— all of which are cylindrical. 4. The lid or cover. 
'The body is made of cast iron or brass, and is merelv a 
cylinder Hi inches in diameter externally and 8 inches 
deep, closed at the bottom, and of a uniform thickness of 




•one-quarter inch. The object in making this so thick is 
to provide a mass of metal which will distribute and, to 
a large extent, control the heat. This part might be made 
of sheet copper or even stout sheet iron, but would not be 
so effective. Also, the bodv and the ba^e might be cast 
in one piece, but this would add unnecessary weight. 

The base is made of stout sheet iron or sheet copper, 
and is, in the model I have made and usedj Hi inches in 
diameter and 7 inches deep. It is cyKndncal and closed 
at the top. It is provided at the bottom with semicircu- 
lar apertures for the admission of air to the Bunsen lamp, 
and close to the top are four short chimneyB of sheet iron 
at least 1 inch in diameter, turned upward at a right an- 
gle. The object of these is to carry away the products of 
combustion and deliver them at a level above that of the 
intake of air to the drying chamber, thus avoiding the 
presence of these gases in the interior of the air bath. 
Attached to the top of this part of the apparatus is a kind 
of baffle plate of one-quarter inch iron to receive the flame 
of the Bunsen instead of allowing it to play directly upon 
the top of the base cylinder, by which means radiation of 
heat trom the bottom of the bath is lessened and the 
sheet metal of the base is not burned away. I need 
scarcely say that all the joints of this heat chamber or 
base should be made tight without the use of solder, 
which would be melted out. A rose burner is better than 
the ordinary Bunsen as the source of heat. In the next 
bath which I make 1 intend to make the base of a slightly 
greater diameter, so that in packing the air bath for 
transit or storage the other portions may be placed inside 
it to save room. 

The third portion of the bath, which I will call the air 
case, is merely a double cylinder of sheet iron or copper, 
open at top and bottom, but with the space between the 
two cylinders closed at the top and open at the bottom, 
so as to slide over the body ot the bath, leaving an air 
space of about one-quarter of an inch on each side of the 
body, the thick meted of which imparts its beat to the air 
as it travels up the outside and down the inside. The 
air case is of course cylindrical, the internal cylinder be- 
ing lOi inches in diameter and the outer cylinder about 
1 inch wider, whilst the height of each is about 8i inches. 
I propose to try the effect of adding stiU another envelop- 
ing cylinder externally to this part of the bath, through 
whicn the heated air from the oase will circulate, which 
will give an economy of heat and possibly still greater 
regularity. A series of ** notches " taken out of the bot- 
tom edge of the interior cylinder admit the hot air uni- 
formly all round the cover of the circumference into the 
whole of the chamber by means of a finely perforated 
plate, shown by the dotted line. 

The fourth part of the air bath is the cover, which is 
made double to prevent radiation of heat, and has a 
•chimney 2 inches in diameter and about 2 inches or 3 
inches high. The chimney mav have a circular damper 
fixed on a swivel, or a series of perforated cape, to regu- 
late the draught of air through the drying chamber. 
Through the lid there is a 1-mch aperture for a cork 
carrying the thermometer. Another similar aperture 
may be made to carry a maximum thermometer to indi- 
cate whether, between the intervals of reading, the heat 
of the bath has been at any time too hiffh. 

The diagram shows a stand, inside the bath, of about 
the right height to bring the vessel containing the sub- 



stance into the most constant zone of heat. The outside 
of the bath may be of course japanned or colored as de- 
sired. 

ANOTHBB CONSTANT AIB BATH. 

CONSTANT air or water baths, with so-called thermostats, 
are at present occupying the attention of inventive 
experimenters, and appear to be as fruitful a field of in« 
vention as the constant extraction apparatus. The rea- 
son is simply this, that this kind of apparatus has become 
generally necessary, and is desired to work so accurate- 
ly that it may be trusted to do its work without watch- 
ing. The time is not far distant when every laboratory 
will have to be provided with thermostats, and it is well 
to look around m time to select the best one. 

One form of this apparatus which has recently been 
highly recommended is here illustrated. Fig. 1 repre- 
sents the thermostat of D* Arson val« with the improve- 
ment suggested by B. Pensky, of Berlin (Zeitich. /. 
lustrum,, 1890, 28). The air bath is a double-walled, 
cylindrical vessel with conical bottom, the inner cham- 
l>er being continued, in form of a tube, to the end of 
the cone, and the opening being closed ny a cap, N. Its 
upper edge is somewnat slanting, for the purpose of mak- 
ing the point o higher than any other part, for it is neces- 
sary to fill the apparatus with freshly boiled water com- 
pletely, without any bubble of air remaining in it. The 
tube r is connected with the gas supply. Its orifice is 
opposite a rubber membrane, M, which is under more or 
less outward pressure from the water enclosed in the ap- 
paratus, the pressure being, of course, somewhat greater 




Fig. 1. 




near its lower surface than near the upper, due to the 
difference in the height of the column of water. At o 
there is a stopper bearing a long glass tube, in which the 
water can rise when it becomes unduly expanded by 
heat. When it does rise, the pressure on the rubbermem- 
brane causes the latter to more or less occlude the orifice 
of the gas tube, and the consequence is a diminished 
gas supply through the tube v to the burner t*. until the 
water in the tube has sunk owing to a fall of tempera- 
ture. When the apparatus is first set in action it re- 
quires some time and adjustment of a slide at « to get the 
orifice of the gas tube at the proper distance from the 
membrane, and in the original apparatus (as here illus- 
trated) this adjustment often took place by jerks, causing 
the burner to become entirely extinguished. P^isky 
has, however, introduced an ingenious improvement, 
shown in Fig. 2. The end of Uie ^as tube is shaped as a 
round fiat disc having a perpendicular, fine slit for the 
exit of the ^ts. When the tube has once been properly 
adjusted in its bearings, and there is an increase of tem- 
perature bf^ond that required, the lower bulging portioB 
of the memerane M (see cut) begins to close the siit from 
below upward by mere contact. There is no friction of 
any kind. A simple reduction of temperature will again 
mitke the membrane recede. Of course, the memmuie 
will have to be occasionally renewed. The air bath is 
provided with a suitable cover, which is omitted in the Ia 
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lustration. If a current of air is to be passed through the 
apparatus, the cap N is more or less turned on one side. 

This apparatus is made by Sommer Sc Runge, of Ber- 
lin, and allows the temperature to be kept constant with- 
in 0.1-C. 

Otto Qf Bose.* 

The most important centre of the production of otto of 
rose is in the region of the Balkan Mountains, and in- 
cludes about one hundred and fifty villages situated in 
tbe two valleys of Toundja and Strema, affluents of the 
river Maritza. These two valleys rim from west to east, 
and lie between the great Balkan chain on the north ana 
the Sredna-Gora Moimtains on the south, the extreme 
point where rose culture is carried on being Koprivchitza 
on the west and Tvarditza on the east. The best otto is 
obtained on the southern slope of the Balkans. Here the 
climate is temperate, but tbe variations in temperature 
are sudden and frequent. The ground is sandy and 
porous, as a rule ; where this is not the case and water 
accumulates, roses are killed by the frost, or by fungi 
which attack the roots. Although the rose cultivation 
extends over a large tract of country, it is nowhere con- 
ducted on a large scale by any one individual, but is 
divided into a large number of small plots belonging to 
small proprietors. The dealers live in the towns, and, al- 
though they sometimes buy the flowers and distil the oil. 
they rarely cultivate the roses, and then only to a small 
extent. 

The roses are grown in long borders or plots, 100 or 200 
meters long, the plants attaming the height of a man. 
Between the plots a space of li to 2 meters is left, so as to 
allow of a cart passing alon^ between them. 

Two roses are usually cultivated, a red and a white one, 
specimens of which, received from M. Chiistoff and gath- 
ered in the Eezanlik plantations, have been identified by 
Dr. Blondel. The reel one proves to be a branching form 
of Rosa damascena, and tne white one Bosa alba. One 
other rose, known as the Constantinople rose, is some- 
times met with near Eezanlik. It grows more quicklv, 
but Ms less hardy, and cannot be made a special culti- 
vation. It has lai^r and more coriaceous lec^ets, and 
the flower is smaller than that of R, damascena, and 
of a dark, nearly violet color, like R. Qallica; it probably 
belongs to the same group as the latter, but has not been 
identified. 

The Rosa alba is employed to form a dividing line be- 
tween the different plantations, and is also grown at the 
end of each plot, so as to present only roses of less value 
to the peasant, who would otherwise steal the more 
valuable red rose. It is not used, as a rule, for distilla- 
tion. Dishonest cultivators, however, take advantage of 
the fact that when distillea it yields a product rich in 
stearopten (although of poor fragrance) to mix it with 
the red rose, and thus obtain an otto which will bear 
dilution with Turkish oil of geranium (oil of Andro- 
pogon Schcmanthiis L.). 

The plantations are renewed, when required, in Octo- 
ber or November, by making trenches about one-half 
foot deep and 1 wide, and laying side by side in them 
suckers with a portion of the underground stem at- 
tached. 

About four or five are placed in a row, the leaves all 
being covered with a layer of earth and then with a 
thin layer of manure. The voung shoots make their ap- 
pearance in five or six months. 

In April and June the furrows containing the young 
plants are weeded. In November the remainder of the 
earth is returned to the trenches, and the trenches are 
ultimately formed into ridges to better protect the roots 
of the plants. 

In May of the second year the rose trees are about 
2 feet high and yield sufficient flowers to pay the expense 
of their cultivation up to that date. The next year they 
are in full bearing; and the maximum product is obtained 
when they are five years old, although the plants will 
live more than twenty years. At ten years of age they 
are, however, usually cut level with the ground, new 
branches, and even flowers, appearing the next year. 
The flowers commence to expand between May 20th 
and 28th, and they are collected daily till June 15th and 
20th. The collection commences every day at dawn, 
for an opening flower bud left till next day will then have 
lost its rragrance and its color. The flowers are collected 
by women, and, although the small proprietors usuidly 
collect their own, the larger growers pay about 2 cen- 
times per kilo for collecting the flowers. The blossoms 
are placed in a b€U9ket carried on the left arm or in the 
apron. The fingers become gradually hardened to the 
spines, so that the pricking ceases to be felt; but the fin- 
gers become covered with a blackish, resinous subetance 
which hcLS a terebinthinous odor, and which at the end 
of the da^ is scraped off, rolled into little balls, and kept 
for smoking in cigarettes, inserted in the tobacco, to 
which it is said to give a delicious odor. The contents of 
the basket are weighed in the field, paid for, and emptied 
into sacks, which are carried at once to the distillery. If 

•» AlMtimot from "Lea Produits odorantt des {Rorien,'' Dr. B. Blondel, 
Paris, 1889. After Pharm. Joum. 



the white roses are present in too large proportion, they 
are paid for separately at a lower price* 

The stills are usually placed in sneds near the river, for 
the convenience of obtaining a good supply of water, and 
in some cases are let bjr the proprietors at the rate of 
4 francs per still. The stills are of copper, and are made 
to contam 75 liters of water and 10 kilos of fiowers. 

The latter are introduced by means of an osier basket, 
and the stills are heated with long loss of wood lighted at . 
one end, placed under the still. After a time, if steam 
comes out of the refrigerating tube, the fire is moderated, 
and when 10 kilos (two flasks) of rose water have distillea 
over, the fire is removed bv withdrawing the burning * 
logs. The still, when cool, is opened, the contents 
strained through the osier basket, and the water remain- 
ing in the stills saved for the next distillation. If the 
operation is continued until 15 kilos of rose water are ob- 
tained, the otto is of inferior quality and contains more 
stearopten. 

The rose water is then submitted to distillation a second 
time, 40 liters being distiUed at a time, and only 5 liters 
collected. The vessels in which it is received nave the 
shape of a long-necked flask, and the water is at first 
milky, like an emulsion, the oil floating after a time in 
the neck of the flask. It is removed bv inserting a coni- 
cal tin funnel about 2 Cm. long, furnished wiUi a slender 
handle, and havine a capillary orifice. It is dipped be- 
low the surface of the otto, and when a drop of oil, on. 
raising the funnel, appears at the orifice, it is emptied 
quickly into a special flask. 

About 3,000 kilos of flowers are calculated to yield a. 
kilo of otto, and this quantity of flowers is the usual 
vield per hectare, so that it may be considered that a 
hectare of roses yields a kilo of otto. The adulteration 
of the otto takes place chiefly by the addition of oil of 
rose geranium (Andropogon Schcananthtts), whereby the 
congealing point is lowered from 15* or 16' C. to 14 , 18°, 
or 12*, and even lower. The purchaser of otto generally 
brings with him a basin ana thermometer, and, having- 
obtained the desired temperature with the thermometer,, 
inserts a flask containing 16 Gm. of the essence to be 
tested. In about three minutes crystalline needles ap* 
pear, and in ten minutes the otto is solid enough for the^ 
uncorked flask to be reversed without spilling a drop. 
The price varies according to the degree of congealine. 
point, that below 12'' C. being openly sold at a speciu 
rate. The average production of otto of rose in Bulgaria, 
is about 3,000 kilos in good years, and 1,500 kilos in bad. 
ones. 

The peasants are paid, according to the season, at the* 
rate of 0.22 to 0.23 franc per gramme for otto of standard 
purity. The flattened circular metal bottles in which 
it is exported contain 400 Q-m., 1 kilo, or 2i kilos, and the^ 
price of the pure essence is 800 to 900 francs per kilo, ac- 
cording to the season. The bottles cure generally en- 
veloped in felt. When the essence is fresmy distilled it 
has a slight empyreumatic odor, possibly due to the fact 
that the water m the stills at the end of the day, having 
served for several distillations, has dissolved vegetable 
salts and boils at a temperature distinctly above the 
boiling point of pure distilled water. Otto of rose is also 
said to be produced in notable quantities in Asia Minor,, 
at Broussa, Bourgas, and elsewhere, by immigrants from 
Houmelia. 

In Provence the cultivation of the roses is at the pre- 
sent time a flourishing industry, and the otto prepared in 
that district is considered superior to the Bulgarian pro- 
duct. It is obtained from Rosa centifolia (a specimen of 
the plant used from Grasse having been determined by Dr. 
Blondel). This rose flowers there in April and May. 
Rose water is sometimes distilled from the yellowish tea 
rose known as the Safrano, which flowers in autumn and 
winter; but the water is very inferior, and the otto ob- 
tained from it is still more so, and imfit to mix with that 
of R, centifolia. 

The cultivation of Rosa centifolia is carried on chiefly 
around Grasse, Cannes, Nice, and Valois by peasant pro- 
prietors, who sell the flowers to the distillers m the towns. 
The roses are grown in little hedges separated by paths 
1 to li meters wide. Hie flowers are gathered at the end 
of April, or about twenty days earlier than in Bulgaria, 
and the collection lasts twenty to thirty days. The col- 
lection commences at dawn, and the collectors, both men 
and women, are paid at the rate of 0.45 franc per kilo- 
gramme, the price in bad seasons rising even to H 
francs. The chief use of the roses is for making rose 
pomade, only a small quantity, comparatively speaking, 
being distilled for the otto. The flowers are distillM^ 
in large stills, such as are generallv used for spirit, some 
holding as much as 150 kuos of flowers. Often one re- 
frigerator receives the condensing pipes of several stills. 

Usually 50 kilos of flowers and 800 liters of water are 
placed in the still at 'one time, and 100 liters are distilled 
over, the first 25 being the richest in oil and known act 
eau double de rose ; the next 30 are of medium and the re- 
maining 45 of inferior aualit^. The oil which floats ia 
collected by means of a florentine receiver. The yield of 
otto is small, 10,000 kilos of flowers giving only a kilo of 
otto, and the price is about 1,000 francs per liter; the 
average price of the rose water is 2.60 francs per liter « 
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In G^ermaDy roses have been distilled for about five 
years in the neighborhood of Leipzig, about 6 hectares 
being at present under cultivation. The species employed 
is BoBa eentifolia^ and the amount produced in 1887 was 
3,000 liters of rose water and 2 kilos of otto. The latter 
congeals at 20** C, and contains 32i to 34 per cent of 
stearopten, which is in excess of that in Bulgarian otto. 
Indeed, the proportion of stearopten present in otto of 
rose is always greater in cold countries. 

Formerly otto of rose used to be adulterated by mixing 
it direct with oil of gingergrass, but now the flowers are 
sprinkled with the oil when placed in the retort. The 
oaors, under these circumstances, amalgamate better, 
and during the distillation the proportion of waxy (cir- 
euse) matter that passes over is larger, so that otto thus 
obtained may solidify at 14*' even when containing 25 per 
oent of oil of gingergrass. In this case, however, the 
otto appears muddy, and does not present the sparkling 
crystals characteristic of pure otto. The odor also is 
easily detected by an expert. Bromine turns pure otto of 
rose of a green color, but is itself decolorized by oil of 
gingergrass, and if a few drops of liquor potassse are 
subeeauently added an apple-green precipitate, in vis- 
cous clots, is formed in a colorless liquid, and the odor of 
roses is not altered ; but if adulterated with gingergrass 
oil a yellow, milky precipitate is obtained in a reddish 
liquid, and a disagreeable odor is given off. This test, 
however, is qualitative rather than quantitative. 

The presence of spermaceti or paraflQn in otto is de- 
tected in BuJ^ria by rubbing the small test bottle of otto, 
containing about 15 Q-m., between the hands, when the 
essence rapidly liquefies, since a temperature of 18° C. 
suffices, whereas paraffin does not melt till 32*" to 50% and 
spermaceti at 46" C, and these remain undissolved at the 
bottom of the bottle. 

Experiments made by Dr. Blondel show that pure otto 
of rose has some physiological effect. In the dose of 5 
or even of 2 drops it produced cramp of the stomach in the 
absence of food. Taken after a meal it seemed to stimu- 
late the digestive functions at first, but doses of 10 or 
12 drops appeared to have an opposite action and caused 
marked fiatulence. The only general effect noticed was 
a marked tendency to sleep. A guinea-pig, into which a 
cubic centimeter of otto was subcutaneously injected, 
died in four days after a state of profound torpor lasting 
forty eight hours. The only effect noticed in a post-mor- 
tem examination was a slight congestion of the meninges. 
In some persons the odor of the rose produces headache, 
and in rare cases severe symptoms, which are probably 
due to Idiosyncrasy. The oil of Andropogon &ch(Bnan- 
ihu8, or Turkish oil of geranium, used to adulterate oil of 
roses, produces similar symptoms, but in a higher degree. 
With r^ard to the portion of the flower in which the 
otto is formed, observations made under the microscope 
by Dr. Blondel indicate that it is secreted by the epider- 
mal cells. If a section through a petal is immersed in a 
one half -per-cent solution of osmic acid for about twenty 
seconds, and then washed in distilled water and mounted 
in glycerin, the upper and lower epidermis are seen to be 
the parts distinctly blackened. 



How Bubber Bulbs are Made. 

It is commonly supposed by the uniniti^^ted that the 
'' bead," or raised line that encircles a bulb, shows the 
joining of the pieces of which it is made. 

The fact, however, is that the pieces or original parts 
of the bulb are invariably joined at right angles to the 
bead line. Long bulbs, such as svringes and atomizers, 
are made of two pieces; round bulbs, as pumps and balls, 
are mstde of three pieces. New and unique styles that 
call for variation from the established modes are daily 
encoimtered. 

A competent pattern maker, however, will find little 
difficulty, as a general thing, in so joining the parts as to 
secure the best results, both in vulcanizing, where the 
even swelling of the article must be considered, and in 
wear and tear, where the seams must run so as to be pro- 
tected as much as possible by the general contour of the 
bulb. 

After the pattern maker has decided by measurement 
and experiment upon the shape and size of the parts 
which go to form tne bulb, zinc or galvanized iron pat- 
terns are made and given into the hands of the cutters. 
Mixed sheets of the required thickness being spread and 
afterward cut into convenient sides or sauares, the bulb 
making begins. Each piece cut must nave distinctly 
skived edges. Considerable care is necessary in this, as 
the strength of the seam depends upon the smooth 
fitting of the edges. 

The three parts for hollow balls may, however, be cut 
with a die. The pieces, when cut, are arranged m large 
books with leaves of smooth cloth. If the bulb has a 
neck, small pegs of iron are first prepared by being 
cemented ana wound with strips of rubber as a nucleus 
for the neck. The two or three parts of the bulb are then 
brushed with cement the whole length of the skived 
edge, after which they are thoroughly heated. 

wbetf thoroughly warmed and softened, the bulb 
maker, taking a prepared peg, places the neck of one 



piece on the opposite side, then presses them firmly to- 
gether, and, rolling the whole tuoe-shaped piece between 
thumb and forefinger, has finished the neck of the bulb. 
The next process is that of knitting the edges which form 
the seam. Holding the finished neck toward him in his 
left hand, with the thumb and forefinger of the right he 

§ inches the edges firmly together for nearly the whole 
istance roimd. The shape is now not unlike that of a 
'* long clam.** Into the side aperture, which is left open, 
is poured a little water or liquid ammonia. The opening 
is then made still smaller, and, as a final touch, the maker 
puts his lips to the orifice, and, puttins; out his cheeks till 
they look like miniature balloons, blows full and hard 
into the inside of the bulb. The softened rubber, under 
this sudden pressure, expands, the fiattened shape is 
loHt in a fuller and more rounded outline, while the ope- 
rator, with a quick nip of the teeth, closes the opening, the 
imprisoned air and water holding the sides apart in 
symmetrical corpulency. 

There are those who can never learn the knack of blow- 
ing up a bulb with the mouth, but are obliged to use a 
bulb to inject the air. 

After the makers have done with the now partly made 
bulb it is passed to the trimmers, who, armed with scis- 
sors with curved blades, carefully circle the seams, cut- 
ting away all unevenness, till the whole exterior is smooth 
and ready for the mould. In front of the trimmers are a 
number of shallow pans partly filled with chalk. Into 
these the bulbs are laid. A small dumbwaiter takes 
them down to the mould room and returns the empty 
pans. The bulbs on leaving the chalk pans are deposited 
in a small cylindrical box, which, turning a few times, 
powders them so effectually that the rubber cannot ad- 
nere to the inside of the mould. An experienced mould 
worker now taking one-half of a mould in his left hand, 
with his right gently forces the bulb into it, capping it 
with the second half . If the pattern maker has done his 
part .faithfully, each will just fit its mould ; if not, they 
will come out of the vulcanizer wrinkled, showing that it 
was too21arge; or if glazed and imperfect, that it was too 
small. 

A flat iron ring or clamp holds the two sections of the 
mould together when in the vulcanizer. This is tight- 
ened by iron wedges, which are driven between the mould 
ends and the clamp. The moulds after being keyed are 
piled on cars that run upon small tracks into the vulcan- 
izers, and are cured by steam heat. When the curing 
process is completed the vulcanizers are opened, and the 
cars, by a short extension of the track, are run under a 
simple shower bath, which quickly cools them. They 
are then un keyed, the moulds twisted open, and the bulbs 
taken out. If the work be well done, the swelling of the 
liquid within its rubber prison has exerted so intense a 
force that every line and letter within the mould is re- 
produced upon the outside of the bulb, while the sulphur 
combining with the heat has sealed the copies with its 
maffic spell. 

The iron peg in the neck is next loosened by means of 
a blunt awl and slipped out, leaving the bulb perfect in 
shape. In the mould room are large car-like boxes, into 
which the bulbs are thrown. A box being full, it is trun-^ 
died away to the cylinder room, where it imdergoes a 
thorough scouring and polishing in huge slowly revolv* 
ing cylinders. 

When taken out of the cylinders the dirty yellow color 
which the bulb bore on leaving the mould has wholly dis^ 
appeared. It now looks smooth, white, and finished. 
Tne neck being cut off the required length by a small ad- 
justable cutter (devised expressly for the purpose), the 
bulb is ready for the market, or tor the various fittings^ 
which accompany it as adjuncts to the syringe, atomizer^ 
or other bulb. Where a smooth, clear-cut hole is needed 
in any part of the bulb except the neck, it is cut by a 
swiftly revolving punch. The neck hole is left by the 
iron peg, as already described. 

A good illustration of the power of the imprisoned 
steam within the bulb may be obtained by knocking a 
clamp off a mould before it has been treated to a shower 
bath. The two hemispheres of iron will fiy apart as if 
by magic, the bulb swells to treble its normal size and 
explodes with a loud report. The mould workers are 
sometimes badly burned oy hot water which bursting 
bulbs scatter in all directions. 

A well-made bulb, one that has just the right smooth- 
ness of outline, that is not scarred by imperfections in 
the mould, and that has the whiteness of a healthy cure, 
is an object that always wins the respectful admiration 
of rubber men. Toys, balls, and hollow goods generally 
are all made in the same manner as Dulbs.— i2u6&er 

World. 

•<• 

Fluoride of Sodium. ^This compound has been experi- 
mentally examined by l^ppeiner with reference to its 
physiological action, particiuarly comp^^red with that of 
sodic chloride and bromide. He found that it produced 
effects similar to those of the latter salts, particularly as 
regards the weariness, inclination to sleep, and the retard- 
ing of ppeech and mental processea On the other hand^ 
he observed that a 0.1 to 5-per-cent solution hasarestr€tin- 
ing infiuence upon the development of bacteria and cocci. 
— Chem, avid Drugg, 
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Note on Hops, its Bitter Prinoiple, and its Narcotic 
Properties. 

An intereBtiog discussion took place recently at a meet- 
ing of the S3ciety of Public Analysts (London), on the 
bitter of hops as distioguished from quassia bitter, and 
on certain hop substitutes. An elaborate paper on the 
subject was presented by Mathew A. Aaams, which 
formed the basis for the discussion. Those portions of 
the paper which have a more direct interest for our read- 
ers are here reproduced, after the Analyst (July, 1890). 

The proximate nature of the hop bitter is ascribed to 
several resins varying in intensity of bitter, but I hardly 
think its true nature has yet been positively and definite- 
ly made out. I suspect that a part, if not the whole, of 
tnis bitter is of the nature of a glucoside ; at all events 
this view fits in very well with the facts. For instance, 
fermentation removes a large part of the bitter, and on 
boiling a 2f-p8r-cent decoction of hop with 2i per cent of 
sulphuric acid under a reflux condenser for two or three 
hours, every trace of bitter is entirely removed. But 
quassia and its allies are not at all affected by this treat- 
ment. This is the keynote of the distinction hetween the 
fixed and fugitive bitters— the latter being more or less of 
the nature ot the ^lucosides, on this account disappear- 
ing by conversion into glucose in the acidified decoction, 
and in the mouth by digestion through the agency of the 
ferment proper to the saliva— and so we can now under- 
stand how it is that the palate, when dealing with a fugi- 
tive bitter, clears up so quickly, while, on the other hand, 
a fixed bitter, being unsusceptible of fermentative change, 
maintsdns its bitter effect so long. 

As regards the argument that the fugitive character of 
the taste of hop bitter is due to its glucoside nature, al- 
low me to draw your attention to the fact that salicin, a 
very bitter substance, but also a well-known glucoside, 
hcLS this same fugitive characteristic in respect of taste, 
for when a saturated solution is placed on the tongue all 
bitterness soon vanishes. 

The hop bitter, however, though it is of the nature of a 
glucoside, is by no means easy of conversion, so that pro- 
longed boiling with sulphuric acid is necessary ; and fear- 
ing that this somewhat severe treatment might possibly, 
to a certain extent, attack some of the fixed bitters, it 
seems as well to take advantage of the selective power of 
the basic acetate of lead to assist and hasten the removal 
of the bitter. [The author now describes his method of 
separation, etc.] . . . 

Upon what authority does the statement rest that 
hops have a soporific effect ? I have looked through all 
the books on materia medica that are at this moment 
accessible to me, and I can find very little justification 
for the imputation that the hop is soporific at all; the 
fact is, from a therapeutical point of view, the hop 
occupies a very humble place, so much so that by some 
modern writers, as Ringer, for instance, it is not even 
mentioned. This is what Garrod says : ** Hops are tonic 
and stomachic and slightly narcotic; in the form of bit- 
ter b^r^ taken with meals, they form a useful aid to di- 
gestion m some cases of atonic dyspepsia. The volatile 
oil is probably the narcotic principle* and in the form of 
a pillow hops have been found anodyne and narcotic. ^^ 

And Neligansays: **Much difference of opinion exists 
as to the therapeutical properties of hops; tney are gen- 
erally stated to be narcotic, but from the experiments 
made with them on animals by Majeodie and others it 
would appear that this effect is not manifest when they 
are given internally, no matter how large the dose." 

And Pereira savs: ** The odorous emanations (vapor of 
the volatile oil) of hops possess narcotic properties; hence 
a pillow of these cones promotes sleep, as I have several 
timea witnessed." Moreover, we are told that stupor has 
occasionally been induced in persons who have remained 
for a considerable time in hop warehouses. The lupulinic 
grains are aromatic and tonic; they appear also to pos- 
sess soothing, tranquillizing, and, in a slight degree, seda- 
tive and soporific properties. But the existence of any 
narcotic quality has bwn strongly denied by Dr. Bigsby, 
Majendie, and others. ^' I have tried it at different 
times," says Majendie, ''both the lupulin (lupulinic 
grains) in substance and its different preparations, on 
animsds, but I have never observed that it is a narcotic, 
although this property is one which is most strikingly 
displayed in experiments on animals." 

As regards the reputation of the hop pillow, which has 
been handed down from book to book, it is very doubtful 
if there be much in it; for, although Hive in the midst 
of the chief hop -growing districts, 1 never knew of its 
actually being put in practice. I quite believe that it is 
an old legend that gained more credence than it deserved, 
owing to the anecdote that King George III., being a 
sufferer from f aoeache, derived comfort and got sleep hy 
the use of a hop pillow that a loyal subject of Kent pre- 
sented to him. Be this as it may, so far as medical 
experience goes there is really nothing to countenance 
the idea that the hop, except in its volatile constituents, 
contains anything soporific, and in point of fact I do not 
believe the hop contributes to the finished beer, so far as 
the consumer is concerned, anything beyond a delicious 
aroma and an agreeable, salutary bitter. 



Turpentine. 

To obtain turpentine the tree is ^* boxed," or incised 
about a foot above ground to the extent of 7 inches deep, 
3 inchas wide, and 13 inches across face. The best season 
for boxing is from November 15th to March 1st, as the sap 
does not run during this time. The next step is that of 
*' chipping" the tree with an instrument known as the 
*'hack,'* which consists of a curved blade made of best 
steel, 2 inches wide and 2i inches long, fixed into a han- 
dle fromli to 2 feet long, weighted at the opposite end, the 
whole weighing about 20 pounds. 

The turpentine farm is divided into ** crops "of 10,500 
boxes, eachjworked bv one man, who is required to go over 
his crop once a week and chip off one-half inch of sap 
wood and bark so as to expose fresh surfaces, for at the 
end of that time the turpentine almost ceases to exude. 
Trees are *' chipped" only in the summer season, from 
March 15th to October 1st, as the turpentine fiows only 
during warm weather. 

Once every four weeks the crop is to be gone over by a 
second man. whose business it is to transfer the turpentme 
collected in the boxes to barrels. This '^ dipping" is done 
with a fiat, heart-shaped steel attached to a four-foot han- 
dle. 

In September the turpentine adhering to the face of the 
trees, and which has not run into the Doxes, is removed. 
This product is distinguished as *' Opaque," and amounts 
to about 25,000 poimds to each crop yearly. The collected 
turpentine is transferred to stills made of copper one-six- 
teenth to one-eiehth inch thick, and holding from 10 to 
16 barrels of crude. 

In WiUcox County the still is bricked in over a large 
furnace which is level with the ground. To the cap (or 
neck) of the still is attached a condensing worm 100 feet 
in length, making six curls in a large tank of cold water, 
at the bottom of which is an exit for the distillate. The 
barrels of crude are taken, by means of skids, to the sec- 
ond story, and when the still cap is removed the head fast- 
enings 01 a number of barrels are loosened and the con- 
tents emptied into the still. To prevent unnecessary wast- 
age, these barrels are then inverted over a trough to drain. 
If the still contains '' virpn turpentine " (or that collected 
from first year's chipping), less heat is required to com- 
plete the operation ; but when *' yearling turpentine " (or 
that collected from se<*/Ond, third, and fourth years' chip- 
ping) is used, the heat must be increased. This distinction 
is due to the latter being more dense and containing more 
resin than oil in proportion ; therefore the yield of oil is 
not so great. During distillation, water, in quantities of 
8 to 16 gallons to each barrel of crude, is graaualiv added 
through a small funnel arranged in the cap. This pre- 
vents the turpentine from scorching, besides clarifies the 
resin and improves its quality. When the turpentine is 
exhausted of oil, the cap is removed and the contents of 
the still are agitated for a while ; at length the gate at 
the bottom is opened, and the mixture of resin andimpu- 
rities, such as small chips, bark, etc. , flows out upon sieves 
arranged in tiers over a large trough, from which the 
melted resin is transferred to barrels made of rough ma- 
terial, for when the resin once becomes solid it requires 
but little stave support. The chips, etc., are removed 
from the sieves and hurned. 

The following is a brief summary of facts which may 
be of interest: 

Three hundred boxes vield 1 barrel crude. 

Five barrels crude yield 1 barrel oil (spirits).* 

Five barrels crude yield 8 barrels resin. 

Resin from first year's yield is classed in commerce as 
W. W. (water white) and W. Ot, (window ^ss). Besin 
from second year's yield is classed as N. M. K., et<5. 

Oil (spirit) barrels are made to hold 50 gallons. The 
oil varies in price from 30 to 50 cents per gallon. Besin 
barrels usually hold about 280 pounds. It varies in price 
from $1 to 13 per barrel.— E. L. Murray, Ph.G. (Abstract 
of Inaugural Essay) in Am. J, Phurm., 1880, 393. 

Parifioation of Oil of Turpentine for Miorosoopioal 
Purposes. 

As it is difficult to obtain nice, clear oil of turpentine 
for microscopical purposes, I want to give other workers 
the benefit ot my experience in rectifying the ordinary 
fluid. I proceed as follows : 

Take 1 pint of common turpentine and mix in a 
quart bottle with 4 fluidounces of 98-per-cent alcohol. 
Agitate well and let stand until the two fluids separate. 
Decant the turpentine (which will form the lower layer) 
from the alcohol, and mix it with 1 .pint of clear water. 
Agitate thoroughly and let stand until these two fluids 
separate, then from the water decant the turpentine 
(which this time will form the upper layer), and finally 
mix with the turpentine about 1 ounce of powdered 
starch, and filter through paper. 

By pursuing the foregoing plan, any one may secure a 
pure, limpid, and brilliant turpentine. The alcohol used 
m purifying it need not be w€tsted, as it will do to burn, 
to clean slides, or for other purposes. 

I usually make a large quantity and recover the alco- 
hol by distillation.— (Dhas. C. Paris in The Microsocpe. 
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On the Fonnation of lodofbnn from Aoetone, and 
the Analytical Determination of the Latter. 

The production of iodoform from acetone is based 
upon the following reaction, first discovered by Lieben: 



Cfl.OOCH, 
acetone 



+ 61 + 
iodine 



4NaH0 = 
soda 



CHI, + 
iodoform 



8NaI 
sodium 
iodide 



NaCHsOi 
sodium 
acetate 



8H,0 
water 



A recent study of this process, by Q-. Arachenesque, has 
shown that all the acetone can be converted into iodo- 
form, but only when there is more than the theoretical 
quantity of iodine present. 

If acetone is to oe determined quantitatively, for in- 
stance in methylic or wood alcohol, it is advisable to 
have not more than X per cent of acetone present, if trust- 
worthy results are expected. When its percentage has 
been found by preliminary trials to exceed this, the origi- 
nal liquid is suitably diluted by means of water until a li- 
quid of the proper degree of dilution is obtained. Of this, 
5 C.c. (corresponding to a certain known volume of the 
original liquia) are poured into a globe funnel with stop- 
cock, and next are added 10 C.c. of solution of soda of 
double volumetric strength (or 80 Q-m. in 1 liter) and 5 
C.c. of doubly-normal volumetric solution of iodine. 
After shaking, another like volume of soda and iodine is 
added, and this is continued until after renewed shaking 
no more iodoform is seen to render the supernatant 
liquid turbid. The stopcock of the funnel (which should 
be some distance from the neck) is then opened, and 
the iodoform which had settled down is nm out into a 
burette having at its bottom a pellet of asbestos, which 
allows only the liquid to pass. After the pellet is washed 
the iodoform is dissolved out by ether, the latter evapo- 
rated, and the iodoform weighed.— Compt. Rend, and 
Chem, CentralbL 



The Ooourrenoe and Extraotion of Oaokerite in Galioia. 

The most important deposit of oCokerite is near Boris- 
law, where it occurs in a marl containing salt. The wax 
is found in irregular lumps, sometimes of great size, or 
in lavers which frequently die out completely. The 
neighboring rock consists of clay-slate marl and sand- 
stone. 

The centre of the basin is richest in wax; in some 
cases masses of such extent have been tapped that the 
miners have hardly had time to escape before the work- 
ings were filled with the plastic mineral. Such a deposit 
was recently found in the deepest shaft at Borislaw, at a 
depth of 208 meters {227 yards). In general, however, 
the yield of wax varies at from 2 to 8 per cent of the min- 
eral extracted. Ozokerite was first found in this dis- 
trict in 1854 by Doms, who was in search of petroleum, 
with which much of the ground is saturated. At first it 
was regarded as on unwelcome comi)anion to petroleum, 
as it frequently caused the timbering of the shafts to 
collapse. 

It was not until about twenty years later that this sub- 
stance began to attain commercial importance, a method 
having then been discovered of producing from it a sub- 
stance reseuiblin^ beeswax, and named ceresin. 

In 1865 ozokerite, which had previously been regard- 
ed as a crown mineral, was declared free, and the 
conse<iuence was that a number of shafts were sunk in 
the district and much speculation ensued. 

The land being parcelled out in small plots, the shafts 
were sunk in the immediate neighborhood of each other, 
and much waste and danger ensued. 

In 1886 the present law was passed, according to which 
the right of mming ozokerite may be separate from the 
ownership of the land. The extraction is now carried out 
under omcial supervision. 

In nearly every case the mineral is raised through ver- 
tical shafts or pits, over which a wooden roof is erected. 
The section of the shaft in the first instance is 3 to 4 
square meters (32 sq. ft. to 43 sq. ft.), but when the ozoke- 
rite formation is reached an inner shaft. 1 meter square 
(10.76 sq. ft.), is formed of timber, and tne space between 
this and the timbering of the larger shaft is filled with a 
rich clay. 

This construction is adopted to exclude the surface 
water, which is kept down by hand pumps during sink- 
ing. 

From the bottom of the shafts levels are drives into the 
ozokerite ground, the richer portions being raised and 
the refuse used to fill up the old workings. 

The softer parts of the marl are dislodged by means of 
pick or wedge; but where the rock is hard, and the per- 
mission of the mining authorities ccm be obtained, dyna- 
mite is used. 

The mineral is raised by hand in skips or tubs holding 
40 to 50 kilos (88 to 110 pounds). Hand ventilators are used 
for the purpose of ventilation, but explosions of gas are 
not uncommon, especially after Sundays and holidays. 

Fatal cwcidehts are, however, rare. Safety lamps are 



used in all the mines. The timbering of the shafts re- 
quires constant renewal and repairs ; m some cases it is 
almost impossible to keep the shafts perpendicular. 

The water is usually raised in tubs, and much difficulty 
is experienced in getting rid of it after it reaches the sur- 
face, on account of the numerous shafts and the broken 
nature of the ground. 

The mineral when it leaves the tubs is sorted by hand. 
The waste rock is picked out and tipped to spoil, lumps 
of ozokerite are specially selected, and the remainder of 
the rock, containing fragments of wax, is tipped into 
tanks full of water. On bein^ well stirred the most of the 
wax rises to the surface and is skimmed off. The residue 
still contains from 2 to 3 per cent of wax. 

The quantity of waste mineral being considerable, and 
the distance between the shafts small, a special railway 
has been built to remove the residues from the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of the mines. 

Only one attempt has been made to mill on a large 
scale for ozokerite. In this case a circular shaft 2 meters 
(6 ft. 7 in.) in diameter, and lined with iron tubing, was 
sunk outside the ozokerite zone, and the deposit was 
reached by galleries. Trucks holding 500 kilos (1,102 
pounds) were used, and both ventilauon and pumping 
were done hj steam power. 

The operations on a large scale do not, however, seem 
to have been successful, the French company which car- 
ried them out having now ceased working. 

The production of ozokerite in the Borislaw district 
amounted in 1887 to 96 per cent of the total output in 
Qalicia, and was valued at £152,900.— J. Shotsky, in 
Alia, Oest Chem. und Tech. Zeit; after J. Soc. Chem, 

The Purity of Antifebrin. 

It is strange that warnings should only just now be 
heard of the dangers of antifebrin, or acetanilide, after it 
has been for so long a time in commerce. 

The number of more or less pronounced acute poison- 
ing cases with the ^preparation has ^ven rise to a more 
intimate investi^tion of its properties and action, both 
from a physiological and therapeutical point of view. 

In this way it has been ascertained that nearly all the 
acetanilides of commerce are impure, not having the true 
melting point, and it is believed that all the untoward 
symptoms are to be ascribed to foreign compounds, spe- 
cially to toluidines present as impurities. 

One case has been reported where a student took no less 
than an ounce of antifebrin, ** chemically pure," with im- 
punity, which would not have been the case if the speci- 
men had been impure.— Berlin Corbbspondent of Cnem, 
and Drugg, 



Behavior of FarafOn towards Certain Solvents* 

Pawlbwski draws attention to ^rtain peculiar features 
which paraffin exhibits when diss^ved in certain volatile 
menstrua. The experiments of the author were made with 
the white paraffin obtained from ozokerite, also called 
white ceresin. This had a specific gravity at 20^ 0. of 
0. 917. Its melting point was at 64*-65^ C. , and its congeal- 
ing point at 61'-63* C. In its solutions, presently to be de- 
scribed, this paraffin showed every evidence of belonging 
to the so-called colloid substances. 

A 1-per-cent solution of peiraffin in benzol, obtained at 
a temperature of 20* C, when cooled to 5°-7'* C. congeals 
to a homogeneous jelly which cannot be poured from the 
containing vessel. A similar solution, of 2.2 per cent, 
yields so firm a jellv that it is able to bear a weight of 
several grammes without losing coherence. Solutions of 
paraffin m xylol (para) behave in the same manner. 

A solution of 3.63 Gm. of naraffin in 100 Gm. of chloro- 
form, prepared at 26''-27° C., when cooled to 18' C. fur- 
nishes a ielly so dense that it can bear a weight of 300 Gm. 
without being ruptured. The paraffin which has separated 
in this kind of jelly is very much swelled up, similar to 
gelatinized starch. Solutions of paraffin in carbon disul- 
phide and in oil of turpentine show the same behavior. 

Most characteristic is the action of ether upon paraffin. 
On pouring ether upon thin shavings of paraffin, prepared 
with a razor, and thoroughly mixing, the shavings will 
disintegrate and form a fine powder, part of the paraffin 
passing into solution. After the solution lias stood from 
12 to 20 hours, and the temperature has slightly fallen 
(2"* 0. is sufficient), the dissolved paraffin separates in 
strongly swelled fiakes, very similar to a jeUy. 

When paraffin separates from the before-mentioned sol- 
vents, not a sign of crystallization can be observed either 
with the naked eye or under the microscope. It is other- 
wise when acetic acid is used as solvent. Solution of 
paraffin in this .liquid, whether saturated or not, deposits 
the paraffin, on cooling, in form of small laminae, which 
separate perfectly from the solvent. This is even the case 
when a boiling solution is cooled off. Towards acetic acid, 
therefore, paraffin acts like a crystalloid. The colloidal 
nature of paraffin explains its presence as ** vasehne '* in 
crude petroleum. — Atter Berichie^ 1890, 327. 
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Mioro-Chemioal Distinotion of Alkaloids and Froteic 
Matter. 

In the study of the localization of alkaloids in plants, 
which is a very important one from the standpoint of 
vegetable physiology, there sometimes occurs a great difS- 
culty resultmg from the fact that certain alkaloids are 
not possessed of special characteristic reactions. 

Although we can have recourse to general reagents only, 
it must not be forgotten that, without mentioning certain 
amines and glucosides that are precipitated by iodine, 
the general reagents of the alkaloids also precipitate 
most of the proteic matters. 

Here is a point that the best chemical works neglect to 
bring into prominence, and one to which Mr. L. Erreva, 
who has given much study to the localization of alkaloids 
in plants, has paid particular attention. In order to sup- 
ply the existing want, Mr. Erreva proposes to have re- 
course to solvents of which the use is based upon the fact 
that the acid salts of the alkaloids are soluble in alcohol, 
while the proteic matters are not; in fact, among the lat- 
ter there is scarcely any save gluten fibrin (extracted by 
Bitthausen from the gluten of cereals) that seems to form 
an exception. This is reputed to dissolve in absolute al- 
cohol, but in very minute quantity. 

Mr. Erreva*s experiments have shown him that alcohol 
acidulated with tartaric acid (recommended by Stas for 
the micro-chemical extraction of alkaloids) very well re- 
alizes the double desideratum, that of diissolving the alka- 
loids and precipitating proteic matter so as to differenti- 
ate them micro-chemically. For the preparation of the 
reagent Mr. Erreva recommends the following propor- 
tions: 

Crystallized Tartaric Acid 1 Gm. 

Alcohol 20 Co. 

Absolute alcohol might be used. In certain cases it 
precipitates the peptones more completely than the tarta- 
ric acid solution does, but it afterward gives lees marked 
precipitates, especially with iodine, and it does not dis- 
solve the alkaloids so well. 

Alcohol acidulated with hydrochloric acid (recom- 
mended by C^autier) gives excellent results in the dissolv- 
ing of alkaloids, but it is not so well adapted for the pre- 
cipitatioQ of proteic matters. In fact, as Hoppe-Sevler 
remarks, the peptones are not precipitated from their 
aqueous solutions in the presence of free hydrochloric 
acid. 

The alcoholic solution of tartaric acid therefore merits 
the preference. As for the manner of operating, that con- 
sists in soaking in this liquid, for twenty-four nours, sec- 
tions thick enough to contain one la^rer of entire cells. The 
sections are removed from time to time and placed in dis- 
tilled water and treated with the general reagents— iodide 
of potassium, double iodide of mercury and potassium, 
phosphomoly Ddic acid, etc. If it is a question or alkaloids, 
these will have been removed by the alcohol, and the 
general reactions will not have occurred ; but if, on the 
contrary, it is a question of proteins, these will have re- 
mained m the cells, and the reactions will have been ob- 
tained as before.— JRctnie Scientiflque and Scient Am, 
SuppL 

Distribution of Solanine and its Miero-chemioal 
Beactions. 

M. E. WoTOZAL has published an elaborate paper on 
this subject in Russian. He finds only three trustworthy 
tests for the presence of solanine, viz. : 

1. Mandelin's vanadin-sulphuric acid, i.e., 1 part of 
ammoniummetavanadate in 1,000 parts of trihydrateof 
sulphuric acid (HaSOi + gHiO). The test is one of extra- 
ordmary delicacy; if the preparation contain solanine, 
it goes through the following series of colors: yellow, 
orange-red, purple-red, brown, pure red, violet, blue- 
green, and then disappears altogether. 

2. Brandt's reagent: 0.3 Gm. sodium selenate in a mix- 
ture of 8 C.c. of water and 6 C.c. of pure sulphuric acid. 
If the preparation containing solanine is first warmed, 
then on cooling it becomes first violec-red, then orange- 
red and yellow<)rown, the color finally disappearing. 

3. Pure sulphuric acid as a macro-chemical reagent ; 
but this test has no advantage over the other two. 

Solanine was found in nine species of Solanum and 
three of Scopolia. In the tubers it is found chiefiy in the 
neighborhood of the ** eyes." In the vegetative portions 
it occurs in greatest abundance in the young tissues, and 
in the mature tissues it is usually entirely wanting except 
in the neighborhood of the buds and of the origin of the 
roots. 

In the fioral organs the reverse is the case, the quan- 
tity of solanine increasing for a time in both calyx and 
corolla as the fiower opens, but ultimately disappearing 
from these organs, while it continues to increase in the 
green, unripe fruit, diminishing again when the fruit is 
ripe, and being then localized chiefiy in the peripheral 
layers. 

The seat of the solanine is the cell cavity, where it oc- 
curs in the form of a soluble salt, and from which also it 
penetrates the cell wall by diffusion. 



The author re^rds solanine as a product neither ot 
primary synthesis nor of disorganization, nor as a secre- 
tion or excretion, nor as a reserve substance, nor as a 
transporting form like asparagin, but as an intermediate 
stage in the series of chemical changes which the cdready 
formed plastic substances undergo in the living cell. In 
the fiowers and unripe fruits it undoubtedly also serves 
as a protection against consumption by animals.— After 
Pfiarm. Joum. 



Chromic Acid as an Alkaloidal Beagent. 

In a recent issue of the Pharmaceutische Zeitung^ E. 
Mezger gives particulars of the use of a 6-per-cent solu- 
tion of chromic acid in testing alkaloids, especially co- 
caine. If to a solution of three-quarters of a gram of 
cocaine hydrochlorate in 80 minims of water 6 drops of 
the chromic acid solution be added drop by drop, a dis- 
tinct precipitate forms, which redissolves without delay; 
but the addition of 16 minims of hydrochloric acid throws 
down a dark orange-colored precipitate of cocaine chro- 
mate. It is noteworthy that ecgonine hydrochlorate 
solution remsdns clear with chromic acid, and also re- 
mains clear with 92-per-cent solution of potassium chro- 
mate; so does cocame. On the other hand, quinine, 
quinidine, and cinchonine salts give a yellow precipitate 
with the chromate, as also with the chromic acid solution; 
but it is noticeable that in the latter case the precipitate 
dissolves in hydrochloric acid and crystallizes out again. 
Cinchonidine also affords the same, but with potassium 
chromate only turbidity and finally crystallization. 

With apomorphine, chromic acid gives a red-brown 
precipitate, which turns green in a short time; the addi- 
tion of hydrochloric acid changes it to dirty brown; 
brucine gives a yellow precipitate, hydrochloric acid 
changing it to orange-yellow, the solution itself being 
red; strychnine ^ives a yellow crystalline precipitate on 
standing, which is not affected by the acid ; veratrine 
gives a yellow precipitate. Atropme sulphate and the 
hydrochlorides of caffeine, pilocarpine, and codeine give 
no reactions with these reagents. Morphine hydro- 
chloride gives a greey coloration with all three reagents. 
These tests are sufficiently distinctive to warrant care- 
ful trial with, and advanced students may find them use- 
ful as group tests.— After Chem. and Drugg. 



Note on a Test for Fhysostigniine. 

John C. Umney contributes a note on a test for physo- 
stigmine to the Pharm. Joum, (June 28th), from which 
we take the following. 

Whilst working recently through the tests of the phar- 
macopoeial (Brit. Pharm.) alkaloids, all were found to 
conform readily to the various requirements mentioned in 
that work, with the one exception of phy sostigmine. The 
Pharmacoposia in reference to this alkaloid reads thus: 
*'The aqueous solution has an alkaline reaction, when 
warmed with or when shaken with dilute solution of pot- 
ash becomes red, and when evaporated to dryness over a 
water bath leaves a bluish residue, the acidified solution 
of which is beautifully dichroic, being blue and red." The 
first and second tests were found perfectly satisfactory, 
but the last was quite the reverse. The aqueous solution 
neither left a bluish residue nor was its acidified solution 
in the slightest degree dichroic. 

Being dissatisfied with the result of the test, I sought 
to ascertain the reason of its failure. The first thing that 
suggested itself was whether the pharmacopoeial state- 
ment might not be considered a little ambiguous, and 
whether it was not ^* the solution after shaking with pot- 
ash " that should eive a bluish residue. But in this case 
the residue was of a dirty brown color and its acidified 
solution not in the least dichroic. [Mr. Umney thought 
that possibly his alkaloid was at fault. But this turned 
out not to be the case. On consulting Prof. Attfield, the 
latter informed him that undoubtedly an alkali was 
needed, and advised the use of ammonia.] 

The reaction was therefore performed, adding ammo- 
nia to the aqueous solution before evaporation, and the 
bluish residue was satisfactorily obtained, the acidified 
solution of which was beautifully dichroic, blue and red. 

Further experiments were msuie with solutions of the 
hydrates and carbonates of potassium, sodium, calcium, 
and barium, all of which redden the solution of the alka- 
loid, but in no case was a bluish residue obtained on eva- 
poration ; whilst with other salts— as well as hydrate— of 
ammonia the bluish residue is an ammoniacal compound 
with the alkaloid. On referring to the French Codex, 
the only other pharmacopoeia in which the alkaloid phy- 
sostigmine [itself is official, I find a very similar test de- 
scribKBd, ammonia bein^ necessary for its development. 
From the foregoing it will be seen that there is an omis- 
sion in the text of the Pharmacopoeia of the '* ammonia.^^ 
It is suggested, therefore, that the test in future editions 
should read **when evaporated to dryness over a water 
bath toith ammonia leaves a bluish residue, the acidified 
solution of which is beautifully dichroic, being blue and 
red," 
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A MODIFIED FOBM OF PINCHCOCK. 

As is shown in the cut, the modification consists in 
making a side bend in one of the limbs and omitting 
the double wire which serves as a guide in the ordinary 
form. The pinchcock can be opened by springing the 
limbs apart, and thus is readily put on a tube connected 
at both enas without breaking connections, and, when 
placed so that the tube lies in the side bend, leaves the 
tube open while retaining its place. The side bend was 
suggested by a note inZtach, Anal. Chem,, xxiv., 399.— 
J. T. Stoddart in Chem, News, 1890, 224. 

A NEW test-tube HOLDEB. 

THE annoyance experienced in using the common 
wooden test-tube holders led me some years ago to 
attempt to devise a holder which should serve its purpose 
more perfectly. The wooden holder is clumsy, its rubber 
band rots and is liable to give way at awkward moments, 
the peg becomes unglued and drops out, and even in its 
best estate it holds securely only medium si2sed test 
tubes. Tubes of more than 2 Cm. cannot be inserted 
sideways, larger ones are not taken at all, and a separate 
bolder must be used for small test tubes and ignition 
tubes. 

The new holder has 
been in use in my labora- 
tory for four years now. 
ana has ^ven such good 
satisfaction that I ven- 
ture to call attention to it 
in a form recently some- 
what improved. 

It is made of brass wire, 
and opens by pressure on 
the straijght sides of the 
handle; its Jaws open to 
the width of 5 Cm., and it 
holds firmly any tube 
from 5 Mm. up. It thus 
serves for igmtion tubes 
as well as for all sizes of 
test tubes. 

I have recently had a 
larger size made of stiff- 
eri wire for the purpose 
of holding flasks, etc. It 
proves very convenient 
as a holder of wash bot- 
tles when one is washing 
with boiling water, and 
also for holding beakers 
when decanting hot solu- 
tions. Both sizes are fur- 
nished by the Victor Ma- 
nufacturing Co., North- 
ampton, Mass. —J. T. 
Stoddart in Chem. Newa^ 
1890, 223. 

A SBLF-SUPPOBTINa ABSORPTION TUBE. 

STOLBA uses absorption tubes (for drying gases, etc.) of 
the shape shown in the cut. A portion of the tube is 
bent into a nat spiral, upon which it rests when placed on 
the laboratory table. The two tubes passine through the 
stoppers are closed at the inner orifice, but have an aper- 
ture a short distance above the end. It is only nec^sapr 
to draw up either tube so that the aperture is withm the 
stopper, when the current of gas will cease to pass.— Af- 
ter ZeitiBch. /. ang, Chem. 

A NEW VAIiVB FOB WASH BOTTLES. 

IN view of the fact that metallurgical and technical 
chemists have daily occasion to use hot acids, am- 
monia, and other fuming liquids in the washing of pre- 
cipitates, a wash bottle which will automatically throw a 
prolonged stream of liquid and retain all disagreeable 
fumes will be appreciated by the fraternity. A strong 
objection to the use of a rubber bulb attached to the 
wash bottle is the fact that a slight rise in the tempera- 
ture of the room will force the liquid out of the bottle; 
whUe the ordinary rubber valve, as described by Blair in 
the '* Analysis of Iron," will swell and become useless in 
a short time when exposed to the fumes of hot acids. A 
very simple apparatus can be made in a few minutes 
which obviates both these difficulties. 

A rubber stopper, doubly perforated, and of such size 
that it will project about a quarter inch above the neck 
of the wash bottle, is chosen, a lead pencil or penholder 
passed into one of the holes, and a small hole drilled 
through the side of the stopper till the borer meets the 
wooden plug. 

A wedge-Siaped channel is then cut in the side of the 
stopper from tms side hole to its lower end. A piece of 
glass tubing is now closed at one end and a small open- 
mg about the size of a pin's head made in the glass an 
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inch from the closed end. This ccm be e€U3iIy done by a 
small flame directed upon the surface of the glass, while 
air is blown into the tube. This small openinj^ is made 
level with the rest of the tube, and the ^lass is bent at 
the regulation angle about two inches above this open- 
ing. This is then placed in the rubber stopper so that 
the hole in the glass tube and that cut in the stopper will 
coincide. 

An exit tube for the escape of the liquid is made as 
usual, and the tubei^ and stopper placed in the neck of 
the wash bottle in such a wav that, when air is blown in, 
it passes through the side hole in the stopper, down the 
wedge-shaped groove, and forces the liquid up the exit tube. 
A very slight rotation of the inlet tube, after the liquid has 
begun to flow, will close the valve, and the pressure of 
the enclosed air will maintain the stream, which can in- 
stantly be stopped by reversing the rotation. 

If the apparatus is well made, the angle of rotation of 
the inlet tube is very slight, not over twenty degrees. 

I have had this apparatus in use for several months, 
and find that it does not get out of order, is much easier 
to handle, and saves more labor in the washing of preci- 
pitates than any other form of wash bottle. The inlet 
tube is so small that no appreciable evaporation of am- 
monia occurs, nor does a nse in the temperature of the 
laboratory result in an undesirable washing of the work- 
ing benches.— David H. Browne in Jbtim. of Anal. 

Chem.y 1890, Ul, 

Thiol. 

This odorless substitute 
for ichthyol appears to be 
gaining ground in Ger- 
many, if we may judge 
from the literature on the 
subject. 

In a long paper recently 
communioated to the 
DeuUch. Medizin. Woch- 
enechr.. Dr. A. Bidder 
gives particulars of fifty- 
five different cases of 
skin affections of various 
kinds in which he has 
used thiol with success, 
and Professor Ernst 
Schwimmer, of Budapest, 
speaks highly, in Tnera- 
peutische Monatshefte^ of 
its efficacy in the treat- 
ment of acne and similar 
affections, for which he 
uses the thiol mixed with 
three times its weight of 
water, the solution oeing 
painted on the parts twice 
or three times a day. 

In some cases of ery- 
thema it is advantageous 
to use the thiol in more 
concentrated form, viz., in powder. 

In eczema rubrum the application of an ointment 
composed of thiol 1 part, and lard 10 parts, quickly 
gave relief, and it seemed to be better, on the whole, than 
ichthyol. . _ ., 

Thiol is sent into the market in three forms, viz., liqmd, 
powder, and scales.— O^iem. and Drugg. 

Capsicum as a Coantdr-Irritant. 

Dr. Hbnry J. Buck, writing to the Lancet, says: I 
have used this drug for more than twenty years— I may 
almost say daily— and many of my patients will not 
travel without a bottle of the ** magic lotion," as they 
call it. 

I find the simplest and most efficacious way of apply- 
ing it is to soak a large handful of the crushed pods m 
half a pint of hot water for an hour, then strain and 
bottle for use. A teaspoonful of eau-de-cologne added 
will keep the solution, or it can be well boiled after pre- 
paring. I then have it applied to the affected parts on 
a piece of linen folded three or four times, or on lint, and 
covered with gutta-percha tissue or a dry flannel. In 
this way the lotion may be kept on for hours without 
vesicating, and in many cases the skin is hardly red- 
dened. The stinging and burning sensation produced by 
the capsicum lotion is, after a few minutes, welcomed by 
the sufferer, so magically does it often remove the rheu- 
matic or neuralgic pain for which it is being applied. In 
acute torticollis a cure is often speedily obtained by 
covering the side affected with the application. In any 
form of neuralgia, rheumatism, subacute gout, pleuro- 
dynia, and such like, it will be found most useful, and 
may be reapplied over and over again during the day and 
night without any fear of vesication. 

American Fharmaoeutieal Assooiatlon.— From pre- 
sent prospects, the next meeting, to be held at Old Point 
Comfort, Va. (Sept. 8th-12th), will be attended by a very 
large number of members. 
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Lavender in Sussex. 

LA.8T winter Mr. J. Ch. Sawer, pharmaceutical chemist, 
of Brighton^ exhibited fair specimens of lavender ana 
rosemary oils distilled from plants grown by himself 
near Brighton. This was a new industry in that quarter, 
and it has attracted some attention locally as well as in 
pharmaceutical circles. An attempt is now being made 
to extend lavender cultivation in Sussex. Some parts of 
the county anpear to be very suitable for the industry, 
for lavender oeing a plant indigenous to hill- slopes bor- 
dering the Mediterranean basin, the probability is that a 
locality near the sea is advantageous. The soil most 
suitable, according to Mr. Sawer's experience, is light 
loam over chalk, even if the depth of such soil be only 
eight or twelve inches. It is noticeable that although a 
deep, rich soil produces lar^r plants, a comparatively 
poor but well-drained soil yields more flower^ and the 
flowers are sweeter; and sloping from north to south is 
preferable to that sloping from east to west— a slope is in 
all cases preferable to a flat land or a hollow. 

Several varieties of lavender may be found in gardens 
which to an experienced eye appear similar when not in 
flower. There is a variety cultivated for •* bunching," 
but its flower spikes are considerably smaller than the 
true variety cultivated for distillation. There is also a 
variety grown as a border plant on the sea wall at Hoye 
which i& absolutely valueless as regards its flower, al- 
though more compact in growth. An acre of land pro- 
perly planted will grow 2,500 plants, and yield, on an ave- 
rage of six years, 24 pounds of oil per year. An extra 
thousand plants can be crammed in, but, being cramped 
for room, they choke each other, they sufl!er for room on 
the third year, and may not survive the fourth; whereas 
if generously allowed space they will flourish for six or 
seven years. Wide spaces between the rows and between 
the plants allow a circulation of air, which prevents mil- 
dew and rottinj^, which the plant in a shaded or cramped 
position is subject to ; a free space also allows the ground 
to be kept clear of weeds, and permits the harvest to be 
gathered conveniently. 

The harvest takes place in August, and may last all 
that month. The flowers, deprived of as much stalk as 
possible, are distilled with water, without previous mace- 
ration, the same day as cut; the otto thus obtained is 
clear, limpid, of a very pale straw color, and its value, 
wholesale, is at present aoout 55«. per pound. As the de- 
mand for this on is constant; and as the amount of land 
under lavender cultivation seems to have decreased rather 
than increased of late years, possibly owing to the in- 
creased value of land near Lonaon, where most of the old 
farms are found ; and as in Sussex (so suited to its growth) 
there exists much land not cultivated at all, there is 
surely a chance of competing profitably in this little 
known industry. — Chem. and Drugg. 

. California Asphaltum. 

AsPHALTUM is mined to a considerable extent in Cali- 
fornia, but the annual production isquite irregular, being 
governed by the local demand. When a great deal of 
iron pipe is bein^ laid, large Quantities of tne substance 
are used in coating it. ABphaltum is found in the coun- 
ties of San Luis Obispo, Santa Clara, Ventura, and Santa 
Barbara. Between 1^,000 and 3,000 tons a yearare shipped 
from the deposits. 

The mines of the Ventura Asphalt Company, in the 
Canyon Diablo, Rancho San Miguelito, have come into 
prominence since 1888, when they were discovered. The 
material is found at or near the surface. About 1,800 
tons have been so far shipped from this deposit. More or 
less prospecting work has been done, but now large cuts 
or tunnels are being run into the depoBit. At the point 
now bein^ worked the elevation above sea level is 1,300 
feet, but frequent fossils of shells, sharks' teeth, etc., are 
found, showing that the mass came up from the ocean. 

The vein or bed crops out at many points in the shape 
of Angers or rounded masses connecting with the main 
body, the width and length of which are unknown, but 
upon which breasts of 46 x 16 feet have been worked. 

The quality of this asphaltum is unique, possessing as 
it does great toug^hness and hardness, and a larger 
amount of flxed bitumen than other known deposits. 
The percentage of flxed bitumen is 24.40. It fluxes readi- 
ly in oil, coal tar, and by hvdrocarbons, and may be 
made permanently of the hardness of stone or the plia- 
bility of india-rubber, according to kind and quantity of 
flux (solvent) employed and the manner and time of .melt- 
ing, etc. 

It has been successfully employed in street paving, and 
is found not to soften by heat or crack by frost. It is in 
use for this purpose in several cities in California, Utah, 
Washington, British Columbia, Mexico, Guatemala, 
Sandwich Islands, and Australia. For cementing mason- 
ry it has been put to use in San Francisco. Santa Barbara 
County, and other places. The Southern Faciflc Company 
built a piece of sea wall along the seashore, Ventura Coun- 
ty, which was built up of round cobbles cemented to- 
gether by this asphalt. Two years' trial shows no indi- 
cations of the wall being injured. 

A peculiarity of the Ventura asphalt is that it is elastic. 



The Santa Ana Water Company used it for plastering a 
reservoir, having flrst laid up a wall of cobblestones on 
puddle and then plastering this with hot asphalt. In this 
open reservoir no change m the material is seen ; even in 
places where the wall settled and cracked, the coating 
stretched and bent, remaining perfect and sustaining the 
water pressure. A pile coated with this asphalt was 
driven at Goat Island without destroying the coating. In 
doing this, the weight of 3,000 pounds was dropped twen- 
ty-two feet on the pile. The material can bie used for 
coating iron, planks, pipes, etc. Inquiries for the sub- 
stance from the Eastern States, England, France, Austra* 
lia, and Central America promise an important shipping 
business, unless other deposits with such exceptional pro- 
perties are found.—itftt^. and Sei, Press. 

Accidents with Kerosene Lamps. 

Wb take the following from an abstract of an official 
report by Sir F. Abel and Boverton Redwood on this sub- 
^t C'AccidMite wiUi 'Paraffin* Lamps ")t contained 
m the Chen, and Drtigg, 

The oansee of exploskxis may be arranged under the 
following heads: 

1. Rapidly carrying or moving a lamp, so as to agitate 
the oil, causes a mixture of vapor and air to make its es- 
cape from the lamp in close proximity to the flame, and, 
by becoming ignited, determines the explosion of the 
mixture existing in the reservoir. 

2. Existence of an imperfectly closed filling aperture in 
the lamp reservoir favors explosion, owing to a vapor 
and air mixture being formed. 

3. A sudden cooling of the lamp, owing to exposure to 
a draught, may give rise to an inrush of air, whereby the 
air space in the reservoir is charged with a highly explo- 
sive mixture, and the flame of the lamp may at tne same 
time be forced into the air space. Blowing down the 
chimney to extinguish the lamp has the same effect; and 
if the wick be lowered very much, or the flame other¥rise 
much reduced in size, the lamp may become heated, and 
its susceptibility to the eflfectsaescnbed will be increased. 
Explosion in these cases is favored by the air passa^ 
being obstructed by dirt or charred wick, by me wick 
not being long enough to reach the bottom of the oil re- 
servoir, and if the lamp is allowed to burn until the sur- 
face of the oil is scarcely level with the end of the wick. 

4. The accidental dropping of the bumin^^ wick into 
the oil reservoir is a fnutf ul source of explosions. 

5. If the flashing point of the oil used be just near the 
legal minimum, vapor is given off comparatively freely, 
but the mixture of vapor and air in the reservoir wdl 
probably be feebly explosive in consequence of the pre- 
sence of an excess of the vapor; but if the flashing pcnnt 
of the oU be comparatively high the vapor will be less 
readily or copiously produced, and the vaporous mixture 
be more violently explosive. The effects are more violent 
if the quantity of oil in the lamp is small, and oil of high 
flashing point is more likely to cause heating of the lamp 
than one of low flashing point, in consequence of the 
higher temperature developed by the former, and of the 
greater difficulty with which some oils of that descrip- 
tion are conveyed to the flame by the wick. It therefore 
follows that safety in the use of mineral-oil lamps is not 
to be secured simply by the employment of oils of high 
flashing point. 

Sir F. Abel and Mr. Redwood state further that a 
loosely plaited wick of long staple cotton draws up the 
oil freely and regularly, and is altogether better and 
safer than a tightly plaited wick, and their ex^riments 
lead them to the conclusion that a lamp explosion is not 
usually sufficiently violent to cause the fracture of an or- 
dinary glass reeervoir, although in several recorded cases 
it has had this effect. 

Lobeline. 

To obtain the alkaloid from Lobelia inflata, the leaves 
are extracted with warm water acidifled with acetic acid, 
the extract concentrated, made alkaline, and the alkaline 
solution extracted with ether. The acid extract is then 
treated with water, rendered alkaline, and again ex- 
tracted with ether. After distilling off the latter, the 
alkaloid remains as a viscous, honey-colored oil, with a 
smell akin to that of honey and tooacco. For further 
purification the oil is dissolved in ether, extracted with 
water acidified with hydrochloric acid, the acid extract 
then rendered alkaline, and the resulting solution again 
extracted with ether. 

After distilling off the ether, the residue is dried over 
caustic alkali and distilled in a current of hydrogen. 
When lobeline or its sulphate is suspended in a 10-per- 
cent caustic potash solution and a 4-per-cent solution of 
Eotassium permanganate is gradually added, the whole 
eing gently warmed on the water bath, benzoic acid re- 
sults, which can be extracted by means of ether after ffl- 
tering off the manganic hydrate and acidifying the 
resulting solution. The identity of the acid formed with 
benzoic acid was proved by analysis and by its character- 
istic properties, whence it appears that lobeline contains 
an aromatic nucleus. Further investigations on lobeline 
are in progress.— H. Paschkis and A. Smidt, Monatshefte^ 
11, 131; J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 
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liquid COilorine as an Artiolo of Commeree. 

The recent improvemente in methods for producing 
chlorine, on a large and economic scale, from cnloride of 
nu^peaium, immense quantities of which are rendered 
available ^rticuiarlv at the extensive Stasafurt mines, 
have been mstrumental in starting a new industry, viz., 
the manufacture of liquid chlorine and its easy trans- 
portation. Heretofore the production of chloride of lime 
and other substances requuring a continuous application 
of large quantities of chlonne gas, had to be conducted at 
the place where the latter was generated. Hereafter it 
will be possible to carry the gas, in a compact shape, to 
such factories or places as may require it. Of course, in 
the manufacture of chloride of lime it is not likely that 
the new method will displace the old one for some time 
to come. But chlorine is required for many other pur- 
poses; and if it can be transported without Joss or risk 
there are many technical branches in which the chlorine 
will be preferred to chloride of lime. Indeed, as is well 
known, \he latter is merely a convenient form of storing 
and handling chlorine. If the free chlorine obtainable 
from a hogshead of chloride of lime can be confined and 
transported in a vessel holding a quart, this will be a de- 
cided advantage. 

The chlorine gas, after having been liberated by a sim- 
ple process from the chloride of magnesium, is pumped 
into an apparatus where it is perfectly free from mois- 
ture by contact with sulphuric acid, and forced, under 
strong pressure and proper cooling, into a steel receptacle 
or fountain, in which the liquefied chlorine is stored and 
shipped. 

It has been found that dry chlorine does not act upon 
cast iron, wrought iron, steel, phosphorus bronze, brass, 
copper, zinc, or lead, either alone or in presence of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid. 

For transport, liquid chlorine is best forced into iron or 
ste^ vessels. When the gas is wanted these vessels are 
connected with suitable conduits, so arranged that no 
moisture can reach the interior of the vessels. 

Shaving Soap. 

Djebtbbich gives the following formula (in Pharm, Cen- 
tralhalle) : 

BeefXallow 400part8. 

Cocoanut Oil 200 " 

Sol. of Soda, sp. gr. 1.260 840 " 

Sol. of Potassa, sp. gr. 1.260 60 " 

Oil of Caraway 2 " 

" •• Bergamot 21 •* 

« "Lavender 1^" 

•• "Thyme , 1 *« 

Melt the tallow and cocoanut oil together, cool to 50** C. 
(122** F.), add the alkaline lyes, warm gently, and stir 
during half an hour, or until the mass is uniform and 
homogeneous ; then incorporate with it the essentied oils. 
Dietench directs, besides, 5 drops of essence of myroba- 
lans for each kilo of the mass, but this may be omitted. 

Gum Arabic and Gum Senegal. 

GuH ARABIC is often adulterated with gum Senegal, the 
latter being sometimes sold in its stead. If the gum has 
not been powdered, the appearance is sufficient to show 
which variety is chiefly present. Gum ari^ic forms 
round or irregular masses, varying in color from colorless 
to brown, which reflect light strongly, almost appearing 
to be crystalline. Gum Senegal is usually colorless or 
pale yellow, 'with a surface resembling ground glass, the 
pieces cylindirical or worm-like. It occurs occasionally in 
round masses resembling a mulberry. 

On dissolving either gum in water, only small particles 
of wood are left, which, according to Kramsky , are usually 
red in the case of gum arable, but black with gum Sene- 
gal. Other gums, cherry for example, are only partially 
soluble in water, leaving a swollen residue which only 
dissolves after long digestion. 

With potassium nydrate and a few drops of copper sul- 
phate solution both gums give a blue precipitate, which 
m the case of gum arable is larger in quantity, coherent, 
and rises to the surface, while the other is more flocculent 
and remains diffused in the liquid. The precipitates are 
only slightly soluble on heating, and are not reduced even 
by boihng. Dextrin yields a similar precipitate, easily 
soluble on warming, and which is completely reduced on 
boiling for some time. On prolonged heating with dilute 
potassium hydrate, solutions of gum arable and of dextrin 
become amber colored ; those of Senegal are only dightly 
colored. 

Mixtures of gum arable and Senegal behave to the cop- 
per test like Senegal alone, but with potassium hydrate 
they assume the amber color. Mixtures of gum arable or 
sene^ and dextrin with the copper test behave like gum 
arable alone, and if the amount or dextrin is not too small 
reduction takes place on boiling. When onl^r small quan- 
tities of dextrin are present the copper precipitate, after 
thorough warming, may be flltered off and the filtrate 
boiled; reduction will then take place. When all three 
substances are present the precipitate should be washed, 



dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid, and a large excess 
of alcohol added. The precipitated gum is allowed to set- 
tle for ;a day, washed with alcohol, dried, and examined 
as above. 

Gum arable may be systematically examined in the fol- 
lowing manner : The powdered substance is treated with 
lukewarm water; a gelatinous residue indicates other 
gums. The aqueous solution is mixed with an excess of 
potassium hydrate and a few drops of copper sulphate, 
warmed and filtered, and the filtrate exanuned for dex- 
trin by boiling; the precipitate being tested as above. 

It is usually stated that gum Senegal is more hygrosco- 
pic than gum arable, but when dried at 105 C. gum Sene- 
gal lost 13.39 per cent of water, and gum arable 14.56 ; and 
on exposure to moist air for twenty -four hours the former 
gained 6.15 per cent, the latter 6.34.— L. Liebbrmann in 
Chem, Zeit (J. Soc. Chem, Ind.). 

A Process for Purifying Alcohol and Alooholio Li- 
quids in General. 

AoooRDiNa to this invention alcoholic liquids are freed 
from impurities bv treatment with a basic tartrate fol- 
lowed by a hyposulphite (thiosulphate). Tartrate of po- 
tEtssium or sodium, or, preferablv, the double salt known 
as Bochelle salt, mav be used. Among the hyposulphites, 
those of barium and sodium have given excellent results. 
The alcoholic liquid, contained in a suitably closed vessel, 
is mixed with small quantities of the tartrate, being well 
agitated after each addition, until it reacts neutral or 
faintly alkaline to test paper. The impurities are now 
allowed to settle, which requires from a tew hours to seve- 
ral da^s, according to circumstances ; but in any case the 
operation is considerabiy hastened by the apphcation of 
heat or by the action of ught. Hyposulphite is now added 
in quantitv equal to about one-third of the tartrate used. 
The liquid is well stirred and allowed to settle, when 
the clear portion may be drawn off and rectified in the 
usual way. This process is applicable to all kinds of al- 
coholic hquids, notably wines and rum, the fiavor of 
which is greatly improved. Engl. Pat. 12,186 issued to 
P. C. Rousseau and others).— Jl Soc. Chem, Ind. 

Oil of Nutmeg and Oil of Mace. 

F. W. Sembilbr finds that the specific gravity of oil of 
nutmeg (which he obtained from Schimmel & Co., of 
Leipzig) is 0.8611 at 15® C. It consists of several ter- 
penes. The vapor density was found to be 138, theory for 
CioHic requiring 136. 

Oil of mace consists of a number of constituents. Only 
the higher boiling ones are the carriers of the odor. The 
specific gravity is 0.9806 at 14** 0. Among the consti- 
tuents are the same terpenes as exist in ou of nutmeg; 
myristicol (containing oxygen) ; a stearopten having the 
odor of mace and possessing the composition dtHuOs, 
which the discoverer names myristicin. (This name was 
formerly applied to a supposed stearopten reported to ex- 
ist both in oil of nutmeg and oil of mace, but in this sense 
it is no longer recognized.)— After Berichte^ 1890, 1808. 

Estimation of Mercuric Chloride in Sublimate 
Dressings. 

O-uiLLOT proposes the following method for determin- 
ing the quantity of corrosive sublimate in dressings 
(Joum, de Pharm., 1890, 542) : 

Carefully weigh 50 Gm. of the fabric or dressing, intro- 
duce it into a glass funnel (or small percolator), and ex- 
tract it with alcohol of 80 per cent until a few drops of 
the percolate are no longer precipitated by stannous 
chloride. The alcoholic percolate is now evaporated in a 
porcelain capsule at a temperature of about 80*^ C, after 
addition of a little water and enough aqua regia to pre- 
vent the reduction of the mercuric chloride by some or- 
ganic matter which has been extracted by the alcohol 
along with the mercury salt. When about 40 C.c. of 
liquid remain, it is passed through a filter and the filter 
washed first with water acidulated with aqua regia, and 
finally with pure water. The united liquids are placed 
into a conical glass vessel (provided with a stopper), 
supersaturated with ammonia, and then treated with sul- 
phide of ammonium. The precipitate settles well at a 
temperature of 60* C. This is collected upon a small, un- 
plaited filter of 9 Cm. diameter, previously dried at 
100' 0., and weighed. It is washed with distilled water 
untU the washings no longer contain any chlorine or sul- 
phide of ammonium, as shown by the failure of nitrate of 
silver to give any reaction. 

Next the precipitate is washed with pure, highly dilute 
hydrochloric acid. This removes certain impurities, par- 
ticularly ferrous sulphide. Washing with water is con- 
tinued until no more iron is detected in the washings. 
The filter is finally dried and weighed at 100** C. It is 
advisable to insure the absence of free sulphur by treat- 
ing the precipitate with carbon disulphide previous to 
dicing. 

By multiplying the weight of mercuric sulphide found 
with 1.168, we will find the amount of mercuric chloride 
in the 50 C^m. of fabric taken. 
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EDITORIAL. 



Tt is now recognized by all who have had experience 
-^ in the management of educational institutions, par- 
ticularly of the higher grades, that a good library, ac- 
cessible to those connected with the institution, is as im- 
portant a feature as the staff of professors and lecturers. 
When the student has passed the point up to which all 
his time had been taken up with the acquisition of the 
fundaments of general or special knowledge, and when 
the period arrives at which he feels an incentive for in- 
dependent inquiry and research, a well-stocked and 
readily accessible library becomes one of the most im- 
portant factors in his education. Taking cognizance, for 
the present, only of those institutions which may be sup- 
posed to be more in affiliation with the majority of our 
readers, namely, colleges and schools of pharmacy, we 
can state that we have had ample opportunity, for many 
years past, to observe the benefits that may be derived 
by the students and others attached to such an institu- 
tion from a good reference library. Students must not 
only be taught facts in the lectures, recitations, and at the 
laboratory tables, but they must also be trained to learn 
how to search through the existing literature for infor- 
mation on any subject that may be under consideration 
or discussion. This must be learned by practice and ex- 
perience, like anything else, but it cannot be learned if 
the sources of information, that is, the reference works, 
are not at hand. But if they are, it soon becomes a plea- 
sure and charm for the student to follow up reference 
after reference, and to accumulate abstracts or extracts 
covering the available information on the subject he is 
inquiring about, as far back as he finds it desirable or 
necessary to go. 

There is, as yet, no school of pharmacy in this coun- 
try which possesses what may be called a complete or 
perfect working library— such a library, for instance, as 
that of the Surgeon-G^eneral^s Office possesses on the field 
of medical literature. Yet there are some which seldom 
fail to supply the desired information. Without inten- 
tion to detract from the value of other libraries, it may 
be safely stated that, so far as a ** working library" is 
concerned, that of the College of Pharmacy of the City 
of New York is not excelled by any other in the country. 
Care has always been taken to place on its shelves the 



most complete and exhaustive works in all departments 
of knowledge and art bearing upon practical or theoreti- 
cal pharmacy, and its fundamental sciences, botany and 
chemistry. By carefully watching the tendencies of 
those who have occasion to consult it, the gaps which fre- 
quently reveal themselves are being gradually closed up, 
so that many a research may be begun and ended with- 
out necessitating a visit to any other library. We speak 
of this subject here for the reifton that we have recently 
been consulted by gentlemen connected with two similar 
institutions regarding the most desirable works to form 
the foundation of a good reference library. Our advice 
has been somewhat detailed, more so than would be suit- 
able for publication here. But the general principles 
which we at that time laid down may be quoted here, as 
they will no doubt be approved by competent judges. 

1. In laying the foundation of a library— which has to 
be increased by gradual purchases as funds become 
available— the first care should be to procure the most im- 
portant encyclopaedic works, that is, those which treat of 
a science in the most complete and exhaustive manner. 
For instance, in chemistry, the large treatises of Roscoe 
and Schorlemmer (in English), Gmelin-E[raut or Graham- 
Otto (in German), should be procured; also Watt's Dic- 
tionary (English), Fehling*s and Ladenburg's Dictiona- 
ries (in German), Beilstein's *'Handbuch d. Organischen 
Chemie,"' and works of this kind, without which no re- 
search can be conducted. In botany, the fundamental 
works should be: Linn^*s works (best in form of Richter's 
** Codex Linnaeus'*) ; Decandolle's ** Prodromus," with its 
modern continuation; Baillon's ''History of Plants" 
and his botanical dictionary ; Bentham and Hooker's 
'^Gtenera Plantarum" ; Engler andPrantl, "Pflanzenfa- 
mUien " ; Gray's ** Flora " and ** Manual," etc., etc. 

2. Every opportunity should be made use of to acquire 
sets of valuable periodicals, more particularly of those 
which are known to contain many important original 
papers. When an author's paper is to be consulted, the 
original should be referred to, and not some abstract or 
extract made from it in another periodical. While there 
will generally be but little difficulty in acquiring for the 
library the current issues of the more important literature 
— for instance, in chemistry the Journal of the Chem. Soci- 
ety, Chemical News, Amer. Chem. Journal, Berichte der 
Deutsch. Chem. Geselischaft, Annalen der Chemie, C!he- 
misches Centralblatt, Comptes Rendus, etc., etc.— the ac- 
quisition of complete sets of some of theseand similar jour- 
nals will entirely depend upon the availability of funds, 
which would have to be supplied in a rather large amount. 
However, this should or need not be done imtil the 
library has been further extended in other directions. 

In pharmacy, besides the latest editions of treatises on 
practical pharmacy, and commentaries on the pharma- 
copoeia (dispensatories), there should be procured the lat- 
est editions of the principal foreign pharmacopoBias, with 
the beet commentaries written, thereon. It is much more 
easy to extend this part of the library, since the works 
which it may from time to time be found necessary to add 
are usually procurable with little trouble and without in- 
curring great expense. 

3. When the standard works for general reference have 
been procured, then the library may be extended in 
various specified directions. For instance, under Chemis- 
try, it may be extended to ansdytical chemistry (Frese- 
nius, Alien, Prescott, Classen, Curtman, Simon ; The 
Analyst, Journ. of Analyt. Chemistry, Zeitschrift f. 
Analyt. Chemie, etc.). Under Botany, to medical botany 
(Bent ley So Trimen, Luerssen, Bcdllon, Eoehler's ''Medi- 
cinalpflanzen," etc., etc.) ; to pharmacognosy (Maisch, 
Fliickiger & Tschirch, etc.) ; also to materia medica, and 
to the literature of special subjects (Cinchona, Opium, 
etc.). 

4. Care should be taken to procure and file all govern- 
ment publications that may be obtainable ; all ephemeral 
publications, such as pamphlets, which are of any value. 
But no funds should be expended upon ordinary college 
text books or elementary works, as a reference library is 
no place for these. 

6. If possible, all departments should be kept advanc- 
ing at about equal rates. As soon as an important work 
appears which decidedly supersedes a work of reference 
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often consulted by users of the library, it should be pro- 
cured. 

6. While, as a general rule, care should be taken to 
procure reference works as far as possible composed in 
the language with which most of the users are mostly 
familiar, it is a cardinal rule not to regard the language 
it is written in if a xmrticular work is the most exhaus- 
tive and best that has been written on some subject. The 
number of languages among which the choice iisually 
falls, in the sciences which are to be represented in a li- 
brary of a school of pharmacy, is very limited, and there 
will be no difficulty for any one who desires to consult a 
work written in one of these languages to find some one 
who will extract the desired information for him. The 
information is there ; it is only a question of how to get 
it out. But if the information is wanted, and the book it 
can be obtained from, even at some trouble, is not there, 
the research is cut off at the very beginning. 

FLUOBOFORM has recently been announced as a new dis- 
covery by BCeslans (see page 165 of this number). 
So far as publication is concerned, the priority appears to 
belong to this author. But the discovery itself is not 
new, having been made some five or six years ago by 
Prof. Charles O. Curtman, of St. Louis, Mo., who prepared 
the gas by means of iodoform, and exhibited it to mem- 
bers of the senior class of the St. Louis College of Phar- 
macy; also to Dr. Frerichs, a former assistant of Prof. 
Woehler. He also announced the discovery at a meet- 
ing of the Verein Deutscher Aerzte of St. Louis. 

••• 

Conversion of Tropidine into Tropine. 
Ladsnburq announces (JBer., 1890, 1780) that he^has suc- 
ceeded in producing from tropidine a strong base which, 
when treated with tropic and nydrochloric acids, yielded 
a substance having tne characteristic properties of atro- 
pine. He believes that it is tropine, but merely announces 
the above facts— without being at .present sure of the 
tropine— to save priority. It will be remembered that 
tropine is a direct decomposition product of atropine 
(which can be split into tropine and tropic acid), and that 
it is the only link yet wanted for thesjmthetic production 
of atropine. 

The Phenylhydrasin Test for Sugar in the Urine. 

Dr. J. A. HmsoHL has taken up the defence of the 
phenylhydrazin test for sugar in urine which was first 
recommended by Prof. Jaksch, of Prague, and which has 
since then been declared by several authorities as not 
fiJly reliable. 

When phenylhydrazin is brought in contact, under 
certain conditions, with sugars (dextrose, levulose, lac- 
tose, etc.), it enters into a chemical compound with 
them. These compounds have a characteristic color, are 
crystalline, and are very permanent. With dextrose or 
glucose, phenylhydrazin forms a substance known as 
phenyiglucosazon. This crystallizes in yellow needles, 
whicn are either single or grouped in bunches. Some- 
times this compound, formed as a precipitate, appears to 
the naked eye to be amorphous, but when viewed under 
a lens the crystalline character is at once perceived. 

In the case of urine containing sugar, there is often 
produced, under certain conditions, a precipitate consist- 
ing of various-sized yellow lamellse or brown globules 
strongly refracting li^ht, which must not be confounded 
with the sugar precipitate. 

It is this secondary precipitate which has induced other 
experimenters to regard Jaksch's rea^nt as unreliable. 
Hirschl has now ascertained the conditions under which 
the secondary precipitate may be best distinguished from 
the principcd one, wnen sugar is present. 

Introduce 10 (J.c. of the suspected urine into a test 
tube, add about 5 grains of the phenylhydrazin hydro- 
chlorate and 10 grains of sodium acetate, and promote 
solution by warming. Then place the test tube into a 
boiling water bath, and allow it to remain therein for one 
hour. Then remove it, set it aside, well corked, for 
several hours or over night, and examine the sediment 
under the microscope. 

If no sugar was present, the sediment contains no yel- 
low crystals, but is amorphous, brownish-yellow or 
brown, soluble in alcohol and insoluble in water. 

If sugar was present, the amorphous precipitate just 
mentioned is mixed with more or less of the characteris- 
tic yellow crystalline needles of phenyiglucosazon. 

l^e delicacy of this reaction no doubt exceeds that of 
any other one known. In aqueous solutions of pure glu- 
cose the limit of the reaction is at 0.003 per cent. In 
urine, however, less than 0.03 per cent cannot be recog- 
nized. This is 1 in 3,333. 

The author points out that hydrochlorate of phenyl- 
hydrazin, which was recommended by E. Fischer, is 
preferable, for this test, to the acetate, which was origi- 
nally proposed by Jaksch.— Zeitac^r. /. phya. Chem. 
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by the 6th of the monthy and must in every case be 
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the information of the editor, but not for publication. 



No. 2.472.— Indigo-Blue Hectograph Ink (Several In- 
quirers). 

We have, for some time past, been using a new kind of 
ink for polygraph purposes. Having become dissatisfied 
with the ordinary violet ink, and desiring to replace it 
by a blue one, we tried at first every kind of blue aniline 
color accessible in the market. None of them, however, 
was fully satisfactory, some being too dull in color and 
others not beine lastmg enough, that is, yielding only a 
small number of good copies. It occurred to us next to 
try to combine several colors, not exactly with a view 
to obtain a blue, but rather a very dark and persistent 
green color. In one experiment we found to our surprise 
that the addition of ^:reen to meth^rl violet, in certain 
proportions, resulted m the production of a very hand- 
some blue. The reason of this, in our opinion, is that the 
green neutralizes the red of the violet, wnich latter is com- 
posed (mainly) of red and blue, and that, therefore, theblue 
tint alone remains. The tint is. however, much intensi- 
fied by the presence of the neutralized mixture of eree;i 
and red. After some further trials we found the f<3low- 
ing combination to produce the best results, furnishing 
an ink which yields polygraphic copies of a very fine, 
brilliant indigo or *' navy '''^blue. The names of the colors 
are those used in the trade. 

Brilliant Green, crystals 8 parts. 

Hofmann's Violet, 4 B 8 ** 

Glycerin 1 part. 

Water. 10 parts. 

Mix the two coloring matters in a mortar, and reduce 
them, if in lumps, to a moderately fine powder. Trans- 
fer this to a tared fiask, add the glycerin and water, and 
heat the fiask on a water bath, frequently agitating, until 
the colors are dissolved. Then allow the flask to cool, re- 
place it on the scale, and restore the loss of water. 
Transfer the product to small vials. 

Since a little of this ink lasts a long time, it is best to 
keep it in small vials, since the bulk would, by gradual 
evaporation, become too thick, and the lost water could 
only be replaced by guess. 

Ink stains produced by it upon the hands, etc., majr be 
readily removed by wasning with alcohol strongly acidu- 
lated with acetic acid. 

No. 2,473.— Bromide of Caffl^ine (Philadelphia). 

Wlien alkaloids combine with acids to form salts, the 
hydrogen of the acid is not displaced, as is the case with 
oxides or other compounds. For instance, while potassa 
(KOH) and hydrobromic acid (HBr) form {potassium bro- 
mide (KBr) and water (HfO), ci^eine and hydrobromic 
acid unite without loss of a single molecule of each con- 
stituent : 

C.H,oN40, + HBr = C,HioN40,.HBr 
caffeine hydrobro- caffeine 

mio acid hjdrobromate 

In order to express by words the fact that the hydrogen 
of the acid has not been replaced, it is customary to leave 
the prefix '' hydro " attached to the name of the acid. It 
is true that such a salt was formerly, and is even some- 
times yet, called a ** bromide." But strict application of 
the rules of chemical nomenclature restricts the term 
'* bromide " to a combination of bromine (Br ; not hydro- 
bromic acid, HBr) with an element, or a radical acting 
like an element. Thus NaBr is *' sodium bromide"; 
(3«HsBrs is *' phenol tribromide." The confusion of the 
terms ** hydrobromate " and '* bromide " arose, no doubt, 
from the ambiguous nomenclature of the ammonium salt 
in former times, when the old chemical notation was still 
in vogue. NHt is ammonia ; when this combines with 
hydrobromic acid (HBr), the resulting salt was considered 
a combination of the two molecules, unchanged, thus : 
NHi.HBr. It was therefore natural to call the salt ''hy- 
drobromate of ammonia." On the other hand, those 
who regarded NH4 as the radical in ammonium salts ex- 
plained the formation of the salt thus : 

NH4.HO -♦- HBr = NH4Br + H,0 
ammoniucn hydrobro- ammonium water 
hydrate mic acid bromide 

The same salt was therefore ccdled, often indiscrimi- 
nately, by two names, either *' hydrobromate of ammo- 
nia" or "bromide of ammonium," and the same dupli- 
city of appellation obtained also in the case of the iodide, 
chloride, sulphide, etc. From this the ambiguous nomen- 
clature was transferred to the alkaloidal salts. In conse- 
quence we meet with such terms as ** bromide of mor- 
phine." It has more recently been shown that, in such 
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combinations, the term "hydrobromide," ** hydrochlo- 
ride/* etc., is the most suitable one. 

The price lists of several manufacturing chemists and 
wholesale dealers have for a long time quoted such alka- 
loidal salts promiscuously as ** bromide of morphine,'^ 
** muriate (= hydrochlorate) of quinine," '* bromide of 
caffeine," etc. 

True hydrobromide or hydrobromate of caffeine can be 
obtained indefinite crystal8(see E. Schmidt in Lid). Ann., 
217, 283 ; and Berichte, 14, 814). It has the composition 
C8H10N4O3.HBr.2H9O. Like most other caffeine salts, it 
splits up into its components when it is dissolved in 
water. 

No. 2,474.— Lacmoid and Laomoid Paper (Philadel- 
phia). 

This artificial coloring matter has been on trial for 
several years as a substitute for litmus, and has in many 
instances been found to possess advantages over the 
latter. 

The commercial lacmoid, however, is of very variable 
composition, sometimes hardly yielding any blue water- 
soluble color at all. Dr. Otto Foerster has recently made 
lacmoid a subject of special study, and finds that the 
commercial substance always contains a violet or black- 
ish coloring matter which cannot be separated from the 
blue by precipitation. A good criterion of its qualitv is 
its rate of solubility in bolung water. If it yields only a 
little blue color to the latter, it should be rejected. If it 
shows that it contains a sufficient quantity of the blue 
coloring matter, it is best purified in the following man- 
ner. 

It is first treated with cold alcohol until this no longer 
removes anything. Next it is extracted with water, the 
aqueous solution filtered and evaporated. The residue is 
again dissolved in water, filtered, and the filtrate precipi- 
tated with absolute alcohol containing a little glacial 
acetic acid. The precipitate is collected upon a filter and 
washed with alcohol, which removes a red coloring mat- 
ter soluble in alkalies with violet color. The whole pro- 
cess of solution, precipitation, and washing is once more 
repeated to remove as much of the red color as possible. 
The final residue is now dried upon the filter, being mean- 
while repeatedly moistened with alcohol to expel the 
acetic acid. Finally the residue is dissolved in alcohol, 
the solution filtered, precipitated with alcohol containing 
very little ammonia, collected on a filter, washed with 
alcohol, and dried. 

Such purified lacmoid is soluble in alcohol with a pure 
blue color, and in pure water (free from C0«) with ruby- 
red to violet color. These tints are exceedingly clear, 
and the least transition from alkalinity to acidity, or 
vice versa, is sharply detected. 

Lacmoid paper (as a substitute for litmus paper) is pre- 
pared by impregnating filtering paper with an alcoholic 
solution of pure lacmoid, to which enough sulphuric acid 
has been added to render the impregnated paper red in- 
stead of blue. But an excess of acid must be avoided ; 
it should be onl v in such quantity that the paper, on dry- 
ing, acquires a blue tint a^ain. The concentration of the 
solution should be such that the. impregnated and dried 
paper will have a color, resembling in quality and depth 
that of a forget-me-not. In order to prepare red lacmoid 
paper, it is best to first treat the paper with very dilute 
sulphuric acid and then to dry it; but it is quite difficult 
to make the impregnated paper retain its red color. 
Still, by sufficiently acidulatmg the solution it may be 
accomplished. The dried, impregnated paper should 
have a rose-red tint. 

(Comparative experiments by Dr. Foerster have shown 
that there is but little difference in the delicacy of the 
reaction between blue litmus and blue lacmoid paper, 
but that red lacmoid paper far exceeds red litmus paper 
in delicacy. 

Lacmoid is sold in the market at about $2.00 per ounce. 

No. 2,475.— Constituents of the Onion (M. 0. W.). 

The onion has been chemically examined by Fourcroy 
and Vauquelin, who first obtained the ethereal, sulphu- 
rated oil, and also ascertained the presence of a pecu- 
liar sticky substance coagulable by heat, besides sugar, 
fr^ phosphoric acid, etc. Afterwards it was examined 
by R. Schwarz, who found also a small quantity of citric 
acid. The only recent quantitative aiialyses we can at 
present refer to are those by W. Dahlen and R. Pott 
(quoted in the work **Chemie der menschlichen Nah- 
rungs- and Grenussmittel," von Konig; Berlin, 1889, i., 
710). The mean of the results obtained by these chemists 
is 8is follows : 

Red Onion, fresh, containing 85.99 percent of water. 
Nitrogenized constituents, 1.68 per cent. Fat, 0.10. 
Sugar, 2.78. Extractive free from nitrogen, 8.04. Cellu- 
lose or lignose, 0.71. Ash (mineral constituents), 0.70, • 
[There is also present about 0.25 per cent of an acrid essen- 
tial oil, containing sulphur.] In 100 parts of the dry sub- 
stance there are 12.25 parts of nitrogenized constituents, 
representing altogether 1.96 parts of nitrogen. 

No. 2,476.— Schuster's Alkalimeter (M. C. W.). 
Chie of our subscribers asks us to give him an account 
or a description of Schuster's alkalimeter. This is not 
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known to us. Perhaps some of our readers can supply 
the information. ^ 

No. 2,477.—" Bed Gum " (R. M. Co.). 

This name is applied to several species of EucalyptuB 
more pa^icularly to E. rostrata Schlecht., which tree is 
also known under the name of ** Flooded Gum." But 
** red gum " is also, and more properly, used to denote a 
red sap^ liquid or coagulated, which is obtained in large 
quantities from Ettccuyptua resinifera Smith, and also 
other species of Euc^ptus. It is known also under the 
names Eucalyptus Elno, Australian Kino, Botany-bay 
KLno. Large quantities of this are exported to London, 
where it may, no doubt, be obtained. We are not aware 
that it is regularly used in this country. It is, no doubt, 
an efficient astringent, since it resembles genuine kino 
chemically. 

No. 2,478.— Indelible Ink (C. E. R). 
A good indelible ink, suitable for your purposes, may 
be made as follows: 

Nitrate of Silver l oz. 

Acacia ^ «• 

Water i fl. oz. 

Water of Ammonia 2 fl. oz. 

Carmine 80 giaint. 

Dissolve the acacia in the water of ammonia, and the 
silver salt in the water. Mix the two solutions. Tritu- 
rate the carmine with a small quantity of the solution, 
and gradually add the remainder imtil the carmine is dis- 
solved. 

The object of adding carmine is merely to color it so 
that the writing mstde with the ink may be seen. India 
ink may be used in place of carmine. 

When fabrics have been marked with this ink, the 
places written upon should be gone over with a hot sad- 
iron. 

It may also be applied by means of a stencil or rubber 
stamp. In this case the ink should be thickened by 
adding about one ounce of acacia. 

No. 2,479.— Elixir of Pepsin and Bismuth (M. M. M.). 

This subscriber wants a formula for a permanently 
clear elixir of pepsin and bismuth, containing in each 
fluidrachm 6 grains of the former and 1 grain of citrate 
of bismuth and ammonium. 

Mr. M. does not specify whether 5 grains of undiluted 
or of saccharated pepsin are intended. But as we should 
consider 5 grains of undiluted, or so-called **pure "pep- 
sin too much of a dose, we assume that the saccharated 
is meant. The latter, however, varies bo much in 
strength that **5 grains" is an exceedingly indefinite 
term. Even a statedquantity of the ** pure " is a rather 
indefinite amount. We may consider that 6 grains of 
the best commercial saccharated pepsin is about equiva- 
lent to 1 grain of the ordinary kind of undiluted pepsin. 
Of course, if we compare it with the best, then 1 part of 
*'pure " pepsin would be equivalent perhaps to 20 or 30 
parts of tne saccharated. 

These remarks being premised, we would recommend 
to our correspondent to follow the formula for elixir of 
pepsin and bismuth given in the National Formulary, 
No. 83 (page 2S), using 1 grain of ** pure "or undiluted 
pepsin per fluidrachm, and reducing the citrate of bis- 
muth and ammonium to one-half. The formula would 
then be : 

Pepsin (undiluted) 138 grains. 

Citrate of Bismuth and Ammonium 128 '* 

Water of Ammonia. q, g. 

Glycerin 2 fl. ob. 

Alcohol.t 8 •* 

Syrup 4 <• 

Compound Elixir of Taraxacum l «' 

Purified Talcum 120 grains. 

Water enough to make 16 fl. oz. 

Dissolve the pepsin in 4 fl. oz. of water. Dissolve the 
bismuth salt in 1 n. oz. of warm water, allow the solution 
to stand until clear, if necessary ; then decant the clear 
liquid, and add to the residue just enough water of am- 
monia to dissolve it, carefully avoiding an excess. Mix 
the two solutions, and add the glycerin, elixir, and alco- 
hol. Thoroughly incorporate the talcum [or use in place 
of it precipitated phosphate of calcium] with the mix- 
ture, niter through a wetted filter, and pass enough wa- 
ter through the filter to obtain 13 fl. oz. To this add the 

syrup. 

>»• 

Ferrooyanides of the Alkaloids.— Only within the last 
few years has any attention been given to these com- 
pounds, and now Professor Beckurts describes the char- 
acters of a number of such salts which are all acid ferro- 
cyfimides. That of atropine is an amorphous powder in- 
soluble in alcohol; of quinine, a greenish powder insolu- 
ble in alcohol, ether, or chloroform ; of cocaine, a white, 
amorphous powder difficultly soluble in water, insoluble 
in alcohol and ether ; of morphine, a white, crystalline 
powder, assuming a bluish tint on exposure to the air, 
readily soluble in water. So far these compounds have 
not found any practical application but possess a cer- 
tain theoretical mterest. 
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AMERICAN PHABMACEUnCAIi ASSOCIATION. 

THE thirty-eighth annual meeting convened at Old 
Point Comfort, Va., on Monday, September 8th, 1890, 
at 3 o'clock P.M., President Karl Simon presiding. 

Mr. T. ftoberte Baker made an address of welcome on 
behalf of the Virginia State Pharm. Association, to which 
Bir. W. M. Alexander made a suitable reply. 

The president then called upon the Committee of Ar- 
rangements to report regarding the proposed sessions and 
entertainments. A report having been rendered, the 
president delivered his address. He expressed the deep 
regret of the Association at the death of its elected presi- 
dent, Emlen Painter, alluding in eloquent words to his 
personal worth and earnest labors in behalf of the wel- 
fare of the profession to which he belonged. He suggested 
that a committee be appointed to draw up suitable reso- 
lutions expressive of sympathy with the family of the de- 
ceased. 

Commenting on the action taken by the Pharmacopoeial 
Convention in regard to the metric system, he observed 
that it would no doubt give rise to much unfavorable 
criticism by druggists who have been too long wedded to 
the old system to be wholly separated from it. But, no 
doubt. *' the requirements of science demand the change ; 
it is more convenient than the old, and all that is neces- 
sary for the pharmacist to do is to provide himself with 
sets of metric weights and measures for his prescription 
case, and the change can be easily made." 

It had been expected that a great many of the newer 
synthetic remedies and compounds would be accepted 
and introduced into the new Pharmacopoeia. The manu- 
facture of some of these articles being under patented pro- 
cesses justifies the action of the convention in excluding 
them, to a certain extent, but there are so many of these 
compounds which have a very important hold upon the 
medical profession that it is to be regretted that they 
cannot be incorporated in the new Pharmacopoeia. With 
the majority of pharmacists this would be the only source 
of information in regard to these preparations, and it is 
to be hoped that the committee will find a way out of the 
difficulty, perhaps by adding a supplement on the subject. 

With regard to the committee appointed two years ago 
^ visit the American Medical Association, some informa- 
tion may be expected, in their report on the action taken 
by that body, which would be of great interest to the 
pharmacists of the country, who are anxious to know the 
attitude taken by the medical profession towards them. 
Much is to be expected from the new section on Materia 
Medica and Pharmacy which has been established by the 
American Medical Association. 

At the next convention of that Association, at Washing- 
ton in May next, the Am. Pharmaceutical Assoc, would 
be reoresented by a strong committee, so as to be thor- 
oughly informed on subjects coming up for discussion. 
These subjects would not be so much Questions of trade 
pharmacy, or counter-prescribing by druggists, etc., as 
the desirability of having uniformity in medicines and 
improvements in quality. One of the objects of the union 
should be to make the U. S. Pharmacopoeia and the Na- 
tional Formulary the national authorities for the dispens- 
ing of medicines. The subject of the indorsement or pro- 
prietary preparations by medical men, afterwards to be 
used by shrewd manufacturers to push such preparations 
in the well-known ** cure-all " manner, should also receive 
attention, since pharmacists often had more reliable in- 
formation on the monopolistic character of such prepara- 
tions than the physician. 

The Section on Legislation will evolve some plan in the 
near future which will insure more uniformity in our 
pharmaceutical laws aswell as in the curriculum followed 
.by the various colleges of pharmacy throughout the 
United States. It has been reported that the interchange 
of certificates of one State Board with another would be 
very difficult. At a convention of the secretaries of the 
different State Boards which would be held at this meet- 
ing, this matter would be carefully considered. 

The recurring and vexatious matter of procuring suit- 
able apprentices would also receive attention from this 
section. 

The Commercial Section has many important questions 
before it. It would be of interest to have a report from 
this section on the co-operative movement, which has ex- 
isted for some time in Chicago and some other large 
cities. It would be of interest to druggists in other large 
cities who have to contend with the grievous evil of cut- 
ting prices. The purely trade branches of pharmacy are 
more and more drifting into the hands of the general 
dealer, and that the drug stores are not increasing in the 
same ratio as formerly in the larger cities is the best 
proof that there is no money in it. Here a rigid system 
of apprenticeship would come into play, as it would shyt 



the door to many a person who wants to enter the profes- 
sion for the mere dollars he thinks are in it. It is these 
imeducated and incompetent persons who are injuring 
the drug business. The Association has an immense field 
to draw on for support, and considering that there are 
over 30,000 drug stores in the United States, and, on an 
average, two qualified pharmacists to each, the Associa- 
tion has a comparatively small number among its mem- 
bership. This fact is due, in a great measure, to the lack 
of proper information, on the part of pharmacists, as re- 
gards the objects of the Association. The State Associa- 
tions should therefore work vigorously to spread a knowl- 
edge of the objects of the national organization. 

A suggestion had been made that every president of a 
State Aissociation be made a vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association. Such an arrangement would enlist 
the interest of some thirty-odd presidents of such associa- 
tions, and bring them to the annual meetings. 

Ex-President Alexander had offered some valuable sug- 
gestions on the question of finance, on the strength of 
which a committee had been appointed to formulate a 
system of financiering which would take care of all 
future contingencies. 

A communication was received during the past year 
from the Montpellier Academy, France, concerning the 
celebration of its sixth centennial, and inviting the Asso- 
ciation to send delegates to participate in it, to which a 
reply had been sent, expressing regret at our inability to 
do so, and extending suitable congratulations. 

A notice had been given, at the last meeting, of an 
amendment to the by-laws which would amalgamate the 
sections on Pharmaceutical Education and Pharmaceu- 
tical Legislation, and which would be considered at this 
meeting. 

The president concluded his address by thanking 
Messrs. Ebert, Hallberg, and Bedford, and Secretary 
Maisch, for the many acts of kindness and valuable assis- 
tance rendered him in the performance of his duties. 

On motion of Mr. Ebert, the president's annual address 
was received, cmd ordered to be referred to a committee 
of three, to be appointed by the chair, for consideration 
and report on the suggestions contained therein. 

Messrs. Dohme, of Baltimore, Md., Gordon, of Ohio, 
and Ebert, of Illinois, were thereupon appointed as such 
committee. 

Mr. O. W. Kennedy, Secretary of the Council, read a 
lif^t of seventy-eight applicants for membership. On mo- 
tion, they were invited to join the Association. 

The Committee on the Revision of the Pharmacopoeia, 
and the Committee to Visit the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists^ Association, announced that they had no formal re- 
port to present. 

The same statement was made by the Committee on 
the National Formulary. 

The question of appointing a Committee on Nomina- 
tions being brought up, attention was directed by the 
president to the provision of the by-laws according to 
which each State (not State Association) was entitled to 
two representatives on the committee, which would in- 
volve a preliminary agreement of bA\ members present 
from any one Stai;e, as to the two members who should 
represent the State on the Nominating Committee. 

Before the roll was called Mr. Alexander gave notice of 
an amendment to the by-laws (chap, ix., art. xi., sec. 7), 
in which the words ** who are not delegates "—in the pas- 
sage reading ** in addition to which he shall appoint five 
members who are not delegates, to act with the commit- 
tee "—are to be dropped. 

The Nominating Committee was then appointed from 
the names presented by the several States (through the 
united action of the members from each State). 

On motion of Mr. Sheppard, the Nominating Committee 
was authorized to fill vacancies in this way, that each 
State could nominate a substitute for any member who 
was unable to serve. 

The president next directed the attention of the Asso- 
ciation to the fact that this was the first time in its his- 
tory when its presiding officer died during his term of 
office. 

Prof. Bedford thereupon gave some details regarding 
Prof. Painter's lamented death and the causes leading 
thereto. He also emphasized the loss which the profes- 
sion has incurred through Prof. Painter's death, and 
truthfully characterized the strong individuality of the 
d eceased. 

Ex-President Alexander, who had become acquainted 
with the deceased more in a professional than in a social 
way, and who had become strongly impressed with his 
firm character and zeal for all that is true and noble, 
likewise added his testimony to the universal verdict re- 
garding the deceased. 
Other members, who had bad much opportunity to cul- 
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tivate Prof. Painter's acquaintance or to enjoy his friend- 
ship, likewise made suitable remarks— among them par- 
ticularly Prof. Remington, who had been a classmate of 
the deceased and hstd graduated with him. 

Prof. Bedford announced that a crayon portrait of the 
deceased was expected to arrive at the present place of 
meeting. 

The treasurer next presented his report, which showed 
a total income, from all sources, of $10,511.39, and a total 
expenditure of $6,370.82, leaving a balance on hand, on 
July 1st. 1890, of $4,140.57. 

Prof. Remington then read the report of the Committee 
appointed to visit the American Medical Association. 
The niain feature of this was the announcement that the 
Association had, at its last meeting in Nashville, estab- 
lished a section on Materia Medica and Pharmacy, with 
the same privileges as other sections, the chairman being 
Dr. 0. V. Woodbury, of Philadelphia. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to the committee. 

On motion of Mr. Hallberg, the present committee, 
consisting of five members, was continued and instructed 
to represent this Association at the next meeting of the 
Medical Association. 

A discussion then arose as to whether State Associa- 
tions were intended to be invited to attend these meet- 
ings, in addition to the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation as a national body. Mr. Hallberg announced 
that he had received information on the strength of 
which he notified the State Associations that they would 
be admitted. 

Mr. Ebert gave formal notice of an amendment to the 
constitution (art. iii.), by inserting after the words 
** permanent secretary " the words ** and assistant secre- 
tary." ffhis amendment, under the rules, to lie over for 
one year. 

On motion of Prof. Whelpley, the privileges of the floor 
were extended to those members of the Committee of 
Revision of the Pharmacopoeia— which was then holding 
sessions at the same place of meeting— who were not 
members of the Association. 

The meeting then adjourned. 



Second General Session, Tuesday Morning, September dth. 

The convention was called to order at 11 a.m. by Presi- 
dent Simon. The reading of the minutes, by the secre- 
tary, of the last session having been heard, and, on mo- 
tion, accepted and approved, the report of the Nominating 
Committee was presented by Mr. Alexander, the chair- 
man, as follows : 

President— A., B. Tavlor, Philadelphia, Pa. 

First Vice-President— K, B. Stevens, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Second Vice-President— QhAvle^ E. Dohme, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Third Vice-President— 3 . M. Good, St. Louis, Mo. 
■ Permanent Secretary— 3 . M. Maisch, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Treasurer—^, A. D. Sheppard, Boston, Mass. 

Members of Council— P. C. Candidus, Mobile, Ala. ; 
C. F. Goodman, Omaha, Neb. ; H. M. Whelpley, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

R^orter on the Progress of Pharmacy— C, Louis Diehl, 
Louisville, Ky. 

On motion the report was approved, and the secretary 
instructed to cast an affirmative ballot for the election of 
the officers named. 

The secretary then read the report of the Committee 
on Credentials, which, on motion, was approved and ac- 
cepted. 

Also the minutes of the Publication Committee, which 
were duly accepted. 

The secretary then read a list of thirty-five names of 
proposed members, who, on motion, were invited to join 
the Association. 

Mr. Sheppard moved that the amendment to the by-laws 
offered by Mr. Alexander, striking out the words *' who 
are not delegates" from sec. 7 of art. xi., ch. ix. of the 
bylaws, be adopted. (Seconded and carried.) 

Mr. Ebert gave notice of an amendment to art. ii., ch. 
viii. of the by-laws, inserting on line five thereof, after the 
word **paymg," the words **an initiation fee of five 
dollars," and then continuing, ** and the aimual contribu- 
tion for the current year." 

On behalf of the Committee on Prize Papers, Prof. Patch 
reported as follows : 

In regard to the Ebert prize for the best paper submit- 
ted, a question has arisen in our minds as to what the 
prize was to be given for. Assuming, however, that it 
was the intention of the originator of the prize that it 
should be given every year to the author of that paper 
which was the most original in investigation and opened 
up the newest field of discovery, your committee is 
unanimous in awarding the prize to the author of **The 
Coloring Principle of Flowers," Mr. W. T. Wenzell, of 
San Francisco, Cal. 

On motion the report was adopted. 

Mr. Eliel moved that the chair appoint a committee of 
five on the time and place of next meeting, which was 
seconded and carried, and the chair appoints Messrs, 



GkxMlman, Alexander, Whitney, Sheppard, and Heinitsh 
as such committee. 

The report of the Committee on the President's Ad- 
dress was presented, as follows : 

**Your committee, to whom was referred the presi- 
dent's address, respectfully report as follows : 

**1. We recommend that a committee of ^ve be ap- 
pointed to draw up suitable resolutions in reference to 
the death of our late president, Mr. Emlen Painter. 

*'2. That the sections of Pharmaceutical Education 
and Pharmaceutical Legislation be combined in one. 

** 3. We approve of tne meeting of our Committee on 
Legislation with a conference of the State secretaries to 
form some plan for legislation whereby the certificates 
of State Boards of Pharmacy may be made interchange- 
able. 

*' 4. We do not approve of the plan proposed in the ad- 
dress in reference to electing presidents of State Pharma- 
ceutical Associations vice-presidents of this Association. 
This would require a complete change in the laws that 
govern our organization." 

On motion the report was taken up by sections. 

On motion of Mr. Hallberg the first section was amended 
to provide that a phototype of the late president be in- 
cluded in the report of tne proceedings of this year's 
meeting. 

The section was then adopted. 

The second, third, and fourth sections were also, on 
motion, adopted. 

The chair appointed as a Committee on Resolutions on 
the death of the late president, Messrs. Bedford, Reming- 
ton, Gordon, Alexander, and Ebert. 

Mr. Ebert remarked, at this point, that he thought, 
pending the return of the report on time and place of 
meeting, a discussion would be of value on the question 
of finance. He thought the initiation fee should be in- 
creased in order to enhance the funds of the Association, 
and that its decrease some years ago had not been a wise 
move. He therefore made a motion that the Associa- 
tion's admission fee be increased to Ave dollars. (The 
motion was seconded.) 

Mr. Thompson stated that, as the originator of the de- 
crease in the admission fee, he would explain that it was 
done with the idea that a higher fee might keep many 
prospective members from joining the Association ; that 
it was better to have the co-operation of one hundred 
men at two dollars than fifty at four dollars. He did not 
think, however, that it was right to charge any admis- 
sion fee whatever. 

Mr. K. B[ing said there was no necessity for devising 
means of increasing the finances of the Association, fle 
had lately discovered— though he might have known it 
before— tnat, according to the by-laws, there was a life- 
membership fund which, up to this time, has not been 
used, but allowed to accumulate, and it was also stated 
that it should be used for current expenses when neces- 
sary. He was in favor of reducing the admission fee of 
the Association to one dollar a year, if by so doing the 
strength of membership could be increased. 

Prof. Whelpley said it hardly seemed just that any 
pharmacist could join the Association and take an equal 
interest in the property owned by it, merely by signing 
the constitution, which would place him on an equal foot- 
ing with the oldest member. Let those who come in later 
pay for the privilege. He opposed any reduction in the 
fee. 

Mr. Ebert said he merely brought the matter up for an 
informal discussion. When put to a vote, if the motion 
were carried he would make a formal motion amending 
the by-laws in the manner suggested. If lost, he would 
not press the matter. 

The question was then put to a vote, and was lost. 

Mr. Goodman presented the report of the committee on 
time and place of the next annual meeting, as follows: 

** Your committee on the time and place of the next 
meeting respectfully report that New Orleans as the 
place hfiw been selected, and the second Monday in May 
as the time for holding same; and also present a minority 
report recommending St. Louis, and the time the second 
Monday in May." 

The report elicited considerable discussion, some mem- 
bers speaking in favor of St. Louis. But, in view of the 
fact that the extreme South had not before been visited, 
the majority report was finally adopted. 

The secretary read a communication from the secretary 
of the Virginia State Pharmaceutical Association, in ses- 
sion at the Hygeia Hotel, inviting members of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association to any of its sessions, 
with all the privileges of the floor, which on motion was 
accepted, and a vote of thanks tendered the Virginia As- 
sociation. - . 

The time of holding the meeting was then again brougni 
forward for discussion. Mr. Washburn pointing out that 
some State Associations held their meetings in May, and 
recommending to postpone it to October. , j u^ 

Mr. Finlay, of New Orleans, stated that this would oe 
an improper time to convene in that city, and advised to 
select any time before the 1st of June. . , 

Prof. Remington then moved to select the first msteaa 
Qf the second Monday in May, which was agreed to. 
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Third General Session, Tuesday Afternoon, September 9th. 

The convention was called to order at 3 p.m. 

The minutes of the last session were read and approved. 

The secretary read an invitation from the Virginia State 
Pharmaceutical Association, inviting the members of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association to be present at a 
lecture to be delivered before that body by Prof. Reming- 
ton on the Metric System, at 11a.m. Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 10th. 

On motion the invitation was accepted and referred to 
the Committee on Scientific Papers. 

The convention then adjourned its general session to 
give place to the Section on Commercial Interests. 



Fourth General Session, Wednesday Morning, Septem- 
ber 10th. 

The convention was called to order at 10 a.m. 

The permanent secretary read the minutes of the last 
general session, which on motion were approved. 

Messages from the Chicago College of Pharmacy and 
the Kings County Pharmaceutical Society were received 
and duly acknowledged. 

The secretary of the Council presented sixteen names of 
proposed new members, who on motion were invited to 
join the Association. 

On motion the general session adjourned to give place 
to the Section on Scientific Papers. 



SBOTION ON SOIBNTIFIO PAPERS. 

First Session, Wednesday Morning. September 10th. — 
The chairman, Prof. Whelpley, on calling the section to 
order, requested Prof. Stevens to act as secretary pro tern., 
the secretary being absent. 

An invitation was extended to the Virginia State Phar- 
maceutical Association to attend the session. 

The chairman then delivered his annual address. He 
spoke of the practical value of the section, and hoped that 
no paper would be referred without discussion. 

He had discovered that most authors who wanted to 
present papers preferred to have them printed before the 
meeting. It wjus a good plan, as better copy was pro- 
duced in the reports. If that could not be done, he recom- 
mended that papers be typewritten. 

A request which had been made to authors of papers to 
prepare a synopsis in advance had not met with a general 
response. In presenting papers to the Association, the 
reading of such a synopsis not only saved time, but gave 
a better opportunity for discussion. 

Some contributors had also failed to understand that a 
paper becomes the property of the Association as soon as 
It is received b^ the section, and that the author loses the 
sole control of its publication elsewhere. Another point 
is the presentation of papers which have been previously 
read and accepted at State pharmaceutical associations. 
He was aware that a subject could be discussed at more 
than one association, but papers which had already been 
offered at another association should not be presented to 
the American Pharmaceutical Association. All papers 
admitted to this section must be especially prepared for 
the Association. 

Last year a recommendation had been made that ques- 
tions be presented to the A. P. A. for discussion at this 
section, and it resulted in only two being ofi!ered. 

He sug:gested that a committee be appointed early in 
the opening of tha session to solicit queries from mem- 
bers present at the convention, and report the same to 
the chairman of the Section on Scientific Papers within 
thirty days after the adjournment of the convention. 

Prof. Hemington then moved that a committee be ap- 
pointed to report on the addi^ss of the chairman, which 
was seconded and carried. 

The chair appointed on the committee Messrs. Reming- 
ton, Uhlich, and Sheppard. 

The nomination (but not election) of chairman and sec- 
retary for the ensuing year was next taken up, the 
election to take place after the opening of the next ses- 
sion, when further nominations could be made if desir- 
able. 

Prof. Remington nominated as chairman Prof. E. L. 
Patch, of Boston. (Seconded.) 

Mr. Ebert nominated Mr. Hurty, of Indianapolis, as 
secretary. 

Mr. Behrens nominated Mr. Hallberg, of Chicago, as 
secretary. (Seconded.) 

A paper entitled ** A Review of the Various Methods of 
Percolation," by J. W. Eckford, was presented and read. 
Regarding; some of the statements made by the author, 
some criticisms were made by Messrs. Shinn, Lloyd, 
Markoe, and others. 

At this point the committee appointed to visit the Vir- 
ginia Pharmaceutical Association reported that the invi- 
tation presented had been accepted by that body, and its 
members would be present to hear the lecture of Prof. 
Remington in company with the convention. 



Mr. T. J. Milner presented a paper on ** The Fluid Ex- 
tract of Ipecac," of which the following is an abstract: 

* ^ The experiments of the writer were in the line of ex- 
traction of the drug by alcohol of various strengths — 
following the methods of Rother and Robbins, and test- 
ing the resulting percolate for the amount of alkaloid as 
compared with amount of total alkaloid. The same drug 
when tested showed that when the strength of the alco- 
hol was over 4 parts of alcohol to 1 of water, the amount 
of emetine was diminished in the finished product." 

The section at this point adjourned to hear the address 
of Prof. Remington on the Metric System. 

A paper entitled *'The C]k)nstitutional Obligation of 
Congress regarding Weights and Measures," by Oscar 
Oldberg, was then presented and read. 

Accompanying this paper the writer submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution, the adoption of which he moved : 

Whereas, The Constitution of the United States imposes 
upon Congress the duty of establishing fixed stanaards 
ot weights and measures for the use of the people; and 

Whereas, The customary weights and measures in use 
in the United States are arbitrary, unsystematic, incon- 
venient, and indefinite, being governed partly by English 
law, partly by tradition, and partly by chance; and 

Whereas, No laws of the United States exist establish- 
ing a national system of weights and measures or fixing 
the values of the customary units; therefore be it 

Resolved, by the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, That Congress be and is hereby respectfully re- 
quested to consider without unnecessary delay the im- 
portance of legislation upon this subject ; and further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association that it 
would be worthy of the dignity of the American nation 
to celebrate the four hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America by the adoption of the decimal system 
of weightsand measures in all governmental transactions 
and for purposes of foreign and interstate commerce, to 
take effect on the date of the landing of Christopher 
Columbus on this continent ; and 

Resolved, That copies of these preambles and resolu- 
tions be forwarded by the secretary of this Association 
to the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, to the Chairman of the Committee on 
Coina^, Weights, and Measures of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to the Superintendent of the Bureau of 
Weights and Measures. . 

Prof. Sayre next read a synopsis of a paper on **The 
Loco Weed," in which he detailed a number of experi- 
ments which had been made in Cllolorado and r^ew 
Mexico with a view to discover the nature of its poison- 
ous properties, if any existed. Nothing definite had yet 
been ascertained as to whether such poisonous qualities 
were contained in the plant. This refers to the poison- 
ing of cattle and sheep on our Western prairies. Loco- 
ism, briefly described, is a demented condition into which 
the animal gets, which is attributed to a plant called 
loco, a Spanish word meaning ** crazy." The plant has 
been fully described in a former paper. 

At this point the convention adjourned. 

Second Session, Wednesday Afternoon, September 10th. 
—The convention was called to order at 3 p.m. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year took place. 
Prof. Patch, of Boston, being elected chairman, and Mr. 
Hallberg, of Chicago, secretary. 

A paper by Dr. Adolph Tsheppe, entitled ** Albuminate 
of Iron and its Preparations," was presented and read. 

Dr. Eccles, on motion duly seconded, was permitted to 
read a lengthy synopsis of a paper on *'The Action and 
Properties of Pepsin," accompanied by an exhibition of 
specimens and certain experiments showing the cause of 
precipitation. 

In his paper the author claimed that there was not yet 
a perfect pepsin on the market, that the article was of 
very variable quality, and that, briefly described, the 
best pepsins were a mass of foreign substances with only 
a little real pepsin in them. The therapeutic value of 
the pepsins was very uncertain, as shown by the ex- 
periments detailed, m connection with which he men- 
tioned the products of certain manufacturers. 

At the conclusion of the presentation of the synopsis 
of this paper Messrs. Pairchild and Tsheppe criticised 
the remarks of the author, and denied the correctness of 
certain statenlents made by him ; among them chiefly 
the assertion that coagulated albumen readily dissolves 
in acidulated water without the presence of pepsin. 

Mr. Seabury made the suggestion that the Publication 
Committee confer with the author of the paper, and 
have the different samples numbered, so that any inves- 
tigator who wished to continue the experiment could 
communicate with the author and obtain the names pri- 
vately. They should not appear in the report. (Sec- 
onded and carried.) 

Prof. Remington presented the report of the Committee 
on the Chairman's Address, which unanimously indorsed 
the recommendations therein made. On motion the re- 
port was approved and accepted. The section then ad- 
journed. 

Third Session, Wednesday Evening, September 10th. — 
Owing to the large amount of unfinished business re- 
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maining from the last session, the section held an extra 
session, meeting at 8 p.m. 

Mr. Seward W. Williams read a paper entitled ** Bella- 
donna Piasters." 

Mr. D. L. Haigh presented a lengthy synopsis of a pa- 
per on ** Adulterations of Oil of Rose," in which he stated 
that from a number of experiments he had found it im- 
possible to obtain a pure article of oil of rose. In experi- 
ments made on a number of samples obtained from the 
Kizanlik district of Turkey, and through Schimmel & Co., 
of Ger jaany, of the native roses of that country, he had 
found that either oil of copaiba or gingergrass was used 
generally as an adulterant, besides others in smaller pro- 
pjrtions. The oil from the northern countries was al- 
ways found to contain a greater percentage of stearopten 
than that from southern countries. In assaying the oil 
for ordinary purposes of perfumery, it is necessary to 
take out all the stearopten, and if it contains 40 or 50 per 
cent the loss is great. 

The ** French" oil is stated to be the only pure oil 
found on the market. This is oil of rose made in the 
Kizanlik district, and, having its first market in France, 
the French take their choice of this oil. The French also 
make an oil which, while claimed to be free from adul- 
terant, was foimd to be quite high in stearopten, and, like 
certain of the German oils, was adulterated with oil of 
rose geranium and pelargonium. 

The oil is not adulterated in this country, but by the 
manufacturers abroad, who distil the adulterant with it. 
The chief adulterant is oil of copaiba, which could not 
be distinguished by odor. Gingergrass was the oldest 
adulterant used. The oil was also adulterated in the 
Turkish districts where it was produced, and it was only 
by having agents on the spot and using extreme care 
that the dealers could prevent this. 

** UtiUzation of the Soda Products of Kentucky " was 
the title of a paper presented by Dr. Burnham, in which 
he described the appliances used in the working of the 
product, its increasing value, and the extent in which it 
was found in the Kentucky deposits. 

Mr. Whelpley presented a paper on *'The Preparation 
of Syrup of Tolu," by B. Traverse, of Say brook, 111. 

The MS. copies of papers on ** Economy in the Prepara- 
tion of Iodoform" and ** A. Pharmaceutical Test of Iodo- 
form," by Mr. S. R. Boyce, were presented and not recwi, 
being referred to the Publication. Committee. 

Mr. Maisch presented a paper on '*The Ethereal Oil ot 
Poly gala." 

Mr. F. A. Thompson presented a i»per entitled '* What 
are the Medicinal Qualities and Purity of Terebene in the 
Commercial Article ? " 

A paper entitled " On the Emetine Valuation of Fluid 
Extract of Ipecac " was presented by Mr. W. Simonson. 

Fourth Session, Thursday Afternoon, September 11th, 
— The fourth meeting of the Section on Scientific Papers 
was called to order at 4 p.m. on Thursday. 

Mr. T. M. Connor presented and read a paper entitled 
** Pharmacists as Food Inspectors." 

Dr. H. H. Rusbythen read a paper on**Cascara Sa- 
grada and its Allies," accompanied by an exhibition of 
the barks, leaves, etc. , of the species. This paper was very 
favorably commented on by several members present. 
The author announced that its publication without illus- 
trations would be practically useless. He announced that 
the cuts would soon be available, and the paper could 
then be published by anybody desiring to do so. 

A short paper on ** The Preparation of Citrate of Mag- 
nesia," by Mr. Stevens, of Brooklyn, was read. 

Papers entitled '*The Florida Phosphate Fields," by H. 
Robinson, M.D., and ** AUotropy of Silicon," by Henry O. 
Cushman, were presented without reading. 

The new officers of the section were then installed. 
Secretary Hallberg, in acknowledging the honor of elec- 
tion, stated that Prof. Patch, the newly-elected chairman, 
who was absent, had requested him to name the following 
committee for the section during the year, to confer with 
members with reference to receiving papers and queries 
for discussion in the section : 

New York, Dr. Ekjcles and Mr. De Forrest ; Baltimore, 
Mesars. Dohme and Cushman; St. Louis, Messrs. Whelp- 
ley and Good; New Orleans, A. L. Metz; Wisconsin, 
Adam Conrad ; Cincinnati, Messrs. Lloyd and Simonson ; 
Boston, C. R. Botell; and as associate of the committee, 
J. R. Tucker, of Boston. 

Mr. Maisch moved a vote of thanks be tendered the re- 
tiring officers for the satisfactory manner in which they 
had conducted the business of the section during the past 
year, which was seconded, and carried unanimously. 

The section then adjourned. 

The Section on Pharmaceutical Education and Legisla- 
tion convened on Thursday evening at 8.30. 

Some papers not presented at the Scientific Section 
were distributed at this session, viz. : 

** Pseudotsuga Douglasii, Carri^re, as a Substitute for 
Quercus Suber," by A. O. Ingalls. 

*' What Amount of Sand is Present in Commercial Asa- 
foetida?" by W. A. Puckner. 

Prof. N. M. Whelpley presented a paper entitled •* Sy- 
nopsis of a Course in Microscopy for Pharmacists." 

The section then adjourned. 



Fifth General Session, Friday Morning, September 12th. 

The convention was called to order at 10 a.m. 

The minutes of the last general session were read, and 
on motion approved. 

Mr. Alexander presented a supplementary report of the 
Committee on Nominations, placing in nomination Mr. A. 
K. FinJay, of New Orleans, as localsecretary of the Asso- 
ciation. 

On motion the report was adopted, and the secretary 
instructed to cast the vote of the Association for the elec- 
tion of Mr. Finlay. 

Mr. Sheppard made a motion that the local secretary be 
empowered to make ail preparations for the next annual 
meeting, with authority to appoint his associates on the 
committee, which was seconded and carried. 

Prof. Remington offered the following resolution: **i2e- 
solved, That a committee of five be appointed with power 
to act on and consider the resolutions of Prof. Oldber^ 
(contained at the end of his paper on the metric system), 
and to report what action this Association should take in 
endeavoring to secure the adoption of the metric system 
by the government," which was seconded and adopted. 

Mr. Hallberg offered the following resolution: '* Re- 
solved, That it is desirable that the International Pharma- 
ceutical Congress may meet in Chicago in 1893; that a 
committee be appointed to report upon the matter at a 
future meeting, and that a hearty invitation be extended 
to the pharmacists of all countries." 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Canning announced that at the last session of the 
Commercial Section the following committee on that sec- 
tion was appointed: S. A. D. Sheppard, G^o. W. Voss, L. 
Myers Connor. Also the following committee to confer 
with tbe Proprietors' Association and the Nat. Wholesale 
Druggists* Association: W. S. Thompson, Washington; 
J. A. Millbum, Washington; D. M. R. Culbreth, Baltimore. 
And €ks a Committee on Mutual Insurance: Messrs. H. M. 
Whitnejr, Mass. ; L. ElieL Ind. ; Louis Dohme, Md. ; John 
Ingalls, Ga. ; and D. L. Haigh, Mo. 

The president then appointed Messrs. Alexander and 
Shinn a committee to wait on the new officers and con- 
duct them to tbe platform. 

Mr. Alexander, in introducing the new president, Mr. 
Albert B. Taylor, of Philadelphia, stated that he was one 
of the two surviving members of the first convention, 
which met in 1852, and might fairly be considered one of 
the fathers of the Association. 

Mr. Taylor, who was received with great applause, 
said : 

Gentlemen, Members of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association :— I find myself imable to express my feel- 
ings for your generous reception. I thank you most sin- 
cerely for your kindness in calling me to preside over 
vour deliberations, and can truly say that I esteem it the 
highest honor I have ever received. I am proud to say 
that I have been a member of this Association from its 
formation in 1852 to the present time, and have always 
taken a warm interest in its success and advancement. 
I have always been willing to contribute my small share 
to the common stock, and, while accepting this high and 
honorable duty, I do so with great diffidence. I promise 
you, however, that I will use my best endeavors to facili- 
tate the business and advance the interests of this Asso- 
ciation. 

Messrs. Stevens, vice-president ; C. E. Dohme, second 
vice-president ; and J. M. Good, third vice-president, 
were next installed, and responded briefiy, thanking the 
Association for the honor conferred. 

Mr. Alexander, in speaking of the re-election of Perma- 
nent Secretary Maisch, said that it was unnecessary to 
introduce him. 

Mr. Maisch : I think, Mr. President and Gentlemen, 
that it was at your meeting in the year 1857 that I first 
attended a convention of this Association. I was then a 
younger man than I am at the present time. They put 
me to work at once in various directions, and finally, in 
1865, selected me, in Boston, as permanent secretary. I 
have held that place ever since. Notwithstanding the 
rejection of my recent resignation by this Association, I 
assure you that I will discharge the duties of the office 
with the same fidelity that I have done in tbe past. 

Mr. S. A. D. Sheppard, as treasurer, was introduced, 
and in thanking the Association for his re-election, spoke 
of the very satisfactory condition of the^finances oi the 
organization, remarking that one of the most gratifying 
features was the membership fund, which showed that a 
majority of the members had already paid the dues for 
1890. 

Mr. Finlay, elected as local secretary for New Orleans, 
being introduced, said : I thank you for this evidence of 
good- will extended to me, and can assure you that I will 
do everything I can to make the meeting of next year a 
success ; and having the best material to work upon, I 
know that the conclusion of the Association will be, after 
having visited our city, that it was good to be there. I 
can guarantee you a warm welcome. 

Mr. Eliel : I would suggest that the secretary does not 
make our reception there auite too warm (laughter). 

Prof. Remington read the following communication 
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from the president of the Section of Pharmacy of the 
American Medical Association : 

*' In conformity with the action of the American Medi- 
cal Association at Nashville, your Association is invited 
to send delcKates to attend the meeting at Washington 
in 1891. I hope that your Association will be able to 
send twenty-five or thirty members, who will all promise 
to contribute to the proceedings of this new section, and 
make it a great success.*^ 

He offered the following resolution: 

Resolved^ That in response to the invitation of the 
president of the Section of Materia Medica of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, there be appointed by the presi- 
dent of this Association twenty-five members, who shall 
serve as delegates to that section at its next meeting 
at Washington in 1891. 

Mr. Haigh inquired whether the representation from 
the American Pharmaceutical Association would prevent 
delegates attending from the State Associations, as these 
organizations had expected to send representatives to 
that association. 

Prof. Bemington replied that he was imable to state at 
the time whether the president of the section had the 
power to invite delegates from the State Associations, 
but he would, at an early date, confer with him, and, if 
he were at liberty to do so, he would recommend that the 
secretaries of the State Pharmaceutical Associations be 
addressed and invited to send delegates to the meeting of 
the American Medical Association. 

On motion of Mr. Bedford it was provided that the 
committee appointed have power to fill any vacancies 
occurring in their number. 

Mr. Simon moved that, as a committee of five had al- 
ready been appointed to attend the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, twenty additional names be 
added to that number as the proposed committee, which 
motion was seconded and carried, and Prof. Remington's 
resolution adopted. 

Mr. Good moved a vote of thanks be tendered the local 
secretary and Committee of Arrangements for their excel- 
lent work in providing for the entertainment of the As- 
sociation, to the members in Virginia, and to Lieut. -Col. 
Frank, of Fortress Monroe, which was seconded and car- 
ried. 

Mr. Diehl was introduced, and thanked the Association 
for his re-election as reporter on the progress of phar- 
macy. 

On motion of Mr. Markoe, a vote of thanks was ten- 
dered the retiring officers of the Association for their 
valuable services during the past year. 

The minutes of the last session were then read and ap- 
proved. 

Prof. Remington moved that^ inasmuch as the Associa- 
tion was not informed of the time of the meeting of the 
American Medical Association, and as it was important 
that a strong representation should attend such meet- 
ing, which would decrease the attendance at the next 
convention if the dates of meeting were the same, power 
be given the council to change the time of meeting 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association in the 
event of a clcushing of dates, which was seconded and 
carried. 

On motion of Mr. Ebert, the Association then ad- 
journed, to meet in the city of New Orleans on the first 
Monday in May, 1891, unless the council orders other- 
wise. 



SECTION ON COMMERCIAL INTERESTS. 

First Session^ Tuesday Afternoon, September 9<^.— Mr. 
Eliel, chairman of the section, called the meeting to order 
and delivered his annual address. In it he deprecated 
all attempts toward repealing the U. S. revenue tax. 

Regarding the rapid growth of the so-called proprie- 
tary pharmaceuticals, he denounced such as a detriment 
to pharmacy, and recommended that a committee be sent 
to the American Medical Association to ask them to co- 
operate and assist in checking the evil. 

Regarding cutting in prices, the recommendation was 
made that a committee he appointed to confer with the 
Wholesale Druggists* Association and Proprietors' A»3o- 
ciation, and endeavor to put a stop to it. 

On motion the address wob received and referred to a 
committee, on which the chair appointed Messrs. Eckf ord, 
Nattans, and Canning. 

The secretary of the section (Mr. Smith) read his annual 
report, in which he referred especiallv to the matter of 
shorter hours, and urged the action of the meeting upon 
the subject. 

He referred to the Minneapolis and Ramsaj Countv 
Associations' joint address (issued some time since) deal- 
ing with rate cutting, and the selling of pharmacy goods 
by other than drug stores at cost, recommending a system 
of boycotting to check it. 

Mr. Seabury : At the time we had the Campion fight 
there were lots of men in that plan that were dishonest, 
and when I discovered that I withdrew, and kept on my 
own special plan, as I always propose to do. when you 
talk aoout cutting, ^ou may sit here until you are black 
in the face. You will never be able to do anything with 



the manufacturers or anybody that puts up perfected 
packages that can be sold to any one, until you stand to- 
gether like a Roman phalanx— manufacturer, proprietor, 
and retailer— and each for himself, and act honestly by 
each other. Heroic treatment should be tried. When a 
cutter comes into a town, let the local trade unite, and 
when he cuts, meet cut by cut until he gets tired of it, 
and that will remedy the matter. 

Mr. Nattans : Isn't it a fact that at that time it was not 
the retailer who was at the bottom of the failure of the 
Campion plan ? I took an active interest in that matter, 
and remember distinctlythat it was the wholesaler, and in 
the very city of New York that the whole thing was 
knocked in the head. I think it might have been success- 
ful but for the wholesaler. 

The Chairman : We have a communication from the 
secretary of the Manufacturing Proprietors' Association 
on this very subject, in response to a letter which was 
written by the chairman of this section. In it he says : 
**It has been my privilege to witness for several years 
the working of the several plans which have been sug- 
gested for the prevention of cutting of prices of proprie- 
tary goods, and the many obstacles which have prevented 
them from successfully working. It is admitted that a 
great majority of the proprietors and jobbers would be 
willing to adopt any practical scheme which would result 
in driving the aggressive advertising department house 
out of the drug business." 

Unless there is any objection, this communication wiU 
be referred to the S€une committee as that to which the 
report of the Minnesota Associations has been referred. 

Mr. Manning : Unless we can devise some plan wherein 
the proprietor, retailer, and jobber will work unitedly, we 
shall do nothing. There is no doubt in my mind that if 
the Campion plan had had the united support of all three 
it would have been in existence to-day, and would have 
been a complete success. I think the dealers themselves 
helped largely to down it. The time seems to have come 
when the three interests can unite and some definite ac- 
tion be taken. 

Mr. Canning : I want to say, as one of the committee 
appointed on this matter, that at present I see no possible 
way for this committee to bring in any practiced plan for 
its remedy. Papers and resolutions may be handed tons, 
but, so far as I am concerned, no practical plan ccm be de- 
vised. 

Further, while I agree with many of the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the resolution of the Ramsay County Associa- 
tion, I do not approve of the spirit of boycott it expresses, 
and there is the objection tnat they simply say to the 
proprietor, * * You must keep your goods from the cutter. ' * 
That is easier said than done. How is the proprietor to 
keep his goods from the cutter when he himself does 
not sell them ? There are many proprietors to-day who 
will not sell their goods to cutters, but the goods get into 
their hands through a middle source. Therefore, I say, 
to succeed in preventing it, united action must be had. 
Now, I would suggest a conference on the subject between 
all three organizations— the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, the National Wholesale Druggists' Associa- 
tion, and the Proprietors' Association— so that some prac- 
tical plan may be provided. The individual action oi one 
interest alone will accomplish nothing, for that has been 
tried and has failed. 

Mr. Main : As one of the representatives of the National 
Wholesale Druggists' Association, I would say that it 
seems to me that the solution of this difficulty bes in the 
direction outlined by Mr. Canning. There are proprietors 
in this Association, and also jobbing druggists, who re- 
fuse to sell to cutters. The great trouble, as Mr. Seabury 
says, is that the retailers of the United States are not 
united, and without unanimity nothing can be done. 
What Mr. Canning has said of the Campion plan is also 
true. It was not until the proprietors discovered that 
the retail men were supplying the jobbers in New York 
City and elsewhere that they abandoned the scheme, after 
wasting much money and incurring great ill-will through 
the trial they had made of it. 

In regard to the address of the Ramsay County Asso- 
ciation, I want to say that I know of one or two instances 
. where associations have called the attention of various 
proprietors to the fact that their eoods were in the hands 
of cutters, and in some instances have named the jobbers 
through whom they supposed supplies had been obtained. 
In each instance the proprietors nave corresponded with 
the jobbers, and received the assurance in many cases 
that no more of such goods would be sold, and that future 
orders would be declined. 

Mr. Nattans : There are instances where the proprietor 
can control his goods outside of the drug trade. One is 
the Earl Sc Wilson Co., manufacturers of cuffs and col- 
lars, which cannot be bought in any store for less than 
the prices dictated by the proprietor. It is strange that 
the retail druggist cannot oe so protected. 

Mr. Say re : I would like to ask Mr. Seabury whether he 
knows of any instances where the heroic treatment he 
recommends has been successful. 

Mr. Seabury : I know of one, in Bethlehem, Pa., where 
thev tried it; also in Chicago, I believe. Perhaps Mr. 
Hauberg can enlighten us as to that. 
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Mr. Hallberg : The only plan that has been in effect in 
Chicago is for every dealer to join hands and fight the 
cutter and hold up prices. After doing that, in three 
years oae cutter died, one was closed up by the sheriff 
after having tun three stores, and one had to take out a 
five hundred dollar saloon license because he sold liquor 
after midnight. 

Mr. Sayre : How are they succeeding in Atlantic City 
at this time ? 

Mr. Seabury : We have been asked not to sell to cer- 
tain people there, and have agreed not to do so. 

Mr. Eliel : I had the hoaor to represent this Association 
at the meeting of the National Wholesale Druggists' As- 
sociation, but did not receive great encouragement from 
that body. The only thing they said was, **Help your- 
selves, and then we will have to help you." The presi- 
dent of the National Proprietors' Association said : ** The 
American Pharmaceutical Association is a representative 
body. You have some forty associations in the various 
States. Let them take united action, and send in either 
a petition or else representatives to our meetings author- 
ized to speak for the associations as well as the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, and we will comply with 
whatever reasonable requests may be made." I think it 
can be done by united action, and that it lies within our 
own hands to prevent cutting, if we ask the proprietors 
to shut off the supplies. There is no speculation in pro- 
prietary goods. The price is the same the year round. 
Why can't we cut off the cutters ? It is the rebate they 
obtain which enables them to be cutters. Cut off that, 
and the cutter will cease to exist. I would like to hear 
from Mr. Hallberg how the Chicago plan originated, and 
how it has worked, 

Mr. Hallberg: I am unable to sa^ whether this plan 
contains the germ of preventing cutting of prices, but it 
does enable any one who participates in the scheme to buy 
goods at the very lowest figure. It is simply a co-opera- 
tive plan. It was put in operation about two and a half 
years ago. Ten proprietors, representing fifteen stores, 
formed an association, and one man does the buying. 
Weekly or serai-monthly meetings are held in order to 
make up lists of goods that are required of such staple 
proprietary articles as they sell pretty largely, and so ob- 
tain the best discounts. The buyer receives and dis- 
tributes the goods. The cost of distribution on this plan 
will not exceed 2 per cent, and, as an average discount of 
10 per cent is secured thereby, a net profit of 8 per cent is 
obtained. The scheme has worked so well in the two years 
and a half that it was finally extended to take in about 
thirty-five stores. Now a difficulty arises that, while it 
was possible for one man to buy and distribute for ten 
stores, it is impossible where thirty-five stores are con- 
cerned. A plan will shortly be perfected by which this 
may be accomplished. The great merit of the scheme is 
that the druggist is enabled to buy his goods as cheaply as 
possible. Another advantage is that, it a party has a 
large quantity of cigars for sale, for instance, at a very 
low price, an organization like this can purchase the lot. 
The organization has often bought as much as twenty 
thousand cigars, thereby saving 50 per cent. Another 
feature is that this association has undertaken to manu- 
facture its own proprietary goods. They have now a list 
of about a dozen preparations, among which are a blood 
purifier, cough syrup, blackberry balsam, liver pills. 
They have even invested $260^000 in soap mills for the 
purpose of manufacturing a Ime of soaps of their own, 
which proved profitable, I presume. 

An extension of the association is contemplated which 
will finally embrace the larger number of Chicago drug- 
gists, each one handling the association's preparations, 
which will finally take in all the preparations required to 
supply the ordinary wants of the commimity in the way 
of domestic remedies, and a great demand will un- 
doubtedly be created for these goods. Of course, they 
are to be made by members of the company under the 
supervision directly of the members of the company. 
They will bear the label of the company on them, and of 
course every package will be provided upon a regular, 
first-class proprietary medicine plan, with a circular giv- 
ing information as to what other proprietary articles this 
company prepares. This worked, as far as it has been at- • 
tempted, quite well. 

Oi course, these goods will be absolutely under the con- 
trol of the association, so that not a dollar's worth of 
them will go into the hands of any one who would be 
liable to cut. There is also, of course, a much greater 
profit in such proprietary goods than in any others. It 
IS intended to extend tms plan not only in the city of 
Chicago, but through the State of Illinois, and even 
beyond that in course of time. 

Mr. Williams: Mr. Eliel has stated that the rebate plan 
is the cause of the cutting. He is mistaken, I think ; for 
before the rebate plan was ever heard of, cutting existed 
in the United States. It is impossible to organize the 
whole trade of the country. By the failure of the Cam- 
pion plan it has been shown that such extensive organi- 
zation will not succeed. The best plan I have yet beard 
of is that described by Mr. Hallberg, which is in opera- 
tion in Chicago. Try and adopt such a plan locally and 
it will soon put an end to the trouble. 



Mr. Nattans: I spoke of Earl & Wilson's ^oods just now. 
By their plan no such trouble is occasioned. They do not 
sell to the jobbers. They sell only to the men that sell to 
the consumer, and you cannot buy the goods if you sell 
under their regular retail rate. 

Mr. Ebert: Mr. Hall berg has failed to give the real basis 
on which the druggists of Chicago are protected against 
cutters. The way it was done was this: A few men in 
one ward came together and said: ** We in this ward will 
not sell goods for less than their market value or regular 
retail value," and they adhered to it. They were the 
nucleus. The movement spread over the city till nearly 
all the principal druggists m the city united and formed 
the Chicago Retail Druggists' Association. There are 
thirty four wards in Chicago. Each ward came together 
and formed a central organization, framed a constitution 
and by-laws, elected a president, secretary, and trea- 
surer, and a board of three directors; the dues were fixed 
at one dollar a year. Every ward was organized in this 
way. They were united with the central organization, to 
which the ward associations have the privilege of sending 
one delegate each. That organization meets once a year. 
The ward organizations meet once a month. This organi- 
zation was effected some four years ago. and to-day tnere 
is not a cutter in Chicago outside or the department 
stores. According to our arrangement, any complaint 
as to rate cutting is made Jby the aggrieved party to the 
ward committee of three appointed for that purpose. 
They investigate, and take measures to prevent it if neces- 
sary. If another party in an adjacent ward causes the 
trouble, complaint is made to the directors of the com- 
plainant's ward, who notify the directors of the offender's 
ward. 

Mr. Seabury: One great trouble is that, although the 
druggist may sell as cheap as the department stores, peo- 
ple will not go to him as they do to such stores, as they 
have an idea that they can got better bargains. Some- 
times an article is advertised for sale by the department 
stores which they do not keep, merely for the purpose of 
attracting the customer, and when the article is asked for 
another is offered in its place. 

It was here moved that the question be referred to the 
Committee on Chairman's Address, which was seconded 
and carried. 

The section then adjourned. 

Second Session^ Tuesday Evening ^ September 9th.— 
The section was called to order at 8:30 p.m., the chair- 
man, Mr. Eliel, presiding. 

The following nominations of officers of the section for 
the ensuing year were made : 

For President— H,, J. Canning, of Boston. 

Mr. Redsecker moved that the nominations be closed, 
and that Mr. Canning be elected by acclamation, which 
was seconded and carried. 

For Secretary— W, M. Dewoody. 

On motion of Mr. Whelpley, the nominations for secre- 
tary were closed, and Mr. Dewoody elected by acclama- 
tion. 

Remarks on subjects of interest to the section being 
invited by the chairman, Mr. Ebert said: 

One of the causes of the small attendance at State Asso- 
ciation meetings is due to the fact that, instead of dis- 
cussing practical subjects of value to the retail druggist, 
and by combining certain social features which would 
make the meetings attractive, the time is consumed in 
reading long-winded scientific papers, which are usually 
buried in the proceedings and forgotten. 

Mr. James (of St. Louis): I agree entirely with the 
views expressed by Mr. Ebert. This matter of scientific 
papers is killing the State Associations. I instance the 
Missouri State Association, whose meeting I attended re- 
cently. Four hundred members were present on that oc- 
casion with their wives and families. Whenever scien- 
tific papers were read the audience would thin out, 
leaving some twenty members sitting there posing as 
scientists. The rest were enjoying the only holiday in 
the year which they got. The papers, as Mr. Ebert says, 
will be printed in the proceedings; if any one is interested 
in them, they will be found there. Therefore the social 
and business features should be the principal aim of these 
associations, for the purpose of rendering them popular 
and making them a lasting success. 

Mr. Finlay: I cannot agree with the sentiment that 
the scientific features of such meetings should be sub- 
ordinate to the social. No practical good can be accom- 
plished by simply meeting for social pleasures. All 
civilization has been advanced by science and scientific 
discovery ; and so with the advancement of pharmaceu- 
tical associations. If you throw aside their scientific 
aspect, I predict their death. 

Mr. Hurty here offered the following report of the com- 
mittee appointed to consider the chairman's address : 

Your committee to report on the chairman *s address beg 
leave to report as follows: As to the first suggestion, of a 
conference with the American Medical Association on tne 
prescribing of pharmaceutical preparations, the comtniy' 
tee suggests that the best results may be reached by indi" 
vidual work, and it is suggested, with deference to the 
opinion of the chairman, that it is the opinion of the com- 
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mittee for the simple reason that we have tried several 
times to have similar conferences with the medical fra- 
ternity and have invariably met with unsatisfactory re- 
sults. More can be done by individual work. The phar- 
macist can do more in his own neighborhood, with his 
own physicians, than by attending conferences which 
would amouQt to nothing. 

The committee recommends, as to cutting of prices of 
patent medicines, that a conference be held with a dele- 
gation of the National Wholesale Druggists' Association 
€md the Proprietors' Association, and that a committee of 
three be appointed to represent this Association at such 
conference. 

The committee agrees with the recommendation of the 
chairman relating to mutual insurance, and recommends 
that a committee of five be appointed to brin^ forward a 
feasible plan to be submitted at the next meeting 
On motion the report was received for consideration. 
Mr. Mclntyre : I think that the committee has not 
perhaps given the first section mature consideration. We 
have succeeded in getting the American Medical Associa- 
tion to listen to us, and in the Pennsylvania Pharmaceu- 
tical Association I know that the committees having this 
matter in char^ have been largely guided in the hope 
that this Association would take some action looking m 
the direction of getting a more definite view of what the 
medical i>eople consider as medicine. It is felt that the 
law has given a standing to ideas in regard to the prac- 
tice of medicine which are entirely opposite to each 
other, and that the continual supplementing of one class 
of medicine bv others leads to confusion. In the strength 
of tinctures, for instance, of many manufacturers, there 
is a variation when a new one is introduced by any one 
firm, and a physician prescribing such a tincture may 
fail in getting the results he desires. 

Mir. Eliel: In regard to the first item, as to checking 
the use of the so-called pharmaceutical preparations, I 
would say that in some cases the formula is whispered 
into the ear of the doctor, but put on the package in a 
way that no pharmacist can put it up. 

Mr. James : As a member of this Association and a 
practising physician. I think Mr. Mclntyre's words are en- 
titled to weight. I know that physicians are more and 
more inclined to listen to the advice of druggists, and 
I know also that there is a growing disposition for con- 
ferences for an understanding with them. 

Mr. Redsecker: I have had some experience in the mat- 
ter under discussion. I have taken to fighting not only 
patent medicines, but more particularly those prepara- 
tions that are alluded to here. I mean to say that we 
can make just as good preparations as those of the manu- 
facturing pharmacists, and the result has been that we 
have driven out of the market, as far as we are individu- 
ally concerned, Bromidia and Listerine, and Fellows' 
Syrup of Hynopbosphites, and others which we make 
ourselves ana the physicians prescribe. We make an 
emulsion of cod-liver oil ourselves, and physicians in our 
city prescribe Ross' Cod-Liver Oil Emiusion, because 
our firm is Ross & Co. Some time since I received a for- 
mula from a friend which had been published in the 
Druggists' Circular ^ and I call it **Bromadine," and now 
the physicians who were prescribing Bromiaia, having 
been sampled with it (as they are by the other fellows), 
are now prescribing Bromadine. The result is, we sell 
hardly four ounces of Bromidia in a year, because they 
prescribe Bromadine. 

Mr. James: You have found rfo disposition on the part 
of physicians to antagonize that ? * 

Mr. Redsecker : None whatever ; they fall right in with 
us. 

Mr. Alexander: While I think it is a very good thing to 
fight the fire as Mr. Redsecker has done, doesn't such a 
procedure increase the number of patent medicines ? 
Does he give his neighbors his formula, so that when a 
physician prescribes his preparation he can have it put 
up at any store in his place? 

Mr. Redsecker: I should state that we use the formulae 
of the American Formulary. I have given the for- 
mulae of a number of our preparations that were not 
published, to inquirers. The formula of Bromadine, as I 
explained, was published in the Druggists' Circular, 

Mr. James: I wish to emphasize my statement that 
there is not among physicians that antipathy to learning 
that most druggists seem to think there is. The great 
trouble is that the matter of the National Formulary has 
not been properly brought before them. The only prac- 
tical effort to get them acauainted with this, I believe, 
has been made by Prof. Hallberg, of Chicago. I believe 
when the matter is properly presented they will be glad 
to avail themselves of its advantages. 

Mr. Mclntyre: A thought that has not been expressed 
yet is this: My idea is that while we have a Pharmaco- 
pceia and a National Formulary, and have all been taught 
materia medica, pharmacy, and chemistry, very few of 
us have been taught therapeutics, and therefore I hardly 
think we are competent to deal with this matter in some 
respects. A good idea would be to tnduce the American 
Mediccd Association to appoint a man like Mr. Diehl to 
tckkethe position of supplying a complete system of medi- 
cines for the medical profession. 



On motion of Mr. Nattans the recommendation (first) 
of the report was adopted. 
The secretary read the second section of the report. 
Mr. Seabury : We spent a great deal of time this after- 
noon on the question of how to put a stop to cutting, and 
the various questions which entered into its prevention. 
We have a gentleman here to-night who has been en- 
gaged in that work in an adjoining territory, namely. 
Canada. I have pleasure in introducing Mr. Clark, or 
Ontario, Can., president of the college in that province, 
who is a delegate here. 

Mr. Clark: I was very much interested in the remarks 
that were made iJy Mr. Hallberg and one or two other 
gentlemen. There was a ffood deal of practical informa- 
tion given to the section by this gentleman. I also ap- 
prove strongly of the remarks made by Mr. Ebert. In 
our city we suffered from rate cutting until about 1884, 
when business had become so demoralized that wewere 
forced to form a local organization, which we did in such 
a way that it would stick. We prepared a constitution 
and by-laws that took in every man except the one who 
wanted to take advantage of his neighbor : in six 
months he was glad to come before the association and 
agree to live up to its requirements. From this one or- 
ganization we nave now ten in the province. We meet 
once a month and have a regular form of business. We 
do not forget the social side. We meet in general session 
once a year. We do our utmost to create a spirit of har- 
mony among neighbors in trade, and with very great 
success. In an association where members are suspicious 
of each other no good can be accomplished. You cannot 
do this in an organization of twenty or thirty thousand 
druggists, but you can do it in small organizations where 
interests are identical. Local interests differ, and each 
requires its special treatment. 

On one occasion a manufacturer of proprietary goods 
cut rates, and on being requested by tne association to 
end it and prevent his goods getting into the hands of 
rate cutters, intimated that he would run his business to 
suit himself. Thereupon he started sending out circu- 
lars offering these low rates. Unanimous action was 
taken, and whenever his goods were inquired for at the 
druggists* the customer was informed that they were not 
to be had, they were not recommended. The result was, 
his trakde dropped off to such an extent that he became 
willing to do the right thing and come to our terms. 

Our association has also had another beneficial effect 
in the matter of legislation. We found in 1881 that it 
took nine years to get an amendment to the pharmacy 
law passed by our Parliament. In 1889 an amendment 
was proposed and passed in six months, owing to our 
strong representation. 

Mr. Nattans moved the adoption of the third recom- 
mendation, which was seconded and carried. 

On further motion the report was adopted as a whole. 

Mr. Eliel here introduced the new chairman of the sec- 
tion, after thanking the section for the assistance ren- 
dered him during the past year. 

Mr. Canning, after thanking the section for the honor 
of election, said that he hoped during the coming year 
some feasible plan for preventing rate cutting would be 
devised, but he was of tne opinion that only united action 
on the part of the three mterests represented by the 
manufacturer, jobber, and retailer would secure this end. 

Mr. Redsecker moved a vote of thanks be tendered the 
retiring chairman of the section. (Seconded and carried. ) 

Mr. Seabury moved that the section adjourn to meet 
in New Orleans the first Monday in May, 1891, which was 
seconded and carried. 

The section then adjourned sine die. 

Aristol in Oz»na. 

Iodide of thymol— or aristol, as it is called—is strongly 
recommended by Dr. Lowenstein, of Elberfeld, in ozaena. 

He gives in the Internationale klinische Rundschau 
several cases in which this remedy proved more effica- 
cious than any other. In one case the patient, who had 
Sreviously been treated with iodoform, would have been 
ischarged from his employment on account of the smell 
of the drug ; aristol was then employed with the most 
satisfactory results, the fetor vanishing, the ulcerations 
healing, and the scabby crusts ceasing to form. Dr. 
Lo wenstein makes use of insufflations, which answer very 
well, as aristol is a fine powder. 

He also paints ulcerated spots with a mixture of 1 part 
of aristol m 10 parts of fiexile collodion. 

It is necessary to keep aristol in a dark glass bottle, as 
it is easDy acted on by light. It may be remarked that it 
has a very slight but not unpleasant odor, and that it is 
remarkably cheap.— Lancet, and Therap. Oaz. 



Moses L. M. Feixotto, a well known pharmacist of 
New York City, died on Sept. 6th. He was for many 
years a trustee of the College of Pharmacy, and for some 
years its secretary. Only a few weeks afterwards, his 
brother, Benjamin F. Peixotto, formerly U. 9. Consul, 
f oUowea him in death. 
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The Ck>nBtitutional Obligation of Congress regarding 
Weights and Measures.* 

BT OSCAR OLDBERG. 

Thb weights and measures of the United States are in 
a wholly aDarchic condition. Tbey were inherited from 
Great Britain in our colonial period. We have no stand- 
ards provided by our own statutes. Tbe weightR and 
measures we use are governed in part by English law, in 
part by tradition, and in part by chance. Fixed stand- 
ards of weight and measure are as necessary as fixed 
monetary standards. 

If the monetary denominations of the United States 
were the English pound, shilling, and penny, instead of 
the dollar and cent; if we were coining sovereigns in- 
stead of eagles, it is scarcely possible that we would he 
content to permit the standards and denominations of 
our money of account to be governed, as our weights and 
measures are, by English law, or by tradition, or by 
chance. 

If the pound, shilling, and penny were our monetary 
units, we would have American laws declaring that the 
principal unit of our money of account shall be and shall 
ne denominated a *' pound''; that the pound, and tbe 
value of the pound, shall be a fixed amount by weight of 
coin gold or silver of prescribed degree of fineness; and 
that the shilling and the penny shall, respectively, be 
and represent certain aliquot parts of the value of tbe 
pound. We would go further. Our statutes would pre- 
scribe the manner in which our coin shall be minted, fix- 
ing the composition, weight, and limits of deviation in 
the weight, of each coin, and determining the extent to 
which ea<!h kind of coin shall be a legal tender of pay- 
ment. 

It is a matter of the highest importance to the credit 
and prosperity of the people that our money shall have a 
fixed value, which must, therefore, be prescribed and 
regulated by law, and not by any foreign law, since for- 
eign law is not law to us, but by our own law. 

Every civilized country has a legalized currency. 

Next to money, and most intimately related to it, come 
the weights and measures. We cannot say that all civil- 
ized nations have laws establishing fixed standards and 
denominations of weight and measure, for, unfortu- 
nately, there is one exception, and one only. That excep- 
tion is the proud American nation. 

And yet, so important is this question of uniformity in 
the weights and measures in use among the people that 
the power to establish fixed standards for them was ex- 
pressbr conferred upon Congress by the Constitution of 
the United States. Section 8 of article i. of that in- 
strument, in enumerating the special powers expressly 
reserved for Congress, places the power to establish fixed 
standards of weights and measures next after the vital 
powers to lay and collect taxes for the support of the na- 
tional government, to borrow money on the credit of the 
United States, to regulate commerce, to provide a uni- 
form rule of naturalization, and to coin money. 

While other nations have not only provided uniform 
metrological values for themselves, but also steadily and 
consistently co-operated toward the ultimate establish- 
ment of a universal system, the Congress of the United 
States has not even exercised its constitutional power, 
or, rather, fulfilled its constitutional obligation, to estab- 
lish fixed standards of weight and measure for our own 
use. 

George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, James Madi- 
son, and John Quincy Adams gave this matter special at- 
tention, and repeatedly urged that the duty imposed by 
the Constitution be performed, but their appeals were 
fruitless. 

Our first President said in his first message : '^ Uniform- 
ity in the currency, weights, and measures of the United 
States is an object of great importance, and wDl, I am 
persuaded, be duly attended to.'' But a century has 
passed, and the matter has not been attended to. 

In his opening address to the first session of tbe Second 
Congress, Washington again said : ' ' A uniformity in t he 
weights and measures of the country is among the im- 
portant objects submitted to you by the Constitution, 
and, if it can be derived from a standard at once invari- 
able and universal, must be no less honorable to the pub- 
lic councils than conducive to the public convenience.'' 

Thomas Jefferson, while Secretary of State, prepared, 
at the request of Congress, several reports on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Jefferson had, as the representative of his 
country, resided in Paris during the ^eat Revolution. 
He was of course inspired by the nobler ideas of that stir- 
ring period, one of which was a universal language of 
weights, measures, and money, in perfect harmony with 
our arithmetic. About the 20th of May, 1790, he had 
finished a report containing the description of a new and 
decimal system of weights and measures constructed by 
himself, which was the first decimal system of weights 
and measures ever devised, and in every way as meri- 
torious as the metric system subsequently perfected in 
France. This report was submitted to the House of 

* Paper presented to the American Phannaceutical Afisociation at its an- 
nual meetmg at Old Point Comfort, Va. 



Representatives July 13th, 1790. One of the several 
special committees appointed by the House during the 
sessions of the First and Second Congresses to consider 
this important subject recommended the adoption of 
Jefferson's decimal system; but the report went over to 
the next Congress, was then sent to another special 
committee, and there the matter ended for the time 
being. 

Washington called the attention of Congress again to 
the importance of immediate legislation in this direction, 
and more committees were appointed. Meantime the 
metric system was adopted by France with the avowed 
purpose of finally securing, if possible, its adoption 
throughout the civilized world. On January 8th, 1795, 
the President sent to Congress a communication from the 
French Minister descriptive of the metric system emd ac- 
companied by copies of the provisional meter and kilo- 
gramme. The first session of the Fourth Congress re- 
ferred this communication, together with Mr. Jefferson's 
report, to another special committee, which reported April 
12th, 1796, by bill. That committee was decidedly in favor 
of some decimal system, hut could not decide between 
Jefferson^s system and the metric system, expressing 
preference for units of length and weight not materially 
differing from the existing foot and pound. Its report, 
however, practically favored Jefferson^s plan, and its bill 
provided for— the early introduction of some system t 
No, for the appointment of a commission to make ex- 
periments. This bill passed the House, hut on its third 
reading in the Senate was laid over until the next session 
and so lost. Afterwards more special committees were 
appointed, reports received, and nothing accomplished. 
Then the discussion of the subject ceased until after the 
war of 1812. 

President Madison, in his message of December 3d, 
1816, brought the matter before the national legislature 
as follows: '* Congress will call to mind that no adequate 
provision has yet been made for the uniformity of weights 
and measures contemplated by the Constitution. The 
great utility of a standard fixed in its nature, and found- 
ed on the easy rule of decimal proportions, is sufficiently 
obvious. It led the government at an early stage to pre- 
paratory steps for introducing it, and a completion of 
the work will be a iust title to the public gratitude.'* 
The Senate respondea to this earnest appeal, taking some 
further ** preparatory steps" by referring the subject 
once more to the Secretary of State for report. Two 
years passed. Then the House of Bepresentatives fol- 
lowed the example of the Senate. Another specicd com- 
mittee of the House was appointed, and in due course re- 
ported certain resolutions providing for the adoption of 
fixed standards, and for the appointment of a commis- 
sion to carry out the plans proposed, but this commission 
did not favor any new system. The resolutions were not 
adopted. 

On February 28d, 1821— thus on the anniversary of 
Washington's birth —an exhaustive report on the weights 
and measures was sent to Congress by John Quincy 
Adams, the Secretary of State. The whole subject was 
treated of in great detail, and the preparation of this re- 
port had required four years. At that time the metric 
system had not yet been adopted by any government ex- 
cept the French, and was far from popular among the 
French people. Nevertheless Mr. Adams concluded that 
** final and universal uniformity of weights and meas- 
ures is the common desideratum of all civilized nations," 
and that the universal establishment of the French sys- 
tem, although ** struggling for existence even in the 
country which gave it birth," would be a ''universal bless- 
ing," adding that " it would be worthy the dignity of the 
Congress of the United States to consult the opinions of 
all the civilized nations with whom they have a friendly 
intercourse, to ascertain, with the utmost attainable ac- 
curacy, the existing state of their respective weights and 
measures, to take up and pursue with steady, jjersever- 
ing, but always temperate and discreet exertions the 
idea conceived and thus far executed by France, and to 
co-operate with her to the final and universal estahlish- 
ment of her system." 

But while he thus looks forward to the ultimate adop- 
tion of the metric system all over the world, and recom- 
mends to 'the Congress of the United States to labor 
steadily and perse veringly for the accomplishment of 
that end, he at the same time urges Congress to proceed 
at once to ''such declaratory enactments and regulations 
as may secure a more perfect uniformity in the weights 
and measures now in use throughout the Union." 

Things have changed since then. The metric system 
is no longer struggling for existence; its universal estab- 
lishment is almost achieved. But Congress has failed to 
establish by law either the metric system or any other 
system of weights and measures in our country. The 
elaborate reports and recommendations of Jefferson and 
Adams have been forgotten. So far as concerns national 
legislation in regard to our weights and measures, the 
past century has been a century of hesitation, indiffer- 
ence, and failure. Yet the subject is more im^rtant to- 
day than it was a hundred years ago. Indeed, it becomes 
more important every day. Our nation and its industry 
and commerce are growing more rapidly than ever. 
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while the coxitvi^od state of our weights and measures 
continues. 

Instead of fixing the standards of weights and meas- 
ures, Congress bas evaded its duty and responsibility. 
Lacking the courage to decide between the jMst and the 
future, the old and the new, notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of any present legally established system, our na- 
tional legislators simply ^* resolved " that the Secretary 
of the Treasury furnish to the States and Territories the 
*' standard weights and measures^* they might need. 

In the absence of legalized standards the Secretary of 
the Treasurv adopted such provisional standards as 
seemed to him best. Thev were intended simply to fix 
and maintain the values of the denominations found to 
be in general use in the United States, until such time as 
Congress should see fit to pass the needed laws establish- 
ing a permanent svstem. 

The weights ana measures we use are assumed to be: 
the units of length legallv estabh'shed in Oreat Britain; 
the old wine measures and Winchester measures former- 
ly employed in England, but abolished by law sixty-four 
years ago in that country; the troy and avoiraupois 
weights ; and the old Bnglish medicinal weights and 
measures, which were discarded in England together 
with the wine and Winchester measures. 

The provisional standards adopted by the Treasury 
Department on the recommendation of Mr. Hassler, Su- 
perintendent of Weights and Measures, in 1889, for the 
construction of the *' standard weights and measures" 
to be furnished the respective States, are the following: 
A brass scale prepared by a Mr. Troughton, of London, 
for the Coast Survey of the United States, governs the 
standard measures of length; the Hassler gallon is the 
volume of 58,378.2 grains of distilled water at the tem- 
perature of 39.83** F., weighed in the air at 68* F., baro- 
meter at 30 inches; the Hassler bushel is the volume of 
543,391.89 grains of distilled water of the same tempera- 
ture and weighed under the same conditions as in the case 
of the liquid gallon ; the weights are standardised by **the 
standard troy pound of the Mint of the United States," to 
which we will tiave occasion to refer again. 

It is not improbM>le that the Troughton yard is identi- 
cal with the English yard ; and it is generally assumed 
that the Hassler gallon is identical with the discarded 
English wine gallon of 231 cubic inches, and the Hassler 
bumel with the discarded English Winchester bm^el of 
2,159.49 cubic inches, which assumption is probably not 
true. 

Means for the accurate determination of vahies are in- 
dispensable to science, industry, and commerce. Fixed 
standards of weight and measure are as important as a 
sound currency. They are not only "conducive to the 
public convenience," but necessary to the preservation of 
the public morals. Hence no civilized nation can afford to 
leave its weights and measures to tradition, usage, and in- 
ference. Money cannot be coined without reference to 
weight. Our statutes of necessity define the value of the 
dollar, or ^e dollar itself, by declaring that the weight 
of the gold coin or silver coin shall be a eertain fixed 
number of ' ' gratns" ; yet there is nothing in these statutes 
to define the weight of the grain itself I 

The United States has one prototype standard adopted 
by Congress— not to insure uniformity in our weights, 
but solely for the purpose of regulating our coinage, al- 
though the Treasury Department adopted it to be also a 
model for the construction of the stanaard weights. It is 
a bra«n copy of the British troy pound, procured in 1827, 
and used as the standard of weight by the Mint of the 
United States for forty-six years before it was adopted by 
law! The adoption ot this brass weight as the standard 
of weight by the Treasury Department in 1888 does not 
seem to have been regarded by Congress as sufficient, for 
in 1873 a law was enacted which now constitutes Section 
3548 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and 
reads : ' * For the purpose of securing a due conformity in 
weight of the coins of the United States, the brass troy 
pound procured by the Minister of the United States at 
London, in the year 1827, for the use of the Mint, and now 
in the custody of the Mint at Philadelphia, shall be the 
standard troy pound of the Mint of the United States, 
conformably to which the coinage thereof shall be regu- 
lated. " But the Statutes do not say how that Mint pound 
shall be subdivided, or fix the value of the ounce or of tiie 
grain in any manner; nor do they tell us what is meant 
bf a yard, foot, inch, bushel, gallon, quart, pint, 'or other 
denomination of measure, altnough the laws relating to 
imposts, postage, and other matters name several of these 
units. If Congress imposes a duty of so much per yard 
or per gallon, should it not also state what constitutes a 
yard or what the gallon is ? Or is English law, tradition, 
or usage to decide ? Since Congress did not regard the 
action of the Treasury Department as final in regard to 
the adoption of the standara troy pound, it cannot regard 
the action of that department final as to the adoption of 
^e other provisional standards ; and we learn about our 
denominations of weight and measure and their values, 
subdivisions, and multiples, not from our laws, but from 
our schoolmasters. 

The British troy pound is by British law divided into 
5,760 equal parts called grains; it is, therefore, assume 
that our troy pound is equally subdivided. 



" Should this brass weight which is denominated *^the 
standard troy pound of the Mint of the United States,^* 
be injured or lost, it is to be presumed that the Minister 
of the United States at Lonaon will be instructed once 
more to obtain a copy of the English standard troy pound 
by the courtesy of the government of Great Britain, in 
order that the American people may be enabled to resume 
the proper regulation of its coinage. It may happen, 
however, that we will never again be able to obtain a 
copy of the English standard troy pound, for the British 
nation is preparing to get rid of it. The British Standards 
Commission has recommended that troy weight be 
abolished, and it will undoubtedly be done, for Great 
Britain now has two kinds of weights, while it has but 
one kind of long measure and one kind of measure of ca- 
pacity. 

In the absence of the adoption by Congress of a com- 
plete and consistent code of laws establishing the neces- 
sary denominations and standards of weight and mea- 
sure, the respective States and Territories have legislated 
more or less freely on the subject, and thereby added to 
the confusion. It has been decided that ** the constitu- 
tional provision siving Congress the power ' to fix the 
standards of weights and measures' does not extinguish 
the riffht of the State over the same subject until Congress 
shall have exercised the power conferred'*^ (Brightly's Pur- 
don's Di^t of the Statutes of Pennsylvania). 

The following examnles are sufficient to illustrate the 
degree of care and intelligence with which such laws have 
be^ passed : 

The Revised Code of Maryland (art. xxxii.) says : 
'^ The standards for weights and measures of this State, 
except as otherwise provided in this article, shall he such 
as are used at the ciuiom house in the city of Baltimore" 

The statutes of Alabama (sec. 1217) say : "There is 
but one standard of measure of length and surface, one 
of weight, and one of capacity, throughout this State, 
which must be in conformity with the standard of mea- 
sure of length, surface, weight, and capacity established 
by Congress" ; but Congress has never established any 
standard except the Mint pound. 

The penal code of Arizona (sec. 862) says : ''A false 
weight or measure is one which does not conform to the 
standard established by the laws of the United States of 
America"; but the laws of the United States of America 
are silent on the subject. 

The same code of Aidzona says further : " In all sales 
of articles which are sold in commerce by avoirdupois 
weight, the seller must give the purchaser full weight at 
the rate of sixteen ounc^*^ to the pound, " This is the only 
place in which the law£ of Arizona intimate that there 
ought to be at least sixteen otmces in one pound avoirdu- 
pois; but it has nothing to say which affords any clue as 
to what constitutes either the pound or the ounce. 

The great State of New York passed a law in 1829* 
which forcibly illustrates what evils are possible while 
Congress neglects to exercise its constitutional power. 
The fbrst four sections of this law are as follows: 

''Sbo. 1. The unit or standard of measures of capacity, 
as well for liquids as for dry commodities not measured 
by heaped measures, from which all other measures of 
capacity shall be derived and ascertained, shall be the 
gallon" 

' * Sbo. 2. There shall continue to be two kinds of gallons," 
etc 

Section 8 creates and establishes a liquid gallon, the ca- 
pacity of which is the volume of 8 pounds of water at 
its maximum density; and Sec. 4 creates a dry gallon of 
such capacity as to contain 10 pounds of water at maxi- 
mum density. Both of these gallons differ from any other 
gallon ever used in any other part of the world. It is 
highly improbable that either ot these gallons was really 
ever used in New York; but upon this subject I have no 
information. 

That law remained in force (on paper f) until 1851. In 
that year the State of New York adopted *' the standards 
of weights and measures furnished by the United States. ^^ 
Nearly all the States have done likewise. But several of 
the States have described in their laws, as among the 
standards thus adopted, a wine gallon measure of "231 
cubic inches " and a naif -bushel measure' of *• 1,075.21* cubic 
inches." The actual standard measures received and 
adopted were of course in conformity with the Hassler 
standards, according to which a gallon is the volume of 
8 3389 pounds, and the bushel the volume of 77.6274 
pounds, of water. Even if it were whoUy true (and it is 
believed by experts nof to be strictly true) that 8.3389 
pounds of water measure 231 cubic inches, and 77.6274 
pounds 2,150.42 cubic inches, it will hardly do to try to 
regulate the specific weight of water by law. To regulate 
the capacity of the gallon by weight is practicable; it is 
also practicable to fix it by cubic measure; but certainly 
not by both methods simultaneously. It may as well be 
legislated that man's work shall be infallible. 

There is one " standard measure of capacity " in gene- 
ral use in the United States, which has been regulated (?) 
by law in the several States and Territories in such a 
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fashion that it is an open question whether it should not 
be regarded as a denomination of weight ratber than of 
volume. I refer to the much-abused bushel. We have al- 
ready referred to the fact that the Treasury Department 
regards the bushel as the volume of 77.6 pounds of water, 
while several of the States declare that it is 2,150.42 cubic 
inches. But the same States, and, in fact, nearly all 
States and Territories, have further passed laws fixing the 
contents of the bushel by weight of certain commodities, 
and their standards differ widely. A bushel of apples in 
Maine is 44 pounds, but in Wisconsin 57 pounds; a bush- 
el of barley in Louisiana is 32 pounds, but California law 
makes it 50 pounds; a bushel of buckwheat is 40 pounds 
in Dakota, but it takes 56 pounds of it to make a Ken- 
tucky bushel; a bushel of clover seed varies in different 
parts of the country from 45 to 64 pounds, oats from 26 
to 86 pounds, rye from 32 to 56 pounds, potatoes from 60 
to 60 pounds, and salt from 50 to 80 pounds. In Indiana a 
bushel of coal means 80 pounds ii the coal be mined 
within the State, but only 70 pounds if mined elsewhere. 
No further proof would seem to be needed that these com- 
modities should never be sold by the bushel, but always 
by the poimd. 

Several State laws also refer to ** heaped measures," 
which for obvious reasons should be entirely discarded. 

So great is the confusion concerning the weights and 
measures in use among us that such a book as Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary still informs us that New York 
has a bushel of the capacity of 80 pounds of water, and 
that a .pint in medicme is 12 ounces, although no such 
medicinal pint exists, while the two medicinal pints 
which do exist in England and the United States, being 
in dfiuly use, each containing 16 ounces (though not 
ounces of the same kind), are not mentioned in the book. 
Now let us see what weights and measures are used in 
other countries. 

Great Britain iises a disjointed system almost £is bad as 
ours, but all its denominations and standards are at least 
fixed by law. Russia also hets weights and measures of 
its own unlike those of any other coimtry. All the rest 
of the civilized world uses the metric system eocclusively. 

But, although the metric^ system is not compulsory in 
Great Britain and the United States, it is permitted by 
special enactments in both countries. 

By act of Congress approved July 28th, 1866, it was de- 
clared ** lawful throughout the United States of America 
to employ the weights and measures of the metric as- 
tern " (R. S., sec. 3569). The same law (R. S., sec. 3570) 
undertakes to fix the values of the respective metric 
unite, which are well understood throughout the civilized 
world, by stating their equivalents in terms of the weights 
and measures in common use, which are not understood. 
The whole world knows what a liter is, but nobody knows, 
except by tradition and usa^e, what an American quart 
is, dry or liquid. Yet Amencan law fixes the value of 
the liter by declaring it to be 0.908 dry quart or 1.0567 
liquid quarts. It would have been more to the purpose 
to fix the value of each auart in terms of the liter. 

On the da^ preceding t ne date of the executive approval 
of the permissive act of Julv 28th, 1866, Congress passed 
a joint resolution requiring the Secretary of the Treasury 
to furnish each State of the United States ''one set of the 
standard weights and measures of the metric system for 
the use of the States, respectively." As Congress did not 
provide for any material standards of the metric system 
to be used as types, I presume that the necessary copies 
of the French meter and kilogramme were procured from 
Paris through our State Department. All our States are 
probably by this time provided with the requisite standard 
weights and measures of the metric system. 

Under section 3880 of the Revised Statutes, the Post- 
master-General is required to ''furnish to the post ofSces 
of tha United States exchanging mails with foreign coun- 
tries, and to such other offices as he may deem expedient, 
postal balances denominated in grammes of the metric 
system, 15 Gm. of which shall be the equivalent, for pos- 
tal purposes, of i oz. avoirdupois, and so on in progres- 
sion." 

During the Forty-fifth and Forty-sixth Congresses, the 
Committee on Coinajge, Weights, and Measures of the 
House of Representatives gave the question of the intro- 
duction of a national system renewed attention. Reports 
were called for as usual, and as usual without any prac- 
tical result. Many purely imaginary and some real diffi- 
culties were urged against a change-^not against the 
metric system, but against change. One of these reports 
gravely asserts that "detrimental confusion" wouM re- 
sult from the adoption of the metric system, particularly 
in the commercial relations of this country ''with Great 
Britain and other countries where the system of weights 
and measures is the same as that of the United States." 
But the avoirdupois weight and the measures of length 
are the only weights and measures in use in both coun- 
tries; their measures of capacity are not the same; and 
no other country uses any of the weights or measures 
of either England or America. The United States tocik. 
part in the formation of the International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures established by the International 
Metric Convention held at Paris May 20th, 1875. The ob- 
ject of that Bureau is to facilitate the universal adoption 



of the metric system, and to furnish, compare, and verify 
prototypes of the metric standards and copies of the 
same. Among the countries which co-operate and con- 
tribute to the maintenance of this Bureau are Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, the Argentine Republic, Den- 
mark, Spain, the United States oi America, France, Italy, 
Peru, Portugal, Rv^sia^ Sweden and Norway, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, and Venezuela. Thus of the three civilized 
countries not yet using the metric system to the exclu- 
sion of all other weights and measures, two are members 
of the International Metric Bureau, Great Britain alone 
being not represented. 

But in Great Britain, too, there has been and is a strong 
movement toward the ultimate adoption of the metric 
system. On the 8th day of April, 1862, the House of Com- 
.mons appointed a select committee to consider the prac- 
ticability of introducing " a simple and uniform system 
of weights and measures, with a view not only to the 
benefit of the internal trade, but to facilitate trade and 
intercourse with foreign countries." That committee 
unanimously recommended the introduction of the metric 
system, bringing in a bill on the 13th of May, 1863, which 
provided that the exclusive use of that system be made 
compulsory after three years. The bill passed the House 
of Commons by a large majority vote, but was never 
acted upon by the House of Lords. A year later another 
bill passed both houses of Parliament rendering the use 
of the metric system permissive, but not compulsory. 

The fact that the world has a decimal arithmeticcd no- 
tation renders the ultimate adoption of decimal weights, 
measures, and money inevitable. The only countries that 
do not now have decimal weights and measures are those 
which have not yet adopted the metric system. The 
United States, Great Britain, and Russia must make a 
change in order to secure the advantages of weights and 
measures in harmony with our arithmetic. The reason 
they have not already adopted the mlstric system used in 
all other civilized countries is not that any other existing 
system is better, or even as good, but that they are un- 
willing to make any change because of the temporary 
trouble it necessarily involves. Endless trouble and con- 
fusion have always been predicted fits the unavoidable 
resultsof change; these difficulties are imaginary. Why 
did not these prophetical disasters follow the adoption of 
the metric system in Germany, Austria, and cdl the other 
countries which have long ago introduced tiie metric 
svstem to take the place of the weights and measures 
they previously used ? That no change can be made with- 
out some effort and temporary inconvenience is undeni- 
able ; but if we do not sow, neither shall we reap. The bene- 
fits of the change will appear far more rapidly now than 
they came to France and even to German v. They were 
willing to make a sacrifice for the benefit of future genera- 
tions. Are the United States, Great Britain, and Russia 
struggling against fate in the hope that the effort and 
inconvemence might fall on our children as well fiU9 our- 
selves, on tbe principle that as posterity can do nothing 
for us, neither should we do fimy thing for posterity ? Ii 
so, tiiey are short-sighted as well as eelfiBh. The genera- 
tion that adopts the metric system now will live to enjoy 
itsbmefits. 

A perfect system of weights fimd measures, worthy to 
be universal, must not only be decimal, but must also be 
characterized by the simplest possible relations between 
its denominations of length, capacity, and weight, re- 
spectively. The units of measures of capacity must bear 
a simple relation to the units of length on the one hand 
and the units of weight on the other. This correlation of 
the units is one of the great merits of the metric system, 
and no other decimal system that mieht be devised would 
equal the metric system unless it had equally correlative 
units. Other decimal systems have been actually intro- 
duced from time to time in severfid countries, only to be 
abolished again in favor of the metric system. Tnis cor- 
relation of the units is a hjghly important point, which 
scientific men all understand, but which is genendly 
ignored by a great mcgority of those who argue fitgainst 
the adoption of the metric system to take the plsu^e of the 
old. It we are ready, then, to acknowledge the immense 
vfidue of a universal system of weights and measures, we 
must also admit that only a perfect system will ever be 
universally adopted. The world would never adopt the 
wdghts and measures of Russia, nor those of Great 
Britain, nor still less the alleged weights and measures 
of the United States. The peoples who have already 
adopted the metric system number over five hundred 
millions, while the three nations which have not adopted 
it number less than half that population; and two of 
these countries, with over one hundred million people, 
have made the metric system permissive, while the third 
has committed itself in favor of the ultimate adoption of 
that system by co-operating in the establishment of the 
International Bureau of Weights and Measures. 

The metric system is actually employed in the United 
States by the Marine Hospited Service, the Coast and 
G^dodetic Survey, the medical department of the navy 
and other scientific bureaus of the government, and by 
sdentific men generally. The American Association for 
the Advancement of Science has persistently labored for 
its general introduction, memorializing Congress more 
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than once in favor of its adoption. The American Medi- 
cal Association, the American Association of Architects, 
the Association of Civil and Mining Engineers, the Asso- 
ciation of Master Mechanics, the Pharmacopoeial Con- 
vention of the United States, and the American Pharma- 
oeatkal Association— all have placed themselves on record 
as advocating the adoption of the metric system. The 
Pharmacopceial Convention which met at Washington 
last May, consisting of delegates from the medical and 
pharmaceutical colleges ana societies in all parts of our 
country, unanimously ordered that the weights and 
measures hereafter used in the Pharmacopoeia of the 
United States shall be those of the metric system, and no 
other. 

No difficulty whatever will be experienced by any per- 
son of ordinary intelligence in learning to use the mcrlaric . 
system, if he will. 

I have taught a thousand pharmaceutical students to 
use it, and have never met with one student who could 
not readily learn it. 

The use of the metric system for all purposes may not 
be adopted as easily as it is adopted in chemistry, phar- 
macy, and medicine, but it is nevertheless irresistible. 
The only serious difficulty which arises from a change 
of system seems to be that attendant upon changes in 
land measurements. If it be deemed best, the old land 
measures upon which the public surveys are based and 
by which the titles and conveyances of lands and lots are 
defined can be left untouched until such titles and con> 
veyances shall cease to exist. 

It is in commerce and industry and in science that a 
universal decimal system is especially valuable. Lands 
and lots are permanent and immovable, ownership in 
them is traced through generations, they are not fre- 

Suently transferred, *and smaller lots are seldom divided, 
tut there is no permanent private ownership in cmy thing 
else that can be measured. All other kinds of property, 
as machinery and aU movable commodities, are produced 
and distributed and are perishable. In all computations 
attendant upon foreign, interstate, and local trade and 
transportation, a universal decimal system would indeed 
be a ''universal blessing." 

Suppose the merchant who sells cloth should be sud- 
denly deprived of his yard stick and given a meter stick 
instead. He would simply have to use the meter stick, 
sell the meter at one-ninth more than the selling price of 
the yard, and order all his cloth by the meter instead 
of by the yard thereafter. His customers might for a 
generation continue to ask for cloth by the yard; but 
the new yard would be quite as convenient to tnem as the 
old. 

If the grocer should be obliged to exchange his quart 
measure for the liter, he would* find the liter measure 
quite as handy, and would only have to charge 6 percent 
more for the new quart. In the same way would he find 
that it is not more difficult to wei^h sugar with metric 
weights than with avoirdupois weights, and if his cus- 
tomer calls for a pound of sugar it would not occasion 
any difficulty were he to sell i Egm. instead, charging 
10 per cent more for it than he fofmorly charged for the 

Cnd. After a very brief time, the merchants would 
dly be conscious of the fact that any change had 
taken place. 

In 1881 I visited my native country. The metric sys- 
tem had then been the only legal system of weights and 
measures for years. No other weights and measures 
were permitted. Tet one of my first experiences on that 
visit was to hear a decder speak of quarts instead of liters 
in referring to a delivery of milk. When I expressed 
surprise, saying that I supposed the metric system to be 
the only one used, the reply was that the liter was meant 
when the Swedish name for the quart was used, and that 
the liter measure was the only quart measure in exist- 
ence. But as names do not constitute the metric system, 
it makes Httie difference whether the meter be called a 
meter or a yard, whether the liter be termed a liter or a 
quart. 

In some countries it was deemed necessary or useful to 
prepare the way for the adoption of the metric sy^stem 
by the temporal^ use of compromise systems. This was 
done in several German countries, Sweden, Switzerland, 
etc. 

In Switzerland a new foot was adopted which was ex- 
actly 0.3 meter. The Ordnance Board of the United 
States recommended (1877) the adoption of the same foot 
in our country. This would have given us a metric ^ard 
of decimeters, which would be only about half an inch 
shorter thaji the English yard; a multiplication by ^ 
would convert yards into meters, and a multiplication by 

S would convert meters into yards. A cube upon | of 
at new yard (4 new inches), or 64 new cubic inches, 
would then correspond exactlv with the liter, and might 
be called the new quart. If then the weight of 1 new 
pint (or i liter), which would be exactly 600 Gm., should 
oe called the new pound, the newcuoic inch of water 
would weigh exactly i new ounce, and the new ounce 
would be iS>out 10 per cent larger than the avoirdupois 
ounce, or almost the exact equivalent of the troy ounee. 
But this would after all only give our weights and mea- 
sures a simple relation to the units of the metric system. 



and establish simple relations between our measures of 
length, capacity, and weight, without giving us decimal 
subdivisions, which are necessary to bring our weights 
and measSres into harmony with the universal system of 
arithmetical notation. 

If any sort of compromise is to be tolerated at all, let 
it be simply the permissive use of the names of the old 
units to aesignate the new, to a limited extent. 

The International Metric Bureau has supplied the 
United States with copies of the new international pro- 
totypes of the meter and kilogramme. These copies are 
made of iridio-platinum. The meter is regarded as an ab- 
solutely accurate copy of the '*Meter of the Archives'* 
at 0"* C. The kilogramme weight sent us (No. 20) is copied 
from the '' Kilogramme of the Archives," and has an as- 
certained correction of — 0.039 Mgm. 

It is conceded and evident that whenever Congress 
does take some action to provide our nation with proper 
laws ani consistent standards of weights and measures, 
the old customary weights and measures will not ana 
cannot be retained. The ultimate adoption of the metric 
system seems inevitable. We have now no legalized 
standards and denominations at all, unless sections 8669 
and 3570 R. S. are to be construed as making the metric 
weights and measures our only legalized system. 

This theh is the opportune time to take another and de- 
cisive step. It would be in the greatest degree desirable 
to declare by law the newly arrived copy oi the Meter of 
the Archives to be the only and absolute basis and pro- 
totype standard of the United States for all weights and 
measures hereafter to be used in our country. The me- 
ter defined by this iridio-platinum bar should be declared 
to he ths meter of the United States. Provision should 
be made for its preservation, and a sufBcient number of 
accurate copies snould also be provided hb working stand- 
ards for use in comparing and verifying the standard 
weights and measures furnished the States respectively. 

The metric system could now be adopted bv law to take 
effect in 1892 or 1893, in commemoration of the quadri- 
centennial of the discovery of the American continent, 
to be used at least in all governmental transactions and 
in foreign and interstate commerce and transportation. 

May we not reasonably expect Congress now to put an 
end to the present chaotic condition of things, and to place 
this nation on the same footing with Germany, France, 
Central and South America, and the rest of tne metric 
world ? 

I believe that this nation has it in its power to decide 
now upon the immediate establishment oi the metric sys- 
tem throughout the world; for if this country should set 
the date for its adoption by our people in relation to im- 
ports and exports, the postal service, interstate transpor- 
tation, etc., Great Britain and Russia must soon follow 
the example. 

The recent sitting of the Pan-American Congress at 
Washington, and the results which it is hoped may ulti- 
mately grow out of its deliberations, should remind Con- 
gress that the countries represented in that conference 
have long since and irrevocably adopted the metric 
system. 

Surely C >ngress will not permit this grand opportunity 
to pass. Let it now effectually co-operate with the rest 
of the civilized world '' to the final and universal estab- 
lishment of the metric system/* and at the same time 
fulfil its constitutional obligation to provide for the peo- 
ple of the United States a code of complete, specific, and 
consistent laws establishing ''fixed standards of weight 
and measure "—an obligation imposed a century ago. 

It would, indeed, *'be worthy the dignity of the Con- 

fress of the United States " to celebrate the four hun- 
redth anniversary of the discovery of America by con- 
ferring upon mankind now, so far as it can, the '* univer- 
sal blessing " referred to by John Quincy Adams. 

iLIilNOIS OOLLEOB OF PHARMACY, CHIOAOO. 

Bate of Decomposition of Chlorine Water by Light, 
—By studying the action of diffused daylight and sun- 
light on chlorine water bv means of the voltaic balance, 
the author finds that the decomposition at first takes place 
with moderate uniformity and gradually diminishing de- 
crease of voltaic energy. At the minimum, the li<]|uid con- 
tains only hydrochloric, hypochlorous, and chlon€ acids. 
On further exposure the voltaic energy increases slow- 
ly until the solution contains only hydrochloric acid and 
hydrogen peroxide. Thus there are here two essentially 
different periods of chemical change— first, the period of 
the formation of oxygen acids of chlorine, and, second, the 
period of the decomposition of these acids into hvdrochlo- 
ric acid and hvdrogen peroxide.— G. Gk>RB in Proc. Roy, 
Soc, and J. Chem, Soc. 

Simple and Rapid Preparation of Pure Gkkses.— 
Instead of using an acid for the evolution of carbonic 
anhydride, sulphurous anhvdride, and similar gases, it is 
convenient to use sodium hydrogen sulphate or sodium 
bisulphate. 

A mixture of equivalent quantities of the respective 
salts in powder gives, when wetted with water, a regular 
stream of the required gas, which will be free from the 
impurities usually derived from the use of an acid.— H. 
BoRNTRABGBR in Zeit, anal. Chem. and J. Chem. Soc. 
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Fseudotsuga Douglasii, Carriere, as a Substituta for 
Queroufl Suber.* 

BY A. O. TSQAIAS. « 

About five years ago my attention was directed to the 
bark of the PaeudoUnga DougUisii as a possible substi- 
tute for the Quereua Suber^ and under the impression 
that it mig^t possess a future commercial importance. 
While the results which I have obtained are not satisfac- 
tory in a commercial sense, yet they are such that, in the 
hands of those more able to surmount the diffictdtiee, it 
may become a good substitute for the cork of commerce. 
This article is written, therefore^ more for the purpose of 
calling attention to its possibilities than otherwise. 

The writer submitted specimens of the bark to several 
cork manufacturers for tne purpose of obtaining an ex- 
pression of opinion regarding its commercial value, which 
generally was favorable under conditions of supply. At 
that time it was impossible to supply any large quantity 
of bark of good quality, and there the question rested. 

The question then arose regarding the ctdtivation of 
the tree in a manner similar to that of the cork oak of 
fikirope. Havinfl" collected from private and government 
sources all the literature relating to the cork industry 
that I could obtain, the writer then submitted^ the tree to 
experimentation covering a period of nearly 'four years, 
which probably is too short to determine fully the ques- 
tions involved, but the result thus far is an improvement 
in the yield and quality of the bark-— of which I submit 
samples of the bark under normal conditions of Rrowth, 
and of that under a pseudo-cultivation. It will be seen 
that the tree, under favorable conditions, is susceptible 
of improvement, but my results do not show that it is 
yet in a condition to be utilized as a commercial product, 
or as an economical substitute for the cork of commerce. 

The difficulty which has seemed insurmountable has 
been to prevent the Assuring of the bark, the cause of 
which is probably to a certain extent climatic, for obser- 
vation has shown that where the trees are sheltered in 
such a manner as to reduce the force of the climatic 
causes, the disposition of the corky layer is more regu- 
lar and the fissures not so deep, and even exposed sur- 
faces of the same tree show more and deeper fissures than 
that of the opposite side. Treatment of the tree in a 
manner similar to that employed in the cork forests idso 
diminishes the frequency and depth of the fissures. 

The P$eudoi9uga Douglasii has some advantage over 
the Quercus Suber in this, that the corky layers are 
formed earlier and on younger trees, and a good sample 
is but little inferior to that of commercial cork, therefore 
it has this financial proposition in its favor. 

To those who may be interested in this subject I will 
be pleased to impart such information as I can, in the 
hope that its possibilities may be tested. 

KUB&AT, Idabo, August, 1880. 

On the Emetine Valuation of Fluid Extract of Ipeoac.f 

BT WILUAM SIMOireON. 

Ths pharmacv of ipecac, as contained in the phar- 
macopceia, is extremely simple, requiring only the prepa- 
ration, direct from the drug, of a fiuid extract from 
which are made the syrup and wine and the tincture of 
ipecac and opium. Whatever is to be gained in having 
these galenicals of constant emetine strength may be 
mostreadiljr reached, therefore, by subjecting to an eme- 
tine valuation the aqueous solution obtained in making 
the fiuid extract. 

In the official method of obtaining this aqueous ipecac 
solution, the fat, wax, and other ether-soluble consti- 
tuents of the drug, as extracted by alcohol, are very 
largely removed and left upon the filter, about 10 or not 
more than 15 per cent remaining in solution. Of the total 
ether-soluble substances obtainable from the aqueous 
ipecac liquid, when first rendered acid and then alkaline, 
4 to 5 per cent will come from the acid fluid, and 96 to 95 
per cent from the same fiuid after bein^ made alkaline. 

The residue from the first extraction will contain 
scarcely more than a trace of alkaloid, while that from 
the second will consist of emetine of a quality to be de- 
scribed further on. Being in relatively small proportion, 
the non-alkaloidal substances may be removed almost per- 
fectly by ether from the acid solution, leaving nothing 
but emetine to be extracted when the liquid is made al- 
kaline. 

Five O.c. of the aqueous solution (= 6 Gm. ipecac) were 
washed, in succession, with 4 portions of ether, 26 O.c. 
each, and the ether solutions washed first with 10 O.c. 
acidulated water and then with 10 O.c. water. On evap- 
oration the residues weighed: 1st, 0.0027; 2d, 0.0017; 3d, 
0.0004; 4th, 0.0000. 

Other measures of the solution, 5 O.c. each, cleaned by 
ether, when made alkaline by ammonia and extracted by 
fresh ether, yielded the following quantities of alkaloid 
residue: 

* Paper preteoted At the AonuAl meetiiiK of the Amer. Fluuin. AModatkm 
at Old Point Comfort. 

tPaper read at the aniraal meetteg of.tbe Amer.Pharm. A«oc. atOld^^iiiit 
Comfort. 



VouTMB OP Aq. Sol. 



40 Co. 



80C.C. 



95G.C. 



20 ac. 



17 Co. 




Frac- Total 



0.( 



0.0954 
0.00U9 
0.0007 
0.0000 
0.0905 
0.0010 
0.0008 
0.0000 
0.0688 
0.0118 
0.0080 
0.0000 
0.0912 
0.0047 
0.0018 
0.0004 



0.0970 



0.0978 



0.0979 



0.0976 



In this solution the alkaloid is twenty times as ereat in 
amount as the non-alkaloidal substances, and this ratio 
has been closely maintained in all specimens of the drug 
that have been worked by these hands. 

As the emetine residues from equal volumes of the sohi- 
tion are moderately uniform, the error of measuring being 
about 1 per cent of volume used, the method would ap- 
pear trustworthy, and is given here in detail as sum- 
ciently meeting the requirements of an assay process. 

A89ay of Aqueous Solution of Alcoholic Extract of Ipecac. 

Take of the Aqueous Solution 2.50 Co., 

or sufficient to represent about 6 Gm. Ipecac. 

Water, 

Stronger Ether, 

Water of Ammonia, 10 per cent. 

Dilute Sulphuric Acid, 10 per cent. . . . each a sufficient 
quantity. 

To the solution, contained in a stoppered bottle, capacity 
30 to 35 C.c, add 5 C.c. of dilute sulphuric acid and 20 C.c. 
ether, shake them well together for five minutes, and 
place aside until they have almost completely separated. 
Pour off the ether as closely as possible into a separatory 
funnel of iS5 O.c. capacity, add to the bottte A C.c of 
ether, shake, and pour off as before, repeating the wash- 
ings a third and fourth time. Transfer the aqueous solu- 
tion to a separatory funnel, capacity about 60 C.c. To 
the ether washings add 5 C.c. of water and 3 C.c. of dilute 
sulphuric acid, snake well together, allow to separate, 
and draw off the lower aaueous layer, using it to rinse the 
bottle, before adding i6 the contents of the second sepa- 
rator. 

To the second seiMtrator add 25 C.c. of ether and 1 Co. 
ot water of ammonia, or sufficient to make the mixture 
strongly alkaline. Immediately shake the liquids to- 
gether, but not violently, for about five minutes, or un^ 
the aqueous layer becomes perfectly clear, and place aside 
in a cool place until separatiim is nearly complete. Draw 
off the lower layer into the firstseparator (the ether waA- 

Xhavine been poured out) and add to it 20 C.c. of 
r. Shake the liquids together during five minutes, 
allow to separate, and run tne aqueous solution into a 
third separator. To this add 15 Cf.c. ether, again shake 
together, and when separated draw out the aqueous 
liquid, and place it aside as sufficiently extracted. Pass 
in succession through the second, first, and third separa- 
tors (shaking well after each addition and transfer) dis- 
tilled water rendered faintly alkaline with ammonia, 
using 5 C.c. for each washing, until the last portion 
comes off colorless, about four being necessary. i)ecant 
the ether solution from the second separator into a tared 
beaker or dish, capacitor about 75 C.c, taking care that 
no drop of water passes in with it. Pour the ether of the 
first sei>arator into the second, rinse around well, and 
decant into the tared dish. Pass the ether contained 
in the third separator through the first and second and 
add to the contents of the dish. Evaporate the solvent 
in a current of warm air or on a water oath at 80** (3., and 
dry the residue over sulphuric acid during twelve hours. 
The weight, less tare of the dish, is the amount of emetine 
obtainable from the volume of ipecac solution submitted 
to the assay. 

While four washings with ether by decantation will still 
leave in the alkaloid solution a quantity of ether-soluble 
matter which is not emetine, the amount is so small that 
it may be neglected. In one careful trial, in which the 
alkaloid was freed from this impurity by shaking back 
again from ether to aqueous solution and then into a sec- 
<md ether solution, the yield of alkaloid was exactly the 
same as obtained by the fassay process, while the resi- 
dues were estimated to contain respectively 99.4 and 98.6 
per oent of pure emetine. 

Two extractions of the ether washings with 5 C.c. each 
<rf acidulated water are ample. In a series in which 
they were tested, a third washing gave a turbidity but 
not a precipitate with an excess of potassio-mercuric 
iodide, a veiy sensitive reagent for emetine. 

The volume of solution, as prepared for precipitati<m, 
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should be about 15 to 18 C.c. If it is much more, a small 
part of the alkaloid will fail of extraction, unless a fourth 
portion of ether be used; while if it is less than 15 C.c, a 
substance other than emetine, thrown out with it, will 
assume in many cases, though not in all, a coherent ex- 
tractive-like condition, and prevent the ether from taking 
up all the alkaloid. In one trial, in which precipitation 
ot the undiluted aqueous solution was attempted (5 C.c. 
representing about 7 Gm. of ipecac), the emetine obtained 
was but 70 per cent of that known to be present. If the 
solution be diluted until 3.5 to 4 parts equal 1 part of ipe- 
cac, the non-alkaloidaji substance will go out in a finely di- 
vided, rarely coherent state, and the alkaloid can be sepa- 
rated from it completely by the shaking with ether. 

In making the precipitation the volume of ether or- 
dered should be added first, in order that the two liquids 
may be shaken together the instant that the alkaloid 
passes from aqueous solution. This shaking should be 
rather a rolling of the fiuids together, as by a circular 
horizontal motion ; and should never be a violent churn- 
ing, as in that wajr an obstinate emulsion may be formed. 
At best, emulsifying will occur to some extent, but the 
alkaline washing water, when well shaken with the inti- 
mate mixture of ether and extractive solution, will usu- 
ally cause them to separate completely. The washings 
with alkaline water should be continued until the last 
addition comes oft quite colorless. 

Evaporation of the ether solution is best done in a dish 
in an air bath at 40"* to 50* C. If done on a water bath, 
the operation involves a constant fanning of the surface 
of the solution to prevent its creeping over the rim of the 
dish. When the solvent has nearly vaporized, the dish 
should be rotated and inclined in such a way as will get 
the residue in a thin and nearly uniform layer. Without 
this manipulation the alkaloid will oftener be left in a 
narrow and thick ring, which will require several times 
the prescribed twelve hours for drying to nearly con- 
stant weight, and will require many days over sulphuric 
acid before the weight is perfectly constant. 

In making weighings no precautions are necessary, as, 
aside from acquiring a yellow color, the alkaloid, if ob- 
tained from well-washed solutions, is permanent in the 
air, not increasing perceptibly in weight upon ten days' 
exposure in a moist summer atmosphere. 

It is next necessary to determine the purity of the resi- 
dues weighed as emetine. In twenty residues all but two 
were perfectly soluble in a dilute acid to a clear fiuid, and 
these two left a film, scarcely weighable, the solutions be- 
ing quite clear. The method used rests upon the power 
of the flJkaloid to form with acids neutral salts, the quan- 
tity of alkaloid in a residue being calculated from the 
quantity of acid saturated by it. One-fiftieth normal sul- 
phuric acid is the most convenient standard acid solu- 
tion. A solution of purified litmus coloring is a good 
indicator (Sutton's "Handbook Vol. Anal.," p. 31 [c] ). 

As the emetine solutions in the standard acid are al- 
ways yellowish, the change from acid to alkaline reac- 
tion, as the excess of acid is saturated by NA Boda, is not 
easily seen, and is best observed by having two solutions 
equally tinted by litmus. 

The beginning of alkalinity is shown by a slight dark- 
ening of the fluid and production of a peculiar greenish 
tint, not to be described, but readily seen by placing 
alongside the unaltered comparison liquid. With this 
aid titration will usually be correct to 0.1 C.c, or vrithin 
0.2 C.c. 

In the manner described seven emetine residues were 
saturated by standard acid, the quantities being given in 
the following table: 



KuiCBBR. 


Alkaloid. 


n 

C.C.- 

60 


Sulphuric Acid. 


1 


0.1146 
0.1483 
0.1027 
0.1405 
0.0963 
0.0716 
0.0715 




21.2 


3 


27.75 


8 


20.10 


4 , 


27.5 


5 


18.9 


6 


18.9 


7 


14.0 







On referring to the more accessible sources of infor- 
mation, the foUowing formulae for emetine are found : 
Pharmacographia, Flueckiger and Hanbury : Reich, 
C,.H,.N,0, = 378 ; Lefort (1869), C.«H««N,08 = 560. Na- 
tional Dispensatory : Lefort & Wurte (1877), Ann. Ch. 
and Phys. (5) 12, 277, CMHtiNiO, 484. U. 8. Dispensa- 
tory: Glenard, Ann. Ch. and Phys. (5), 8, p. 233, (J,ja„- 
N0« = 248. KuntB, Archiv der Pharmacie (3), 25, 461, 
CtoH4oN.O» = 508. Watt's Diet. Chemistry (1889), observer 
not named, C«oH4oN.O» (?) = 608.» 

The quantivalence of the alkaloid is not stated ; but, 
whether monad or dyad, these molecular weights vary so 
much that no selection is possible. Recently, however, 
the molecule has been shown by Blunt (Ph. Jour. (3), 20, 
p. 809) to be dyad. 

^To these may be added rragendoffr (Die qual. vod quant. ADaW^e 
▼pp IfaoicD, etc. [m2], isge 67, : CjcH,vC» = ?^N,0.-Ed. Am. J^bicg. 



To determine the ratio between an acid and the alka- 
loid, and, therefore, to approximate the molecular weight 
sufficientiv to make a choice among those given above, the 
neutral sulphate was made and tested as ofetailed below: 

From an aqueous solution of an alcoholic extract of 
ipecac, rendered alkaline by sodium carbonate, the alka- 
loid was taken up by ether; from the ether solution, after 
washing twice with half a volume of water renderea alka- 
line by sodium carbonate, it wtis extracted by 2-per-cent 
sulphuric acid in excess, and again from the aqueous 
solution, after repeated washings with ether, by sodium 
carbonate and ether. The last ether solution, after 
several washines with water made faintly alkaline by 
ammonia, yielded the cdkaloid as a nearly colorless, 
amorphous residue. This was dissolved in a very slight 
excess of 10-per-cent sulphuric acid, the excess exactly 
saturated by sodium carbonate, and the solution evapo- 
rated to dryness at 40° to 50" C. The dry sulphate was 
next dissolved in hot absolute alcohol, to form a 10-per- 
cent solution, leaving the small quantity of sodium sul- 
phate, and filtered after cooling. 

As emetine salts are amorphous, and have no fixed 
limit of solubility— evaporated solutions leaving an ex- 
tractive-like mass— recourse was had to ether, m which 
the sulphate is as good as insoluble, to separate the small 
amount of either free emetine or free sulphuric acid pos- 
sibly present in the alcoholic solution. 

Eight volumes of stronger ether (containing about 96 
per cent of absolute ether, the remamder being mainly 
alcohol) were poured carefully over the alcoholic solution 
and the two liquids mixed by violent shaking. The very 
voluminous precipitate was washed with e&er, once by 
decantation, using 10 volumes, and, after collecting in a 
funnel, with about 20 volumes in small portions. Ex- 
posed to air, the washed precipitate contracted to a very 
small bulk, and when sufficiently dry formed a powder 
which much resembled resin of jalap. 

(A) The dry powdered salt was given two emetine esti- 
mations, and the alkaloid determined by drying to a con- 
stant weight at 100° C. in a current of dry air: 

(1) 0.1186 salt gave 0.0890 emetine = 78.85 per cent. 

(2) 0.1408 ''^ " 0.1108 " = 78.84 ** 
(8) 1.0488 " lost 0.0682 at 100* C. = 6.50 ** 

If calculated to anhydrous salt: 
(1) Emetine 88.78 per oent. (2) Emetine 88.79 per cent. 

(B) Salt used in (A), dried during three days over sul- , 
phuric acid (the very hygroscopic powder kept in a 
weighing tube), was given one emetine estimation ; water 
was estimated as before, and sulphuric acid determined 
in about 0.500 of salt in 100 C.c. of water. 

(1) 0.1008 salt gave*0.0820 emetine = 81.85^. 

(2) 0.5090 " " 0.1910 BaSO* = 0.080885 H,80« = 15.78jt. 
(8) 0.6174 " '* 0.1980 " = 0.8117 *' = 15.68jf. 
(4) 1.0118 " lost 0.0812 at 100' 0.= 0.808j^. 

Calculated to anhydrous salt, (1) emetine, 88.98 per cent. 

(C) Salt dried at 100** C. in a current of dry air to con- 
stant weight. At 120* C. this product lost 0.6 per cent, 
but became tinted pale reddisn, apparently slightly de- 
composed. 

(1) 0.1450 salt gave 0.1214 emetine = 88.72^. 

(2) 0.5140 •• " 0.1979 BaSO* = 0.08824 H.SO4 = 16.203(. 

RELATION OF ACID TO ALKALOm. 

(B) (I) Emetine, 81.85 per cent. (2) H.SO«, 15.78 per cent. 

(B) (1) " 81.85 " (8) •* 15.68 •' 

(C) (1) *' 88.72 '• (2) •' 16.20 " 

16.78 = 81.85 = 98 = 505.8 
15.68 = 81.85 = 98 = 508.4 
16.20 = 88.72 = 98 = 506.5 

These figures point to the formula of Kuntz, CaoHioKs- 
0» = 508, as being the correct one, and certainly prove 
that the molecule is dyad, confirming the statement of 
Blunt, previously cited. , . , 

If this formula be accepted, the salt used m the second 
series of estimations, (B), probably has the following com- 
position : CfH«.N,0».H,SO«.H,0 = 624. 

Calculated. Found. 

C..H4oN,0» 81.41 per cent. 81.85 per cent. 

H,S04 15.705** " 15.78 " ** (mean). 

H.0 2.885" *' 8.08 *' " 

Total lOoioO" " 100.16" " 

and that used in the third series {C) : CtoH4oN«0».H»S04 
= 606. 

Calculated. Found. 

CtoH«.N,0» 88.88 per oent. 88.72 per oent. 

H.SO4 .. 1«.1'7^ " 16.20 " - 

Total 100.00 ** •* 99.92 «' " 

Returning now to the weight of the emetine residues 
and the volumes of NA sulphuric acid saturated by them, 
it will be seen that, with the emetine molecule surely 
dyad, 1 C.c. of the standard acid peutralizesp.C0508 of ah 
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kaloid. On this basis the quantity of emetine in each 
residue is calculated, and the percentage of pure alkaloid 
found therefrom. As the experimental error is about 0.5 
to 1 per cent, the fractions in the last column of the fol- 
lowing table should not have too great a value placed 
upon them: 



No. 


Alkaloid Residue. 


N 
C.c.-H,S04 


Emetine indi- 
cated. 


Per Cent in Resi- 
due. 


1 


0.1146 


21.8 


0.107696 


94.0 


2 


0.1482 


27.76 


0.14097 


98.4 


8 


0.1027 


20.1 


0.102108 


99.4 


4 


0,1405 


27.6 


0.1897 


99.4 


5 


0.0968 


18.9 


0.096012 


99.7 


6 


0.0716 


18.9 


0.070612 


98.6 


7 


0.0715 


14.0 . 


0.07112 


99.4 



So far as the quality of the product goes, the assay pro- 
cess stands approved and is apparently trustworthy. 

Evidently, instead of weighing the residue, the process 
may be amended by dissolving the alkaloid in an excess 
of standard acid, or, if sodium carbonate be used as pre- 
cipitant, by evaporating the ether solution in presence of 
an excess of standard acid, in either case the excess being 
titrated by NA- alkali. In this way the quantity of pure 
emetine is obtained at once and there is avoided the te- 
dious drying over sulphuric acid. For assay purposes the 
drying is sufficiently done at the end of twelve hours, 
proviaed the residue is spread evenly in a thin layer, but 
for accurate analyses it will require fifty hours at least, 
and often half as much more. However, present experi- 
ence with the alternative method is not sufficient to re- 
commend it here; jmd even should it prove equal to the 
gravimetric process, it will remain subject to the disad- 
vantage that there are many who cannot use it well 
through inability^o distinguish colors sharply. 

It remains to acknowledge aid as well as information 
from papers by the following authors : Cripps & Whitby, 
Pharm, Joum, (3) 19, p. 721 ; Blunt, Pharm, Joum, (3), 
20, p. 809. 

CiNonrNATi, July 87th, 1880. 

What Amount of Sand is Present in Commercial 
AsafostidaP* 

BY W. A. PUOKNER, OmOAOO. 

In approaching this query, which appeared simple and 
easy, an obstacle was encountered from the absence of 
authoritative statements in regard to the mineral con- 
stituents of the natural substance, and I was also some- 
what puzzled over the word sand itself. Webster and 
Worcester define the word, but not in such a way as to 
give the analyst any help in the determination of it. The 
latter states that it is composed of minute grains of stone, 
or small particles of quartz or other stone not cohering 
together. In Sachs* ** Agricultural Chemistry " it is said 
to consist of "loose, non-cohering grains of quartz, of 
quartz and feldspar, or of other minerals.*' 

It occurs to me that a better form of the question would 
be directed to the proportion of ash— a fact easily deter- 
mined, and which would afford, after a sufficient num- 
ber of determinations had been made, a standard of com- 
parison of some value, and which would be easy of 
application. 

In regard to authorities on the mineral constituents of 
asafoetida, Pelletier is quoted in the U. S. D. as finding 
traces of the acid malate of calcium. Brandes finds 6.2 
per cent of calcic sulphate, 3.6 per cent of calcic car- 
bonate, 0.4 per cent of oxide of iron and alumina, and 4.6 
per cent of impurities, consisting chiefiy of sand and 
woody fibre. Maisch, Proc. Amer. Pharm. Association, 
1871, reports 57, 44, 15, 61, and 62 per cent ash, consisting 
chiefly of CaS04, in specimens examined by him. Both 
the German and British {pharmacopoeias limit the ash to 
10 per cent, without defining its composition. 

Under these circumstances I thought it best to deter- 
mine carefully the quantity and quantitative composition 
of the ash in the specimens at nand, and disregard the 
q[uery itself ; hence the proper title of this communica- 
tion would probably be ** A Note on the Constituents of 
Asafoetida/^ 

The following is the method adopted : A weighed 
quantity of a representative sample of the drug was dried 
in an air bath until it could be reduced to a fine powder ; 
the loss of weight was noted, and 2 or 3 Gm., calculated 
to weight of the original sample, taken for analysis. 
This was first extracted with alcohol in a Soxhlet extrac- 
tor, and from the requirement of the U. S. P. that 60 per 
cent should be soluble in alcohol, the loss under tnis 
treatment was noted. As the substance, after extraction, 
was dried at 100* C. and then weighed, the figures given 
in this paper give the amount soluble in alcohol plus the 
water contained in the original sample, as I inferred that 
the standard of 60 per cent refers to the air-dry sub- 

* Paper presented at the annual meeting of thQ Amer. Pharm. Anociation, 
September, 1890. 



stance. The residue from alcohol extraction was then 
slowly ignited in a shallow platinum capsule, and this 
residue designated as ash. The ash obtained was not a 
fixed quantity, as the organic matter present reduced a 
portion of the calcic sulpnate to the sulphide. The ash 
was treated with hydrochloric acid and water, the resi- 
due a^ain united and weighed as ''insoluble ash." In 
the soluble portion alumina and iron were determined as 
oxides, calcium was precipitated as oxalate, dried in a 
Gooch filter at 100° C., and calculated as CaCaOi.HaO, 
and magnesium determined as pyrophosphate. Car- 
bonic acid was determined by the method of Rose (ab- 
sorption by caustic alkali). Sulphuric acid was deter- 
mined by extracting a fresh portion with alcohol, treating 
residue with dilute hydrochloric acid, evaporating, ana 
treating with HCl and KClOa to destroy organic matter, 
then precipitating with baric chloride. Tne baric sul- 
phate was separated with a Gooch filter, dried at 130* to 
140' C, and weighed. 



No. 1 in maes 

No. 2 in mass 

No. 8 powdered . . , 
No. 4 powdered . . . 
No. 6 powdered . . . 



18 



0.40 
27.89 
44.48 
83.47 
81.85 



10.45 
56.03 
88.59 
47.86 
55.88 



1&- 



2. 
1.87 
2.86 
1.95 
21.96 



1 



1.16 
.42 
.68 
.60 

2.67 



7.12 
25.07 
16.57 
18.85 

9.91 



1.14 
2.08 
1.89 
.42 
6.49 



1 

8.57 
20.49 
16.18 
28.51 

8.96 



8" 



1.00 
10 78 
5.83 
2.62 
4.25 



Silica found — not determined. 



Of the two specimens of lump asafoetida, No. 1 was 
dark and irregular, hard and dry portions intermixed 
with softer parte, while No. 2, bought as of extra quality, 
was of a lighter color and homogeneous throughout. The 
former gave 19 per cent while the latter showed 66 per 
cent of ash, of which about 34 per cent was calcic sul- 
phate and 19 per cent calcic carbonate. Of the speci- 
mens of powdered gum. No. 3 was obtained of a Chicago 
drug house. No. 4, with its 47 per cent of- ash containing 
40 per cent calcic sulphate, was purchased of a New York 
jobber, while No. 5, containing 55 per cent of ash, bore 
the label of a drug miller claiming it to be apurt/ledgum. 

CmOAGO OOIiLBOl OF PHARMAGfT. 

Albuminate of Iron and its Preparations.* 

BY DR. ADOLPH TSHEPPK. 

Albuminate of iron was introduced as far back as 1877, 
by Dr. Friese, and has been the object of investigation 
and discussion by a number of able writers at home. But 
altogether such flagrant discrepancies are still existing 
between formulsd, constitutions, and appellations of these 
preparations that the subject to-day is far from being 
exhausted or the question settled, and the old quarrels 
might be renewed on the slightest provocation. 

In this country, to my knowledge, so far, they have re- 
ceived no serious attention, and I hope, by introducing 
this theme to this body, to promote acquaintance with the 
subiect, and, by experiences gained in its study, to help' 
to diffuse the knowled^so that further in vdstigation and 
discussion may be invited. 

It is a good many years now since it has been discovered 
that some organic acids, like the citric and tartaric, pre- 
vent the precipitation of ferric hydrate by potassa ; and 
that this property is not conflned to bodies of a decided 
acid nature, but is also shared by some indifferent bodies, 
like sugar, has been known long enough to have a formu- 
la for soluble saccharate of iron introduced in the first 
edition of the German Pharmacopoeia. This preparation, 
according to the official formula, is obtained by a rather 
devious route, which may be greatly simplified ; but other 
analogous substances, like dextrin, gum arable, glycerin, 
albumen and its derivatives and congeners, do not show 
such difficulties as sugar, and the working of the chemi- 
cal transformation with them is more translucid. Solu- 
tions of these bodies in mixture with ferric salts give on 
neutralization a precipitate which constitutes a chemical 
combination of tne substance employed with iron ; a fur- 
ther addition of alkali redissolves the precipitate, the al- 
kali now entering into the combination. 

Before solution in alkali, the precipitate may be freed 
of the by-products of the chemical exchange by straining 
and washing with water, before the addition of the alkali, 
in order to obtain the final product in a state of purity. 
The same may be attained by subjecting the alkaline so- 
lution to dialysis. 

The precipitate, except in the case of albumen, is also 
soluble in diluted acids, but this solution only represents 
again the original mixture. 

In place of the normal ferric salts, basic ferric salts may 
be employed, which behave the same as the normal ; only 

* Abstract of a paper read at the meetiiig of thA Ajnerican Phamiaoeutf cal 
Association at Old Point Comfort, Va. 

The author^ paper contains some important facts regarding the nature, 
propttties, and rn icUons of albumen and pepsin. In order to f acilit%te refer- 
ence to this portion of the paper, we have made it a separate article, with 
the title " Notra on AlHumen and Peptone," for which we have the author*s 
Qon8ent.~ED, Am. I>Ruqo. 
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as it is the acid of the ferric salt which is replaced hy the so that when finally the full amount of alkali has been 

substance used, the new compound will contain a larger added the compound is so decomposed that albumen only 

amount of iron than those obtained from the normal goes into solution, leaving the iron behind as ferric hy- 

salts. drate. Quantities of material, and much labor, may be 

These basic iron combinations seem to be even more w«wted by ignorance or non-observance of this riile. 

stable than the normal combinations, and are produced Not only albumen, but also the other substances men> 

generally when an appropriate substance, being a crys- tioned, are subject more or less to this conformity^ each 

balioid, is mixed with normal ferric chloride, and potassa showing an individualism demanding a modification of 

gradually introduced. By this slow manner all tne iron the general treatment outlined. The existence of such 

IS firdi transformed into basic ferric chloride before the individual characteristics may be illustrated by treating 

combination with tne substance is effected ; glycerin and mixtures of sugar or glycerin and ferric chloride with 

sU|(ar form typical examples of this behavior, and the alkali in different modalities. 

modus operandi of the preparation of the saccharate of From a solution of cane sugar and iron no precipitate is 

iron adopted by the German Pharmacopoeia clearly points obt&ined if a surplus of potash be added at once; the so- 

to ttie fact that a basic saccharate is either aimed at or lution contains the soluble saccharate of iron and potas- 

imintentionally obtained. slum ; but if the same amount of potash be added in drops. 

Colloids like albumen, dextrin, or gum acacia prevent as is done if dropped from a burette, ferric hydrate is 

the formation of a basic iron salt. Tne albuminate is di- precipitated and no soluble, compound is formed. The 

rectly precipitated on addition of alkali to saturation of same casualty does not occur with glycerin. With iron 

the acid, showing that a combination is formed having a soluble compoimd is formed if the solution of iron chlo- 

the constitution correspondmg to the normal ferric salts. ride be dropped into a mixture of alkali and sugar, while 

But if in the case of crystalloids the manner of addition the same proceeding forbids itself if tried with glycerin. 

be reversed, adding the iron mixture to an excess of al- A consideration of the forefi;oing statements will now 

kali, a solution corresponding to the constitution of the enable us not only to understand the theory of the forma- 

normal salt is also obtained. tion of albuminate of iron, but also to intelligently judge 

This pi:ocedure is not admissible in all cases, as iron by- the formulae and preparations of the market, and enable 

drate may be precipitated in place of the expected com- us also to formulate the existing relations and conditions 

pound. But the normal form may also be obtained from into such shape as to obtain preparations of any desired 

the alkaline solution, .prepared as before, by precipitation constitution and strength, be it to embody a real chemical 

by acids or more certainly by dialysis. compound or a compound only in pharmaceutical par- 

The passage of the normal to the basic salt may be lance— a mixture, or concoction, 

judged by the change of color of the solution, which Before all it must be admitted that there is no peptonate 

passes from that of pale sherry to that of old port. of iron possible a& a chemical compound. If the term 

The percentage of iron in these compounds is obviously albuminate implies the meaning that albumen acts as the 

not constant, i^'or albuminates the amount of iron oxide &cid radical of the combination, then the same generic ap- 

obtained by calcination of the dried precipitate of the al- pellation applied to peptone should fiUso imply the assump- 

buminate varies from ^V ^ i and all the intermediate tion of the same functions by the peptone. But the f orma- 

f ractions, according as the normal or basic chloride or tion of a compound with iron, unexpected as it may be, 

mixtures of both be employed. does not take place with peptone. The want of forming a 

But it may vary still more. Alkaline s«)lutions may precipitable compoimd might be explained by its failure 

contain a large excess of albumen, acid mixtures an to give precipitates of its own on chitnge of reaction, as is 

equally large excess of basic iron. The excess of albu- the case with all other albumin derivates. But if taken 

men is not eliminated by precipitation, as is the case into consideration that we have the same indifference in 

with sugar or gl^^cerin, because it is changed in this pro- glycerin also, it must be the want of chemical affinity 

cess into a derivative, which is itself precipitable. rather than physical imperfection which causes this in- 

For a specific solution of a ferric salt, the variation of difference of peptone towards iron, 

percentage of iron in the compound is a small one, and In a mixture of peptone and a ferric salt, only hydrate 

the proportion in which an appropriate substance com- of iron is precipitated on neutralization ; no soluble com* 

bines with the iron of this specific solution may be satis- pound is formed. In a mixture or pharmaceutical com- 

factorily ascertained. pound of peptone and oxychloride of iron^ whatever there 

This determination is effected by gradually adding to a ^ of acid radical is that supplied by the iron solution be- 

measuredvolumeof a 1-per-cent solution of the substance forehand, and to name sucn a mixture ''peptonate of 

to be tested, measured volumes of an equally diluted so- iron " implies a misapplication of title. The two compo- 

lution of ferric chloride, adding after each trial sufficient nents in relation to each other are co-ordinate, and the 

surplus of caustic alkali. Between the additions a sam- t^^*® should read ** solution of iron and peptone,*^ But if, 

pie is withdrawn for test. The limit of addition is ^^ preparations so named, it is found that they contain 

reached when ferric hydrate is precipitated, then the albumen and no peptone, the otherwise wrongful appella- 

proportions of the volumes of the two solutions indicate tion takes the character of a misrepresentation, 

the ratio in which the substance in hand combines with ^^t the name of peptone is especially captivating and 

ferric chloride. worth while saving, in this age of advanced knowledge, 

One part by weight of the following named substances especially with physicians who know enough of peptone 

was found to combine with the following parts of solu- to transmit its own supposed properties to that of pepto- 

tion of ferric chloride, U. 8. P. : ^^^ of iron, which, thus endowed, could also be supposed 

to pass the trying ordeal of the complicated laboratory of 

Qlycerin 0.92 digestion, pass the final membranes which separate the 

CaaeSugar 0.42 digested matter from the faecal mass, to be absorbed, re- 

Mannite 1.72 sorbed, and assimilated in its totality, hoof and aU, un- 

Egg Albumen 1.05 touchea, undecomposed. 

., . ^^ ._ ^ . ,. , This would be a dream. Forif the peptonate was possi- 

The proportion of basic chloride of iron (t.c, dialyzed ble in its present association, with basis in dialyzed iron, 

iron) in solution of usual strength (5 per cent of Fe«Ot) it would not diffuse. Dialyzed iron has the name of dia- 

was 7i to 8i parts by volume to 1 of albumen. lyzed iron because it does not dialyze. 

The conditions to form this soluble iron compound de- But this iron preparation as it is, divested of its fanciful 

pend as well on the chemical constitution of iron salts as name, is good enough, and better than many others. Ex- 

on that of the organic substance. For iron it is required perts in pharmacology foimd it so; so the public finds it 

that the salt be a ferric compound, and that the iron be And an enchanting title is of infinite magnitude, commer- 

precipitablebyalkaliin the state of hydrate, and that the cially. It helps to sell. It sells a book. The plot need 

combination be effected while the ferric hydrate is in the not be true, but plausible ; and the success prompts a host 

nascent state. of imitators to imitate. 

Thereioreytfie organic compound must be present before, As a proof of the assertion that these specialties are 

and, contrary to statements, I never found already pre- albuminates and not peptonates, the fact that they yield 

cipitated hydrate of iron to dissolve in sugar or any other a precipitate on neutralization with alkali, and redissolve 

indifferent substance. As ferric salts, the chloride, sul- a^ain in an excess, should suffice. The fact that the pre- 

phate, or nitrate may be employed, the phosphate or the cipitate obtained now from the alkaline solution does not 

alkali combinations of organic acids with iron being ex- dissolve in dilute acids, strengthens the proof beyond 

eluded. ... doubt. . . . 

Most of the reactions named belong in common to al- Throwing the peptonate of iron out of further conside- 
bumen, and all the other indifferent bodies mentioned. ration, there are only albuminates left for further treat- 
But with albumen the reaction becomes more complicated ment, of which there is only the alternative of the alka- 
through reaction belonging to albumen itself. . . . line normal albuminate prep{u*ed from normal chloride. 

If alkali be added to an albuminous precipitate for the and that of the alkaline basic albuminate prepared from 

purpose of solution, a proportion of alkali insufficient for ferric oxychloride. . . . 

solution of the whole does not dissolve a proportionate The alkaline solution of normal albuminate is repre- 

part of it, as might be expected from experience with in- sented by the '* Liquor Ferri Albuminati,'* Drees, who 

organic bodies. The coagulum swells up, becomes a also established the first formula for its preparation. It 

jelly, and finally dissolves to a perfect solution only is a true chemical compound, the soluble alkali compound 

when the adequate amount of alkali required for its so- of the insoluble ferric albuminate. 

lution has been added. If alkali be added in the same This solution is prone to decompose through atmospher- 

manner to a precipitate of ferric albuminate, the addition ic infiuences, by attracting from ij; carbonic acid. It is 

ol an insufficient amount may have the disastrous effect not, however, as stated, the transformation of its alkali 

of decomposing the compound by extracting albumen; into alkali carbonate which causes the downfall of the 
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iron (and of the preparation too), for carbonates may be 
employed as welt for preparing the solution; but it is the 
formation of bicarbonate, which is devoid of the faculty to 
dissolve, or keep the iron in solution. 

This preparation, again contrary to printed statements 
to this effect, spoils the quicker the better it is made 
pharmaceutically, that is, the less surplus of alkali has 
been used for its solution. 

Of the alkaline iron albuminate the dry preparation 
cannot be made by the usual evaporation on the water 
bath, although it stands boiling without coagulation on 
evaporation; skin after skin is formed on tne surface, 
as in milk, whose constitution as an alkali-proteid is 
not dissimilar. The final residue is insoluble. It may 
be expected that evaporation in vacuo may produce a sim- 
ilar soluble dry product to that obtained from milk. 

Of the alkalme basic albuminate there is no representa- 
tive amongst the preparations actually made. K Die- 
terich gave a formula of which an important simplifica- 
tion may be found in the following lines: 

To prepare a solution of normal ferric albuminate, a 
mixture of proper proportions of solutions of albumen 
and ferric chloride is neutralized by alkali. Ammonia or 
the hydrates of fixed alkalies answer as well, the carbon- 
ates of the latter being only impracticable oy the large 
evolution of gas, which causes the albuminous solution to 
foam excessively. Litmus paper as a guide in the preci- 
pitation is excluded, as the precipitation is the most per- 
fect when the liquid shows jet slif^htly acid reaction. 
But the formation of the precipitate is the best indicator 
itself to show its completion, for the precipitate, being 
creamy at first, becomes fiocculent, and on further addi- 
tion of alkali congregates in large fiocks, which subside 
from the clear liquid, which, if the proportions were well 
chosen, contains neither iron nor albumen. At this 
stage tne solution of alkali chlorides drains off rapidly on 
muslin, while an imperfectly precipitated solution shows 
the imperfection^ may it consist in too little or too much 
addition of alkali, by refusing to drain off. After wash- 
ing, the precipitate is dissolved by alkali. To insure solu- 
bility it IS better to add the precipitate to the alkali than 
to reverse the addition. 

Solutions of the basic albuminate of iron may be more 
simply made. Ck)n8idering that for each molecule of 
ferric chloride 6 molecules of alkali chloride are formed, 
the elimination of this lar^ amount of salt is of paramount 
necessity in the preparation of ferric albuminate from the 
normal chloride, out with employment of oxychloride, 
which requires only ^ part of alkali, or less than the nor- 
mal chlonde,^or its neutralization, the washing of the pre- 
cipitate may well be dispensed with, the more as a thor- 
ough washing diminishes the chances of its solubility. 
As the same contingency also rests with the precipitate 
obtained from normal ferric chloride, the probabilities 
are that, if the entire amount of these by products be 
left in the final solution of basic albuminate, the con- 
tamination will be not more but less than in the former, 
where such ablution was imperfectly performed. If pre- 
cipitation be deemed a superfluous proceediDg, the pre- 
paration of this form of alouminate narrows down to the 
mixine of specific qusintities of albumen and ferric oxy- 
chloride in admissibly diluted solutions, and to dissolve 
the resulting magma by alkali, as stated before. 

To form pharmaceutically perfect preparations from 
these chemical solutions, they are mixed with 5 to 8 per 
cent of alcohol and properly aromatized. The alcohol is 
necessary to preserve tnem. 

The proportions in which the components combine may 
be calculated from data furnished above ; practically 
they are elastic enough for a ereat divergence, as demon- 
strated by the various |formul8B given, provided there be 
a sufficiency of albumen. I do not intend to submit a 
specific formula, for it would have to be agreed upon 
first, and I am oi the opinion that the accepted strength 
of the imported preparation is too low for American 
usage. Besides, this standard has to be fixed on the 
amount of iron, and not on that of the precipitable albu- 
minate compound, which is too variable to admit of its use. 

I think it proper to reserve that for the National For- 
mulary, for the sake of uniformity. This investigation 
had been begun in its interest, and an expansion of it in 
the shape of an appendix will be timely, especially after 
the revision of tne U. S. Pharmacopoeia has been com- 
pleted. 

Of the mixtures made with albumen and oxychloride of 
iron, there are as representatives the imported prepara- 
tions known by the fanciful appellation of peptonates of 
iron. They contain respectively 0.42 and 0.46 per cent of 
iron, or nearly 0.6 per cent of hydrated oxide, and equal 
in strength 10 drops of tincture of iron U. S. P. in a fiuid- 
drachm. The precipitate obtained from the preparation 
by neutralization, ^best with carbonate of ammonium, 
consisting of ferric albuminate, weighs three times as 
much as the ferric hydrate obtained by boiling a sample 
with strong potash lye, or four times as much as the fer- 
ric oxide obtained by calcination of the hydrate of iron 
previously obtained, or by incineration of either the pre- 
cipitate of ferric albuminate or the dry residue of the 
original preparation. . 

Tney contain 5 and 8 per cent of alcohol, said to be in 
the form of brandy, and one cont€dns 2i per cent of 



sugar. The specific gravity is nearly that of water, and 
less in one of the specialties. Their acidity is very small : 
proportionate to the quantity of dialyzed iron contained 
therein, it corresponds to 2.5 C.c. of normal potassa for 
100 C.c. On addition of minimal portions of alkali they 
readily change their reaction, forming again perfect solu- 
tions. They stand boiling without change, as the albu- 
men is in the state of acid albumin, and mix with 
alcohol for the same reason. Concentrated acids precipi- 
tate both the oxychloride of iron and the albumen. Dia- 
lysis reveals nothing. 

Ohloroform Water as a PreBervatiTe. 

At the recent meeting of the British Pharmaceutical 
Conference, Mr. Jos. F. Burnett read a paper on this sub- 
ject, in which he stated that for the keepings of various 
chemicals in solution, so {is to be convenient in rapid dis- 
I)ensing, nothing that he had tried was so effective and 
at the same time so free from objection as chloroform 
water. It is not needed for the solutions of inorganic 
substances, such as potassium bicarbonate, magnesium 
sulphate, potassium bromide, etc., wbich are Kept in 
most dispensing establishments. 

The advantage is evident in the case of solutions of or- 
ganic chemicals which are prone to decompose, ferment, 
etc., through the presence of fungoid organisms. The 
following is a list of those which the author regularly 
keeps made, in each instance solution being effected by 
dissolving the substance in B. P. chloroform water, and 
adjusting to the required strength by the final addition 
of more chloroform water : Citric acid, 1 in 2j potas- 
sium acetate, 1 in 2; potassium citrate, 1 in 2; citrate of 
iron and ammonia, 1 m 2; sodium salicylate, 1 in 2; am- 
monium chloride, 1 in 4 ; ammonium bromide, 1 in 4 ; 
Quinine sulphate, 1 in 10 (by the aid of a sufficiency of 
dilute sulphuric acid). 

Never in any of these is there any fungoid growth, 
even though they are kept in the varying temperatures 
of summer and winter for months. Two mixtures which 
are of equal convenience— viz., powdered rhubarb and 
aromatic powder of chalk— rubbed down with chloroform 
water (1 m 8) keep well. Mucilage of acacia made with 
chloroform water Keeps indefinitely. 

There can be no drawback to the use of chloroform wa- 
ter as a preservative, for the. addition of 1 or 2 drachms, 
or even an ounce or two, to a mixture cannot have any 
injurious effect on the patient. None of the medical men 
for whom the author dispenses object to the addition. 

The author next speaks of the value of the preservative 
in keeping infusions and decoctions. These prepara- 
tions are, nowever, so little used here that we omit this 
portion. 

On the same subject another paper was presented by 
Mr. Wyatt. 

Mr. Wyatt's experience is much akin to Mr. Burnett's. 
Dispensing stock mixtures and solutions made with 
chloroform water in the proportion of 1 in 4 in the case 
of inorganic salts, and quinine, morphine, and other al- 
kaloidal salts, in chloroform water alone remain clear and 
devoid of fungoid growth under conditions which would 
necessitate the use of at least 25 per cent of proof spirit 
for their proper preservation. 

The action was specially observable with an extract of 
ergot mixture containing solution of strychnine, which 
was kept concentrated, but did not keep four days free 
from mould and trimethylamine odor until chloroform 
water was used to make it. With this it kept good for 
three months. The author then proceeded to state that 
fruit juices keep very well with chloroform added in the 
proportion of 1 part in 600, the aroma being rather im- 
proved than otherwise by the addition, at any rate in 
the case of raspberry, lemon, and blackberry juices. A 
sample of raspberry juice was submitted which was pre- 
pared by allowing the fruit to stand in a lightly covered 
jar for about a week, during which time a slight fermen- 
tation was set up, the juice sinking clear and the aroma 
improving. Since July, 1886, the sample has in no wav 
deteriorated. Chloroform is also a great success witn 
essence of rennet, which when preserved with it never 
acquires the slightest unpleasant odor ; but it has no effect 
on cucumber juice except when 1 to 4 of glycerin is 
added along with 1 part of chloroform in 600. It is also 
very good tor aqueous solution of opium.— After Chem. 
and Drugg. 

A Simple Filter for Small Quantities of Liquid. 

Take a glass tube, about i inch diameter internally, 
grind off one end quite true, and attach to it a little disc 
of stout filtering paper moistened with a drop or two of 
pure water. The glass tube is, of course, to be perpendi- 
cular to the surface of the disc. 

When a small sample of a liquid is to be filtered off, for 
instance, from a liqmd contaimng a precipitate suspended 
therein, insert the end of the tube bearing the filter 
paper into the turbid liquid, and carefully and gently 
aj)ply suction tmtil a sufficient amount of the filtered 
liouid has risen in the glass tube. 

This contrivance answers well, for instance, in the 
volumetric determination of sulphuric acid.— After 
Chem. Zeit, 
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Salol-Oollodion. 

It is recommended in the Repertoire de Pharmacie for 
July 10th, 1890, to dissolve 4 parts of salol in 4 parts of 
ether, and then add to 30 parts of collodion, and it is 
stated that the application of the salol-coUodion to the af- 
fected parts in acute rheumatism will he followed hy 
rapid relief of pain. 

Antipyrin in Tin Boxes. 

Sons antipyrin purchased in January in original 250- 
Qm. tin cases, when opened in Jime showed, according to 
Mr. Griiner. wherever the compound had come into direct 
contact with the tinned sides of the case, a striking red- 
dish-yellow coloration (Zeit dsterr. ApotK-Vet.^ June 10th, 
p. 801). A chemical examination showed the preparation 
to be otherwise faultless. It was neutral in aaueous solu- 
tion, odorless, behaved normally towards aO reagents, 
and melted at 112* C. The antipyrin in the cases opened 
in January was without defect, and some which had been 
preserved since that time in glass had remained quite 
white. Mr. Griiner therefore recommends that manu- 
facturers should use glass for packing antipyrin.— 
Pharm, Joum. 



The Constituents of Sassafiras Oil. 

Sassafras oil is, according to the text books, a mixture 
of 10 per cent of a terpene, CioHn, and 90 per cent of safrol, 
CioHioO. Since Grimaux and Buott's investigation there 
has always been a suspicion that the oil also contains a 
small portion of a phenol body; but this has not been 
satisfactorily demonstrated until lately. Dr. C. Pome- 
ranz, during a recent investigation (Pharm. Post), treated 
3 kilos of the oil with alkali, and, separating the alkaline 
solution, treated it with sulphuric acid, and dried the 
brown oily body which eame out with calcium chloride, 
afterwards submitting it to fractional distDlation. There- 
by he obtained, at 246° to 247° C, 7 Gm. of a colorless 
liq^uid resembling eugenol. A critical examination of 
this liquid resulted in the conclusion that it is identical 
with eu^nol, CtHaOHOCHaCtHft ; the benzoyl deriva- 
tive having a melting point of 69° C, as compared with 
69° to 70° 0., which is that of benzoyl eugenol.— C^m. 
andDrugg, 

Cassia Oil. 

As reported by us some months ago, there has been 
systematic adulteration of cassia oil practised by Chinese 
merchants, colophony being the substance used for adul- 
teration. According to Hirschsohn's observations {Phar. 
Zeit. fUr RiiseLy xxix., 241), pure cassia oil dissolves in 
three times its volume of 70-per-cent alcohol to form a 
clear solution, but as little as 6 per cent of colophony 
added to the oil suffices to make the solution opalescent, 
and the opalescence increcises in density as the percentage 
of resin is increased. 

By heating to, say, 20' C, the turbidity diminishes 
somewhat. All the commercial adulterated specimens 
gave milky solutions with the alcohol. 

Another reliable test is based on the solubility of essen- 
tial oils in petroleum ether, a fluid which does not dissolve 
resin. Cassia oil dissolves completely in 3 volumes of pe- 
troleum ether, spec. grav. 0.650, and if 1 volume of the 
oil be shaken with 3 of the ether in a ^aduated tube, 
other essential and fattv oils, resin and kerosin, if pres- 
ent, will separate, and tne amount ma^ be read off. The 
ethereal solution of the oil shaken with oxyhydrate of 
copper for a minute, and filtered, should not acquire a 
green or blue color, which it would have if the oil con- 
tained either colophony or resin.— CA^w. and Drugg. 



Antipyrin. 

It may interest our readers to learn where this article, 
now BO much employed in medicine, is obtained. There 
are four firms now engaged in its manufacture, the ori- 
ginal German, two French, and one Swiss. It was origi- 
nally discovered bv Dr. Knorr and manufactured by his 
process at the color works at Hoechst-on-the-Maio, for- 
merly Meister, Lucius Sc Bruening, and it is from that 
firm that most of the article coming to the United States 
is derived. A French firm, the Societe Parisienne des 
Couleurs, at Creil, also manufactures exactly according 
to Dr. Knorr*s process, but exports but little as yet. An- 
other French firm, Mialhe— A. Petit, successeur— at Paris, 
manufactures the same article and sells it under the name 
of Analg^in. In addition, the Baseler Geseilschaft, at 
Basle in Switzerland, also manufactures antipyrin large- 
ly. The product of all four factories is identical in medi- 
cinal properties and in behavior to reagents. The pro- 
duct of the factory at Creil is perhaps not quite so well 
purified as the other three, for it turns yellow when ex- 
posed freely to light, while the other three remain white 
and correspond exactly to all the tests of purity required 
by the new Austrian Pharmacopceia, which has adopted 



antipyrin into its code. The new official supplement to 
the English Pharmacopoeia also accepts the new remedy, 
while our own Pharmacopoeia is forbidden to receive it, 
because it is made by a patented process. 

r^o^e by Ed. Am. Druf/a.—The above note is based on 
information kindly furnished to us by Prof. Charles O. 
Curtman, of St. Louis. We may add that in a recent 
paper on '* Tautomeric Bodies" (m Lidnjfa Annalen^ 258, 
267), J. XJ. Nef renders it probable that Knorr's interpre- 
tation of the constitution of antipyrin, as phenyl-dime- 
thyl-pyrazolon, is not correct.] 

Merooro-Chloride of CafEbine. 

In a paper read at the recent British Pharmaceutical 
Conference, Mr. Davies described a compound of mer- 
curic chloride with caffeine, of the formula CiHioNiOs- 
HuClf , which is easily formed upon mixing aqueous solu- 
tions of the constituents. The formation of this body 
will serve, he suggested, as a confirmatory test for caffe- 
ine, as the delicacy of the reaction appears to be conside- 
rable. 

With a solution of caffeine of the strength of 1 in 1,000, 
abundant crystals are formed a short time after it has 
been mixed with a saturated solution of mercuric chlo- 
ride. The reaction is shown by the citrate as well as by 
the alkaloid. The compound formed is much more solu- 
ble in water than in a solution containing excess of the 
mercury salt. Hence it is advisable to use a saturated so- 
lution of the latter when testing for caffeine by this 
means. The double chloride is also much more soluble in 
hot water than in cold, and much of it crystallizes out 
from a hot solution on cooling, which fact furnishes a 
ready method of obtaining it in a pure form. 

Mr. Davies indicated that the compound he described 
was identical with one mentioned in Watt's ** Dictionary 
of Chemistry," but its production from aqueous solutions 
appeared to be new, and enabled the reaction to be readily 
utilized as a valuable confirmatory test for the presence 
of this alkaloid. He had made an analysis of the body 
and found it to yield caffeine, 40.6 per cent; mercury, 
42.8 per cent; and chlorine, 15.42 per cent, which agrees 
pretty closely with the above formula. Some fine speci- 
mens of the compound were exhibited, and the reaction 
was practically shown.— After Chem. and Drugg, 

Codeine^ Hydrochloride. 

Codeine hydrochloride was first prepared b^ Anderson 
by saturating hot dilute hydrochloric acid with codeine 
{Annalen, Ixxvii., 348). It was obtained in white stellate-, 
group^ed needles, which were described as containing in 
the air-dried condition 2 equivalents of water of crys- 
tallization, of which only half an equivcdent was lost at 
100 ** C, and the remcdnder only at 121 "*. At the latter 
temperature, however, some hydrochloric acid was also 
^ven off, the dried residue acquiring an alkaline reaction 
in consequence. Professor Schmidt reports (Apoth.-Zeit.^ 
July 9th, p. 366) that three commercial samples, from 
difllerent sources, examined by him to see how far their 
properties corresponded with Anderson's statement, were 
all m the form of white crystalline powder consisting of 
fine needles, which dissolved readily in water to a neutral 
solution and corresponded in composition to Anderson's 
formula, C.«H,iNOaiHCl + 2H,0. 

But a remarkable difference was manifested when these 
compounds were subjected for four hours to a tempera- 
ture of 100^ C. One lost weight equal to 2.5 per cent, cor- 
responding to Anderson's statement ; a second lost 6.4 
per cent, and the third 3.2 per cent. As the loss in neither 
case represented the 2 equivalents of water, which re- 
quired 9.66 per cent, the experiment was tried whether 
all the water of crystallization could be eliminated by 
prolonged drying at 100* without, involving loss of hv- 
drochloric acid. After from ten to fourteen days the 
weight became constant, the total loss then amounting to 
10.56 and 10. 52 per cent respectively, and the composition 
of each sample, according to the result of a chlorine de- 
termination, then corresponded to the formula Ci«Hsf 
NOtHCl.— P^arw. Joum. 



Codeine Phosphate. 

Codeine phosphate was first prepared by Anderson, 
by saturating phosphoric acid witn codeine, the pro- 
duct having the composition represented by the formula 
Ci.H.iN0BHtP04 -I- liH«0. Two commercial samples 
examined gave results not agreeing with this formula or 
with each other, the water of cr^rstallization in one case 
amounting to 7.71 per cent and in the other to 2.80 per 
cent, whilst the formula quoted required 6.37 per cent. 
Both compounds, when heated to 100 C, assumed a gray- 
yellow color (Apoth,'Zeit., July 9th, p. 366). Three other 
samples were therefore obtained and examined. Sample 
A was a white crystalline i)owder, which dissolved 
readily in water and slightly in alcohol, with a faintly 
acid reaction. It lost 7. 60 per cent of water at 100% becom- 
ing gray, and when anhydrous contained 21.52 per cent of 
phosphoric acid, or an excess of the quantity required for 
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aa acid phosphate. Sample l^y ot Bimilar appearance, 
lost at 100** Cf. only 2.27 per cent of water, becoming 
less gray than A, and when anhydrous contained 17.75 
per cent of P«0». It corresponded, therefore, to the 
formula 2(CitH9iNOtHtP04) + HaO. Sample C, also of 
similcur appearance, lost at 100* C. 8.27 per cent of water, 
and when dehydrated contained 17.6 percent of PiO*. It 
therefore corresponded to the formula CiiHaiNOiHtPOi + 
2Hf O. A sample was then prepcu'ed by adding i>ure code- 
ine to phosphoric acid until there was only a faintlv acid 
reaction, and treating the clear solution with alcohol in 
excess. The crystalline precipitate, washed with alcohol 
and dried, corresponded to the formula with 2 equiva- 
lents of water, as it did also when recrystallized from 
water; but when recrystallized from hot dilute alcohol it 
was obtained in well-formed, colorless, transparent pris- 
matic crystals, containing only 1 equivalent of water to 2 
equivalents of codeine phosphate. 

It would appear, therefore, that both these forms occur 
in commerce, as well as one containing excess of phos- 
phoric acid. 

As the codeine phosphate prepared under Professor 
Schmidt^s superintendence dia not become gray when 
heated to 100°, it is supposed the coloration noticed was 
due to an impurity. — Pharm, Jaum, 

Green Iodide of Mercury. 

Messrs. W. Martindalb and W. Applkton Salter, in 
a paper read at the recent British Pharmaceutical Con- 
ference, described a number of experiments made for the 
purpose of determining how this salt can be made so as 
to be of greater stabilitv than the one which was re- 
moved from the British Pharmacopoeia. 

They found that a sample of the salt supplied to them, 
which kept better than any others, contained a conside- 
rable percentage of free mercury, and reference showed 
that the French Codex and the United States Pharmaco- 
poeia both prescribe an excess of mercury. It so happens 
that in France and America mercurous iodide is more 
extensively used than in any other country. The au- 
thors then proceeded to speak of the decomposition 
which occurs in the salt, mentioning different theories 
which have been given from time to time regarding it, 
and they stated that they were not favorable to the yel- 
low iodide, although some authorities give this the pre- 
ference. They had made no experiments to prove that 
the precipitated iodide is more or less unstable, content- 
ing themselves with the statement that the fact is gene- 
rally accepted that the yellow iodide does change to the 
red more rapidly than the ^een. It would seem, how- 
ever, that most of the assertions regarding the oxidation 
of the green salt are much exaggerated, as the following 
results of analysis show: 



Hgl, Hg,I, 

A. O.W = 81.6JJ 

B. O.U% = 83.07^ 
0. 0,%% =s 91.62^ 



Hg[, Hg,I, 

D. 0.26% = 66.65j< 

E. 0M% = 85.75^ 



The red iodide was separated with ether, and the green 
by solution in acid, precipitation as silver iodide, and 
weighing. Several of the specimens contained much 
free mercury, D havings no less than 30 per cent. They 
therefore recommended that one-fourth more mercury 
should be used than was theoretically necessary, and 
that the iodine should be added gradually while the 
two elements are moistened with spirit and well tritu- 
rated. This yields a preparation well suited for medici- 
nal use. The preparation contains 13.2 per cent of free 
mercury, and keeps ^een when stored in amber-colored 
bottles in the dark. The prescribers whom the authors 
had to deal with insisted upon having a green salt, and 
ordered it in i-^rain doses. The pills are best made 
with sugar of milk, gum, and syrup. Finally the au- 
thors quoted the opmions of Drs. Buxton Brown and 
Campbell Williams, which were entirely in favor of the 
saXt prepared as suggested.— After Chem, and Drugg. 

Solution of Salloylate of Iron. 

Mr. F. W. Haussman has made experiments on the 
best method of preparing the salicylate of iron (ferrous) 
in solution, and recommends the following as giving the 
most satisfactory results (in Pharm. Era), though he 
adds that it hardly admits of extemporaneous prepara- 
tion, since some time is required for its completion. It 
being, however, perfectly stable, a small amount can be 
kept in stock in localities where a sudden demand is 
liable to be made. 

1. Solution of Ferrous Salicylate. 

Salicylic Acid 60 grains. 

Freshly Precipitated Ferrous Carbonate .... 35 " 

Or Saccharated Carbonate of Iron 8 drachms. 

Glycerin 1 ounce. 

Citrate of Potassium i •' 

Water a sufficient quantity to make 4 ounces. 

•Dissolve the citrate in the gljrcerin, using heat, and add 
the salicylic acid^ stirring until dissolved. Add the iron 
salt in small portions, stirring thoroughly after each ad- 



dition, until effervescence ceases. Add the water in sev- 
eral portions and boil the liquid for about ten minutes. 

Allow to stand about twentv-four hours, and filter. 

The amount of ferrous carbonate is in excess, and on 
standing it is gradually deposited. The solution is of a 
dark-brown color, but lighter than the ferric, without 
odor, and a sweat taste. Keaction acid, spec. grav. 1.20. 

It mixes with water, and, if supersaturated with acids, 
precipitates the salicylic acid without developing an in- 
tense violet color. It contains about 2i grains of ferrous 
salicylate in one teaspoonful. 

The solution of ferric salicylate, according to the same 
author, is best prepared by first obtaining the ferric salt 
and then dissolving this. 

2. Ferric Salicyiate.— A. hot or cold aqueous solution of 
salicylic acid is saturated with freshly precipitated ferric 
hydrate, and the filtered solution set aside, when amor- 
phous ferric salicylate will be precipitated. 

This precipitation is not prevented by the addition of 
syrup, glycerin^ or alcohol ; but the precipitate is com- 
pletely soluble in water of ammonia. 

3. Solution of Ferric Salicylate. — This is best made by 
dissolving the ferric salt with the aid of an alkali citrate. 

Ferric Salicylate 80 grains. 

Citrate of Potassium 120 ** 

Olyoerin 1 fl. oz. 

Water enough to make 4 •• 

Dissolve the citrate in the glycerin with the aid of heat, 
add the iron salt in small portions, stirring after each ad- 
dition until it is dissolved, and lastly add the water 
gradually. Heat to boiling and filter wnile hot. ^The au- 
thor himself thinks it better to double the amount of ci- 
trate of potassium if the solution is to be kept for some 
time. 

Pyokcanin and Aniline Colors in General as Anti- 
septics. 

PaoF. Stilling, of Strassburg, "has devoted special study 
to the aniline colors and their employment in practice 
and has (as announced in previous issues) found that m^ 
thyl violet possesses the highest degree of antiseptic 
power, and he claims that a one-tenth of 1 per cent solu- 
tion of this substance could be injected under the skin of 
a guinea-pig to the amount of 20 C.c. or more without 
causing any hurt to the animal. 

Halt that quantity, however, if injected into the peri- 
toneal cavity, proves fatal, the viscera, and especially 
the kidneys, with the exception of the Malpighian cor- 
puscles, being colored blue. A few drops of the solution 
instilled into the eyes of rabbits colored the conjunctiva, 
but left the cornea— if this were uninjured— unaflfected' 
the coloration disappearing the next day. ' 

Prof. Stilling then employed this solution with marked 
success for the treatment of many eye and other diseases 
including scrofulous ulcers of the cornea, conjunctivitis,' 
eczema of the lids, parenchymatous keratitis, serous 
iritis, disseminated choroiditis, sympathetic ophthalmia, 
whitlow, varicose ulcers of the leg, etc. A pure form of 
methyl violet for surgical purposes is now manufactured 
under the name of pyoktanin. 

These results have, however, not been universally con- 
firmed, and Dr. Mauthner, of Vienna, has just published 
a statement that he has been quite unsuccessful in his 
trials of this substance in a number of eye cases similar 
to those in which Prof. Stilling has recorded such favor- 
able results {Lancet, July 6th, 1890). 

Dr. Carl (Fortechr. der Med,, 1890, No. 10) has likewise 
failed in obtaining satisfactory results. He experimented 
at first with fuchsin, gentian violet, methyl blue, and 
finally methyl violet for several months. He has em- 
ployed the watery solution of methyl violet in the treat- 
ment of affections of the conjunctiva, and as a local appli- 
cation, by means of thin camers-hair pencils, to ulcers of 
the cornea. 

In affections of the conjunctiva he has found the me- 
thyl violet to be absolutely inert, while in infiltrated and 
superficial ulcers of the cornea, although methyl violet has 
seemed to somewhat reduce the signs of irritation, no 
such effects as claimed to follow its employment by Stil- 
ling were ever observed; and since he employed atro- 
pine in conjunction with the aniline colors, it is very 
doubtful as to what share is to be attributed to the latter. 
Besides he reports a case of serpiginous ulceration of the 
cornea where methyl violet appeared to aggravate the 
course of the disease. Dr. Braunschweig has likewise 
published results which tend to reduce tne enthusiasm 
which might be expected to follow Stilling's work.— 
After Therap. Gazette. 

[iVote.— Several prominent practitioners of New York 
City, who have given these coloring matters (particularly 
pyoktanin) a careful trial, have arrived at very diver- 
gent results. One of them has informed us that he has 
observed or obtained absolutely negative results. An- 
other objects to the. strong tinctorial power of the sub- 
stance, which is apt to betray itself at the most unex- 
pected time upon the hsmds or clothes of the operator, in 
spite of the greatest care. Evidently the trial of the 
utility of these compoimds is not ripe for a verdict yet. 
— Bd. Am. Dauoa.] 
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Btrophanthns Hispidus.'*' 

SiNOB their introduction as a medicine strophanthus 
seeds have varied considerably in quality, so that great 
variation must have been experienced ia the therapeutic 
value of its preparations. The seeds first used and de- 
scribed by Prof. Fraser were thought to be derived from 
the plant described by Prof. Oliver in Hooker's **Icones 
Plantarum " under the neone Strophanthus KomM, Oliv., 
but which is now regarded as a '* variety, a geographical 
race, of 8, hispidvs,^^ The flowers of the plant which 
yielded these specimens have been submitted by Dr. Fra- 
ser to Prof. Oliver, who *' expresses the opinion that they 
are the flowers of 8. hispidus.^^ Mr. Holmes pointed out, 
however, that the seeds employed by Prof. Fraser differ 
both in size and color from those obtained from the typical 
Strophanthus hispidus of the west coast of Africa, this 
opimon being based on a careful examination of specimens 
ODtained at different times; and he wished to emphasize 
the fact that the seeds originally used by Prof. Fraser 
differ from those yielded by the typical 8. hispidus 
West Africa, so that preparations made from West Afri- 
can seeds may differ considerably in action from those 
made with East African seeds. It is therefore important 
to note that (1) the seeds used by Prof. Fraser possess 
the following characters: In bulk some of the seieds ap- 
pear to be of a grayish-green color, and others of a fawn 
color. This, however, is an optical illusion, which is 
readily dissipated by altering tne angle and direction of 
the seeds to the light. The hairs on the seeds all point in 
one direction, and are somewhat appressed to tne seed 
coat. If the seed be flrst presented towards the light so 
that the apex is towards the light, and then reversing 
the seed so that the base of the hair is presented to the 
light, and varying the angle of incidence, it will be seen 
that the fawn color apoears green, and vice versa. 
(2) The seeds vary in quality according to the degree of 
ripeness of the pods and the carefulness with which they 
have been dried. On breaking a seed across it should ex- 
hibit a ftrrn, white endosperm, showing under a good 
lens a line marking the enclosed cotyledon. All seeds 
that are shrunken or shrivelled, or that show a dark- 
colored interior, should be discarded. (3) All seeds 
that have not a hairy surface, and in which the hairs 
do not present the alternating grayish-green and fawn 
color, should not be employed. There has occurred 
in commerce a mixture of glabrous seeds with hairy 
seeds, and also a somewhat twisted non-hairy seed belong- 
ing to a different genus, Kickxia Africana, The latter are 
easily recognized oy the different shape, and the fact that 
the cotyledons are seen to be doubly folded when a seed is 
broken transversely. These characteristics suffice to dis- 
tinguish true from false seeds. Mr. Holmes proceeded to 
speak of the glucoside ouabain, showing how it differs 
from strophanthus. 

In connection with this paper two leaves were sent by 
Mr. Thomas Christy from a plant grown by him, and 
which was propagated from a sample of seeds the origin 
of which was in doubt. Mr. Holmes wrote from Edin- 
burgh that he had no doubt that the nlant which yields 
true strophanthus seeds should be called 8. hispidus var. 
Komb^, and that Arnaud^s ouabain is strophanthidin, 
which is a body formed by splitting up strophanthin. 
Arnaud actually uses acetic acid in his process, and this 
suffices to effect the decomposition.— C%cm. and Drugg, 

Oleite, or Bioinol-Sulphonate of Sodium. 

Mr. W. a. H. Naylor contributes the following paper 
on this subject in the Chem. and Drugg, 

In a paper read before the American Pharmaceutical 
Association last year at San Francisco on ** Pharmacy as 
Applied to Preparations for the Skin," Mr. Fred. B. Kilmer 
communicated some interesting facts respecting a sub- 
stance known as oleite (see this .iournal, 1889, 194). 
Chemically this substance is essentially ricinol-sulphonate 
of soda. 

The following descriptive outline of the method of its 
production is furnished by Mr. Kilmer : ** It is prepared 
from castor oil by treating with sulphuric acid at a low 
temperature, when a compound of sulphuric and ricin- 
oleic acid is formed. The free sulphuric acid being removed 
bv washing and any unchanged oil by ether, the result- 
ing sulphoricinoleic €M3id is then neutralized by sodium 
hydrate, the finished product being a jelly-like liquid, 
with a little odor, acrid taste, soluble in water, alcohol, 
chloroform, and essential oils." This description is char- 
acterized by brevity and vagueness, while tne latter part 
of it is unfortunately so* worded as to invite, if not literally 
to compel, the deduction of an erroneous inference. In 
the absence of particular knowledge of the action of sul- 
phuric acid upon certain oils, one would conclude that the 
product of the reaction between the castor oil and the 
acid— sulphoricinoleic €M3id— was not sensibly soluble in 
water or m ether, while as a matter of fact the reverse is 
the case 

My present object is simply to supply a working formu- 
la for the soda compotmd, one that I have used and can 
recommend. 

» AbfltrMt of a paper read At the recent British Fhannaoeutk^a Oonfe^^ 
by E. M. HoLMB, F.L.S. 



Take 1 pound of castor oil, and add to it gradually, 
with continuous stirring, 2 ounces by weight oi sulphuric 
acid (B. P.). This part of the process willoccupy several 
hours, and should be timed so as to be finished towards 
the end of the working day. 

In the morning introduce in the same manner 1 ounce 
by weight of the acid, or a sufficiency. The point of final- 
ity is reached when the product remains clear, or, as is 
generally the case, is only faintly opalescent when diluted 
with about 40 times its volume of distilled water.. 

It is convenient for me here to interpolate the remark 
that the application of a suitable amount of heat is favor- 
able to the reaction. The temperature of the mixed oil 
and acid may be allowed to reach 110'' F., and may. with- 
out detriment, even rise to 12^* F. When chemical com- 
bination is complete^ the product is at once intimately 
mixed with li times its weight of distilled water, and al- 
lowed to stand until separation into two distinct portions 
has ensued. The supernatant and oily layer is then re- 
moved and neutralized with a 10-per-cent aqueous solution 
of caustic soda. This soda compound is snaken up with 
five times its volume of proof spirit and set aside, when any 
free oil will rise to the surface. The lower and spirituous 
portion is evaporated on a water bath to a thick jelly, the 
liquid being kept faintly alkaline by the addition of soda 
solution if necessary. The resulting product usually con- 
tains a small proportion of sulphate or soda, but the quan- 
tity is insufficient to rank as a serious objection, in view 
of the uses to which oleite is likely to be applied. If, 
however, in any case it is deemed necessary to eliminate 
traces of alkaline sulphate, the ricinol-siilphonate of soda 
must be treated with alcohol, in which the latter is soluble 
and the former practically insoluble. 

The free acid (ricinol-sulphonic acid) may be readily 
obtained by decomposing the soda compound with hydro- 
chloric acid. 

G-um Picking in Trieste. 

Among the working population of Trieste the ''sesso- 
lotte," or ** shovellers," form a distinct and easily recog- 
nizable class. These '* sessolotte '* are the girls employed 
in sorting and classifying guois, figs, dates, and other 

Produce for which Trieste is an important market centre, 
hey lift the goods out of the original packages by means 
of a ''sessola, or small wooden scoop, and place a supply 
on a small wooden table made for the purpose. 

The '*sessolotta'' holds a knife in her right hand, and 
with this and the fingers of the left hand she is able to 
sort, in an incredibly short time, the gum or other mate- 
rial which she is told to pick, according to size and qual- 
ity. It is said that the natural gum arabic as it arrives in 
Trieste has to be picked twelve times in this manner be- 
fore it IB finally nb to be brought into commerce as finest 
hand-picked quality. — Chem. and Drugg. 

Valuation of Spioes. 

Profbssor Hilqbr g^ves the following percentages as 
the highest for ash which he has found in commercial 
samples of the genuine spices: 



Imsolubli in 
Htdboohlorxo Acid. 



Black Pepper. 
White Pepper 
Cinnamon . . 

Cloves 

Pimento 

Mace 

Nutmegs 

Saffron 

Oinger ..... 

Caraway 

Fennel 

Cardamoms.. 

Anise 

Capsicum... 




— Chem. and Drugg, 



Oil of Pennyroyal is manufactured in Southwestern 
Ohio to a large extent. Guernsey Co., Ohio, has pro- 
duced as much as 3,000 pounds in one season; but the 
product is variable — last year the amount was not more 
than 100 pounds. It is also made in small quantities in 
Illinois, Virginia, North Carolina, and Missouri. The dis- 
tillation of the oil is carried on in the simplest manner 
possible, with very crude apparatus. The yield of oil va- 
ries with the sefkson and the condition of the herb when 
ga^thered. The largest amount and best quality is ob- 
tained from the herb gathered while in bloom and par- 
tially dried.— CAem. and Drugg. 

" Arotio Pharmacy."— The northernmost pharmacjr in 
the world, compared to which those in Iceland are situ- 
ated in summer seas, has temporarily ceased to exist. 

It was the Apotheke at Hammerfest, the Norway town 
on the Arctic Sea, and the fire which consumed that 
town recently consumed it. 
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EDITORIAL. 



Wf have devoted this number to the report of the meet- 
ing of the American Pharmaceutical Association^ at Old 
Point Comforty and to some of the more important papers 
presented^ believing that it would interest our readers to 
have the report as nearly complete as possible in one num- 
ber. 



The leotureB at the College of Pharmacjr of the City 
of New York, for the session of 1890-91, will begin on 
Monday, October 6th, at 3.45 P. M. Extensive improve- 
ments nave been made in the college building, affording 
more room for quiz-classes, and more than doubling the 
size of the library. 



QUERIES & ANSWERS. 

Queries for which answers are desired^ must he received 
by the 5th of the months and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for 
the information of the editor, but not for publication. 



No. 2,480. —G-rease for Glass Stoppers, Stopcocks, 
etc. (8. A.). 

In selecting a grease or fat for rendering ^lass stoppers, 
etc., tight, or preventing them from becommg cemented, 
regard must be had to the nature of the liquid contained 
in the bottle or other glsuss vessel (burette, etc.). Under 
most circumstances a thin coating of petrolatum or pa- 
raffin oil will answer. This is especially useful when 
the bottles contain solutions of caustic alkalies, tannin, 
chloride of lime, etc. In the case of chloroform (which 
our subscriber inaui res about) the above coating would be 
entirely inadmissible, since the chloroform would dissolve 
it. If the stopper ot the bottle is ground carefully and 
fine, there is usually no need of coating the stopper at 
all ; but if it must be done, then the best medium is glyce- 
rin, a very small amount of which may be applied to the 
stopper. 

To render glcuss stopcocks perfectly tight and prevent 
them from becoming cemented, the same substances may 
be used as for glass stoppers. But many prefer for this 
purpose either a mixture of tallow and wax in propor- 
tions suitable to the climate or season of the year— it 
should have the consistence of cosmetic, and may be 
made of about equal parts of wax and tallow— or a mix- 
ture of 1 part of caoutchouc and 2 parts of petrolatum 
melted together at a temperature of aoout 800^ F. 



No. 2,481.— Pulvis antispaamodious (M.D.). 

There is no standard preparation to which this term 
applies. The formularies or various hospitals here and in 
Europe contain preparations which go by this name ; but 
it would not be proper to dispense these, unless it is posi- 
tively known that one or the other of these formuto is 
a(;tual1y intended. Your inquiry appears to refer to a 
prescription written by a physician in Ghsrmany. In this 
case it may be either StahFs antispasmodic powder, com- 
posed of the following : 

Potassium Sulphate 5 grains. 

Nitrate.... 6 *• 

Red Sulphide of Mercury .. 1 «* 

—(to be taken as one dose, in water; larger doses, in the 
same proportion, are also given, with caution)— or, the 
preparation of the Berlin Pharmacopoeia Pauperum 
(Pharmacopoeia for the Poor) may perhaps be meant, 
which is as follows : 

Prepared Oystershell 10 parts. 

Valerian Boot, pd 10 •• 

Mistletoe Twigs, pd 6 " 

(Dose, about 5 to 10 grains.) 

This is particularly intended for children suffering 
from spasms. 

No. 2,482.— Terebene (Baltimore). 

Our correspondent complains that a supply of terebene 
which he has received from a wholesale dealer in drugs 
has proven, on administration, to be exceedingly irritat- 
ing and to have developed symptoms showing that it con- 
sisted wholly, or mainly, of unaltered oil of turpentine. 

This is not at all surprising to us, since we nave had 
the same experience repeatedly. We have made it a rule 
never to allow an invoice of terebene to be broached for 
consumption, unless we have proven its optical neutrality 
by the polariscope. Of course, we realize the fact that 
this instrument is not likely to be found in many dru^ 
stores; nor can this be expected. But to those who wish 
to make sure about the correct quality of the terebene 
they dispense, we would give the advice, when ordering, 
to demand that the bottle or bottles be labelled *' Tere- 
bene, optically inactive," and that the bill contain the 
same words. This would enable the purchaser to have 
recourse to the seller or maker, shoiild any damage re- 
sult from the administration of the article. It is well 
known that there are some perfectly reliable brands of 
terebene in 'the market. These are invariably labelled 
as above stated, or with Vords to the same effect, and 
have the manufacturer's name on each package, all of 
which constitutes a tolerable guarantee. Yet, as stated 
before, there is no absolute certainty without controlling 
the liquid by means of the polariscope. 

No. 2,483.— Albuminate of Mercury (P. J.). 

Solution of albuminate of mercury has been employed 
hypodermically, with success, in syphilis. 

The strength of the solution is usually so adjusted that 
each cubic centimeter corresponds to 0.1 Gm. of corro- 
sive sublimate, or 45 grains in a fluidounce. A solution 
of this strength may be preserved, without change, for 
several months, if it is kept in a dark place. For actual 
use it must, of course, be suitably diluted, in accordance 
with the physician's direction. Under no circumstances 
must any liquid *^ albuminate of mercury " be dispensed, 
unless the prescriber has stated the exact strength, or has 
given such other directions as will make it quite clear 
what the exact strength is intended to be. 

A solution of albuminate of mercury of the strength 
above mentioned may be made in the following manner: 

Into a filtered solution of egg albumen, which must be 
in excess, pour a 5-per-cent solution of corrosive subli- 
mate. Separate the precipitate, which consists of ** mer- 
curic albuminate " (so-called), and dissolve it in a suffi- 
cient quantity of solution of common salt of the strength 
of 20 per cent. Finally dilute with water so that each 
cubic centimeter will correspond to 0.1 Gm. of mercuric 
chloride used. This is the formula given by Beckurts 
and Hirsch (**Handb. d. prakt. Pharmacie," ii., 110), who 
add the remark that (according to A. Schneider) the mer- 
curic albuminate is not dissolved by the chloride of so- 
dium, but is split by it into its component parts. Yet the 
resulting double salt (sodium chloride -t- mercuric chlo- 
ride) does not precipitate the albumen accompanying it; 
hence the so-called solution of albuminate of mercury is 
really a solution of sodium chloride + mercuric chlo- 
ride -t- albumen. The double salt contains, for every 
molecule of mercuric chloride, almost exactly 6 molecules 
of sodium chloride. 

Dieterich gives the following formula: 

Beat 25 Gm. of fresh white of egg, allow the beaten 
mass to become fluid by standing, and then add, under 
stirring, a solution of 5 Gm. each of mercuric chloride 
and sodium chlonde in 80 Gm. of distilled water. Set 
the mixture aside during one or two days in adaik place, 
then filter. This solution is weaker than the foriner, be- 
ing about 1 in 20. 
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EQUOT'S TILTING STILL. 

AS is well known, when alcoholic liquors are distilled 
the ordinary still furnishes at the first operation a 
liquid that has to be distilled a second time in order to 
obtain common spirits. In order to simplify these ope- 
rations, Mr. !^)grot, about two years ago, devised a new 
tvpe of still that permits of obtaining rectified spirits at 
the first operation. This apparatus is held in some favor, 
and so we think it of interest to make its principle 
known. It consists essentially of a still in wnich the 
liquids to be distilled are placed, and communicating 
with the refrigeratory through an inclined pipe. The 
still, A (Fig. 2), is placed in a furnace, B, of which the 
part C is so arranged that the still can be tilted in front. 
It suffices for this to manoeuvre the lever seen to the left 
of the engraving, when the toothed wheel, D, will re- 
volve upon E, and the still will take the position shown 
in Pig. 1. The cover, G, of the still is provided with a 
screw plug, H, for the filling, and a swanks-neck con- 
nected with the refrigeratory by a screw coupling. The 
refrigera^ry consists of two copper worms, L and M, 
upon which water falls in a shower. The poor vapors 
that condense in the worm L return to the still. As for 



2. With this apparatus spirits of 50' and 60*' or more 
can be obtained at will at the first operation and without 
faints. The refrigeratory consumes less than half the 
water required by that of any other still known. The 
ca[)acities of these stills range from 6 to 200 gallons.— 
Scient, Amer, Suppl. 

[Obioival Oommunioation.] 
PEPSIN AND ITS TESTS. 

BY DR. ADOLPH TSHKPPB, OF NEW YORK. 

AT the recent meeting of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, held at Old Point Comfort, Va., Dr. R. 
G. Eccles read a paper entitled ''What is Pepsin?" which 
was illustrated oy a number of demonstrative tests. 
During the reading of this paper the conviction gradu' 
ally took possession of my mind that the inferences drawn 
were based on conclusions not recognized by the present 
state of knowledge, and that they were based on errone- 
ous premises. 

The paper has since then appeared in print (Druggists^ 
Circular^ October number), inviting an open response 
on a broader basis. Atuiiatur et altera pars. 
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Egrot's TUtlng StUl.. 



the vapors rich in alcohol, they pass through the worm 
M into the refrigeratory, N, and make their exit at O in 
the state of alcohol, water from a reservoir, K, de- 
scends ^through the tube P into the refrigeratory, N, 
and then ascends through the tube Q above the worm 
L, and faUs in a shower upon both worms. This water is 
collected in a reservoir, T. The discharge of the water 
is regulated by the cocks, R and S. The operation of the 
apparatus is very simple. The materials to be distilled 
are introduced into the still. A; the cover is put on and 
the coupling screwed ui>. The cocks, R ana S, having 
been closed, the reservoir, K, is filled with water and a 
fire is lighted in the furnace. After ebullition has started 
in the still and the worm L has begun to heat, the cock 
8 is opened slightly, so that the water may spread over 
the worms in a very fine shower. The impure vapors 
that condense in the worm L return to the still. No- 
thing but the alcohol vapors pass into the worm M; here 
they condense, are cooled in the refrigeratory, W, and 
are collected upon their exit. During this entire opera- 
tion the cock 11 must remain closed. If it is desired to 
distil verj rapidly, without endeavoring to produce rec- 
tified spirits, the cock S is kept closed ana the cock R 
is opened. As the worm L is no longer cooled, the 
aqueous vapors will not condense therein, and will go 
directly to the worm M, where thev alone will condense. 
It will be readily understood that the de^e and quality 
of the spirits can be thus regulated at will bv increasing 
or diminishing the opening of the cock. The principiu 
advantages of this apparatus are as follows: 

1. One man can tilt the still and empty it without any 
trouble. As the still is cleaned in this position the opera- 
tion is easily effected. The still resumes its position.with- 
out having to be remounted and luted. 



The main purport of the paper was to propose two new 
features of pepsin assay, suggested by the supposed fal- 
lacy of the current test which is based on the proteolytic 
or dissolving action of pepsin. Assuming that it be the 
acid alone which dissolves the coagulated albumen, a 
modification of the present test is proposed by the author 
hj which the digestion is carried on until complete pepto- 
nization of the fidbumenis obtained. 

The other proposed test is based on the supposed dis- 
covery of the active principle of the commercial prepara- 
tions of pepsin. This was stated to consist of a substance 
which separates when a pepsin solution is boiled, and this 
substance, as well as not, might represent the peptic fer- 
ment proper. This something the author suggested to 
name '^peptose." But neither has the alleged solubility 
of albumen in diluted hydrochloric acid, without the in- 
tervention of pepsin, been proven by the author, nor was 
the relation of the ''peptose^' to pepsin established by 
any acceptable confirmatory evidence. 

Following in the train of such hypotheses, much space 
was devoted to theoretical speculations and inferential 
arguments, all of .which would become obsolete objects for 
further consideration, if it were not for the f€M3t that some 
practical conclusions arrived at by the essayist needed a 
more detailed refutation. 

The first part of the paper consists of considerations 
based upon the author's assumption of the solubility of al- 
bumen by acid alone. 

Rumors as to the solubility of coagulated albumen by 
acid alone had been whispered about tor years, but I have 
no recollection of the question having ever been brought 
up for discussion in print. For then, doubtless, one of 
the many able experimenters in this direction would have 
stepped forward to disprove the assertion. But rumors 
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are not tangible enough to grapple with, or no one found 
it worth his while to waste any good powder on a shadow. 
The truth is that the alleged solubility does not exist, and 
that the author must have been noisled by improperly 
conducted experiments. This solubility reduces itself to 
the fact that it is impossible to coagulate albumen com- 
pletely if a hen's egg be boiled in the shell. Owing to the 
naturitl alkalinity of the albumen, a portion of it escapes 
coagulation by transformation to alkali-albumen. This 
phenomenon becomes more apparent when a filtered solu- 
tion of egg albumen is brought to boiling, when it will 
refuse to coagulate. 

The strong alkalinity is not even made apparent by lit- 
mus paper, tor the solution does not coagulate if the al- 
kali be fully neutralized. A Icu'ger proportion of acid is 
needed to effect precipitation on boiling, but beyond that 
proper amount coagulation is again prevented by forma- 
tion of syntonin. 

From the coagulated jelly of a boiled egg the soluble 
part of albumen which is embedded in the coagulum can- 
not be readily removed by washing, owing to its colloidal 
nature, even if the mass be finely divided. It will continue 
to yield soluble matter to a suitable menstruum on diges- 
tion. 

But if the floccular coagulum, obtained from a strained 
solution of albumen by heat under addition of the proper 
amoimt of acid, be thoroughly washed and then digested 
in j^ diluted HCl at incubation temperature, it will 
be found that not enough can be dissolved after twelve 
hours to yield a reaction with iodo-hydr6urgyrate of po- 
tassium^ capable of indicating albumen in 100,000 parts 
of solution. 

The whole train of arguments that swing around this 
common pivot must fall when this falls, and the remark 
gains some significance that ** not to know this is to be 
constantly liable to give unfair and false results." But 
let us see : 

Assuining that the author^s theory be correct, the doc- 
tor offers anew theory of the process of digestion. He 
makes the acid alone dissolve tne albumen, forming syn- 
tonin. This, '* actiuK as an oxide," protects the albumen 
from solution, until tne pepsin steps in, '' removes it from 
the way of the acid " — ^namely, the syntonin— by trans- 
forming it into parapeptone, when the acid returns again to 
the pepsin to dissolve it. AccordinK to this view, a small 
quantity of acid could officiate in tne solution of a large 
amount of albumen, which is known not to be the case. 
Again, the syntonin is easily soluble in the acid liquor 
and could not afford any protection to the albumen; and 
the parapeptone, *' named by Meissner," and the syntonin 
of tonday Imppen to be one and the same thing. This as 
well as the metax>eptone, also *' named by Meissner," are 
now thing;8 of the past, and only serve as landmarks for 
chronological stages of the evolution of this branch of 
science. The metapeptone of Meissner, which the doctor 
wants to perform some extraordinary feats later on, has 
been dismissed from the list for its too great similarity 
to insoluble protein. 

A further mistake of the author is the method recom- 
mended by him to free a solution of albumen from globu- 
lin. Such a solution of albumen, freed from globulin by 
filtration (sic), and opalescent only through heating it, 
was shown as an ideal preparation of coagulated albu- 
men, the doctor pointing to the fineness of the division of 
the albumen, representmg it as a '* standard prepara- 
tion" for the pepsin test. 

Such a solution of albumen the doctor stated to have 
used in his subsequent experiments to establish factors of 
the activity of commercial brands of pepsins, by subject- 
ing them to his modified pepsin test, to complete digestion. 

By these tests the doctor came to ^the conclusion that 
the power of commercial pepsins to peptonize albumen 
was only i part of the diseolmng power claimed for them. 
The proportion of pepsin to albumen is given as 1 to 200, 
and a taole is appenoed to show the result of ten trials of 
different brands of pepsin. But it is not stated in what 
manner the figures of the table were arrived at. The 
table shows only that, in the most energetic samples, all 
the albumen that was dissolved was also peptonized in 8 
hours. In the groups of inferior quality the solution of 
albumen took a longer time, and not all was peptonized 
during the same time. But it is not proven that even the 
worst specimens would not have peptonized all the albu- 
men they dissolved, had the time been duly extended ; nor 
is it proven that any of the samples would not have dis- 
solved and peptonized ten times as much albumen, had 
more been present, since some of them digested all there 
was. 

As long as we regard pepsin to be a uniform ferment, 
it is not nkely that we should expect a difference in the 
dieaolving and the peptonizing power. But it is quite 
natural that the first stage be finished with much more 
vigor than the last, and that a pepsin which may convert 
a large amoimt of albumen into peptone may be slow to en- 
tirely convert a smaller amount without residue. While 
we can readily separate the products of the first stage 
—discernible even by the eye— so as to find the amount 
converted, we cannot separate those of thelast stage with 
any degree of accuracy. While we easily may arrive at 
the endof the first stage— visible by the disappearance of 
the albumen— it is impratcticable to wait for tne comple- 



tion of the last, owing to the progressive decomposition 
of the peptone molecule. 

The proteolytic test itself is less uncertain than the 
author would admit. Owing to the catalytic action of 
the ferment, its assay is conditional, depending on the 
similarity oi the circumstances, while an absolute test is 
forever out of question. Under stipulated conditions a 
pepsin sample may dissolve 200 parts of albumen, while it 
may dissolve 200,000 parts under different circumstances. 
Under like conditions, as in comparative assays, the re- 
sults are fairly accurate. 

To explain the variability of digestion under varying 
conditions, we must regard albumen as a chemical unit, 
like all other individual substances we know of, subject 
to the common law of chemistry to form combinations in 
certain specific proportions and under specific conditions. 

Thus, diluted hydrochloric acid does not dissolve coag- 
ulated albumen— '^^ if the quantity be only large enough," 
as the author stated— if the acid be too weak to do it. Nei- 
ther can a given quantity of acid dissolve any amount of 
albumen if the acid be not strong enough to dissolve a cer- 
tain proportion. I have found experimentally that dry 
albumen requires ^V of its weight of HCl to form soluble 
syntonin, which corresponds to i of its weight of the di- 
luted official acid. This proportion has to oe present if 
coagulated albumen is to be dissolved by the intervention 
of pepsin. The peptic action stops when the acid is con- 
sumed ; it begins again when more acid is added. A fur- 
ther condition of the peptic action is that this acid be 
within the limits of a certain strength, therefore the 
universal usage to employ the 2 to 5 per 1,000 diluted 
acid; but it is the absolute quantity of acid which is the 
paramount factor to operate successfully with specific 
amounts. 

We may calculate beforehand that it will take 100 C.c, of 
a T^ HOI to dissolve 4 Gm. of dry or 30 Gm. of jelly 
form (20 of dry, or 150 of boiled) egg albumen ; that 
500 C.c. of the same acid may dissolve 20 or 150 Gm. with 
the same quantity of ferment under extension of time. 
Moreover, the time required for solution depends upon 
the division of the albumen. If the pieces be large and 
the points of attack fewer, more time is reauired ; but 
if time is not concerned the pepsin wiU finally dissolve 
either. If pepsin is allowed to act on a surplus of albu- 
men, instead of being required to dissolve all the albu- 
men presented, the variations of results obtained are les- 
sened if the other conditions be eijuaL It is therefore 
possible to compare samples of pepsm, independent of a 
standard sample, with a sufficient degree of certainty by 
equalizing the conditions. Any other method of assay 
dependent upon digestion would be subject to similar con- 
ditions and uncertainties and be less practical withal. 

While trying to unravel the nature of the commercial 
brands of pepsin, the author comes to the conclusion that 
the soluble part of the pepsins consisted of peptone, 
while the insoluble p6urt was mvariably mucin. He came 
to that deduction oecause he found that they all re- 
sponded to the biuret test, or could be made to do so by 
treatment with acid. But peptone, as well as other albu- 
men derivatives (but not unchanged albumen), is a natu- 
ral constituent of the gastric juice. Mucin comes from 
the pyloric part only, and may be absent, inasmuch as it 
is precipitated by acid and therefore easily removed. 

The peptone color reaction does not belong to peptone 
exclusively, but more or less to all sdbuminoids; and its 
affirmative reaction does not prove that the substance is 
all peptone, any more than the gilding of brass trans- 
forms it into solid gold. Not the proof of its presence 
alone, but the proof of the absence of everything else, 
proves a thing to be what it appears to be, unless it be 
characterized oy determining its quantity. Even those 
pepsins which are professedly peptone pepsins contain 
only the larger part of their albuminous substance 
changed to peptone. 

To judge the pepsins by their mode of production, 
they may be classified into : 1. Raw pepsins, obtained by 
scraping the mucous membrane of the stomach and dry- 
ing it. This is the oldest of methods, best known in English 
countries under the name of BeaFs process. Also, the en- 
tire mucous membrane may be dried and pulverized; 
also scaled; in either case the insoluble part consists 
chiefly of morphotic elements of the stomach, as evinced 
by the microscope. Mucin, although making itself very 
noticeable, is present in almost imponderable amount. 
If this insoluble peirt be removed, we have the represen- 
tation of the most powerful modern brands in great per- 
fection. The salts, or the acid (natural or added) and 
salts combined, render the product deliquescent, but 
either may be to a great extent removed. 2. The pep- 
tone pepsins are dilutions of the above, through addi- 
tions of part of the mucous membrane, or of the stomach 
itself, dissolved by artificial digestion, 3. Different from 
both are the pepsins by 8cheffer*s process, which consist 
mostly of the precipitated acid albumen, while the rest of 
the soluble parts— the salts and the peptone natural to 
the stomach— are removed. When acid, these pepsins 
are readily soluble; when neutralized, they lose their 
solubilitv more or less, but become soluble again by ad- 
dition of acid. 

Main stress was laid by the author upon the ** pep- 
tose," or *' cooked pepsin,''^ as he ccilled it. It consisto of 
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a scanty precipitate occasioned by boiling pepsin solu- 
tions. Although the gastric juice does not coagulate on 
boiling, it will do so iipartly neutralized. It is the prop- 
erty of acid albumen not to precipitate on boiling while 
its solution is acid, but it does so when the acid is nearly 
removed. The same happens when it is kept in solution 
by alkali phosphates, whether acid or alkaline. These 
conditions prevail in the products obtained from the 
stomach, and the phenomenon of precipitation explains 
itself. 

There are j>epsins in tbe market, of bigh digestive 
power, which yield no precipitate on boiling (Hawley's, 
witte's), and in most of those that do, the faculty of pre- 
cii>itation may be prevented by simply adding muriatic 
acid (Fairchild's). Pepsin may be rendered free from 
albumen (Euehne^s process) , and is then stated to be de- 
void of albuminous properties and consequently also of 
the faculty of being coagulated. 

As easily as this faculty to precipitate can be removed, 
it might be added to a preparation of pepsin, by adding 
precipitable albumen. Either imfits this reaction to serve 
as a test of the effectiveness of pepsin. 

The correlation between the amount of precipitate when 
a solution of pepsin is boiled, and the digestive power of 
the same pepsin, asserted by the author, obviously can- 
not exist. 

Volumetric Estimation of Chlorine in Urine. 

Thb employment of chromate of potassium as an indi- 
cator in the titration of chlorides with silver nitrate 
necessitates the op»eration being carried out in a neutral 
solution. Since this is f requentlv an unfavorable condi- 
tion, Dr. A. Corvi has elaborated a method of procedure, 
applicable to all solutions acidified with nitric acid, which 
can therefore be employed with advantage in urine 
analysis {VOroai^ August, p. 263). To 10 O.c. of urine, 
acidified with a few drops of nitric acid, a measured 
quantity of decinormal silver nitrate solution, more than 
sufficient to precipitate all the chlorine, is added, and the 
solution then filtered. The excess of silver nitrate pre- 
sent in tbe filtrate is then determined by titration with a 
decinormal potassium f errocyanide solution, using ferric 
sidphate as an indicator. 

Tne silver is precipitated as a ferrocyanide accord- 
ing to the equation, K4Fe(CN)t4-4AgNOt= AgiFeCCN).?. 
4EK0t. Tbe end of the reaction is indicated by the 
appearance of the azure-blue color of ferric ferrocyanide, 
which does not disappear by continual stirring if all the 
silver nitrate be decomposed. From the quantity of 
ferrocyanide solution used, the amount of silver removed 
as chloride may be easily estimated. The author reports 
that the method gives very accurate results.— C7i«m. and 
Drugg. 

Detection of Impurities in Aloohol. 

M. E. MoHLER, in a note published in the Comptea Ren- 
due (cxi.. p. 187), points out that the reagents usually con- 
sidered the beet for detecting impurities in alcohol— viz., 
sulphuric acid, bisulphite of rosaniline, acetate of ani- 
line, and permanganate of potash— are onlv useful within 
certain limits. Be has made experiments with alcohol 
containing known quantities of the bodies usually found 
in it as impurities, which show that sulphuric acid can- 
not be used to estimate the impurities, and is of use to 
detect only such of them as give a color with it. With 
bisulphite of rosaniline, the reaction obtained will depend 
much upon tbe relative proportion of sulphuric acid and 
bisulphite of sodium in the reagent employed, even pure 
alcohol being colored if only a little acid be used, wnilst 
if both the ingredients are present in too large quantity, 
VvW PAi^ of ethylic aldehyde cannot be detected. 

He recommends the use of a solution of the following 
strength : Thirty C.c. of a solution of fuchsin of 1 part 
in 1,000 ; 20 C.c. of a solution of sodium bisulphite (34° 
B.) ; sulphuric acid, 3 C.c. ; distilled water, 200 parts. 

It should be used soon after preparation, and in the 
proportion of 4 C.c. to 10 C.c. of the alcohol to be tested. 
This solution does not act on alcohols and ethers, but will 
detect various aldehydes readily. It will not, however, 
serve for quantitative estimation, the coloration not be- 
ing proportional to the impurity present. Acetate of ani- 
line in acid solution is a good reagent for furfurol, as it 
does not react with other alcohols, aldehydes, and ethers. 

As small a quantity as 1 Mgm. of furfurol per liter of 
alcohol can be detected by this reagent used in proper 
proportions. With regard to permanganate of potassium 
m acid solution, it was found to be decomposed by paral- 
dehyde, isobutylic aldehyde, and isobutylic alcohol. The 
reduction being proportional to the amount of aldehyde 
present, it can be used to distinguish ethylic aldehyde 
and paraldehyde, only the latter instantaneously reducing 
the permanganate. In the case of the aniline reagents, 
the tuU intensity of the coloration is developed in half an 
hour.— Pharm. Joum, 



Nitro-glyoerin is said by Dr. W. C. Eloman, of Balti- 
more, to be a very efBcient antidote for poisoning by illu- 
minating gas. He uses it by subcutaneous injection, 
employing a solution of i per cent.— -AT. F. Medical Jour- 
not 



An Improved ProoeBs for the Preparation of U. 8. P. 
Spirit of Nitrous Ether is Desired. 

BY E, a. EBBRHARDT, PH.G. 

The question brings up an old subject, one that, has been 
treated by numerous writers, and no doubt answered by 
each to his own satisfaction. I am in no position to offer 
a final answer, but desire only to detail the results of a 
few experiments, made some time ago it is true, but 
nevertheless of interest in this connection. In the U. S. 
P. process for Sp. JStheris Nitrosi the proportion of alco- 
hol used to the quantity of acid is far in excess of what 
is theoretically required, and the result is a large propor- 
tion of alcohol in the distillate. 

The simplest manner in which the reaction could take 
place is thus: 

2aHiOH -h HNO. = C.H«0 + C.H.NO, + 2H.0 
46 X 2 = 92 (63) (75) 

It would require about 101.1 parts by weight of Ql-per- 
cent alcohol to 90.8 parts of nitric acid, sp. gr. 1.42. 

It is also obvious that the reduction of the acid to the 
nitrous condition occurs at the expense of a portion 
of the alcohol, resulting in the formation of aldehyde 
and other side products. It occurred to me that with 
the use of less alcohol and a proper reducing agent 
a more satisfactory result could be obtained. Accor£ng- 
ly the following were tried : 



Pbopobtiomb. 



B 



Alcohol fl.oz.2i 

j Nitric acid, 

] Water aa. fl. oz. 2| 

Sawdust. 



E 



F 



Alcohol . . ..fl. oz, 

iAc. nitric, 
Ac. Bulph aa. fl. oz. 
Water " 
nc aT. oz. li 

AlooboL fl. oz. 6^ 

( Nitric acid, 

( Water aa. fl. oz. 4} 

Sawdust av. oz. f 

Aloohol fl. oz. 6 

Nitric acid •• 2 

Sawdust grains 219 

(Alcohol fl. oz. 7} 
Acid Sulph. fl. drachms 7 
Acid Nitric. " 16 
Water •• 8 

Sawdust grains 219 



Residue from E, 
Nitric acid, 
Water..... 



Residue from 
Nitric acid, 
Water 



aa. fl. oz. 2 



•aa. fl. oz. 2 



Reaction uniform, but conden- 
ser inadequate; 6 C.c. of distil- 
late yield 89.6 Co. NO = 
12,612 Gm., or about 29 per 
cent of ethyl nitrite. 

Yields 4 fl. oz. of distillate of 
penetrating odor. sp. gr. 
0.8847; 5 G.o. yield 81.9 0.0. 
NO =1,016 Gm., or 28 per 
cent CsHtNOfl. 

Product 26 fl. drachms, sp. gr. 
0.8229; 6 C.c. yield 59.1 cTa 
of NO = 1,882 Gm., or 42.2 
per cent ethyl nitrite. 

Product measures 8 fl. oz., sp. 
AT. 0.8748; 5 Co. yield 56.4 
C.c. N0= 17,644 Gm., or 40.4 
per cent of ethyl nitrite. 

Proportions are approximately 
those of the U. S. P. Pro- 
duct 22 fl. drachms, sp. gr. 
0.8812; 5 C.c. yield 61.8 C.c. 
NO = 165Gm., or 87.5 per 
cent of ethyl nitrite. 

Distillate measures 8 fl. oz., sp. 
gr. 0.9012; 6 Co. yield 88.5 
Co. of NO = 1,066 Gm., or 
28.7 per cent of CtH»NOt. 

Product measures 6 fl. drachms, 
and contains — assayed as 
above— 7 per cent of ethyl 
nitrite. 



Allen's process of assay for spirit of nitrous ether was 
utilized. A nitrometer was extemporized by attaching 
to an inverted Mohr's burette, by means of a short piece 
of rubber tubing, the lower portion of a broken burette, 
interposing a pinchcock between the two, and setting the 
whole into a cylinder of brine. 

The contents of the burette in cubic centimeters from 
the pinchcock to the zero mark, including the ungraduat- 
ed lower part, was ascertained, and by deducting from 
this the amount of brine remaining in the tube at the 
time of reading, the volume of NO evolved was obtained; 
.corrections for temperature and pressure were not made. 
All the products excepting B were of good color and odor. 
C, D, and E boiled distinctly at the temperature of the 
room upon the insertion of a thermometer or other object. 
B had a rather disagreeable odor, owing to the side pro- 
ducts. The addition to the residue, left in tbe retort 
from experiment E, of more nitric acid, resulted, as we 
see, in the production of considerably more ethyl nitrite, 
while a repetition of this treatment (G) gave but very little 
more. Accordingly, twice as much alcohol by volume as 
acid would seem about the right proportion in which 
to use the two. The use of sawdust has two princi 
pal advantfi^ges: First, it acts as a reducing agent, and, 
secondly, it remains suspended throughout the liquid, 
and materially aids in the evolution of the vapors. I was 
most favorably impressed with the smoothness and uni- 
formity with which the reaction progressed in every case 
where sawdust was used. It re<{Uired the application of 
but very little heat from the water bath to start it, then 
by raising the retort above the bath the distiUi^tion pro* 
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ceeded uniformly until near the close, when a very little 
more heat was required. 

The best results would probably be obtained by the fol- 
lowing: 

Alcohol 12 fl. oz. 

Nitrioacid 6 •' 

Water 8 " 

Sawdust 1 av. oz. 

Place the sawdust in a flask of not less than 32 ounces' 
capacity, add the alcohol, then the acid and water previ- 
ously mixed and cooled, and, having adapted a well-cooled 
conaenser, apply the heat of a water bath until the reac- 
tion has fairly set in. 

Now remove the source of heat until distillation begins 
to slacken, when it is gradually reapplied until the reac- 
tion ceases, or about 8 fluidounces distillate are obtained. 

Instead of washing the distillate with water, I think it 
preferable to rectify it, as Squibb does, from carbonate of 
potassa, then after assay it can be diluted with alcohol 
so as to contain exactly the requisite amount of ethyl 
nitrite. 

Laborjltobt Eli Jallt A Co., July 8th, 1800. 




Rfchter'8 Tablet Machine. 

A NEW MACHINE FOB MAEXNTG TBOCHES, ETC. 

MR. J. M. RiOHTER, of Gratz, has devised a new machine 
for making troches, pastilles, etc., in which he en- 
deavors to overcome the drawbacks inherent to the other 
existing machines which he has had experience with. 
The machine is constructed of iron and steel, and those 
parts which come in contact with the compressed material 
are nickel plated. 

The advantages of this machine are said to be the fol- 
lowing: 1. The whole action of the press, excepting only 
the filling of the moulds with the powder to be com- 
pressed, IS performed by the movement of the lever. 2. 
The upper press plate always fits exactly and automati- 
aUjr over the mould plate. 3. The moulds or forms are 
easily filled by the workman without changing his stand, 
as the mould plate is revolvable. 4. Both upper plate and 
mould plate are easily removable when required to be 
cleaned. 5. Various sizes of troches may be turned out 
by the same machine; the normal sizes are 5, 10, and 16 
Mm. (tVi h A inch) in diameter. 6. The mould plate re- 
volves automatically after every pressure; it only takes 
ten seconds to turn out 10 pastilles. 7. A chief advantage 
is that entirely dry powders, without any excipient or 
binding material, maybe formed into handsome and bard 
troches— an important feature for the dispensary depart- 
ment. 

The pressure exerted by the stamp is equal to 50 atmo- 
spheres (750 lbs.). If desired, the stamps may have en- 
graved designs, names, etc. 

The price of this machine (for which a patent has been 
applied for) is very moderate (60 florins; in case, com- 
plete, 78 florins) considering its solid and neat construc- 
tion. It may be put on any kind of a table, and would 
serve as an ornament besides to any pharmacy.— After 
Pharm. Post, 

ANOTHER pastille machine, which would seem to be of 
French construction, and which is adapted for oper-- 
ating on larger quantities of material, is shown in the an- 
nexed cut. The mass is fed upon tne table and passes 
under a roller, after which the cutter-bar, armea with 
five cutters, gives the requisite shape. Beyond the cut- 
ters the pastilles fall through a hopper upon an endless 
belt, which returns them towards the operator. The Brit- 
ish and Colonial Druggist, to which we are indebted for 
the illustration, does not mention the maker. 

•♦• 

Ammonia for Pungents.— W. W. Bartlet, at a recent 
meeting of the Massachusetts Pharmaceutical Association, 
gave the following formula as a very desirable one: 
Take of 

Powdered Chloride of Ammonium 12 3 

Powdered Carbonate of Potassium 14 *' 

Powdered Camphor 1 ** 

Coarse powdered Carbonate of Ammonium. . 8 '* 

Oil of Cloves 10 drops. 

Oil of Bergamot 10 '* 

Mix. 



Notes on Albumen and Poptone.* 

In view of the very conflicting statements afloat in 
text books representing the various stages of the evolu- 
tion of the science as attained to-dav, and the many 
perversions of truth^ perpetrated ana promulgated oc- 
casionally in the periodic press, about tne behavior, the 
reactions and changes of albumen, and in view of the 
consequent misconceptions of even professional chemists 
and manufacturing men who manipulate this article, 
amply evidenced by the constantly recurring misapplied 
wrongful statements and corj}ora delicti furnished by 
the manufacturing class, it will be advisable to detail 
such properties of albumen and its changes as come un- 
der the conditions and within the scope of this treatise. 
It is, however, to be understood that the albumen was 
taken as it is found in nature, without any attempt to 
purify it and thereby change it to something with which 
no one else might be familiar. 

1. Native egg albumen contains 14 to 16 per cent of dry 
albumen, which in its turn contains some 4i to 5 i>er cent 
of ash, which is largely responsible for the condition and 
reactions of this native albumen. It is slightljr alkaline, 
which causes it to produce small precipitates in neutral 
solutions of iron salts, its quantity being sufficient to 
precipitate about ten times its weight of dialyzed iron so 
completely that neither albumen nor iron is found in the 
remaining fluid. 

2. If a solution of egg albumen be mixed with about i 
per cent of hydrochloric acid (0.5 per cent HCl) it is 
transformed into acid albumen, or syntonin. Heat does 
not coa^late this solution, but addition of alkali to the 
neutralization point causes a precipitate of a derivate of 
albumen insoluole in water, called protein. 

This protein is soluble with ease m either very dilute 
acids or alkalies, again forming salt-like combinations 
with them. By heating the undissolved precipitate to 
80"* 0. it becomes insoluble in dilute alkalies, and still more 
so in dilute acids, and is now identical with the coagulated 
albumen obtained by boiling native albumen. 

3. If caustic alkalies in small amounts be mixed with 
solutions of albumen, or if coagulated albumen be dis- 
solved by alkali, it is transformed into alkali albumen. 
This likewise is not coagulable on boiling, but protein, 
identical with that obtained from acid albumen, is 
formed by neutralization by acid. A surplus of acid will 




Troche Machine. 

bring the precipitate again in solution, when acid albumen 
is formed. This change from alkali to acid albumin may 
be effected many times in the same solution until accu- 
mulation of salt interferes. 

But if a solution of albumen be mixed with a lar^r 
amount of alkali, a precipitate occurs on neutralization 
which is readily soluble m dilute alkalies, but not in di- 
lute acids. 

A precipitate of the same behavior is also obtained if a 
solution of albumen be mixed with a solution of a heavy 
metal, when, on neutralization, a compound of the albu- 
men with the metallic base is formed, which is easily 
soluble in dilute alkali, but not in dilute acids, unless the 
metallic salt be largely predominating in the mixture be- 
fore precipitation is enected. Neither this nor the reaction 
previously mentioned is explainable if the egg albumen 
were a homogeneous mass. But, as in neither of the two 
cases the entire quantity of albumen is acted upon, 

* Extract from a paper entitled '* Albuminate of Iron and its Preparatlooi,^* 
by Dr. Adolph Tshkppk, read at the annual meeting of the American Fbar« 
maoeutical Association at Old Point Comfort, Va. See October number, if. IM 
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thiis differential reaction may be due to separable consti- 
tuents of the proteidal aggregate as found in egg albumen. 

4. If very finely coagulated albumen, especially that 
obtained by heating acidulated solutions of albumen with 
alkali chloride, be subjected to peptic digestion under 
favorable conditions, it is dissolved almost at once. This 
solution contains acid albumen, which differs in no way 
from that obtained from native albumen directly. If the 
albimien was less finely divided, if the conditions were 
lees favorable or the solvent power of the pepsin too low 
for rapid solution, then the liquid may contain a con- 
siderable proportion of the morej advanced products of 
digestion before aU the albumen had time to be dissolved, 
due to the simultaneous action of the pepsin on the albu- 
men already dissolved. 

5. If the digestive action be continued on the dissolved 
albumen after a lapse of time, the solution may be found 
to respond less promptly to the reaction of alkalies or 
acids. Nitric acid in the cold will produce a precipitate 
which dissolves again on warming, while previously the 
precipitate obtained would fail to do so. The albumen 
nas now been changed to a derivate called hemialbumose, 
or propeptone. Though less distinctly, it still yields neu- 
traiisation precipitate, and enters into precipitable com- 
binations with neavy metals, including iron, soluble in 
alkali. Hemialbumose, like all the previous forms of 
albumen, is not diffusible. 

6. By prolongation or more or less duration of the same 
conditions and influences the final product of peptic di- 
gestion is reached— the albumen is peptonized. While 



A POOT-POWBB BLOWPIPE. 



TDfTHBRS very often use the blowpipe in doing small 
soldering jobs, etc., and some experience great diffi- 
culty in holding their work, or in keeping the blowpipe 
steady and in the right portion of the ficone to produce 
good work. I did, and therefore hope my method may be 
of use to some one who reads this. I first made some bel- 
lows. Figs. 1, 2, and 4 will explain how 1 made them. 
Take two pieces of wood i mch thick, each 8 by 10 
inches. In top one bore two holes— one, at A, 1 inch in 
diameter, ana on^, at B, i inch in diameter. At B 
glue a circular tapering block of wood with a {-inch 
hole through the centre. Into this hole drive firmly a 
small piece of brass tube, the inside measure of which 
should be i inch. On the other side of the board, 
at A, Fig. 1, fix the clapper to the bellows, D, Fig. 2, 
which is a piece of thin wood about 2 inches square, with 
a piece of soft leather glued on the side next the board. 
Another piece of leather, C, serves as a hinge, and a string, 
£, fastened one end to the clapper and the other on the 
board, serves to keep the clapper from dropping down 
too far. 

Should any tinner not understand the making of bel- 
lows, it is perhaps necessary to say that there must be a 
little drop on the clapper, as it is desirable to have it shut 
immediately after tne pressure is put on. Two spiral 
springs are then fastened at G to keep the bellows al- 
ways open. 






Fr« 4. 



Foot-power Bellows for Blowpipe. 



all the previous derivates retain more or less of the prop- 
erties of the original albumen itself, an essential change 
has been brought about by this final transformation. 

Peptone is diffusible, and its reactibility with bases has 
been so diminished that neither alkalies nor most of the 
heavy metals, except a few of the higher order, form pre- 
cipitable compounds. With iron, peptone forms no com- 
pounds. 

All the derivatives of albumen, except peptone, can be 

Srecipitated by saturating their acid solutions with so- 
lum chloride or the sulphates of magnesium or sodium. 
Peptone thus treated is not affected, but forms a similar 
precipitate with the much more soluble ammonium sul- 
phate, which reaction has been accepted as the distin- 
guishing test for its estimation and separation from the 
rest of the other albumen derivates, especially also for its 
separation from the extractive matter left in the final 
solution. 

Peptone is precipitable by alcohol in neutral solution 
only. If acid or alkaline reaction prevail, no precipitate 
appears. The same property is also shared by albumen 
itself, and demonstrates that the affinities for alkalies or 
acids are not entirely lost in peptone. 

Contrary to widespread belief, peptone has nd color test 
of its own. The so-called biuret reaction claimed for 
peptone belongs to albumen itself, and is only intensified 
by its passage to peptone. 



Antiseptol.— Under the name **antiseptol" M. Yvon 
recommends cinchonine iodosulphate as a substitute for 
iodoform (Eipertoire^ August 10th, page 367). 

It may be prepared by dissolving 26 Gm. of cincho- 
nine sulphate m 2 liters of water, and precipitating this 
with a solution of 20 Gm. of potassium iodide and 
10 Gm. of iodine in 1 liter of water. The light, volumin- 
ous, kermes-brown precipitate that is produced is de- 
scribed as being inodorous, insoluble in water, soluble in 
alcohol and in chloroform, and as containing 60 per cent 
of iodine. 

[Note by Ed, Anter. Drugg,— It may be of interest to 
state here that the late Mr. P. Casamajor, a short time 
before his premature death, had succeeded in obtaining 
an iodine derivative (di-iodide) of cinchonidine, which was 
fotmd to possess strong aseptic powers. It was intended 
to nut this on the market, but nis death seems to have 
ended the matter.] 



A'Strip of leather is nailed across the ends of the two 
boards, at F, for a hinge, and another piece of leather, 
shaped like Fig. 4, tacked around the ed^es, closing every- 
thing in. The tacks should be driven close together and 
the leather drawn tight. 

Sheepskin is a good leather to use, or, if the tinner can- 
not spend the time to make them, he can, of course, use 
an ordinary pair. 

Now, on the bench where you work is fastened a piece 
of wood shaped like D, Fig. 3. The shape of this block 
depends on the style of blowpipe you use, and any tinner 
will at once see what he needs. 

The blowpipe B is then fastened on the incline or slant 
by two wire staples, and is connected with the outlet of 
the bellows at B, Fig. 2, by a small rubber tube when it 
is complete. If the bellows are made light, and the clap- 
per adjusted properly, a fierce heat can be kept up. Once 
you get this nxea up you would not be without it on any 
account. It is always ready for use, and comes in handy 
for all sorts of odd johB,— Scient Amer. Suppl, 

[The Fletcher blower is not expensive, and will prove a 
much more efficient source of air under pressure for those 
who have occasion to use it. Moreover, it supplies a con- 
tinuous blast instead of an intermittent one, as is the case 
with the bellows here described.— Ed. Ambr. Druggist.] 

••• 

Lozenges for Dryness of the Throat and Mouth.—Dr. 
Solis Cohen states that he has used with much satisfac- 
tion for the relief of the uncomfortable sensations of heat 
and dryness which characterize many acute and chronic 
affections of the mucous membrane of the mouth and 
throat, a lozenge made according to the following for- 
mula: 

Fluid Extract of Pyrethrum } minim. 

Pilocarpine Hydrochlorate .,..,.. ^ grain. 

Pure Extract of Licorice ... 2 grains. 

Powdered Acacia 2 ** 

Glycerin 1 minim. 

Sugar enough to make 20 grains. 

The lozenge is allowed to dissolve in the mouth, and one 
is used every two, three, or four hours, as necessary; the 
quantity of pilocarpine should be reduced. The addition 
of 2 grains of ammonium chloride will often be beneficial 
in siibacute infiammatory conditions of the mucous lin- 
ing of the respiratory tract, while in more chronic affec- 
tions 2 or 3 minims of the oleoresin of cubebs will serve 
a good purpose.— r/iemp. Oaz. 
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Coraoao Aloes and Its Preparation. 



The Curasao aloes of commerce is produced princi- 
pally in the three islands of CuraQao, Aruba, and Bonaire, 
Dutch possessions in the Caribbean Sea, north of the 
coast of Venezuela. The majority of the plants belong to 
the Aloe vulgaris species, although it is probable that oc- 
casionally the Aloe spicata is also met with; but, even if 
that is so, no distinction is made between the two plants 
by the juice manufacturers, and both are boiled down to- 
gether. In 1885 a few young plants of the East Indian 
Aloe Socotrina, which yields a juice of much higher com- 
mercial value than Aloe vulgaris, were purchased from 
one of the German botanical gardens through the inter- 
vention of Professor Suringar, a weU-known Dutch scien- 
tist, and forwarded to Aruba with a view of accUmatizing 
the Socotrine variety there ; but the experiment failed com- 
pletely; as most of the plants perished during the voyage, 
and the residue met a similar fate shortly after their arri- 
val. 

It is not improbable, however, that fresh efforts will be 
made in course of time to improve the species, and this 
is an absolute necessity if the industry is to be main- 
tained, for at present the market value of the conmion 
Curasao aloes juice has fallen to such a point that in 
many cases the proceeds are not sufficient to pay the 
wages of the laborers who cut the plant. Mr. Holmes is 
of opinion th^t Aloe Perryi [the source of Socotrine aloes] 
would be the most suitable species to employ for the im- 
provement of the Curasao aloes. 

The principal commercial use of Curacao aloes was in 
dyeing, especially in the preparation of Bismarck brown. 
That color, however, is by no means so much in demand 
now as it used to be, and as in medicine Curacao aloes is 
used only for veterinary purposes, the demand has natu- 
rcdly ceased to keep pace witn the supply. 

There is scarcdy a culture which requires less trouble 
and skill than the propagation of Curacao aloes. The 
soil need only be cleared of trees and shrubs to be ready 
for planting. 

Manuring is unnecessary, and there is no need of fenc- 
ing the plantation, as the only animals from which the 
young plants have anything to fear are pigs, which are 
apt to dig up the roots. 

The plants are set out in rows, between which a space 
about two feet is left open. They grow everywhere, even 
in the most rocky sou, with remarkable facility. The 
plants yield their juice after the rainy season, and they 
are propi^ted from the young shoots, which sprout up 
all aroimd the parent plant, and are sold by the thousand. 
It does not appear that the plants are ever propagated 
from seed. The flower of the aloes growing in CuraQao is 
of a yellow color, while that of the Socotrine aloes is fed. 
Mr. Van Koolwyk, a gentleman who lived in the Dutch 
West India^slands for mapy years, gjives the following ac- 
count of the collection and preparation of the aloes juice. 

The plants are cut some time after the rains have ceased, 
as the juice is too thick during the drv season and too 
watery immediately after the rains. The aloes plant is 
about 18 inches high, and its leaves spread in all direc- 
tions. In the island of Bonaire the plants are cut bv 
women, who gather the leaves at the top with one hand, 
while with the other they give a deep circular incision at 
the base of the crown, thus lopping off all the larger 
leaves, but leaving a few young shoots to sprout afresh. 

In Aruba, on the other hand, where the work of cutting 
is done by men, the entire crown is cut away. In various 
parts of the aloes field, within easy reach of the cutters, 
are placed wooden troughs. The cut leaves are placed 
perpendicularly in the trough, and a small tin receptacle 
IS put at the opening. 

The tins used for this purpose are generally empty but- 
ter or lard tins, those commodities being imported m the 
West India Islands from the United States. A brown- 
colored juice flows abundantly from the leaves without 
any further manipulation, and the tin, when full, is emp- 
tied out into a wooden cask. The dry leaves are thrown 
away or used as cattle food. 

In some of the flelds there is a brick-built furnace pro- 
vided with a large copper boiler, into which the contents 
of the cask are emptied and boiled over an open fire un- 
der constant stirring. While still hot the boiled juice is 
poured into the wooden cases in which it is shipped to 
the States and Europe. Aloes boiling is perceptible at a 
long distance by the peculiar odor given off by the 
juice, an odor which is popularly reputed to be very con- 
ducive to health. In many cases tbe field possesses no 
furnace, and the juice has to be carted to a common boil- 
ing place. One of the largest of these works is situated in 
the neighborhood of Oranfestad, the capital of Aruba. 
Here the operation is done by steam, and not over an open 
fire as in the fields. The proprietor of these works makes 
a certain charge for boiling, and occasionally he purchases 
the raw juice on his own account, and leaves it unboiled 
until a large supply has accumulated. While the aloes 
market was yet in a more satisfactory condition, C€urts 
were sent out from the works to collect the juice in the 
fields; but that is not done now. The method of mining 
incisions in the leaf and evaporating the juice in the sun, 
described in certain handbooks, is never followed in the 



Dutch Indies, as it takes much more time than that actu- 
ally in use, while the quality of the juice obtained is not 
necessarily superior. The produce of the islands of Bo- 
naire and Aruba is shipped to Curasao, the principal 
island of the group, and its trading centre. Hence the 
dru^ is only known as Curasao aloes, although the output 
of the island of Curasao itself is insignificant, the yield 
being: 



InCura9ao. 
In Bonaire. . 
In Aruba... 



1885 



KflOB. 

2.080 

5.821 

128.115 



1886 



KflOB. 

500 

18.640 

158.011 



1887 



2.075 
189.025 



—Chem. and Drugg. 



Cassia OIL 



In view of the systematic adulteration, by means of co- 
lophony, of cassia oil by China merchants, some remarks 
by Hirschsohn in the Pharmaceutical Zettung fUr RUs§- 
land are of special interest. Pure cassia oil, he says, dis- 
solves in three times its volume of 70 per cent alcohol to 
form a clear solution, but as little as 5 per cent of co- 
lophony added to the oil suffices to make the solution opa- 
lescent, and the opalescence increases in density as the 
percentage of resin is increased. By heating to, say, 20* 
C., the turbidity diminishes somewhat. All the commer- 
cial adulterated specimens gave milky solutions with the 
alcohol. Another reliable 'test is based on the solubility 
. of essential oils in petroleum ether, a fluid which does not 
dissolve resin. Cassia oil dissolves completely in 3 vol- 
umes of petroleum ether, specific gravity 0.650, and if 1 
volume of the oil be shaken with 3 of the ether in a gradu- 
ated tube, other essential and fatty oils, resin and kero- 
sene, if present, will separate, and the amount may be 
read off. The etherecd solution of the oil, shaken with 
oxvhydrate of copper for a minute, and filtered, should 
not acquire a green or blue color, which it would have if 
the oil contained either colophony or resin. 

Chinese Cinnamon. 

It is generally supposed that Chinese cinnamon is the 
same thing as cassia, but there is reason to believe that 
this is not the case. One day I noticed our Chinese mana- 
ger take a piece of bark out of his pocket, cut a bit off, 
and put it in his tooth. He explained that it was cinna- 
mon, and that it was used to stop his toothache. I looked 
at the bark and asked him if it was not cassia he meant. 
He smiled complacently and remarked: *'One does not 
pay $5 an ounce for cassia." I have since investi^ted 
the matter,^and although unable to identify the *' Chinese 
cinnamon " plant with Ceylon cinnamon, owing to the 
impossibility of obtaining the flowering branches, the re- 
sults of my inquiries tend to show that Chinese cinna- 
mon differs very materially from ordinary Cassia lignea, 
if onljr in the fact that it is certainly obtained from very 
old wild trees, whereas the cassia of commerce is ob- 
tained from cultivated trees only (Ford). 

I foimd the six samples I worked on, and which I have 
sent to Mr. Holmes for further investigation, to differ 
from cassia in appearance,, taste, and smell, and to con- 
tain little or no mucilage. 

On the other hand, the iodine test gave a similar reac- 
tion to cassia. Owing to the costly nature of the bark I 
was able to experiment only on very small quantities. 

The Chinese call their cinnamon bark by different 
names, and pav more ux some cases for an ounce of *' cin- 
namon " than for a picul (133^ pounds) of cassia. 

A cold aqueous infusion of all six samples yielded with 
iodine a bluish-black coloration,but with HgCls there was 
no evidence of the presence of mucilage. The aroma of all 
six came near that of Ceylon cinnamon, but in some cases 
there was a pun^ncy more consistent with the idea of 
their being derived from cassia. One important point, 
hqwever, I have been able to ascertain is that '* Chinese 
cinnamon " grows wild in Annam much further south 
than the West River in the Kwangsi and Kwangtung 
provinces, where cassia is cultivated. 

The Chinese adopt the common name of kwei for both 
cinnamon and cassia, but distinguish the two by an ad- 
ditional name— for instance, ordinary cinnamon is Jan 
kwei and ordinary cassia Kwei pi, 

Chinese cinnamon is never exiK)rted, owing to the 
heavy prices the Chinese pay for it. There are a good 
many varieties, all of whicn grow wild in Annam, in the 
neighborhood of a mountain there ccdled Ching Fa. 

The most expensive kinds come from the mountain it- 
self, and are obtained from trees one or two hundred 
years old. It is said that trees of this age emit a fra- 
grance. The size of one of these trees is from 20 to 50 feet 
nigh, and 4 to 5 feet in circumference. Annamites who 
go in search of these trees usually carry provisions to last 
(or two months. 
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Owing to the enormous price the Chinese pay, the trees 
are denuded of their bark and consequently die. Ching 
F'akwei^ soHsalled because it comes from the Ching Fa 
mountain, is the best kind, and its cost is about $25 an 
ounce. Chinese doctors say this kind of cinnamon is 
Kood for curing and purging disease of the lungs and 
kidneys, inflammation of the eyes, convulsions in chil- 
dren, toothache, etc. * 

When a piece has actually cured a dangerous disease it 
is called Shan kweijOr Gh>d^9 cinnamon, and is held to be 
invaluable by the Chinese, and if procurable costs from 
fifty to one hundred times its weight in silver. 

Foo kwei 0>itter cinnamon) and Ye kwei (wild cinna- 
mon) are also obtained from the same mountain. An in- 
fusion of the former is colorless and bitter, while that of 
the latter gives a sweet taste and imparts a dark red color 
to the water. 

All the above kinds are very scarce. 

Ngoi Mo Kweu-^A, very good kind, obtained from hills 
close by the above-named mountain. It is readily pro- 
curable at Chinese druggists' shops, and costs from $6 to 
$7 an ounce. Chinese doctors generally prescribe this 
kind for sickness. 

Ko Shan £toe».— This is an inferior kind of cinnamon, 
and is an article of trade; cost, 50 cents to $3 a catty. 

All the samples sent to Mr. Holmes are strongest in 
flavor in the liber, or endophloeum. The liber of this druK, 
in fact, agrees with Ceylon cinnamon. The remarks al- 
ready made on the subject by various authors may be 
here summarized : 

Wells Williams, in his *' Chinese Commercial Ouide," 
under the headoi ''Chinese Imports.*' gives the follow- 
ing: ^' Cinnamon {Jan k'wei)^A little is imported into 
the northern provinces, where none of the cmnamon or 
cassia trees grow. Cochin China produces both these 
plants, and the true cinnamon has long been sent thence 
to China both by vessels and travelling traders across the 
frontier." 

Btille and Maisch (page 476): ''A kind of Chinese or 
Saigon cinnamon, of late occasionally met with in more 
regular unscraped quills, yields a darker colored powder 
(than cassia), but has a very sweet and warm cinnamon 
taste. Its histological structure is very similar to Oy- 
lon cinnamon." 

'* Pharmacographia " (pages 528-530): "China cinna- 
mon of 1870 comes still nearer to Ceylon cinnamon, ex- 
cept that it is coated. A transverse section of a quill not 
thicker than 1 Mm. exhibits the three layers described as 
characterizing that bark. The sclerenchymatous ring 
is covered by a parenchyma rich in oil ducts, so that it is 
obvious that the flavor of the drug could not be improved 
by scraping." 

The expedition of Lieut. Gkumier for the exploration of 
Cochin China found cassia (?) growing wild in about north 
lat. 19^ 

Dr. Thorel also states that it grows in a wild state in 
the forests of Cochin China. Ford, in his West River 
expedition, 1882, says C. cassia was not met with any- 
where in a wild state, nor could any native be found who 
knew where it did grow wild. 

Dnmoutier's '^ Eesai sur la Pharmacie Annamite " men- 
tions both the bark of cinnamon and cassia.— Henbt 
HuMPHBXTS (of Hong Kong) in Pharm. Joum. (August 
leth). 

Atropamine. 

Atropahine is the name given by Dr. O. Hesse to a new 
alkaloid which he has found in not inconsiderable quan- 
tity in belladonna root iPJiarm. Zeit, July 30th, p. 471). 
It IS described as being at ordinary temperatures a color- 
less, tolerably hard varnish, but liquid at 60° C. ; and as 
being precipitated from its salts by ammonia, or caustic 
potash or soda solution, as an oil, dissolving readily in al- 
cohol, ether, and chloroform. The composition is repk*e- 
sented by the formula CitHjiNO«, and differs, therefore, 
from that of atropine, hyoscyamine, and hyoscine in con- 
taining 1 mol. of HaO less. It has the same formula as 
pure belladonnine, but differs from that alkaloid in form- 
mg beautifully crystalline haloid salts, which form a 
ready means of separating it from all the other belladonna 
alkaloids. 

Atropamine is ^optically inactive, and, what is of more 
importance, a 2-per-cent solution has no mydriatic action. 
It IS only after boiling for a long time in alcoholic baryta 
that it is split up into tropine and an acid that is neither 
tropic, atropic, nor isatropic acid. The same decomposi- 
tion takes place when hydrochloric acid is used, but there 
is a previous rearran^ment of the molecule to form bella- 
donnine. The alkaloid is, however, very deUcate toward 
mineral acids in excess, especially hydrochloric acid, and 
this is thought to be the cause of its having been hitherto 
overlooked. The crude acid resulting from the decom- 
position, when treated with potassium permanganate, 
sometimes gives off a distinct odor of oil of oitter almonds, 
which seems to indicate that under certain conditions 
it is converted into cinnamic or isocinnamic acid. This 
seems the less improbable since in a normal decomposi- 
tion of atropamine the acid split off would have the same 
composition as those acids.— After Pharm. Joum. 



NEW AND IMPBOVtiD f'OAlC Of BUNSEN'S 
BUBNBB. 

AT a recent meeting of the Society of Chemical Indus- 
tnr, Mr. J. R Griffin exhibited some new forms of 
Bunsen^s burner. 

The first (A) was the invention of G. Reimann, of Berlin, 
English patent 20,744 of December 24th, 1889. The others 
were modified forms of Reimann 's lamp made by Mr. 
Griffin's firm (J. R Griffin & Sons) at the suggestion of 
Mr. Watson Smith and with the consent of Herr Bei- 
mann. 

Briefiy it may be stated that in this new lamp the 
novelty is the simultaneous and corresponding regumtion 
of the admii^sion of gas and air to Bunsen burners. To 
this end. the short vertical tube or jet used in ordinary 
Bunsen burners for the admission of gas into the outer 
tube (the lamp) is dispensed with, and the burner, or 
outer tube, is made to act as a regulating cock for gas and 
air both. 

In order thus to serve as a regulating cock, the extrem- 
ity of the burner tube tapers to a conical snaps, and is 
ground so as to fit the tube forming the base oi the lamp 
and containing the air-holes, so as to form in it a kind of 
plus cock, as a stopper does in the neck of a bottle. 

The gas enters the piece of metal tube fixed at right 




Modified Bunaen^s Burner. 

angles to the burner tube, but at its extremity directly 
enters the burner by a horizontally disposed orifice, 
which, on turning the burner tube, is gradually closed. 
This arrangement obviates the objectionable *' firing 
back " of the flame when the supply of gas is reduced. 
Mr. Watson Smith's additions consist (1) in a telescope 
tube, G, fixed around the burner tube of the ordinary 
lamp C, the effect being to make possible the raising or 
lowering of the position of the lamp fiame at will (vide 
C*) ; (2) m a hinge arrangement at the base, such that the 
lamp tube may be inclined at an^^ an^le, as at 0\ or 
placed in a perfectly horizontal position if desired ; (3) in 
a cylindrical brass perforated shield placed around the 
base containing the air-holes, so thai hj revolving this 
the air-holes are either gradually or entirely opened, as 
the case may be, and with ease; and (4) in the addition of 
a gallery with chimney E for protecting the flame. No. 
2 addition is most especially useful in the process of sold- 
ering, or in the burning of fllters over glazed paper in 
gravimetric analysis, etc. 

The telescopic arrangement (No. 1) is found very useful 
in fntctional or ordinary distillations.— 17. Soc, Chem. 

Ind. 

••• 

Oold Cream from Cottonseed Oil.— At the recent meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association, Mr. 
W. L. Cliffe submitted the following formula for making 
cold cream from cottonseed oil: 

Cottonseed Oil 16 oz. 

Spermaceti S^ '* 

White Wax 8^ " 

Oil of Lavender 12 drops. 

Rose Water 7 oz. 

Cottonseed oil being somewhat of a drying nature, it 
was at the meeting questioned whether it was as well 
adapted for cold cream as the non-drying almond oil. 
Attention was called to the fact that the expressed oils of 
peac;h and apricot kernels are sometimes sold as almond 
oU, and that they are closely analogous to the latter, but 
may be distinguished from it by producing a reddish 
color on being warmed with diluted nitric acid. 
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Mothdd 6{ taking Spedifld G^rayity. 



A CONYENIENT method of taking the specific gravity of 
wax, reein, or solid fat is given by Mr. Gawalowski 
{Pharm, Zeit,, July 9th, p. 427). It consists in placing a 
weighed piece of the substance, ci;t or cast into the form 
of a cylindrical rod about 1 to 1.5 Cm. long and 0.5 Cm. in 
diameter, into a dry, narrow-necked bottle of known ca- 
pacity up to a mark in the neck. Water is then added 
trom a graduated burette at a temperature of 15** C. until 
the markisrefiu;hed,;when, the quantity of water required 
having been noted, the specific gravity can be calculated 
according to the formula— 

A 

spec. grav. = 

W— tt? 
where A represents the absolute weight of the sub- 
stance taken, W the capacity of the bottle, and w the 
quantitv of water. Thus in a case where the sample 
weighed ().624 Gm., the capacity of the bottle 25 C.c, and 
the water required 24.3 C.c, the equation would be 
0.624 0.624 

= 0.891 spec. grav. 



25 — 24.3 0.7 



— Pharm. Joum. 



Solvent Action of Alcohol of Different Degrees of 

Strength upon Some Drugs used in Making 

Tinotures. 

Mr. R. Wright, having in mind the absence of anv at- 
tempts to ascertain the comparative value of alcohols of 
different degrees of strength for the extraction of the ac- 
tive principles of drugs, undertook about threey ears ago 
such a study, using alcohol of three or four difrerent de- 
grees of strength, and otherwise employing the same pro- 
cess. The quantity of solids taken up by each was tnen 
estimated by evaporation. 

In the case of tinctures representing drugs, the medi- 
cinal activity of which is supposed to be due to the 
presence of one or more alkaloids, it was further pro- 
posed to attempt the comparative estimation of the 
amount of alkaloids in each; and this was done by pro- 
cesses to be described later on in this paper. 

The standard tinctures were prepared in the following 
way: The British Pharmacopoeial quantity of the drug 
ordered for each half-pint of tincture was taken and, 
where necessary, reduced to powder of the requisite de- 
gree of fineness. It was then placed in a well-corked, 
wide-mouthed bottle into which the spirit had been pre- 
viously measured, and allowed to macerate for ten days, 
the bottle being shaken daily. At the end of that time 
the clear liquid was poured away, the marc strained and 
pressed, the expressed tincture aaded to that which had 
been poured off, and the whole filtered. 

In the preparation of menstrua it was found most con- 
venient to use the rectified spirit of the British Pharma- 
ccopoeia, sp. gr. 0.838, and containing 84 per cent absolute 
Alcohol, as the basis. 

The rule followed in the selection of menstrua was to 
prepare each rectified spirit tincture with alcohol of the 
following degrees of stren^h : 

No. 1, with rectified spirit. 

No. 2, with'4 vols. S. V. R. and 1 vol. water. 

No. 3, with 3 vols. S. V. R. and 1 vol. water. 

No. 4, with proof spirit. 

In the case of the proof spirit tinctures the rule was to 
make each tincture with alcohol of the following degrees 
of strength: 

No. 1, with rectified spirit. 

No. 2, with 3 vols. S. V. R. and 1 vol. water. 

No. 3, with proof spirit. 

No. 4, with S. V. R. and water, of each equal volumes. 

Of the 72 tinctures contained in the British Pharma- 
copoeia 48 were prepared, the following 24 being elimi- ' 
nated: 



^nctura aurantii recentis. 
benzoin! composita. 
camphoraB composita. 
cannabis indicsB. 
oardamomi composita. 
chloroformi composita. 
chloroformi et morphinsB. 
cinchonsB composita. 
ergot®, 
ferri acetatis. 
ferri perchloridi. 
iodi. 



Tinctura lavandulsB composita. 
limonis. 

lobeliflB adtherea. 
nucis vomicaB. 
opii ammoniata. 
podophylli. 
qnininsB. 

quininsB ammoniata. 
tolutana. 

valerianaB ammoniata. 
zing! bens fortior. 
kino. 



In the case of compound tinctures— e.gr., aloes, catechu, 
gentian, rhubarb, and senna— the active ingredient only 
was taken, the British Pharmacopoeial quantity being 
used in each c€ise. 

Another tincture which was subjected to special treat- 
ment was Tinctura guaiaci ammoniata. It is a well-known 
fact that aromatic spirit of ammonia is not the best sol- 
vent for guaiacum resin, owing to the amount of water 
which it contains. Two samples of this tincture were 
prepared, one according to British Pharmacopoeial for- 
mula, the other with a menstruum composed of 18 fluid- 
ounces rectified spirit and 2 fluidounces of strong liquor 
of ammonia. 



Of the tinctures thus prepared 1 fiuidounce of the first 
yielded on evaporation 62 grains dry extract, whilst the 
same quantity of the second gave 82 grains. With regard 
to Tinctura cocci and Tinctura croci, which are almost 
exclusively employed as coloring agents, it was thouj^t 
well to ascertain the coloring power of each pf the tinc- 
tures. It was founc^ that cochineal vielded its coloring 
principle almost equally well to proof spirit, or to a rather 
stronger or slightly weaker spirit than that. Saflfron, 
however, only yields its most powerful coloring prin- 
ciple to rectified spirit or to a mixture of S. V. R. and 
water not weaker than 3 volumes of the former to 1 vol- 
ume of the latter. A tincture thus made has from 40 to 
50 times the coloring power of the British Pharmacopoeial 
proof-spirit tincture. 

The tinctures which are supposed to owe their medici- 
nal properties to the presence of one or more alkaloids 
are those of aconite, belladonna, cinchona, conium, col- 
chicum, hyoscyamus, opium, stramonium, and veratnim 
viride. 

The general process adopted for the estimation of the 
alkaloids in these tinctures was as follows: A fiuidounce 
of the sample was placed in a porcelain dish, 20 drops of 
dilute sulphuric acid added, and the spirit driven off bv 
heating over a water bath. The residual liquor was af* 
lowed to cool, and then filtered through a plug of cotton 
wool, placed in the neck of a small funnel, into a separat- 
ing funnel, the dish and funnel being rinsed with a little 
distilled water. The liquid in the separating funnel was 
then shaken up with two successive 10 C.c. chloroform, to 
free it from coloring matter soluble in chloroform. It 
was then rendered alkaline by adding ammonia in slight 
excess, and the alkaloids taken out by agitation, first 
with 20 C.c. and then with another 10 C.c. chloroform. 
The chloroformic solutions were drawn off into a tared 

Elatinum dish and evaporated to dryness over a water 
ath, the alkaloidal residue being reheated imtil the 
weight was constant. 

The above process was applied to all the alkaloidal 
tinctures except those of cinchona, conium, and opium. 

For those ot conium a modification of the above was 
employed, the alkaloids being shaken out with chloro- 
form, and the chloroformic solutions run into a platinum 
dish containing 20 C.c. of a saturated solution of hydro- 
chloric acid gas in chloroform. Care must be taken that 
the end of the funnel tube passes beneath the surface of 
the chloroformic hydrochloric acid, or loss of alkaloid by 
volatilization will take place. The chloroform was al- 
lowed to evaporate in a current of air, the residue heated 
at a temperature of 70* to 80* C. until it ceased to lose 
weight, the alkaloids being weighed and estimated as hy- 
drochlorates. 

The alkaloids in the cinchona tinctures were estimated 
as follows: A fiuidounce of the sample was introduced 
into a porcelain dish, 20 grains of recently prepared cal- 
cium hydrate were added, the whole well mixed, and the 
mixture evaporated to drvness. The dry residue was 
powdered and mixed with an equal quantity of fine 
washed sand, and the whole placed m an extraction appa- 
ratus and exhausted by boiling chloroform, 40 C.c. being 
used for this purpose. When the process was complete, 
the chloroformic solution was filtered from the particles 
of lime which had washed through, the filter washed witli 
a little more chloroforni, the chloroform driven off by 
evaporation, and the residue weighed. 

For the estimation of the opium alkaloids the following 
process was followed : A fiuidounce of the tincture was 
evaporated to small bulk, the residual liquid allowed to 
cool and then filtered through cotton wool into a sepa- 
rating funnel, the dish and funnel being rinsed out with a 
little distilled water and the rinsing^ run into the sepa- 
rating funnel. Ten drops of British Pharmacopoeial 
Liquor ammonise were added, and the separated alka- 
loids taken out by shjaking with two successive 40 C.c. of 
a mixture of equar volumes of chloroform and acetic 
ether. The alkaloidal solutions were then evaporated to 
dryness, and the residue heated over a water bath until 
it ceased to lose weight. 

The general result of these experiments, as shown upon 
the tables, is to prove that some, at least, of the menstrua 
for British Pharmacopoeial tinctures might be modified 
with advantage. It is quite true that, as a rule, tinctures 
made with a strong spirit keep better and are less liable 
to deposit than when made with a weaker one. In order 
to test the effects of keeping upon the stability of the 
tinctures made during the course of the author^s experi- 
ments, he kept samples of each for periods varying from 
two to three years. 

Of these, the onl^ tinctures m£uie with rectified spirit 
which show much sign of depositing are cinchona, cocci, 
and aloes. 

On the other hand, tincture of conium and tincture of 
galls made with proof spirit have deposited to a consider- 
able extent. Tincture of conium would be better made 
with a menstruum coniposed of 3 volumes rectified spirit 
and 1 volume water, tills remains clear for an indefinite 
period. As for tincture of galls, the three weaker sam- 
ples have all thrown down copious deposits; the rectified 
spirit tincture alone remaining clear and free from sedi- 
ment. As rectified spirit exhausts the drug more per- 
fectly than a weaker spirit, it would apparently be 
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advisable to make this tincture with a stronger spirit than 
the proof spirit now ordered. 

of tinctures made with rectified soirit, which are 
equally well made with a sliehtiy weaker menstruum, 
are pyrethrum, cinnamon, asafoetida, and sumbul. 

Of tinctures now directed to be made with proof spirit, 
which yield an equally good or better product when pre- 
pared with a menstruum consisting of equal volumes of 
rectified spirit and water, are quassia, krameria, seima, 
catechu, digitalis, jaborandi, opium, aloes, cascarilla, 
and senega. 

Table I. 

Showing number of grains of extract yielded by 1 fluidounce 
of each sample of tincture. 





Stbikoth of MsmTBUUM Employxd. 


Tiootora. 


aV.Rect 


8. V. Beet. 4 
TOls.; water, 

iTOl. 


S. V. Rect.. 8 
▼olB.; water. Proof spirit. 
IvoL 1 


Aconiti 


4.5 
2.5 

81.0 

.5 

2.5 

19.0 
7.0 
8.0 
7.5 

19.0 
7.0 

18.0 
5.0 
2.0 


8.0 

4.0 

82.0 

.5 

8.6 

22.0 

9.0 

8.5 

7.5 

14.5 

10.5 

15.0 

6.5 

8.5 


10.0 
4.0 

29.0 
.75 
8.5 

22.0 
9.0 
8.5 
8.0 
9.5 

10.5 

15.0 
7.0 
8.5 


10.0 


Amicsd 

AaafoBtidad 

Cantharidis 

Gkpdoi 


4.0 

14.5 

1.0 

8.0 


Ginchonad 

Cinnamomi 

CubebaB 

liftricfa 


28.0 
6.0 
8-5 
7.5 


Myrrhee 

Pyrethri 

Sumbul 

Veraeriviridis.. 
Zingibens 


nil 

12.0 

15.0 

7.0 

8.5 




S.V.Rect. 


8. V. Rect., 8 
▼ols.; water, 
1vol. 


Proof spirtt 


8. V. Rect 
and water 
equal vols. 


Aloeti 


10.5 

9.0 

8.0 

6.0 

8.0 

6.5 

45.0 

6.0 

8.0 

7.5 

9.0 

6.0 

7.0 

11.0 

44.0 

4.5 

10.5 

18.0 

12.0 

9.0 

21.0 

7.0 

7.0 

16.0 

V4.5 
14.0 
5.5 
16.0 
7.5 
8.5 
2.5 
5.0 


11.5 
18.0 

5.0 
11.5 

7.0 

8.0 
49.0 

8.0 
12.0 
15.0 
11.0 

6.0 
11.0 
17.0 
44.0 

7.0 
16.5 
16.0 
16.0 
14.5 
20.0 
10.5 

8.5 
18.0 
.5 
17.5 
15.0 
88.0 
18.0 
12.5 

4.5 

2.5 

9.0 


12.0 
14.0 

6.0 
12.5 

8.0 

8.0 
50.0 

8.0 
15.0 
15.0 
12.0 

6.5 
11.5 
22.0 
41.0 

7.0 
17.0 
20.0 
18.0 
16.0 
20.5 
11.5 

9.5 
18.0 
.5 
18.0 
14.0 
42.0 
18.5 
14.0 

4.5 

8.0 

9.0 


12.0 


Anrantii 

Belladonnee 

Bacbu 


15.0 

6.0 

12.5 


CalumbaB 

CascariUad 

Catechu 

Chiratao 

CimicifogaB. . 

Cocci 

Colchioi 

Conii 


8.0 

8.0 
50.0 

8.0 
18.0 
15.0 
10.0 

8.0 


Croci 


10.5 


gsr-:::::::. 


22.0 
40.0 


Qelaemii 

QentianaB 

Hyoscyami 

Jaborandi 

JalapaB 

KraraerlaB ..... 

Lobelias 

Lapuli 


7.0 
17.0 
19.0 
20.0 
16.5 
19.5 
14.5 
10.0 


Opii 

QuassiaB.. 

Bbei 


18.0 

.5 

18.5 


Sabinae 


14.0 


ScillaB 

SenegaB 


42.0 
18.0 


Sennas 


15.0 


SerpentariaB 

Stramonii 

Valerianae 


4.0 

8.0 

10.0 



T^BLB II. 

Showing amount of alkaloid (in erammes) yielded by 1 flaid* 
ounce of each of the alkaloidal tinotores. 



Name. 



Aconiti 

BelladonnaB. . . . 

CinchonaB 

Colchici 

Conli 

Hyoeoyami .... 

Jaborandi 

Opii 

Stramonii 

Veratri yiridis. 



S.V.B. 



S. V. R., 4 
vols, ; wa- 
ter, I vol. 



.0185 
.0082 
.1560 
.0086 
.0875 
.0059 
.0198 
.8874 
.0077 
.0229 



.0246 
!i596 



.0294 



a V. a.,8 

vols.; wa- 
ter, 1vol. 



.0246 
.0079 
.1588 
.0080 
.0477 
.0058 



.8884 
.0104 
.0811 



Proof 
spirit. 



8. V. R., 
aq.psB. 



.0244 
.0068 
.1590 
.0082 
.0465 
.0060 
.0454 
.4068 
.0091 
.0860 



.0069 

!6684 
.0471 
.0062 
.0516 
.4252 
.0052 



--Brit, and Col. Drugg. of September 6th, 1890. 



Arsenite of Copper in Dysentery*— Ii^ the Medical 
Bulletin (August, p. 288, after Chem. and Drugg.) Dr. J. 
Swain confirms the recommendation by Dr. J. Aulde of 
arsenite of copper as a remedy in dysentery and allied 
intestinal disorders. He refers to twelve patients, vary- 
ing in age from 3 weeks to 60 years, all of whom were 
cured. In the case of the youngest, the dose given was a 
teaspoonful of a mixture of ji^ grain of the salt in 4 
ounces of water, a dose being given every ten minutes for 
one hour, and then hourly. 



THE OLEOBEFBAOTOMETEB AND ITS USES. 

ANEW instrument for examining oils as to their iden- 
tity and purity has been devised by Ferdinand Jean, 
of Paris. It has recently been described by Dr. Muter in 
the Analyst (May, 1890). From his report we take the 
following: 

The analysis of oils and fats at the Paris Municipal 
Laboratory is practically carried out by three observa- 
tions: (1) the density; (2) the thermelseometer [an instru- 
ment for taking the temperature produced when known 
quantities of an oil or fat and of sulphuric acid are mixed 
together]; (8) by the important instrument with which 
we are now about to deal, the construction of which will 
be evident on studying the drawing. The centre of the 
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Je«n*8 OleorBfraotometer. 

instrument is formed by a circular metallic receptacle, 
B B, clos^ by two opposite lenses, E E, from which extend 
two tubes, S S, the one ending in a collimator, G, and the 
other in a short-visioned telescope, M. In the middle of 
the receptable is placed an inner metedlic reservoir, A, 
having glass sides placed at a suitable an^le, so as to form 
a prism. In front of the field glass of the telescope is a 
photographic scale, H, and there is also a movable vertical 
shutter, so placed as to divide the luminous field of the 
instrument into two parts, the one being quite bright, 
while the other is in shadow. It is the position of the 
edge of this shadow ou the scales that determines the 
retulings with the apparatus. If the same liquid be placed 
in both reservoirs, tne shadow will come on the zero of 
the scale; but if a different liquid be placed in the inner 
prismatic reservoir, the shadow will come at some point 
either to the right or to the lett of the zero, according to 
the nature of the refractive power of the liquid. The ap- 
pearance of the shadow in the field is shown in the draw- 
mg. The illumination is obtained by an ordinary gas jet 
placed opposite to the collimator end of the instrument. 
Both receptacles are furnished with draw-off cocks, and 
are enclosed in an outer case (not shown in the drawing), 
into which water is put for the purpose of regulating the 
temperature, and which case is heated by a little lamp 
placed underneath, so as to maintain its contents at any 
desired degree. M. Jean has invented a typical oil that 
gives no refraction, and with which the outer receptacle 
IS always filled, and the temperature is brought to 22^ C. 
If now some more of this oil be also brought to 22'' C. and 
placed in the prismatic reservoir, the shadow will mark 
zero, or if it does not do so, it is adjusted to that point by 
moving the shutter. The typical ou is then run out of the 
prism, and the oil to be tested, having been brought to 
22** C, is placed therein and the reading is taken. All the 
vegetable oils, and some marine animal oils, deviate the 
shadow to the right of the zero, while the terrestrial ani- 
mal oils act in the contrary sense. It takes about half 
an hour to regulate the instrument and get all the tem- 
peratures equiu in the reservoirs, but once this is attained 
one sample after another can be done at intervals of five 
minutes, a portion of every sample of oil being used to 
rinse out the inner prismatic reservoir before actually 
filling it for observation. The following table will give 
some idea of the differences that can be got between the 
various vegetable oils : 

OUve + 1.5 to + 2. 

Colza + 16.5to +.175. 

Qround-nut + 4.5. 

Sesame .• -i- 17. 

Cotton +20. 

Castor + 40. 

Linseed + 58. 

Hempeeed + 88. 

Poppy ...+ 80to + 84. 

Almond + 6. 

Japonioa + 50. 

Of the animal oils and fats which go to the left we 
have: 

Neatsfoot — 8. 

Horse-foot —12. 

Lard -12.5. 

BeefTallow -16. 

Mutton Tallow — 20. 

Butter Fat — 85. 

Margarin (average) — 15. 

Oleic Acid — 84. 

Before observing any oil, it is to be, if at all rancid, 
shaken up in a separator with hot alcohol to remove the 
free fatty acids, and dried at 110** O. This is especially 
necessary in the examination of the lower qualities of 
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olive oil; and, indeed, with this particular oil it is always 
desirable to proceed in this manner, if a preliminary ex- 
amination of the oil itself does not indicate the proper re- 
fraction. . . , 

In applying the oleorefractometer to solid fats, such as 
butter and lards, it is necessary to work at 46" C. The 
butter is first melted at the lowest possible temperature 
and strained through muslin. It is then dissolved in 
ether, and the ethereal solution is shaken up in a separa- 
tor with tepid water. The solution is then transferred to 
a flat-bottomed flask, the ether is distilled off, and the 
residual fat is slowly heated up to 110'* C. till quite dry. 
Lastly, it is cooled down to 46' C. and examined in the 
refractoraeter. Thus treated, butter gives a refraction of 
35 to the left, while raargarin gives an average of 16 in 
the same direction. 

The instrument has also proved useful in the examma- 
tion of methylated spirit, oil of turpentine, and will prob- 
ably also prove serviceable in the examination of essen- 
tial oils. It is still in its infancy, as it were, and quite 
expensive, costing at present some eighty dollars. It is 
made by Dubosq. 

Alkaloidal Values of Annual and Biennial Hyosoy- 

amus. 

A. W. Gbrrard, in a paper read at the British Pharma- 
ceutical Conference, remarked that the biennial variety 
of henbane is believed to be more active, and stated to be 
so in various text books, but information on the whole 
was meagre, and no. attempt seemed to have been made 
to determine with accuracy the value of the two kinds. 
The author's experiments extended over two years, this 
time being necessary in order to enable him to obtain 
three good specimens of each henbane. The pcurts exam- 
ined were the leaves and tops of the annual plant, the first 
year's leaves and the roots of the biennial, and the second 
year's tops of the same plant. These were selected be- 
cause, with the exception of the root^ they represented the 
various sorts of henbane used in this country [England]. 
The root was taken once in August and once at the end of 
December, the flowering tops of the biennial plant in June 
and July, and the annual leaves and tops at the end of July. 
The method of extraction of the various parts was the 
same in each case. The air-dried root or leaf was placed 
in a large pan and dried to a constant weight. One kilo- 
gramme of the dried substance was reduced to powder, 
then macerated and percolated with proof spirit to exhaus- 
tion. The fluid percolated was distilled, and the residue 
in the retort evaporated to an extract. This was mixed 
and agitated with hydrochloric acid, and filtered and 
made up to 100 C.c. with water. For the removal of the 
alkaloios the solution of the former process was treated 
with ammonium hydrate in excess, and the liberated prin- 
ciples taken up with three quantities of chloroform. The 
mixed solution was exposed to air to allow a little ammo- 
nia to escape, and then shaken out with hydrochloric 
acid. After concentration of the solution of hydrochlo- 
rates fresh ammonia was added and the liquid shaken out 
with ether. The sdkaloids were obtained in a condition 
partly crystalline and partly amorphous. The estimate 
of the bases and residue was done vofumetrically by means 
of a solution of hydrochloric acid, and in all cases a check 
analysis was made. The results showed that- 
First year's biennial l^f contains 0.6 per mille. 

Seoond year's biennial tops contain 0.6 " 

Annual leaves and tops contain 0.6 " 

Biennial roots contain 1.6 " 

This average proportion of alkaloid was made up of hyos- 
cyamine and atropine. 

From these results he gathered three important facts : 
(1) That annual leaves, first and second year's biennial 
leaves and tops have the same alkaloidal value; (2) That 
the first year's biennial root is much richer in alkaloids 
than the leaves or tops of the annual or biennial plants ; 
and (3) That the locality and growth do nbt appear to 
have much infiuence on the amount of alkaloids present. 

Then there were a few bearings of pharmaceutical in- 
terest. With rectified spirit the biennial root yielded an 
excellent extract which could be standardized readily, and 
the dose of which would be i to J that of the B. P. extract. 
Furthermore, it would be free from all disagreeable odor 
or taste. He would suggest that the biennial root and the 
alcoholic extract of it should be made official ; the addi- 
tion would be valuable, reliable, and economical compelled 
with the present extract. With regard to the preference 
for biennial leaves, there seemed to be no good grounds 
for it ; it was entirely founded upon prejudice, dependent 
in its turn probably upon its two years of life, its more 
luxuriant growth, and its selection by the pharmacopoeias. 
So also, with regard to therapeutical value, it was nighly 
improbable that any difference would be found between 
the two henbanes. This view was supported by the fact 
that tinctures of the two drugs hcwi been alternately given 
in the University College Hospital without any difference 
being discernible. If care were taken in selecting good 
leaves the pharmacist might depend upon the value ot the 
products. 



Mr. Holland, who had supplied some of thejplants, wrote 
of a specimen found in a gravelly soil whicn flowered in 
the first year, as both the carrot and mangel-wurzel 
would sometimes do. Another wild specimen was s^it 
b^ him from Bognor, in Sussex. It was small compared 
with the cultivated varieties. In the second year the root 
of the biennial henbane shrivelled up almost to nothing, 
but allowed to grow to December it became often as thick 
aB% parsnip.— Br. and Col. Drugg. 



Liquid Kino. 

Mr. J. H. Maiden lately read before the Royal Society 
of Victoria a paper which is quoted by the British and 
Colonial Druggist. 

Angophora intermedia, D, C, the narrow-leaved apple 
tree, is a tallish tree, which extends from Victoria to 
Queensland, and is the only species of the genus which is 
found in the southern colony. In the following respect it 
is, perhaps, unique amongst Australian trees. Frequent- 
ly, when an incision is made into the bark, and more par- 
ticularly when the knobby excrescences sometimes found 
on this tree are cut, there exudes a watery liquid, which 
occasionally is almost as clear and as colorless as water, 
and at other times of an orange-brown or reddish-brown 
color, and of the consistence of a thin extract, or even as 
thick as treacle. This is doubtless the substance which 
was sent from New South Wales to the Paris Exposition 
of 1867, labelled ''apple-tree juice," with the statement 
that it is used as a varnish ; but this is not correct, as the 
liquid is aqueous. It is used by fishermen for tanning 
their nets. Mr. Eirton informed Baron von Mueller that 
a single tree will yield as much as 2 gallons of liquid, 
which is ^nerally called '* liquid kino." This is a modest 
computation, for the tree which yielded the Bangley Creek 
sample {infra) yielded from 8 to 10 gallons. The quantity 
is, in any case, by no means small, and is dependent on a 
variety of circumstances. 

Two samples of this ' ' liquid kino '' having recently been 
forwarded to the Technological Museum, the author has 
had an opportunity of examining it. 

1. From Bangley Creek, Cambewarra, N. S. W., of a 
clear reddish-brown color, and, in order to give precision 
to the tint, it is very like raw linseed oil, StrassDurg tur- 
pentine, or dark balsam of copaiba, but redder than any 
of them. It has a specific gravity of 1.008 at 60 "^ F., and 
an acidulous smell (owing to the presence of acetic acid), 
accompanied by an odor not so pleasant and reminding 
one somewhat of spent tan liquors. It deposits a quantity 
of sediment of a buff color, consisting almost entirely of 
catechin. It contains tannic acid 0.772 per cent, ** non- 
tannin " 0.508 per cent (Lowenthall's process). The water 
amounts to no less than 98.3 per cent. The catechin was * 
not estimated in this sample. 

2. This was obtained from Cambewarra, but from a dif- 
ferent locality. It is darker in color than the preceding 
sample, being of a rich ruby color. Like Ko. 1, it deposits 
a small quantity of sediment (catechin). This liquid kino 
had a specific gravity of 1.022 at 60° F. when received in 
April, 1888. 

The following results were obtained in December to 
January, 1889: Tannic acid, 3.048 per cent (of the liquid 
kino, without evaporating); **non-tannic," 1.27 per cent 
(a portion of liquid kino, kept in agitation so as to obtain 
a fair proportion of sediment, was added to water to make 
up the strength of 1 grain of liquid kino to the liter) ; water, 
96.7 per cent (after filtration from deposited catechin). 
The catechin and a little phlobaphene filtered off were 
found to be in the proportion of 0.495 per cent of the origi- 
nal liquid kino. Ether agitated with the filtrate took up 
0.15 per cent, of which one-third was estimated to be cate^ 
chin and the rest resin. 

Mr. Kirton has recorded liquid kino from the Illawarra 
district of New South Wales, but since there appears to 
be no reason why it should be found in one colony more 
than another, it will doubtless also be obtainable in Vic- 
toria, most likely on application to fishermen. 



Separation of Arsenio f^om Glycerin. 

Mr. Louis Sibbold says that he has successfully re- 
moved arsenic contaminating glycerin by precipitating it 
with freshly precipitated ferric hydrate. The glycerin was 
to be diluted with half its volume of water, and then a mode- 
rate quantity of the freshly precipitated, well-washed hy- 
drate was to be added. These were to be stirred together, 
warmed, allowed to stand some hours, and filtered. The 
filtrate— which rapidly passed through— was free from ar- 
senic (and also from sulphur compounds). It also con- 
tained no iron, and only required to be evaporated to the 
proper specific gravity ; distillation was unnecessary. A 
second method consisted in treating dilute glycerin with 
a small proportion of permanganate of potassium at an 
elevated temperature. In this, however, redistillation 
was requisite. 

■ • •• 

Aristol is said to be an excellent application for piles, 
both external and internal.— TFestem Druggist, 
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The New Tariff. 

We take from the New York Tribune of October 2d the 
following portions of the present tariff which chiefly con- 
cern the drug trade. The title of the new law is ** An 
Act to reduce the revenue and equahze duties on imports, 
and for other vurjMJses." With few exceptions the lan- 
guage of the law is given below without change. The 
fitw provides as follows: ** That on and after the sixth day 
of October, 1890, unless otherwise specially provided for 
in this act, there shall be levied, collected, and paid upon 
all articles imported from foreign countrits, and men- 
tioned in the schedule herein contained, the rates of duty 
which are, by the schedules and paragraphs, respectively 
prescribed." 



SCHEDULE A. 

CHEMICALS, OILS, AMD PAINTS. 



New rate. 



Acids. 

New rate. Old rate. 

Acetic or pyroligneous acid, not ex- 
ceeding the specific gravity of 1.047 

ger pound Uc 2o 

Exceeding the specifio gravity of 
1.047 per pound 4c 10c 

Boracic acid, per pound 5c 4 & 5c 

Chromic acid, per pound 6c 15 p c 

Citric acid, i>er pound lOo 10c 

Sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol, not 
otherwise specially provided for, per 
pound Ic Free 

Tannic acid or tannin, per pound 75c $1 

Tartaric acid, per pound 10c 10c 

Alcoholic perfumery, including cologne 
water and other toilet waters, per 
gallon and ad valorem $2 & 50 p c |2 & 50 p c 

Alcoholic compounds not specially pro- 
vided for in this act, per gallon and 
ad valorem $2 & 25 p c $2 & 25 p c 

Alumina, alum, alum cake, patent 
alum, sulphate of alumina, and alu- 
minous cake, and alum in crystals or 
ground, per pound ^ tVj ^V^ 

Ammonia — Carbonate of, per pound. . . Ifc 20 p c 

Muriate of, or sal ammoniac, per 

pound fc 10 p c 

Sulphate of, per pound ic 20c 

Blacking of all kinds, ad valorem 25 p c 25 p c 

Blue vitriol, or sulphate of copper, per 

pound 2c 8c 

Bone-char, suitable for use in decolor- 
izing sugars, ad valorem ... 26 p c 25 p c 

Borax, crude, or borate of soda, or bo- 

rate of lime, per pound 8c 8c 

Keflned borax, per pound 5c 5c 

Camphor, refined, per pound 4c 5c 

Chalk, prepared, precipitated, French 
and red, per pound Ic 20 p c 

All other chalk preparations not spe- 
cially provided for, ad valorem 20 p c 20 p c 

Chloroform, per pound 25c 50c 

Coal'Tar Preparations. 

All coal-tar colors or dyes, by whatever 
name known, and not specially pro- 
vided for in this act, ad valorem 25 p c 85 p c 

All preparations of coal tar, not colors 
or dyes, not specially provided for, 
ad valorem 20 p c 20 pc 

Cobalt, oxide of, per pound 30c 20 p c 

Collodion and all compounds of pyroxy- 
line, by whatever name known, per 

pound 50c 50c 

KoUed or in sheets, but not made up 

into articles, per pound 60c 

If in finished or in partly finished ar- 
ticles, per pound and ad valorem. . 60c & 25 p c 

Coloring for brandy, wine, beer, or 
other liquors, ad valorem 50 p c 50 p c 

Copperas, or sulphate of iron, per pound ^ ^ 

Drugs, such as barks, beans, berries, 
balsams, buds, bulbs, and bulbous 
roots, and excrescences, such as nut- 
galls, fruits, fiowers, dried fibres, 
grains, gums and gum resins, herbs, 
leaves, lichens, mosses, nuts, roots 
and stems, spices, vegetables, seeds 
(aromatic, not garden seeds), andseeds 
of morbid growth, weeds, woods used 
expressly for dyeing, and dried in- 
sects, any of the foregoing which are 
not edible, but which have been ad- 
vanced in value or condition by re- 
fining or grinding, or by other pro- 
cess of manufacture, and not espe- 
cially provided for in this act, ad 
valorem 10 p c 10 pc 

Ethers, sulphuric, per pound 40c 50c 

Spirits of nitrous ether, per pound . . . 25c 80c 

Fruit ethers, oils, or essences, per 
pound $2 50 $2 50 

Etners of all kinds not specially pro- 
vided for in this act $1 $1 



Extracts and decoctions of logwood and 
other dye woods, extract of sumac, 
and extracts of barkB, such as are 
commonly used for dyeing or tan- 
ning, not specially provided for in 
this act, per pound |c 

Extracts of hemlock bark, per pound. . ^ 

Gelatin, glue, and isinglass or fish- glue, 
valued at not above seven cents per 

pound ^c 

Valued at above seven cents per 
pound, and not above thirty cents 

per pound, ad valorem .... 25 p c 

Valued at above thirty cents per 
pound, ad valorem 80 p c 

Glycerin, crude, not purified, per 

pound l|c 

Refined, per pound. 4^ 

Indigo, extracts or pastes of, per pound. |c 
Carmined, per pound. . . lac 

Ink and ink powders, printers' ink, and 
all other ink not specially provided 
for, ad valorem 80 p c 

Iodine, resublimed, per pound 80c 

Iodoform, per pound $1 50 

Licorice, extracts of, in paste, rolls, or 
other forms, per pound S^c 

Magnesia, carbonate of, medicinal, per 

pound 4c 

Calcined, per pound 8c 

Sulphate, or Epsom salts, per pound. . . 8-lOc 

Morphia, or morphine, and all salts 
thereof, per ounce 50o 

Oils. 

Alizarine assistant, or soluble oil. orole- 
ate of soda, or Turkey red oil, con- 
taining fifty per centum or more of 

castor oil, per gallon 80c 

Containing less than fifty per centum 

of castor oil, per gallon . . . 40c 

All other, ad valorem 80 p c 

Castor oil, per gallon 80c 

Cod-liver oil, per gallon . 15c 

Cottonseed oil, per gallon of 7^ pounds' 

weight tOc 

Croton oil, per pound 80c 

Flaxseed or linseed and poppyseed oil, 
raw, boiled, or oxidized, per gallon 

of 7^ pounds' weight 82c 

Fusel oil, or amylic alcohol, ad valorem. 10 p c 
Hemp seed oil and rape seed oil, per 

gallon 10c 

Olive oil, fit for salad purposes, per 

gallon 85o 

Peppermint oil, per pound 80o 

Seal, herring, whale, and other fish oil 

not specially provided for, per gallon. So 
Opium, aqueous extract of, for medi- 
cinal uses, and tincture of. as lauda- 
num, and all other liciuid prepara- 
tions of opium, not specially provided 

for, ad valorem 40 p c 

Opium containing less than 9 per cen- 
tum of morphia, and opium prepared 

for smoking, per pound . . $12 

But opium prepared for smoking and 
other preparations of opium deposited 
in bonded warehouses shall not be re- 
moved therefrom without payment 
of duties, and such duties shall not 
be refunded. 

PaintSf Colors, and Varnishes. 

Baryta, sulphate of, or barytes, includ- 
ing barvtes earth, unmanufactured, 

per ton.* «1 12 

Manufactured, per ton $6 72 

Blues, such as Berlin, Prussian, Chi- 
nese, and all others, containing ferro- 
cyanide of ^ iron, dry or ground in or 

mixed with* oil, per pound 6c 

In pulp or mixed with water, per 
pound on the material contained 
therein when dry 6c 

Blanc-fixe, or satin white, or artificial 
sulphate of barytes, per pound 8-4c 

Black, made from bone, ivory, or vege- 
table, under whatever name known, 
including boneblack and lampblack, 
dry or ground in oil or wafer, ad va- 
lorem 26pc 

Chrome yellow, chrome green, and all 
other chromium colors in which lead 
and bichromate of potash or soda are 
component parts, dry or ground in or 

mixed with oil, per pound 4^0 

In pulp or mixed with water, per 
pound on the material contained 
therein when dry 4Jc 

Ochre and ochrey earths, sienna and 
sienna earths, umber and umber 
earths, not specially' provided for in 

this act, dry, per pound ^o 

Ground in oil, per pound l^c 

Ultramarine blue, per pound 4|c 
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25c 
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4c 
14c 
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New rate. 
Varnishes, including so-oalled gold sLm* 

or japan, ad ralorem 35pc 

On spirit varnishes for the alcohol 
contained therein, per gallon addi- 
tional |1 82 

Verniilion red, and colors containing 
quicksilver, dry or ground in oil or 

water, per pound 12c 

Wash blue, containing ultramarine, per 

pound 8c 

Wniting and Paris white, dry, per 

S>una io 
round in oU or putty, per pound. . . Ic 
Zinc, oxide of, and white paint contain- 
ing zinc, but not containing lead, dry, 
S» pound lie 
round in oi), per pound l}c 

All other paints and colors, whether 
dij or mixed, or ground in water or 
oil, including lakes, crayons, smalts 
and f rostings, not specially provided 
for in this act, and artists* colors of 
all kinds, in tubes or otherwise, ad 

valorem 25po 

All |Mtints and colors, mixed or ground 
with water or solutions other than 
oil, and commercially known as ar- 
tists' water color paints, ad valorem.. 80 p c 

Lead Products. 

Acetaie of lead, white, per pound . 5^0 

Brown, per pound 8ic 

Litharge, per pound 8c 

Nitrate of lead, per pound 8c 

Orange mineral, per pound B^c 

Bed lead, per pound 8c 

White lead and white paint containing 
lead, dry or in pulp, or gp-ound or 

mixed with oil, per pound 8c 

Phosphorus, per pound 20c 



Pttash. 



8c 



25pc 
85 pc 



Bichromate and chromate of, per pound. 
Caustic or hydrate of, refined in sticks 

or rolls, Ic per pound Ic 

Hydriodate, iodide, and iodate of, per 

pound 50c 

Nitrate of, or saltpetre, refined, per 

pound Ic 

Prussiate of, red, per pound 10c 

Yellow, per pound 5c 

Preparationa, 

All medicinal preparations, including 
medicinal proprietary preparations, 
of which alcohol is a component part, 
or in the preparation of which alcohol 
is used, not specially provided for, per 

rund 50c 
medicinal preparations, including 
medicinal proprietary preparations, 
of which alcohol is not a component 
pari, and not specially providea for in 
this act, ad valorem 

Calomel and other mercurial medicinal 
preparations, ad valorem 

Products or preparations known as al- 
kalies, alkaloids, distilled oils, essen- 
tial oils, expressed oils, rendered oils, 
and all combinations of the foregoing, 
and all chemical compounds and salts 
not specially provided for, ad valo- 
rem 

Preparations used as applications to the 
hair, mouth, teeth, or skin, such as 
cosmetiod, dentifrices, pastes, po- 
mades, powders, and tonics, including 
all known as toilet preparations, not 
specially provided for, ad valorem . . . 

Santonine, and all salts thereof con- 
taining 80 per centum or over of san- 
tonine 

Soap : Castile soap, per pound .' i^c 

Fancy, perfumed, and all descrip- 
tions of toilet soap, per pound 15c 

All other soaps, not specially provided 
for, ad valorem 20 p c 

Soda. 

Bicarbonate of soda, or superoarbonate 

of soda, or saleratus, per pound Ic 

Hydrate of, or caustic soda, per pound. . Ic 
Bichromate and chromate of, per 

pound 8c 

Sal-soda, or soda crystals, and soda ash, 

per pound io 

Siacate of, or other alkaline silicate, 

per pound ic 

Smphate of soda, or salt cake, or nitre 

cake, per ton |125 

Sponges, ad valorem 20pc 

Stiychnia, or strychnine, and all salts 

thereof, per ounce 40c 

Sulphur, refined, per ton $8 

Sublimed, or flowers of, per ton $10 

Sumac, ground, per pound. 4-10o 



$2 50 



Old rate. 

40 p c *Free 

|1 82 

25 pc 

25pc 

ic 
Ic 
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l|c 
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6c 
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New rate. Old nte. 
Tartar, cream of, and patent tartar, per 

pound 6c 6c 

Tartan and lees crystals, partly refined, 

per pound .. 4o 4c 

Tartrate of soda and potassa, or Bochelle 

salts, per pound 8c 8c 

SCHEDULE B. 

EARTHS, EARTHENWARE, AND QLASSWABB. 



OUua and OUutware. 

New rata. Old rate. 
Green, and colored, moulded or pressed, 
and flint, and lime glass bottles, hold- 
ing more than one pint, and demi- 
johns, and carboys (covered or un- 
covered), and other moulded or 
pressed green and colored and flint 
or lime bottle glassware, not spe- 
cially provided for, per pound Ic ♦Ic 

Green, and colored, moulded or pressed, 
and flint, and lime glass bottles, and 
vials holding not more than one pint 
and not less than one-quarter of a 

pint, per pound IJo •Ic 

if holding less than one-fourth of a 

pint, per gross 60c •lo pound. 

(*80 p c when fllled, exclusive of con- 
tents.) 
All articles enumerated in the preceding paragraph^ if filled, 
and not otherwise provided for in this act, and the contents are 
subject to an ad valorem rate of duty, or to a rate of duty based 
upon the value, the value of such bottles, vials, or other vessels 
shall be added to the value of the contents for the ascertain- 
ment of the dutiable value of the latter; but if filled and not 
otherwine provided for in this act, and the contents are not sub- 
ject to an ad valorem rate of duty, or to rate of duty based 
on the value, or are free of duty, such bottles, vials, or other 
vessels, shall pay, in addition to the duty, if anv, on their con- 
tents, the rates of duty prescribed in the preceding paragraph: 
Provided that no article manufactured from glass desciibedin 
the preceding paragraph shall pay a less rate of duty than 40 
per centum ad valorem (old rate, 80 p c). 
Flint and lime, pressed glassware, not 
cut, engraved, painted, etched, de- 
corated, colored, printed, stained, 

silvered, or gilded, ad valorem 60 p c 40 p c 

All kinds of glass, cut, engraved, paint- 
ed, colored, printed, stained, deco- 
rated, silvered, or gilded, not includ- 
ing plate glass silvered, or looking 

glass plates, ad valorem 60pc 45pc 

Chemical glassware for use in labora- 
tory, and not otherwise specially 
provided for in this act, ad valorem. 
Thin blown glass, blown with or with- 
out a mould, including glass chim- 
neys and all other manufactures of 
glass, or of which glass shall be the 
component material of chief value, 
not specially provided for in this act, 

ad valorem 60pc 

Heavy blown glass, blown with or 
without a mould, not cut or deco- 
rated, finished or unfinLahed, ad va- 
lorem 60pc 

Porcelain or opal glassware, ad valo- 
rem 60pc 

All cut, engraved, painted, or other- 
wise ornamented or decorated glass 
bottles, decanters, or other vessels of 

flass shall, if filled, pay duty, in ad- 
ition to any duty chargeable on the 
contents, as if not filled, unless other- 
wise specially provided for in this 
act. 
Unpolished cylinder, crown, and com- 
mon window-glass, not exceeding 10 

by 15 inches square, per pound l|c 

Above that and not exceeding 16 by 

24 inches square, per pound 1 jo 

Above that and i^ot exceeding 24 by 

80 inches square, per pound 2|c 

Above that and not exceeding 24 by 

86 inches square, per pound 2jo 

All above that, per pound SJc 

Provided, that unpolished cylinder, 
crown, and common window glass, 
imported in boxes, shall contain 50 
square feet, as nearly as sizes will 
permit, and the duty shall be com- 
puted thereon according to the ac- 
tual weight of glass. 
Cylinder and crown glass, polished, 
not exceeding 16 by 24 inches square, 

pw square foot 4c 

Above that, and not exceeding 24 by 

80 inches square, per square foot. . 6c 
Above that, and not exceeding 24 by 

60 inches square, per square foot. . 20c 

Above that, per square foot 40o 

Fluted, rolled, or rough plate glass, not 
including crown, cylinder, or com- 
mon window glass, not exceeding 10 
by 15 inches square, per square foot.. {c }c 



45 p c 45 p o 



45pc 



45pc 
45pc 



Ifc 
1*0 
Ho 

Ho 



4c 

6c 
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Above that, and not exceeding 16 by 

24 inches square, per square foot. . 

Above that, and not exceeding 34 by 

80 inches square, per square foot. . 

All above that, per square foot 

All fluted, rolled, or rough plate glass, 
weighing over 100 pounds per 100 
square feet, shall pay an additional 
duty on the excess at the same rates 
herein imposed (the existing provi- 
sion): Provided, That all of the above 
plate glass, when gp-ound, smoothed, 
or otherwise obscured, shall be sub- 
ject to the same rate of duty as cast 
polished plate glass unsilvered. 

Gast polished plate glass, finished or 
unfinished and unsilvered, not ex- 
ceeding 16 by 24 inches square, per 

square foot 

Above that, and not exceeding 34 by 

80 inches square, per square foot. . 

Above that, and not exceeding 34 by 

90 inches square, per square foot. . 

All above that, per square foot 

Cast polished plate glass, siWered, and 
looking-glass plates, not exceeding 
16 by 24 inches square, per square 

foot. 

Above that, and not exceeding 34 by 

80 inches square, per square foot. . 

Above that, and not exceeding 34 by 

60 inches square, per square foot. . 

All above that, per square foot 

But no looking-glass plates, or plate 
glass silvered, when framed, shall 
pay a less rate of duty than that im- 
posed upon similar glass of like de- 
scription not framed, but shall pay 
in addition thereto upon such frames 
the rate of duty applicable thereto 
when imported separate. 

(The present additional duty when 
framed is 80 p c upon the frames.) 

Cast polished plate glass, silvered or 
unsilvered, and cylinder, crown, or 
common window glass, when ground, 
obscured, frosted, sanded, enamelled, 
bevelled, etched, embossed, engraved, 
stained, colored, or otherwise orna- 
mented or decorated, shall be subject 
to a duty of 10 p c ad valorem, in ad- 
dition to the rates otherwise charge- 
able thereon. 

(This is a new classification, such glass 
heretofore being subject to various 
duties.) 

Spectacles and eyeglasses, ad valorem. 

On spectacle and eyeglass frames, 

ad valorem 

On lenses costing $1.50 per gross pairs, 
or less, ad valorem 

Spectacle and eyeglass lenses with 
their edges ground or bevelled to fit 
frames, ad valorem • 

All stained or painted window glass 
and stained or painted glass win- 
dows, and hand, pocket, or table 
mirrors not exceeaing in size 144 
square inches, with or without 
frames or cases, of whatever mate- 
rial composed, lenses of glass or peb- 
ble, wholly or partly manufactured, 
and not specially provided for in this 
act, and fusible enamel, ad valorem.. 

FREE LIST. 
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New rate. 
Ic 
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3c 
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Ic 

3c 



6c 

8c 
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5o 

8c 
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6o 
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Among the articles included in the free list are the fol- 
lowing: 

Acids used for medicinal, chemical, or manufacturing pur 
poses, not speciaUy provided for in this act. 

Aconite. 

Albumen. 

Alizarine, natural or artificial, and dyes commercially known 
as Alizarine yellow, Alizarine orange. Alizarine green. Aliza- 
rine blue. Alizarine brown. Alizarine black. (All except Aliza- 
rine now 85 per cent.) 

Ambergris. 

Aniline salts. 

Annatto, roucou, rocoa, or Orleans, and ail extracts of. 

Antimony ore, crude sulphite of. 

Argal, or argol, or crude tartar. 

Arrowroot, raw or manufactured. 

Arsenic and sulphide of, or orpiment. 

Arseniate of aniline. 

Articles, the growth, produce, and manufacture of the United 
States, when returned after having been exported without 
having been advanced in value or improved m condition by 
any process of manufacture or other means: casks, barrels, car- 
boys, bags, and other vessels of American manufacture exported 
filled with American products, or exported empty and- returned 
filled with foreign products, including shocks when returned 
as barrels or boxes; also quicksilver fiasks or bottles, of either 
domestic or foreign manufacture, which shall have been ac- 
tually exported from the United States. 

But proof of the identity of such articles shall be made, under 
genend regulations to be preecribed by the Secretary of the 



Treasury; and if any such articles are subject to internal tax 
at the time of exportation, such tax shall be proved to have 
been paid before exportation, and not refunaed. Provided, 
That this paragraph shall not apply to any article upon which 
an allowance of drawback has been made, the re-importation 
of which is hereby prohibited except upon pavment of duties 
equal to the drawbaioks allowed; or to any article imported in 
bonded warehouse and exported under any provision of law: 
And provided, further. That when manufactured tobacco which 
has been exported without payment of internal revenue tax 
shall be re-imported, it shall be retained in the custody of the 
Collector of Customs until internal revenue stamps in payment 
of the legal duties shall be placed thereon. 

Asbestos, manufactured. 

Ashes, wood and lye of, and beet-root ashes. 

Asphaltum and bitumen, crude. 

Asafoetida. 

Balm of Gilead. 

Barks, cinchona or other, from which quinine may be ex. 
tracted. 

Baryta, carbonate of, or witherite. 

Bauxite, or beauxite. 

Beeswax. (Now 30 per cent.) 

Bismuth. 

Bladders, including fish bladders or fish sounds, crude, and 
all integuments of animals not specially provided for. 

Blood, dried. 

Bones, crude, or not burned, calcined, ground, steamed, or 
otherwise manufactured, and bone dust or animaJ carbon, and 
bone ash, fit only for fertilizing purposes. 

Books, engravings, photographs, bound or unbound, etchings, 
maps, and charts, which shall Lave been printed and bound or 
manufactured more than twenty years at the date of importa- 
tion. 

Books and pamphlets printed exclusively in languages other 
thanEnglish ; also books and mubic, in raised print, used ex- 
clusively by the blind. (Now 35 per cent.) 

Books, engravings, photographs, etchings, bound or unbound, 
maps and charts impKorted by authority or for the use of the 
United States or for the use of the Library of Congress. 

Books, maps, lithographic prints, and charts, specially im- 
ported, not more than two copies in any one invoice, in good 
faith, for the use of any society incorporated or establiihed for 
educational, philosophical, literary, or religious purposes, or for 
the encour igement of the fine arts, or for the use or by order 
of any college, academy, school, or seminary of learning in the 
United States, subject to such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall prescribe. 

Books, or libraries, or parts of libraries, and other household 
effects of persons or famdies from foreign countries, if actually 
used abroad by them not less than one year, and not intended 
for any other person or persons, nor for sale. 

Bromine. 

Bullion, gold or silver. 

Burgundy pitch. 

Cabinets of old coins and medals, and other collections of an- 
tiquities, but the term "antiquities" as used in this act shall 
include only such articles as are suitable for souvenirs or cabi- 
net collections, and which shaUl have been produced at any pe- 
riod prior to the year 1700. 

Cadmium. 

Calamine. 

Camphor, crude. 

Castor, or castoreum. 

Catgut, whipgut, or wormgut, unmanufactured, or not fur- 
ther manufactured than in strings or cords. (Other than for 
musical instruments, old rate 35 per cent.) 

Cerium. 

Chalk, unmanufactured. 

Charcoal. 

Chicory root, raw, dried, or undried, but unground. (Now 
3c per pound.) 

Civet, crude. 

Clay, common blue, in casks, suitable for the manufacture of 
crucibles. (Now $8 per ton.) 

Coal-tar, crude. (Now 30 per cent.) 

Cobalt (now 30 per cent), and cobalt ore. 

Cocculus indicus. 

CochineaL 

Cocoa, or cacao, crude, and fibre, leaves, and shells of. 

Coffee. 

Coins, gold, silver, and copper. 

Cork wood or cork bark, unmanufactured. 

Cryolite or kryolith. 

Cudbear. 

Curry and curry powder. 

Cutch. 

Cuttlefish bone. 

Dandelion roots, raw, dried, or undried, but ^nngroond. 
(Now 3c per pound.) 

Divi-divi. 

Dragon's blood. 

Drugs, such as barks, beans, berries, balsams, buds, bulbs 
and bulbous rooto, excrescences such as nutgalls, fruits, fiow- 
ers, dried fibres, and dried insects, grains, gums and gum 
resin, herbs, leaves, lichens, mosses, nuts, roots and stems, 
spices, vegetables, seeds aromatic and seeds of morbid growth, 
weeds, and woods used expressly for dyeing ; any of the fore- 
going which are not edible and are in a crude state, and not ad- 
vanced in value or condition by refining or grinding, or by 
other process of manufacture, and not specially provided for in 
this act. 

Eggs of birds, fish, and insects. 

Emery ore. 

Ergot. 

Farina. 

Fruit plants, tropicalfand semi-tropical, for the purpose of 
propagation or cultivation. 

Qambier. 
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Glass broken^ and old glass, which cannot be cut for use, and 
fit only to be reraanufactured. 

Glass plates or discs, rough-cut or unwrought, for use in the 
manufacture of optioaJ instruments, spectacles, and eyeglasses, 
and suitable only for such use ; provided, however, that such 
discs exceeding eight inches in diameter may be polished suffi- 
ciently to enable the character of the glass to be determined. 
Ice. 

India rubber, crude, and milk of, and old scrap or refuse India 
rubber which has been worn out by use and is fit only for re- 
manufacture. 
Indigo. 
Iodine, crude. 
Ipecac. 
Iridium. 

Ivory and vegetable ivory, not sawed, cut. or otherwise manu- 
factured. 
Jalap. 
Kelp. 
Kieserite. 

Kyanite, or cyanite, and kainite. 
Lac-dye, crude, seed, button, stick and shelL 
Lac spirits. 
Lactarine. 
Leeches. 

Lemon juice, lime juice, and sour orange juice. 
Licorice root, unground. 
Lime, citrate of. 

Lime, chloride of, or bleaching powder. 
Litmus, prepared or not prepared. 

Madder and munjeet, or Indian madder, ground or prepared, 
and all extracts of. 
Magnesite, or native mineral carbonate of magnesia. 
Magnesium. 

Manganese, oxide and ore of. 
Manna. 
Manuscripts. 
Marshmailows. 

Metals of gold, silver, or copper, such as trophies or prizes 
Mineral waters, all not artificial. 

Moss, seaweeds, and vegetable substances, crude or unmanu- 
factured, not otherwise specially provided for in this act. 
Musk, crude, in natural pods. 
Myrobolan. 

Newspapers and periodicals; but the term *' periodical " 
as herein used .shall be understood to embrace only unbound or 
paper-covered publications, containin|i; current literature of the 
day and issued regularly at stated periods, as weekly, monthly, 
or Quarterly. 
Nux vomica. 

Oils: Almond, amber, crude and rectified ambergris, anise or 
anise seed, aniline, aspic or spike lavender, bergamot, cajuput, 
caraway, cassia, cinnamon, cedrat, chamomile, citronella or 
lemon grass, civet, fennel, jasmine or jasimine, jaglandium, 
juniper, lavender, lemon, lime, mace, neroli or orange fiower, 
nut oil or oil of nuts, not otherwise specially provided for in 
this act ; orange oil, olive oil for manufacturing or mechanical 
purposes, unfit for eating and not otherwise provided for in this 
act; attar of roses, palm and oocoanut, rosemary or anthoss,. 
sesame or sesamum seed or bean, thyme, origanum red or white, 
valerian, and also spermaceti, whale, and other fish oils of Ame- 
rican fisheries, and all other articles the produce of such fisher- 
ies. 

Opium, crude or unmanufactured, and not adulterated, con- 
taining 9 per centum and over of morphia. (Now 1 1 per pound ,) 
Orange and lemon peel, not preserved, candied, or otherwise 
prepared. 
Orchil, or orchil liquid. 
Osmium. 
Palladium. 
Paraffin. 

Parchment and vellum. 

Personal and household effects not merchandise, of citizena of 
the United States dying in foreign countries. 

PhUoeophical and scientific apparatus, instruments, and pre- 
parations ; statuary, casts of marble, bronze, alabaster, or plas- 
ter of Paris ; paintings, drawings, and etchings, specially im- 
S^rted in good faith for ihe use of any society or institution 
oorporated or established for religious, philosophical, educa- 
tional, scientific, or literary purposes, or for encouragement of 
the fine arts, and not intended for sale. 
Phosphates, crude or native. ^ ,. . .^^ 

Plants, trees, shrubs, roots, seed cane, and seeds, all of the 
foregoing imported by the Department of Agriculture or the 
United States Botanic Gardens. 
Plaster of Paris and sulphate of lime, unground. 
Platina, in ingots, bars, sheets, and wire. 
Platinum, unmanufactured, and vases, retorts, and other ap- 
paratus, vessels, and parts thereof composed of platinum, for 
chemical uses. 
Plumbago. 

PotashTcrude, carbonate of, or " black salts." Caustic pot- 
ash (now 20 per cent), or hydrate of, not including refined, in 
sticks or rolls. Nitrate of potash (now Ic per pound), or saltpe- 
tre crude. Sulphate of potash, crude or refined. Chlorate of 
potash (now 8c per pound). Muriate of potash (now 25 per 

Professional books, implements, instruments, and tools of 
trade, occupation, or employment, in the actual possession at 
the time of persons arriving in the United States ; but this ex- 
emption shall not be construed to include machinery or other 
articles imported for use in any manufacturing establishment, 
or for any other person or persons, or for sale. 
Pumice. , * . * 

Qiiinia, sulphate of, and all alkaloids or salto of cinchona 

bark. _ . - , 

Kegalia and gems, statues, statuary, and specimens of sculp- 
ture where specially imported in good faith for the use of any 
Bociety incorporated or established solely for educational, philo- 



sophical, literary, or religious purposes, or for the encourage 
ment of fine arts, or for the use or by order of any college, 
academy, school, seminary of learning, or public library in the 
United States. 

But the term « regalia" as herein used shall be held to em- 
brace only such insignia of rank or office or emblems as may be 
worn upon the person or borne in the hand during public ex- 
ercises of the society or institution, and shall not include arti- 
cles of furniture or fixtures or of regular wearing apparel, nor 
personal property of individuals. 
Saffron and saffiower, and extract of, and saffron cake. 
Sago, crude, and sago fiower. 
Salacine. 

Seeds : Anise, canary, caraway, cardamom, coriander, cotton, 
cumin, fennel, fenugreek, hemp (now ^ per pound); hoar- 
hound, mustard, rape, St. John's bread or bean, sugar beet, 
mangel wurzel, sorghum or sugarcane for seed, and all fiower 
and Krass seeds (now 20 per cent); bulbs and bulbous roots, not 
edible t all the foregoing not specially provided for. 
Selep, or saloup. 

Skeletons and other preparations of anatomy. 
Soda, nitrate of, or cubic nitrate, and chlorate of. (Now 25 
per cent.) 

Specimens of natural history, botany, and mineralogy, when 
imported for cabinets or as objects or science, and not for sale. 
Spices : Cassia, cassia vera, and cassia buds, unground. 
Cinnamon and chips of, unground. 
Cloves and clove stems, unground. 
Ginger root, unground and not preserved or candied. 
Mace. 
Nutmegs. 

Pepper, black or white, unground. 
Pimento, unground. 
Storax, or styrax. 

Strontia, oxide of, and protoxide of strontia, and strontianite 
or mineral carbonate of strontia. 

Sulphur, lac or precipitated, and sulphur or brimstone, crude, 
in bulk, sulphur ore, as pyrites, or sulphuret of iron in its natu- 
ral state, containing in excess of 25 per centum of sulphur (75c. 
per ton) (except on the copper contained thereon), and sulphur 
not otherwise provided for. (|10 to $20 per ton.) 

Sulphuric acid which at the teniperature of 60 degrees Fah- 
renheit does not exceed the specific gravity of one and three 
hundred and eighty thousandths, for use in manufacturing su- 
perphosphate of lime or artificial manures of any kind, or for 
any agricultural purposes. 
Tamarinds. (Preserved, old rate, ad valorem, 85 per centum.) 
Tapioca, cassava, or cassady. 

Tar (now 10 per cent), and pitch of wood (now 20 per cent), 
and pitch of cotd-tar (now 20 per cent). 
Terra alba. 
Terra japonica. 

Tonquln, tonqua, or tonka'beans. 
Tripoli. 
Turmeric. 

Turpentine, Venice. (Now 20c. per gallon.) 
Turpentine, spirits of. 

Uranium, oxide and salts of. (Now 25 per cent.) 
Vaccine vims. 

Veirdigris, or subaoetate of copper. 
Wafers, unmedicated. (Now 25 per cent.) 
Wax, vegetable or mineral. 

Wearing apparel and other personal effects (not merchandise) 
of persons arriving in the United States. 

But this exemption shall not be held to include articles not 
actually in use and necessary and appropriate for the use of 
such persons for the purpose of their joumev and present com- 
fort and convenience, or which are intended for any other per- 
son or persons, or for sale. Provided, however, that idl such 
wearing apparel and other personal effects as may have been 
once imported into the United States and subjected to the pay- 
ment of duty, and which may have been actually used and 
taken or exported to foreign countries bv the persons returning 
therewith to the United States, shall, if not advanced in value 
or improved in condition by any means since their exportation 
from the United States, be entitled to exemption from duty, 
upon their identity being established, under such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. 

Artifloial Sea Water. 

Profbssor Edward Perkier lately communicated to 
the French Academy of Sciences the results of some ex- 
periments made by him at the zoological laboratonr of 
the Saint-Cloud normal school, upon the use of artificial 
sea water for the preservation of marine animals, and 
especially of oysters, in large aquariums. 

The solutions employed have been reduced by him to 
the following formula for from 3 to 4 quarts: 

Chloride of Sodium. 81 dm. 

Sulphite of Magnesium 7 '* 

Chloride of Magnesium iO " 

Chloride of Potassium 2 '* 

During the exposition this solution gave as good results 
as natural sea water, with very much less expense. 

Bemedy for Boaches. 

Take 8 pounds of oatmeal, or meal of Indian com, and 
mix it with a pound of white lead ; moisten with treacle 
80 as to form a ^ood paste, and put a portion down at night 
in the infested l)uilaing. Repeat for a few nights alter- 
nately, and in the morning remove the paste and the 
corpses to a convenient place. 
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PATENTED PROCESSES AND 
REMEDIES. 



To the Editor of American Druggist. 

Sm:— In your September number we notice a note of 
American mineral waters that requires a word of expla- 
nation. 

Prof. Waller states that he was unable to obtain the 
water from our springs. In this he does us an injustice in 
BO far as he does not state the whole truth. Our springs 
are seven miles from the bottling house, and a good half- 
mUe from any residence. Of course the building over it, 
containing two pumps run by windmill, and many sup- 

Slice, is under lock and key while the men are absent 
rivingthe teams back and forth to the bottling house. 
Prof. Waller sent a man to Nashua with two sealed demi- 
johns for the purpose of obtaining water at the sprines. 
when he arrived in Nashua he asked a jobber to take 
him to the springs, and stated that he wanted to get some 
water. The jobber, who happened to be in our employ, 
informed him that the water was sold only in cases. He 
then called up our bookkeeper by telephone, and, as he 
simply stated that he desired to buy two demijohns of 
water, was told that he would have to buy in cases, as we 
sold no iwater in bulk. After caUing upon .the express 
company— and from them we afterward learned the ad- 
dress of the party to whom the water was to be shipped — 
and making some arrangement for returning the demi- 
johns to New York, the emissary departed, saying he 
would return in a day or two. Hearing nothing from 
him, we wrote Prof. Waller as follows: 

Nashua, N. H., May 29th, 1890. 
Prof. Elwyn Waller, School of Mines, 4%th st., comer 
Wi ave.. New York, N. Y, 
Dear Sir:— We have at our factory two demijohns or 
jars which were delivered here by the express company 
with a message from one Mr. Benedict, saying he would 
call .here within two days and see about having them 
shipped to you. and left your address with the express 
company. Will you kindly advise what to do with 
them ? We did not understand what was wanted, and 
did not see Mr. Benedict. Awaiting your reply, we are. 
Yours very truly, 
* The Londonderry Lithia S. W. Co. 

We quote his reply : 

New York, June 2d, 1890. 
Gentlemen:— I have received a letter from you inquir- 
ing as to a couple of demijohns which by some mistake 
were sent to you. 'Please return them to me at your con- 
venience. Yours truly, E. Waller. 

Londonderry Lithia S. W. Co., 

Nashua, N. H. 
On June 5th we wrote as follows, to which no reply has 
been received: 

Nashua, N. H., June 5th, 1890. 
E. Waller, Ph.D., SOth st, cor, Ath aw., New York, N Y. 
Dear Sir:— Yours of the 2d received. If you desire to 
have the demijohns filled with our spring water to be 
analyzed at your school, we are perfectly willing that you 
should send a man (an expressman from here if you choose) 
to the springs, or have them filled at our factory, sealed, 
and expressed to you. Awaiting your reply, we are, 
Yours very truly. 

The Londonderry Lithia S. W. Co. 

In view of these facts we think it in bad taste— to say 
the least— to insinuate that the Londonderry Company 
has any choice in the kind of water it sends out. The 
water which Dr. Endemann furnished is not from our 
springs, as the amount of solids, 5.2, plainly shows. 
There has been a systematic refilling of our bottles which 
we have spent much time and money to detect, and it is 
absolutely certain that water showing no lithium was not 
taken from our springs. An examination of our bottling 
house will convince any one that the still and sulpho- 
carbonated waters must be just alike, aside from the 
chlorides which all bottlers use when charging with car- 
bonic acid gas. 

Visitors are not, as Prof. Waller states, refused admis- 
sion to our springs. They have been visited by hundreds 
during the past summer. Any one may go there by calling 
at the house of the keeper and obtaining the key. As we 
have water to sell, and no hotel or land scheme on foot, 
we make no effort to give it away. 

We ask you to print these facts in justice to us and the 
friends we have made by demonstrating the value of the 
water as a medicine. Very respectfully. 

The Londonderry Ltthia S. W. Co. 

N^iSBUA, N. H., Sept. Oth, 1800. 



Camphor a Solvent of Iodoform.— The addition of 
camphor to ether or alcohol increases the Quantity of 
iodoform it is capable of dissolving. Olive oil saturated 
with camphor diissolvee 6 per cent of iodoform. 



REBiNiNa CoooANUT OiL. ARTHUR SMITH, Brocklcy, Coun- 
ty of Kent, England. Serial No. 358,080. Patented in 
England March 5th, 1887, No. 8,410. 
Claim. — The process for deodorising cocoanut oil by 
boiling with a sulphide, washing, boiling again with a bi- 
sulphite, and wasning. 

SuBSTrruTE for Iodoform. Josef Messinqer and Georq 
VoRTMANN, Aix-la-Chapelle, assignors to the Farbenf ab- 
riken, vormals Fr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld, Germany. 
Serial No. 889,321. Patented in Germany March 9th, 
1889, No. 49,739. 

Claim.— A red-brown, odorless powder derived from 
iodine and salicylic acid, which is insoluble in water, al- 
cohol, ether, and oil, chan^ng to a bright-red powder by 
heating it with mineral acids, and melting at about 225*" 
C, with decomposition, and being insoluble in alkalies. 
OBTAiNiNa Pepsin. John Brill, Philadelphia, Pa., as- 
signor of one-third to Frederick Heim, same place. Se- 
rial No. 805,870. 

Claim.—The method of obtaining pepsin, consisting in, 
first, taking a number of hogs' stomacns and finely cnop- 
ping the same; second, in subjecting the prepared mass 
to the action of acid and water and oeating it for about 
three hours; third, pressing the juice from the mass; 
fourth, clarifying the juice by a benzin bath, and ti^en 
drying the precipitated pepsin. 

Medicated Paper. William Sohultz, New York, N. Y. 
Serial No. 842,146. 

Claim.— A medicated paper consisting of paper the sur- 
face of which is coated with ochre and vaseline. 
Disinfectant. William F. Simes, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Serial No. 850,186. 

Claim. — A disinfectcmt and moth preventive composed 
of naphthalene, oil of camphor, ana caustic soda. 
Process of Preparing Carbonated Beverages. George 
C. Henry, Burlington, Iowa. Serial No. 810,791. 
Claim. — The process of prepcuring carbonated beve- 
rag;ee, which consists in charging with carbonic acid gas 
plain water in a retort, and cnarging with carbonic acid 
gas an enriching fluid in another retort, then drawing 
them under pressure separately, and mixing and combin- 
ing them in the same vessel to form a foamy, creamy 
beverage. 

Mode of Preparing Egg Syrup. Philip Thorpe, New 
York, N. Y. Serial No. 814,067. 

C^m.— The method of producing an eg§ syrup, which 
consists in dissolving sugar or saccharine matter in 
water subject to heat and agitation, beatine eggs together 
apart from the sugar and water, stirring the l^aten eggs 
into the syrup, addinj^ bicarbonate of soda or its equiva- 
lent, and finally heating^the entire mass to, or about to, 
the boiling point. 

Process of Making Ammonium Nitrate. EugIbne Carbz, 
Brussels, Belgium. Serial No. 806,711. Patented in 
Belgium August 17th, 1888, No. 82,930; in Austria-Hun- 
gary August 80th. 1888, and February 28d, 1889, No. 
86,986 and No. 67,999; in Germany December 2l8t, 1888, 
No. 48,278; in France March lltb, 1889, No. 196,619; in 
England March 12th, 1889, No. 4,316; in Sweden March 
21st. 1889, No. 2.207; in Norway March 2l8t, 1889, No. 
1,290; and in Spain April 1st, 1889, No. 9,432. 
Claim.— The process of manufacturing ammonium ni- 
trate consists in calcining barium sulphate out of contact 
with air with a mixture of charcoal and resin oil (or other 
hydrocarbon), and boiling the product of the reaction 
with sulphur and water to produce polysulphide, and 
transforming this into barium nitrate by means of s(xlium 
nitrate, and then crystallizing and decomposing with am- 
monium sulphate in order to produce on the one hand 
ammonium nitrate, and on the other to recover the bari- 
um sulphate. 

Obtaining Acetic Aoro and Methyl Alcohol. Frank 
0. Alkier, Wieselburg-on-the-Erlauf, Austria-Hun- 
gary. Serial No. 848,642. 

Claim. —1. The process of recovering the methyl alco- 
hol and acetic acid from the waste wash-water or lye in 
the manufacture of paper from wood pulp, which consists 
in concentrating such water or lye by repeated use, neu- 
tralizing the concentrated solution by means of an alkali, 
recovering therefrom the methyl alcohol by distillation, 
and evaporating the residuary liquor to dryness, whereby 
the acetic acid is obtained in the form of an acetate. 

2. The process of recovering the methyl alcohol and 
acetic acid from the waste wash-water or lye in the manu- 
facture of paper from wood pulp, which consists in con- 
centrating such water or lye by repeated use, neutralis- 
ing the same by means of an alkali as concentration pro- 
ceeds, recovering the methyl alcohol from the concentrated 
solution, evaporating the residuary liquid to dryness, and 
obtaining the acetic acid from the acetate by distillation 
with an acid. 

Process op Obtaining Oxygen from Air. Arthur Brin, 
London, County of Surrey, assignor to the Ck)ntinental 
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Oxygen Company (Limited), Westminster, England. 

Serial No. 341,351. 

Claim. — ^1. The process of obtaining oxygen and nitro- 
^n from atmospheric air, said process consisting in heat- 
mg barium oxide to a suitable temperature, as indicated, 
admitting air thereto until peroxidation takes place, then 
shutting off the air suppler and deoxidizing tne barium 
by reducing the pressure without changing the tempera- 
ture of the neating chamber. 

2. The process of obtaining oxygen and nitrogen from 
atmospheric air, said process consisting in heating barium 
oxide in retorts to a suitable temperature, as indicated, 
forcing air into said retorts under pressure until peroxi- 
dation is complete, then shutting off the air supply and 
withdrawing the oxygen from the peroxide by suction 
without changing the temperature oi the heating cham- 
ber. 
IirasonciDB. Frederiok B. Farwell and Foster P. 

Rhinbs, Watertown, N. Y. Serial No. 346,007. 

Claim.— An insecticide compound consisting of the ex- 
tracts of water, pepper, and wormwood. 

iNSBonoiDE. Washinoton Mann, Fresno City, Cal. Se- 
rial No. 348,902. 

Claim. — The composition of matter to be used for the 
extermination and destruction of insect pests of all kinds 
which live or feed upon trees of all kinds, vines, shrubs, 
plants, etc., consisting of one part flowers of smartweed, 
one part lime, and two parts sulphur. 

INSBOTICTOE. Charles C. Parsons, Hempstead, N. Y. 

Serial No. 344,184. 

Claim. — 1. T.:e composition of matter to be used for 
protecting plants from insects, consisting of a soap and 
the substance obtained by treating coal oil or petroleum 
or its derivates or distillates with an acid, and known 
in the trade as sludge acid, and sufficient alkali to neu- 
tralize the acid, so that it will not decompose the soap. 

2. The composition of matter to be used for protecting 
plants from insects, consisting of a soap and the tarry or 
oily substance separated from the sludge acid by dUuting 
it with water, and sufficient alkali to neutralize the acid 
in the oil or tar. 

3. The composition of matter, consisting of a soap and 
the substance obtained by treating coal oil or petrmeum 
or its derivates or distillates with an acid, and known 
in the trade as sludge acid, and sufficient alkali to neu- 
tralize the acid, so that it will not decompose the soap, 
and a starchy, mucilaginous, or glutinous substance. 

Solidified Perfume. Gustave H. Dubellb, New York, 
assignor to Gustav A. Edler, Woodside, N. Y. Serial 
No. 328,481. 
Claim.— 1. A solidified perfuming agent, consisting of a 

waxy protecting material intimately mixed with orris 

root impregnated with a perfume. 

2. A solidified perfuming asent, consisting of paraffin 
intimately admixed with pulverized orris root impreg- 
nated with a perfume. 

3. A solidified perfume, consisting of paraffin intimate- 
ly admixed with powdered orris root and a volatile per- 
rume. 

Preserving Compound. Oranqe Williams, Milwaukee, 

Wis., assignor of two-ninths to Charles P. Foster, same 

place. Serial No. 356,890. 

Claim. — 1. An antiseptic compoimd or germicide, com- 
prising ground coffee berries, ground cinchona bark, and 
ground cinnamon, mixed with flowers of sulphur and pul- 
verized sugar and potassium nitrate. 

2. An antiseptic compound or germicide, consisting of 
water impregnated with the gases evolved from the com- 
bustion of a mixture of ground coffee berries, ground 
cinchona bark, ground cinnamon, flowers of sulphur, pul- 
verized sugar, and pulverized potassium nitrate. 

Remedy for Asthma. Charles IsELiNand Daniel Cal- 
lahan, Riverside, Cal. Serial No. 346,596. 
Claim.— The composition of matter to be used as a medi- 
cine for the treatment of asthma, consisting of brandy, 
honey, olive oil, vinegar, and rhubarb, combined in about 
the proportions specified. 

Ague Remedy. John W. Noland, Rich Hill, Mo. Serial 

No. 348.460. 

Claim. — The composition of matter to be used as a rem- 
edy for malarial troubles, consisting of extract of log- 
wood, bicarbonate of soda, water, sugar, alcohol, quinine, 
cinchonidia, hydrocyanic acid, and syrup of wild cherry, 
compounded substantially in the proportions specified. 

Remedy for Dyspepsia. Pierre L. Brault, St. Johns, 
Quebec, C«ui. Serial No. 347,937. Patented in Canada 
February 8th, 1890, No. 33,639. 

Claim. — The composition of matter to be used for the 
facilitation and assistance of digestion, and in troubles of 
a dyspeptic nature, consisting of water, bicarbonate of 
soda, extract of taraxacum, and tincture of gentian, com- 
pounded in substantially the proportions specified. ^ 

Tonic Beverage. Walter S. Hicks, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
assignor to the Eureka Manufacturing Company, Bal- 
timore, Md. Serial No. 288,248. 
Claim.— The medical and tonic beverage, consisting of 
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ale, peptonized beef, and cascara sagrada, in the propor- 
tions set forth. 

Salve. James J. Ryan, Brooklyn, N. Y. Serial No. 

345,103. 

Claim.— The composition of matter for a salve, consist- 
ing of bloodroot. Armenian bole, rosin, lard, and Stock- 
holm tar, in about the proportions specified. 

'Salve. Walter R. Hall, San Francisco, Cal. Serial 

No. 386,136. 

Claim.— The composition of matter to be used as a salve, 
consisting of iodoform, oil cajuput, oxide of zinc, carbolic 
acid, and olive oil, in substantially the proportions stated. 

Lotion. Friedrich Schmidt, Brooklyn, N. Y. Serial 

No. 362,662. 

Claim. — A medicinal compound composed of water, 
alum, sugar, yarrow, cloves, saffron, and plantain. 

Liniment. William C. Summers, Forest City, Ark. Se- 
rial No. 363,626. 

Claim. — The medical compound as a liniment, consist- 
ing of whiskey, camphor gum, saltpetre, spirits of turpen- 
tine, apple vinegar, spirits of ammonia, coal oil, and 
sweet milk, in the proportions specified. 

Topical Remedy. John H. Blxtme and Christopher 

LoviNQ, Walhalla, Tex., assignors to John H. Blume & 

Co., same place. Serial No. 341.321. 

Claim.— 1. The liniment, comprising fox-grape root and 
cottonseed oil, combined in substantially the proportions 
specified. 

2. The liniment, consisting of fox-grape root, cotton- 
seed oil, and sassafras oil, combined in substantially the 
proportions specified. 

Remedial Cosmetic. Caroline J. Wilkins, Denver, Col. 

Serial No. 325,714. 

Claim.— The composition of matter for a remedial cos- 
metic, consisting of borax, dextrin, alcohol, water, ex- 
tract of witch-hazel bark, and madder, in the proportions 
substantially as set forth. 

New Test for Albumin in Urine. 

A NEW albumin test has been brought forward by A. 
Jolles {ZeiVanalyt. Chem., xxix., 406). If 8 to 10 C.c. of 
urine be mixed with an equal volume of coficentrated 
hydrochloric acid.and then 2 or 3 drops of a clear saturated 
solution of bleaching power carefully poured on top by 
means of a pipette, the presence of any albumin is indicat- 
ed by a white turbidity at the point of contact of the two 
liquids. This test, by which 0.01 Gm. of albumin in 100 C.c. 
01 urine may be detected, is not so delicate as the well- 
known nitric acid test, but the author suggests that by 
the employment of both tests and suitable dilution of the 
urine, a quick and easy estimation for clinical purposes 
of the percentage of albumin is possible. The most 
searching test, he considers, however, mav be made with 
acetic acid and yellow prussiate of potasn, by means of 
which 0.0008 of albumin in 100 C.c. urine may be detect- 
ed. As the turbidity caused by this reagent may be 
masked in urine containing bacteria that cannot be re- 
moved by filtration, Jolles recommends that the urine be 
first shaken with infusorial earth, when a clear filtrate 
can be obtained. Since by this treatment traces of albu- 
min may also be removed, the precipitate should be 
washed with warm potetsh solution, ana the test applied 
to the acidified filtrate in the usual way. Dr. Venturoli 
proposes (VOrosi, August, p. 255) that the ainount of 
albumin in urine should be determined by titration with 
a 1-per-cent solution of mercuric chloride. Complete pre- 
cipitation is indicated by the formation of a vermilion 
coloration with potassic iodide. Each cubic centimeter 
of mercuric solution required represents 0.0246 Gm. of 
albumin. 



Becording of Trade Marks. — Assistemt Secretary 
Spaulding, of the Treasury Department, has issued a circu- 
lar to officers of the customs and others, calling attention 
to Section 7 of the new tariff law, providing that on and 
after March 1st, 1891, no article of imported merchandise 
which shall copy or simulate the name or trade mark of 
any domestic manufacture or manufacturer shall be ad- 
mitted to entry at United States custom houses. In order 
to aid the customs officers in enforcing this prohibition, 
it is provided that a domestic manufacturer who has 
adopted trade marks may require his name and residence 
and a description of his traae mark to be recorded in 
books kept for that purpose in the Treasury, and may 
furnish to the Department fac-similes of such trade 
marks. The circular contains a statement showing what 
should be furnished in applications for the recording of 
names or trade marks in the Department. The applica- 
tion should also contain the nam^s of the ports to which 
the fac-similes are to be sent. No fees will be charged 
for this recording. The circular says that a sufficient 
number of fac-similes should be forwarded to enable the 
Department to send one copy to each port named in the 
application. 
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EDITORIAL. 



APROPOS to the latest contributions to the ^* pepsin ques- 
tion" made by recent authors, is the suggestion that 
when so much can be written upon any subject it is quite 
likely that our knowledge of the subject is but fragmen- 
tary, and that much is purely speculative and hypotheti- 
caL For illustration of this in other branches of medicine, 
take cholera and rabies. The Index Catalogue of the Li- 
brary of the Surgeon- Gteneral's Oflftce at Washington has 
over one hundred and forty-seven pages of titles of books 
and papers on the former and over thirty pages of titles 
relating to the latter. Nevertheless we know, perhaps, 
actually less of a practical character about cholera than 
of any other zymotic disease; and considering that only 
one physician in several thousands has ever seen a case 
of genuine rabies, the literature of this subject is quite as 
superfluous. 

AFTER all has been said and done, what is the practical 
outcome of the ** pepsin war " ? 

9 Pepsini 3 88. 

Sodii Bicarbonatis, 

Bismuthi Subcarbonatis Sft 3 i. 

Capeici, 

QuminsB Sulphati8 fi& gr. x. 

Opii Pulveris gr. ijss. 

M. Divide into 10 powder8 and mark: One to be taken a half- 
hour after eating. Dr. A . 

This is about what the average doctor seems to con- 
sider the right thing to give a patient when there is any- 
thing wrong with his digestion, and if the ease is at all 
serious the further advice is given to restrict the diet to 
milk and lime water and to take plenty of exercise. As 
may be anticipated, the dyspepsia usually gets worse, the 
patient loses appetite, strength, and flesh, and becomes 
low-spirited. The doctor declares that he never thought 
pepsin was good for much anyway, and advises his pa- 
tient to travel. 



UNTIL physicians abandon the practice of using pepsin 
in the general manner above indicated, our phar- 
maceutical chemists may as well spare their labor, for it 
makes little practical difference whether it be capable of 



dissolving egg albumen or not, whether it be pepsin, pep- 
tone, parapepsin, syntonin, mucin, pulverized mucous 
membrane, chicken-gizzard, sugar of milk, starch, or 
whatever else you please, it will serve just as well for 
purposes of trade and just as little as an aid to digestion. 
It may be a perfect marvel of digestive power, as de- 
monstrated with boiled eggs and a test tube in the labora- 
tory, but who can expect anything of it in the manner in 
whj[ch it 18 used ? 

IP those who are interested in the study of pepsin want to 
do any further work in this direction, we suggest that 
they investigate the digestive power of the above mixture 
(which, as our memory serves us, was based upon the 
teaching of a New York professor, and was a stock pre- 
scription in a metropolitan hospital), and of such other 
forms of administering pepsin as are commonly prescribed. 
It would be weU, too, to undertake a series of experiments 
with articles of food which are used rather than with 
substances that are never met with in the dietary of any 
human being; for it is of little practical value to any be- 
sides manufacturers to establish the digestive power of 
this hypothetical substance upon pure albumen, when fried 
oysters, corned-beef hash, broiled mutton chops, fried 
beefsteak, etc., mixed with a multitude of other things, 
are the substances that it is expected to dispose of. The 
true test of pepsin is what it will do in the stomach, not in 
the test tube; and under conditions such as exist in the 
stomach, not in the laboratory. The solution of the prob- 
lem is one of clinical, not of rhetorical nature, and it is 
quite time that doctors who write more than they practise 
should suspend their labors in this field until the doctors 
who practise more than they wilte have ** caught up 
with the procession." 

WHY have we not made more advances in the official 
forms for our remedies? We have had a number of 
papers of late upon the subject of pill making, and yet 
the making of pills seems to be rapidly becoming a lost 
art, and compression and the method introduced by Dr. 
Fuller are to a considerable extent taking its place. It is 
not saying much to predict that the next generation of 
pharmacists will smile at refinements of the present day in 
the way of excipients and other pharmacal features inhe- 
rent to the pill mass and the mussy combination of pow- 
dered licence root or starch with nasty-looking, bad-smell- 
ing, 8Uid irregularly shaped pills. What is to prevent many 
if not most of the formulas now made by the massing pro- 
cess being worked in the form of a compressed tablet f The 
latter are in every way superior as regards convenience 
and appearance. The apparatus is not so expensive as to 
be beyond the reach of dispensers, and there is every prob- 
ability that when the apparatus is known to be in the 
possession of dispensers and practically available, prescri- 
bers will construct their formulas so as to be capable of 
compression. 

The apparatus required for making Fuller's tablets is 
of the simplest and least expensive character, and the 
practical difficulties to be overcome are trivial compared 
with some that are met with in forming a good pill mass. 
Nevertheless dispensing pharmacists have hardly beg^m 
to appreciate the advantages of this new form of medica- 
ment, and are allowing the medical profession and the 
general public to acquire a belief that in the case of both 
compressed and triturate tablets they must depend upon 
the manufacturing pharmacist. 



WHAT is the reason that the lozenge is not more com- 
monly used as a form for dose administration? The 
majority of people who take medicine are not confined to 
th3 house, and still less to the bed, and small doses re- 
peated at short intervals and giving a maximum of thera- 
pautic effect are hardly possible with those who are at- 
tending to business, unless the remedy is resulily portable, 
accurately divided, and capable of being taken without 
the aid of spoon, glass, or tube. The makers of proprie- 
tary preparations and manufacturers of regular pharma- 
ceuticals seize every opportunity for appealing to the 
whims or opinions of their patrons in such matters of 
convenience and taste — what are dispensing pharmacists 
doing? 
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If physicians were to prescribe compressed or triturate 
tablets or lozenges, or even Limousines cachets^ how many 
dispensing pharmacists could prepare them ? Even in 
the simple matter of dispensing ointments in collapsible 
metallic tubes, which can be carried in the pocket or put 
into a dressing bag with perfect safety, instead of putting 
them into a greasy gallipot or a chip box, how many are 
prepared with a supply of such containers ? 

How many are there who continue to dispense solutipns 
for hypodermic use in vials which have necks too small 
to admit the syringe ? 

How many are there who have ever tried to make a 
soft gelatin capsule and to fill it and seal it f 

How can prescribers be expected to prefer the products 
of the retailing and dispensing pharmacist rather than 
those of the manufacturer, when.tbe former fails to keep 
up with the times and €tllows the manufacturer to avail 
himself of all the improvements in processes, forms, at- 
tractiveness of containers, price, advantages of advertis. 
ing, etc., etc.? The retailer generally goes still further 
in his efforts to build up a reputation for the manufacturer 
at the expense of his own, by covering his walls and coun- 
ters and filling his cases and windows with other people's 
advertisements. 



To come back to the point at which we started, why 
have we not made more advances in the official forms 
for many of our remedies, and not left pretty much all 
that is recognizable as improvements to the manufactur- 
ing pharmacist ? Isaac Watts is said to have remarked 
that he did not believe in letting the devil have all the 
good tunes. So, one might say, it is not good business 
management to allow the manufacturer to get the advan- 
tage of all the improved methods. 



Mexioo to Adopt the Metric System.— Minister Ryan, 
at Uexico, has informed the Department of State at 
Washington that the Mexican Republic will adopt the re- 
commendations of the International American Confer- 
ence in regard to a uniform system of weights and mea- 
sures. ** Since 1857," says the despatch, ** various legal 
provisions have been adopted to place this (the metric) sys- 
tem in practice and make its use general, though up to 
the present it has only been employed in official business. 
Measures have recently been taken by the Government 
which will shortly eventuate in the adoption of this as 
the only system of weights and meiusures to be used in 
the Mexican Republic." 



QUERIES & -ANSWERS. 

Querieafor which anmoers are desiredy must he received 
by the 5th of the month, and must in every case he 
accompanied by the nams and address of the writer, for 
the information of the editor, hut not for publication. 



No. 2,484.— Sun Cholera Mixture (H., Philadelphia, 
xr a./. 

So called from its having appeared in the N. Y. Daily 
Sun during the epidemic of Asiatic cholera in New York 
City in 1866. It consists of equal volumes of tincture of 
opium, tincture of capsicum, tincture of rhubarb, spirit 
of camphor, and spirit of peppermint. 

No. 2j485.— Celerina (M. C. W.). 

This IS a proprietary preparation stated to be prepared 
from celery root, coca, and Viburnum prunifolium. We 
believe that the Elixir Apii Graveolentis Compositum of 
the National Formulary is a suitable equivalent for it 
possessing at least the merit of certainty of composition * 

The latter is as follows : 

Fl. Extr. of Celery Root 1 fl. oz 

•• *• ** Coca 1 *« * 

** M <« Viburnum prunifolium 1 «' 

" ** '* KolaNut 1 *« 

Aloohol 2 " 

Aromatic Elixir enough tomake 16 ** 

No. 2,486.— Aome Capsule Filler (M., Baltimore Md ) 
We do not know the address of the maker of the Acme 
Capsule Filler described in our August number. Our de- 
scription was based on an article in the Druggists' Bulle- 
tin, of Detroit, the editor of which may be able to adve the 
information. 



No. 2,487.— Headache Wafers (W., Fort Mcintosh, 
Tex.) . 

The composition of these wafers, made in Wisconsin, is 
not known to us. but this may be said : About the time that 
antipyrin, antitebrin, and phenacetin became known to 
possess the power of quickly relieving the neuralgic element 
of migraine, proprietary specifics for headache became 
a fashion, and there appears to be no Hmit to their num- 
ber. If you will enclose 5 grains of antipyrin and 1 grain 
of antifebrin, or 8 grains of phenacetin, between two layers 
of the rice-flour wafers used for the administration of 
medicines, you will doubtless have all that these proprie- 
tary wafers contain; and by adding a mere trace of some 
flavor to disguise the drugs and give them an individual 
character, and calling them by some fanciful title, you will 
have just as good a *' magic headache wafer" as can be 
found in the market. Of the two we favor the phenace- 
tin as being the safer for general use. 

No. 2,488.— Labelling Bottles (J. C. R, Boston, Mass.). 

'* Some months ago I undertook to label some bottles for stock 
tinctures and elixirs in oil. I painted the ground of the label 
with flake- white, taking particular care not to use any oil for 
fear of discoloring it. Now they have turned a dark cream 
color. Could you tell me the cause, and how I oould prevent it 
and have a good clean white all the time?" 

Flake-white is carbonate of lead made by an English 
process, we believe, and is ground with oil. The causes 
of discoloration may be: 1. White lead mixed with boiled 
linseed oil turns dark when excluded from sunlight, owing 
to some change in the oil the nature of which is little un- 
derstood. 2. Even a trace of sulphuretted hydrogen in 
the air may darken such paint if its action is long con- 
tinued. 

As for the prevention, use so-called Chinagloss, in which 
we believe the oil is replaced by dammar varnish. Before 
undertaking another set of labels take advice from an ex- 
pert painter on the use of the Chinagloss. We know that 
when it is used on the interior woodwork of houses it is a 
most permanent and beautiful white. The gloss, if objec- 
tionable, can be removed by rubbing with powdered pu- 
mice stone and crude oil with a piece of hair cloth. 

No. 2,489.— Silvering Glass (J. W.). 

Glass which is to be silvered must be perfectly clean. 
Just before applying the silvering liquid, it should be 
thoroughly scoured with alcohol and precipitated chalk 
and then cleansed with distilled water. The liquids re- 
quired for silvering are best prepared, perhaps, after Dr. 
Kayser's directions (in Zeitsch, f angew. Chem., 1890, 
541). 

I. Silver Solution.^Di&aolve 10 Gm. of crystallized ni- 
trate of silver in 60 C.c. of distilled water, and gradually 
add a solution of ammonia (free from impurities) until 
the produced precipitate has been redissolved. Now add, 
under constant stirring and in drops, a solution of 1 part 
of nitrate of silver in 6 parts of water until a faint opales- 
cence of silver oxide is produced. The liquid is made up 
with distilled water to 1 liter, and then allowed to stand 
until it has become perfectly clear, when the clear solu- 
tion is poured off. 

II. Reducing JP'/uid.— Dissolve 20 Gm. of Rochelle salt 
and 20 Gm. of rock candy in 200 C.c. of distilled water, 
add a solution of 4 Gm. of nitrate of silver in 20 C.c. of 
distilled water, shake well, heat to boiling, and keep it at 
a boil for half an hour. Then remove it from the fire and 
at once dilute it with cold water so as to make 1 liter. 
Shake well and filter. 

When a surface is to be silvered, equal volumes of the 
two liquids are mixed, and the mixture immediately 
poured on. If the surface to be silvered is fiat, suitable 
borders of wax or other materials must confine the fiuid 
to the desired space. If the interior of glass vessels is 
to be silvered, enough hquid is poured in to fill the vessel 
up to the desired point. 

The silvering is completed in fifteen to twenty minutes. 
Care must be taken to maintain a temperature between 
about 26" and 30" C. (77" to 86' F.). When the silvering is 
completed, the liquid is carefully poured off, and the sur- 
face washed with distilled water having the same tem- 
perature as the silvering liquid. Finally the surface may 
be coated with a thin shellac varnish. 

No. 2,490.— Assay of Opium (U. S.). 

We have given Dieterich's process, which our corre- 
spondent chiefiy inquires about, on several occasions and 
m detail (see this journal, 1887, 148, etc.). In view of the 
frequent inquiries, however, which we receive regarding 
opium tests, we will briefiy recapitulate it. 

Carefully triturate 6 Gm. of powdered opium in a mor- 
tar with 6 Gm. of water, then add a little more water, 
and transfer the whole into a small tared fiask, using 
enough water for rinsing the mortar, etc., to make the con- 
tents of the fiask weigh exactly 54 Gm. Agitate the fiask 
repeatedly during one hour, then filter through a folded fil- 
ter of 10 Cm. diameter, and collect exactly 42 Gm. of the 

'^^'r. To these add 2 C.c. of normal water of ammo- 
nia (17 Gm. NH« in 1 Hter), mix well but without violent 
shaking (to avoid foaming), and immediately filter 
through a ready-prepared, dry, plaited filter of 10 Cm. 
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diameter (in this way most of the narcotine is removed, 
hut there must he no delay in filtering). Of this second 
filtrate take 36 Gm., which correspond practically to 4 
Gm. of opium. Dieterich assumes that opium contains 
60 per cent of matters soluhle in water; nence that on 
treating 6 Gm. of opium with 48 Gm. of water the result- 
ing solution weighs 51.6 Gm., the halance of the opium 
(2.4 Gm.), consisting of insoluble matters, heing held in 
suspension. The 42 Gm. of filtrate first obtained, there- 
fore, correspond to 4.9 Gm. of opium. On adding 2 C.c. 
of ammonia solution, the total weight will be practically 
44 Gm. of liquid. On filtering this, the 89 Gm. of second 
filtrate correspond, therefore, to 4.009 Gm. of opiiun, or. 



practically, to 4 Gm. 
The 36 (>n " 



Im. of the second filtrate are received in an ac- 
curately tared Erlenmeyer fiask, and 10 Gm. of pure ace- 
tic ether are added, whereupon the contents of the fiask 
are gently agitated by rotation, to prevent the forma- 
tion of an emission. Next, 4 C.c. of noimal ammonia are 
added, and the agitation (by rotation) continued until the 
liquid has become clear. Now cork the fiask and set it 
ande. After 5, but not more than 6, hours, transfer the 
ethereal layer as completely as possible upon a smooth fil- 
ter of 8 Cm. diameter, ada 10 C.c. of fresh ether to the 
residuary liquid in the flask, rotate a few times, and 
transfer this also to the filter. When the ether has run 
off, pour the aqueous liquid upon the filter without taking 
any account of the little crystals adhering to the sides or 
bottom of the fiask, and wash the fiask and filter twice 
with 5 C.c. of water previously saturated with ether. Al- 
low the fiask and filter to dram well, dry both at 100' C, 
transfer the crystals adhering to the filter, by means of a 
camers-hair brush, to the fiask, and continue drying to a 
constant weight. According to a later publication oi Die- 
terich, the morphine should oe dried between 50* and 60° 
C., because it was found to lose more than 1 mol. of water 
when dried at 100* C. This is, however, denied by some 
experimenters. 

Uf course this process, like any other, does not extract 
all the morphine from opiiun. According to Dieterich's 
experiments, about J to } per cent of the morphine present 
remains in solution. In other words, each cubic centi- 
meter of residual liquid stUl contains i to t Mgm. of mor- 
phine. 

G. Loof subsequently published a method (in Apotheker 
Zeitung, 6, 271) which was devised with a view of shorten- 
ing Dieterich's process. He gives the following direc- 
tions (here briefly stated) : Triturate 6 Gm. of opium 
with water, make up the total quantity to 78 Gm., shake 
frequently during two hours, and then filter off 60.8 Gm., 
corresponding to 4 Gm. of opium. Here again the 5 Gm. 
of opium are assumed to contain 2 Gm. of insoluble water. 
The other 3 Gm. dissolve in the 73Gm. of water employed, 
thus making 76 Gm. of solution holding the insoluble 
matter in suspension. Therefore 4 Gm. of opium are 
equivalent to 60.8 Gm. of the solution. In the filtrate dis- 
solve 0.2 Gm. of oxalic acid; after half an hour add 5.2 
Gm. of the oflftcial solution of potassium carbonate (spec, 
grav. 1.332), agitate well by rotation (without shaking up 
and down), and at once transfer the liquid upon a ready- 
prepared, dry, plaited filter of 12 Cm. diameter. Care 
must be taken that everything is ready for the filtration, 
so that the required quantity of liquid passes through in 
about half a minute, during which time only narcotine, 
but no morphine, separates. Receive 16.6 Gm. of the 
filtrate in a tared Erlenmeyer fiask of the capacity of 
30 C.c. The 16.6 Gm. of filtrate correspond to 1 Gm. of 
opium. Add 5 Gm. of ether free from alcohol, close 
the fiask with a carefully selected and well-fitting cork, 



and shake briskly during ten minutes. Now dissipate 
the ether by means of a small rubber bellows, and. occa« 
sionally rotating the fiask, transfer the separated mor- 
phine upon a small plain filter, wash it with water satu- 
rated with ether, dry at 45** to 60*" C, and weigh. The 
result is stated to be just 1 per cent below that of Dieter- 
ich's method. Loof iises potassium carbonate as preci- 
pitant, because ammonia, if added in excess, dissolves 
morphine. 

Becently Mr. J. B. Nagelvoort, of Detroit, h€is published 
his modification of Fliickiger's process, which appears to 
yield very accurate results. 

He prefers to apply the amount of ammonia necessary 
for precipitating the morphine— avoiding an excess as 
mucn €is possible— to a dilute solution of the opium or 
morphine, rather than to first obtain a concentrated 
solution and to add ammonia in excess. His process is 
as follows, as applied to crude opiimi {Amer. Joum. 
Pharm., August, 1890;: 

Dry 10 Gm. of crude opium, representing a true 
average sample of the lot to be assayed, in a i>orcelain 
capsule, at 100° C, for three hours, transfer to a dry 
mortar, and powder. Put the powder, without loss, into 
a filter of 2 inches diameter, pour slowly over the jpow- 
der a mixture of 10 C.c. each of ether and chloroform, 
cover well, and, after the liquid has drained off, add 
10 C.c. of chloroform. When this has drained off as far as 
possible, spread out the filter and dry its contents. Then 
carefully transfer the washed and dried opium to a vial 
of the capacity of about 120 C.c, add 100 C.c. of water, 
cork, and frequently shake the vial during two hours. 
Now filter off 60 C.c. into a small salt-mouth bottle, add a 
mixture of 10 C.c. of €tlcohol (94 per cent), 20 C.c. of 
stronger ether, and 1 C.c. of water of ammonia (10 per 
cent), and shake for six hours. [This is, practically, 
scarcely possible without a mechanical contrivance. 
Where this is available, it may well be used; otherwise 
a frequent shaking, for about ten minutes at a time, dur- 
ing six hours will have to do.— Ed. Am. Drugo.] Collect 
the morphine on a tared filter, wash with as little cold 
water as possible, or wash with a saturated aqueous solu- 
tion of morphine; press the filter between blotting paper, 
adEterwards dry it at 100° C. to a CQnstant weight, and 
weigh it between watch glasses. The weight multiplied 
by 20 gives the percentage of pure morphine. 

The author does not give any specific directions how 
the morphine suspended in the mixed liquids is to be col- 
lected upon the filter, or, rather, how the ethereal layer 
is to be separated. But he adds the following remarks 
which serve in place of directions: Squibb*s manner of 
removing theetner from the morphine is an improve- 
ment on Fltickiger^s method. If this be done by filtering 
paper, care must be taken that fine crystals are not taken 
up by capillary attraction. Gr, the ether may be diluted 
with fresh ether and removed with a pipette, which is 
more satisfactory than decanting the ethereal liquid from 
a salt-mouth bottle. This manipulation has the advan- 
tage of preventing the formation of a resinous layer of 
narcotine alo ng theedge of the filter during the filtration. 



Information Wanted. 

The composition of the following is asked for by cor- 
resi>ondents of this journal : 

1. Hayden's Viburnum Compoimd. 

2. Wyatt's Broncholine. 

3. Smith Bros^ Cough Drops. 
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Arzkeibuch fur das Deutsche Reich. 

Dritte Ausgabe. (Pharmacopoeia 

Germanica, editio III.). 8vo, Ber- 

Hn, 1890. 

The new German Pharmacopoeia 
which has recently been published by 
the Gterman Government, and which 
is ordered to go into effect on January 
1st, 1891, marks a decided improve- 
ment over its predecessor. We were 
somewhat surprised at the time when 
we received news of the decision of 
the Bundesrath (of June 12th, 1890) to 
issue the work at once, since we had 
not long previously received informa- 
tion that there was some uncertainty 
regarding the early issue of the work. 
For some reason or other, extraordi- 
nary care seems to have been taken 
not to permit the text as finally 
adopted—and which was kept stand- 
ing in type in the Government print- 
ing office— to reach the hands of any 
but the official members and a few 
specially favored individuals. We 



surmise that the principal motive of 
this was the desire to prevent those 
who intended to write commentaries 
on the work— several of which latter 
had been announced to be in active 
preparation— from getting ahead of 
each other. However this may be, 
the work has been issued and the 
commentaries are already under way. 
One of these bears evidence that its 
principal portion (based upon a pre- 
vious similar work) was practically 
completed before the Pharmacopoeia 
appeared, and that only such changes 
were maae in the manuscript as were 
rendered necessary by the differences 
between the old and the new text. 

Among the new features adopted 
we find several which are based upon 
our own standards. One of these is 
the new class of fiuid extracts and the 
general directions for preparing the 
same. Two general formulae are 
given, one for fluid extracts prepared 
with menstrua containing elycerin, 
and another for those in which the 
menstruum contains no glycerin. The 
two formulas are practically identical 
with those contained in our National 



Formulary, and, indeed, we know of 
no better and conciser ones than these. 
Our method in prescribing the fine- 
ness of powders by indicating the si^e 
of mesh of the sieve has likewise 
been followed, though it was pre- 
ferred in certain C€tses to give the ex- 
act lumen of the mesh in millimetres, 
rather than to state how many meshes 
there should be in a linear inch. In 
the case of cut drugs the size of mesh 
is given ; in the case of powders the 
number of meshes in 1 Cm. 

Among the general directions the 
following may be mentioned here: 
All quahtative tests shall be made, 
unless otherwise directed, in test tubes 
of about 20 Mm. (about f inch) 
in diameter, and with 10 C.c. of the 
liquid to be tested. The centigrade 
thermometer is to be understood in all 
cases. When no special temperature 
is mentioned it is understood that it 
is 16" C. Volumetric solutions should 
be prepared and employed at 15* C. 
The reagents are to be employed in 
solution of the strength prescribed in 
the appendix, except when otherwise 
directed. The chemicals used for test- 
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ing or entering test solutions must 
conform in strength and purity to the 
official standards. If no special di- 
rections are given the substcmces are 
understood to be taken in a pure 
state. Maceration is to be conducted 
at 15' to 20** C, and digestion at 35* 
to 40* C, the mixture being in both 
cases repeatedly stirred or agitated. 

The greatest innovation, and one 
which constitutes the greatest pro- 
gress, in our judgment, is the aban- 
donment of the Latin language in the 
text of the Pharmacopceia. Modem 
chemical processes are best expressed 
and understood in the language in 
which we daily read and speak of 
them. There will hereafter be no 
more chance of doubt regarding the 
exact modem equiv€tlent of some 
Latin term expressing properties or 
facts which we have precise words 
for, but which require to be circum- 
scribed in Latin In the main bodv 
of the work the titles are given both 
in Latin and in German, and all syno- 
nyms are relegated to a table at the 
end. 

Fluid extracts are to be prepared 
weight for weight. But the fluid ex- 
tracts which are actually introduced 
are only four, viz.. those of Condu- 
rango (a drug which we have, in this 
country-, happily gotten rid of, hav- 
ing faithfully tried it for a number 
of years in cancer, without success, 
though we had the genuine '' Mata- 
perro"), Frangula, Hydrastis, and 
Ergot. We have no doubt that a 
practical experience with this clcuss 
of preparations will soon induce our 
G^erman confreres to introduce other 
fluid extracts, such as those of gen- 
tian, ipecac, licorice, rhubarb, sene- 
ga, etc., etc. 

Of the articles heretofore official, 5^ 
have been discarded. Among them 
are the following which are also offi- 
cial in our Pharmacopoeia, and will 
probably remaiit so: Bisulpbate of 
Quinine, Codeine, Extract or Canna- 
bis Indica, Iodide of Mercury (green). 
Sulphate of Morphine (the hydro- 
chloride is preferred in Gtermany), 
Benzoate of Sodium, and Iodide of 
Lead. 

On the other hand, 60 new articles 
have been introduced. They are as fol- 
lows (we use the official names) : Acet- 
anilidum, Acidum nitricum crudum, 
Acidum trichloraceticum, Adepjs ben- 
zoatus, ^ther bromatus, Agaricinum, 
Albumen Ovi siccum, Amylenum 
hydratum, Antipyrinum, Bafsamum 
tolutanum, Capsulse (general direc- 
tions), Chininum tannicum, Chlora- 
lum formamidatum ( = Chlorala- 
mide), Cocainum hydrochloricum, 
Codeinum phosphoricum. Cortex 
QuillajsB, Cuprum aluminatum, Elec- 
tuaria (eeneittl directions), Emplastra 
(general directions), Emplastrum 
Oetntharidum pro usu veterinario, 
Extracta fluida (general directions), 
Extractum Ck)ndurango fluidum, E. 
Frangulse fluidum, E. Hydrastis flui- 
dum, E. Secalis comuti fluidum, Fer- 
rum citricum oxydatum, Granula 

general directions), Outta Percha, 
omatropinum hydrobromicum, Hy- 
oscinumhydrobromicum, Keratinum, 
Linimenta (general directions), Li- 

2[Uor Ferri albuminati, L. Ferri 
odati, Mentholum, Naphtalinum, 
Naphtolura, Natrium thiosulphuri- 
cum, Paraldiehydum, Pastilli (gene- 
ral directions), Pbenacetinupo, Phy- 
sostigminum sulphuricum, Pilulse 
(general directions), Resorcinum, Bhi- 
zoma Hydrastis, Rotulse Sacchari, 
Salolum, Sebum salicylatum, Semen 
Arecfie, Semen Strophanthi, Species 
diureticfie, Styli caustici (general di- 
rections), Smfonalum, Suppositoria 
(general directions), TabxilfiB (gene- 
ral directions), Terpinum hydratum, 
Thallinum sulphuricum, Tinctura 
Strophanthi, Uuguentum Acidi bo- 
rici, Vinum Conduraneo. 

Among these will be recognized 
X)ertain substances which are partly 
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or wholly controlled by proprietary 
rights, and which, under present cir- 
cumstances, are not likely to be made 
official in our own Pharmacopceia. 
Opinions differ with regard to the 
propriety of admitting or rejecting 
these substances. There is no doubt 
that most of them are recognized and 
prescribed by physicians throughout 
the world. It remains to be seen 
whether the armor of proprietorship 
cannot be stripped from at least some 
of them, so as to remove the only ob- 
jection, in this country, to their offi- 
cial recognition. 

The text of the Pharmacopoeia — 
from which we shall give extracts as 
occafiion may require— is followed by 
an appendix containing a list of re- 
agents, tables of maximal doses, of 
poisons and of substances to be kept 
apart from otbers, a table of specinc 

fravity of liquids between 12* and 
5^* C, a very tuU table of synonyms, 
and an index of the German titles. 

The paper and press work are excel- 
lent, and the price, 2 marks, mere- 
ly a nominal one, being only the 
actual cost of the work to the (jk)vem- 
ment, which, of course, paid the ex- 
penses of the commission, and printed 
all circulars and preliminary docu- 
ments required by the latter. 

A Synopsis of MoRsm Benal Secre- 
tion. Second Edition. Revised by 
Albert Abrams, M.D.. Adjunct to 
the Chair of Clinical Medicine, and 
Demonstrator of PatholoQr, Cooper 
Medical College, San Francisco, 
etc. 1890. The Bancroft Company, 
721 Market street. $1.00. 
This consists of a sheet of cardboard 
upon which are arranged in tabular 
form, and in readable type, the vari- 
ous pathological conditions and tests, 
therapeutic hints, etc.. which relate to 
them. It is quite likely that the chart 
may be of use in the apparatus closet 
of a physician, or the clinical room of 
a bospital, where such labor-saving 
methods are often in demand. 



Ointments and Oleates, Especially 
in Diseases of the Skin. By John 
V. Shoemaker, A.M., M.D., Profes- 
sor of Materia Medica, etc., and 
Clinical Professor of Diseases of the 
Skin in the Medico-Chirurgical Col- 
le^ of Philadelphia, etc. Second 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Philadelphia and London: F. A. 
Davis, 1890. Pp. 298, small 8vo. 
The first edition has been greatly 
augmented by much new material re- 
latmg to oleates and detailed formulae 
for the ointments officinctl or in com- 
mon use in this coimtry, in Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Austria, 
Italy, Spain, Mexico, and Chili, so that 
it constitutes one of the most valuable 
works of reference on this particular 
topic of which we have any knowl- 
edges. The running commentary 
which accompanies the formulae re- 
lates not only to their peculiarities as 
they concern the pharmacist, but also 
as their usefulness is of interest to the 
prescriber. Much care and labor have 
evidently been taken by the compiler 
and author, and the work cannot fail 
to be of service to all interested in this 
subject. 

Essentials of Praotioe of Phar- 
macy. Arranged in the form of 
Questions and Answers. Prepared 
especiallv for Pharmaceutical Stu- 
dents. By Lucius E. Sayrb. Ph.G., 
Professor of Pharmacy and Materia 
Medica of the School of Pharmacy 
of the University of Kansas. Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders, 913 Wal- 
nut Street. 1890. Pp. 179, small 
8vo. Cloth, $1.00. 
No other description of this work is 
needed than its title page, the ability 
of Prof. Say re to do it well being gene- 
rally recognized. 



Physical Diagnosis and Practical 
Urinalysis. An Epitome of the Phy- 
sical Signs of the Heart, Lung, Li- 
ver, Badney, and Spleen, in Health 
and Disease. Edited by John £. 
Clark, M.D., Professor of G^eneral 
Chemistry and Physics in the De- 
troit College of Medicine. 41 illus- 
trations, pp.193, small 8vo. Muslin, 
$1.00. 

Report of the Microscopist for the 
Year 1889. Author's Edition. From 
the Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the Year 
1889. Published by authority of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Wash- 
ington: 1890. Pp. 10, Svo, with 8 
chromo-lithographic plates. 
This interesting report by Mr. Thom- 
as Taylor relates to *'Tea and its 
Adulterations," and ** Olive Oil, Lard, 
and their Adulterants: Original In- 
vestigations relating to Color Reac- 
tions.*' It would be impossible to do 
justice to the text of his report with- 
out the beautiful illustrations which 
accompany and form a part of it. 

International Medical Conference. 
a. Report and Recommendations 
concerning a Plan of Arbitration 
for the Settlement of Disputes be- 
tween the American Republics, h. 
Report and Recommendations in 
Postal and Cable Communication 
with Central and South America, 
c. Report and Recommendations 
concerning Sanitary and Quaran- 
tine Regulations in Commerce with 
the American Republics. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 
1890. 

RECiPROcmr Treaties with Latin 
America. Message of the President 
of the United States, and Letcer of 
the Secretary of State, submitting 
the Recommendations of the In- 
ternational American Conference. 
Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1890. 

Report of the Twenty -ninth G-eneral 
Meeting of the Austrian Apotheca- 
ries^ Association, held at G-ratz on the 
25th, 26th, and 27th of August, 1890. 
By Anton J. Sicha, Editor of the 
Zeitschrift, and Secretary to the 
Association, etc. Vienna: 1890. 
Published by the Association. Pp. 
68, 8vo. 

Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the 
iJumni Association, with the Exer- 
cises of the Sixty -ninth Commence- 
ment of the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy for the year 1889-90. 
Philadelphia: 1890. Pp. 228, 8vo. 

Thirtieth Announcement of the Chi- 
cago CoUege of Pharmacy, Winter 
Term, 1890-91, commencing Octo- 
ber 6th, 1890. 

Prospectus of the St. Louis College of 
Pharmacy, Twenty-fifth Ajinual 
Session, from October, 1890, to March, 
1891. 

Boston Unfversity School of Medi- 
cine [Homoeopathic]. Eighteenth 
Annual Announcement and Cata- 
logue, 1890-91. 

Grasses of the Southwest. Plates 
and Descriptions of the Desert Re- 
gion of Western Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Southern California. 
Part I. By Dr. Geo. Vasey, Bot- 
anist, Department of Agriculture. 
Issued Oct. IStb, 1890. Published by 
Authority of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. Washington : Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1890. 60 
plates with text, 8vo. 
An editorial note states that this 
bulletin constitutes half of the first of 
two volumes of a work entitled ''Illus- 
trations of North American Grasses." 
The study has been undertaken with 
a view to increasing the vegetation, 
especially the grasses and forage 

Slants, upon the arid plains of the 
outhwest. 
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LABOBATOBY APPABATUS. 

THS accompanying cut illustrates the interior of a 
laboratory such as is recommended by certain lead- 
ing firms in Europe. 

The source of heat and power is derived from an up- 
right tubular boiler, fed with water through a pump. 
Steam passes from it to the steam drying closet in the 
corner, to a steam evaporating kettle with movable evap- 
orating pans; next to a distilling apparatus, and to a 
steam table for the preparation of infusions, decoctions, 
etc. On the other side is a steam kettle which can be 
tilted over when it is to be emptied. Next are placed sev- 
eral steam baths and a vacuum apparatus. Of course, 
the arrangement may be altered to suit circumstances. 
But the illustration will be of use to those who contem- 
plate the fittin^-up of a laboratory, by suggesting not 
only an economical utilization of space, but also an ele- 
gant and pleasing style of apparatus. 

The steam kettle with mechanical contrivance for tilt- 
ing is shown in a separate cut. 

iBoth illustrations represent work executed by F. H. 
Meyer, of Hannover. 



Medicated Waters.* 

BY W. p. DB FOREST, OF BROOKLYN, K. Y. 

In accordance with the request of this society, I to-day 
present a report of a series of experiments on medicat- 
ed waters, and €tlso show samples of the same. Pres- 
sure of business prevented me from extending my inves- 
tigations to the full line of waters used in dispensing or 
ordered by the Pharmacopoeia, but enough has been afone 
to show what the result would be with the ones omitted. 

The subject of medicated waters has received consider- 
able attention from pharmaceutical workers for many 
years past, and their criticisms induced the revisers of 
the Pharmacopoeia, in 1880, to change the practice of more 
than half a century in the manufacture of these prepara- 
tions. The new process has not met with the favor 
expected of it, for, as far as I can learn, but very few drug- 
gists prepare their waters according to the 1880 pharma- 
copceial method, while with some it has led to open 
opposition, being designated by them as the '* cotton 
picking business. ^^ 

As the time is at hand for another revision, it is well 




Meyer^s Apparatus for Pharmaceutical Laboratory. 



Test Paper for Aoids. 

BY 8. J. HINSDALE, FAYKTTEVILLE, N. O. 

Cut white filtering paper of neutrcd 
reaction in pieces of about 6 inches 
square, and impregnate them with tinc- 
ture ot curcuma (1 part curcuma, 7 
parts alcohol, and 1 nart water). Place 
the paper on threaas to dry. When 
dry pass a sheet of it through a bath 
composed of 40 drops of Liauor potassse 
and 100 C.c. water. Then immediately 
pass it through a bath of water (flat 
earthen dishes are convenient for the 
baths), and at once place it on a thread 
to dry. As soon as it is drj cut it in 
pieces and enclose them in tinfoil. The 
paper will not bear long exposure to 
light and air, but will keep well if enclosed in tinfoil. 

It is much more sensitive than litmus paper, and will 
detect acid in a mixture of 1 part of hydrochloric acid in 
150,000 parts of distilled water, and will detect cftrbonic 
acid in spring water. If the water be boiled to expel car- 
bonic acid, and a yellow color is produced, some free acid 
(besides C0«) is shown to be present. 

The best way to use the paper is to toiLch it with a glass 
rod which has been wetted tmth the liquid to be tested. 

The paper can be freshly prepared in fifteen or twenty 
minutes. _ , ^ 

[Note by Ed, Am. Drugg.—'The author has sent us a 
specimen of the paper. We have tried it, and find it to be 
all that is claimed for it. J 




Meyer^s Steam Kettle, 



for US to examine the different pro- 
cesses, to see if a formula cannot be 
selected that will give, with but little 
trouble to the busy drug^t, a stronjgly 
impregnated water suitable for medical 
purposes. 

The process of distilling the drugwith 
water is conceded by all to furnisn the 
best product for flavor and fragrance, 
yet it will not be, as it never has been, 
accepted by the druggists of this coun- 
try. The majority do not have the ap- 
pbances for distillation, and they be- 
lieve the gain is too small, for the 
importance of these waters is not great 
enough to compensate for the time re- 
quired to prepare them in this manner. 
The compilers of the Pharmacopoeia re- 
cognized this, and ever since 1830 have 
discarded that process, and in its place, until 1880, au- 
thorized the rubbing of the volatile oil of the drug with 
carbonate of magnesium, so that it wo\ild be brought to 
a fine state of subdivision and thereby a larger portion 
taken up by the water. That this gave pretty general sat- 
isfaction is evidenced by the lengtn of time it remained 
official • but the fact that a portion of the magnesia is dis- 
solved by the water, and is liable to decompose the salts 
of any alkaloids that should happen to be prescribed 
with the water, made the Pharmacopceia committee ten 
years ago decide to change to cotton. 



• Paper read before the Kings Ck>uiity Pharm. Society. 
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It is doubtful if the danger was great enough to war- should not produce a yellow color within five minutes— is 

rant this, for certainly we have heard of no serious re- too rigorous, they having met only a single specimen 

suits in the many years that carbonate of magnesium which would stand this test. 

was authorized. The change in the Pharmacopoeia of /x..^^^^i ;« «^* „«^^ • *u • ^ ^* 

1880 was so radical, and the new process so uncleim, that J^^i^?! '® ""^^ "^^^ "^ *^® ^^^ increased proportion 

it is not wonderful the majority of druggists will not ac- creasoue. 

cept it. It is one among other things that have led some fT^/^pnaZ— produced by combining chloral with antip^ - 

druggists to speak lightly of the 1880 Pharmacopoeia and rin, and recommended as a safe and efficient hypnotic— 

to avoid it. The old formula was easily and quickly ex- has been only in sporadic demand. 

ecuted ; sometimes it could be done while the customer ■ r^^^w^ tu^ „«.v ^t *u,*« ^i..* a u««^ i« 4. ^i 

was waking for the prescription. With the cotton pro- fJ^J^tl'''if^a ^ ^LJ^^2^^^'^a wt^vJLTf'''*ly 

cess that would not be practicable. extending. It is, so to say, indispensable when omtments 

Various substances have been proposed to take the S^'» ^'i.^^fn^,^!!^^^^^ ^i!i? 

place of carbonate of magnesium-Viz , powdered glass, Ki^Vn^^ t?ol^.^^^^^^ ^"^ ^''k-^ prepared, 

pumice, phosphate of calcium, talcui, etc. -but none ^^*' ^^^ instance, uses the foUowing combinations: 

nave given as much satisfaction as carbonate of magne- I* Solution of Peroxide of Hydrogen 20 to 40 parts. 

slum, except possibly talcum. Dr. Charles O. Curtman, Vaseline 20 •* 

of 8t. Loms, made a number of experiments, which ho ^, 5^?^V° • v ;, \' : — a: ;• • : ; ^^ ** 

published in a paper read before the American Pharma- ^^' |?***^\^°^?' Calcium Chloride (88i« 40 '• 

ceutical Association in 1887. He found that talcum was Simple Ointment 20 •* 

unobjectionable and madeavery strong water. It isques- Lanoim lo 

tionable whether this substance is not as liable to the The latter forms the basis of all chloride of calcium 

same objections as the carbonate of magnesium, for it is ointments, and may be modified at will by the addition 

also slightly soluble in the water. Gflycerin has been of resorcin, oxide of zinc, sulphur, etc. 

proposed, to be rubbed with the oil and the water added. LysoL-^This new antiseptic, regarding the nature and 

power over thfoil, its virtue consists simply in keeping f^ll^^fl^^^^^^^^ 

the oil divided by its viscosity until afteV the water ii \^T!^^1^'Z^^^^^^^ 

added, for after that most of the oil can be seen fioating ^Ut^jl^Hn iw^^a f^^^^^^ 

on the top or lying at the bottom of the mixture. * water ' solution m 

Probably the best method, and the one that approaches * 

the nearest to distillation without its trouble, is the use of Methylacetanilide,— Under this name the substance 

boiling water to dissolve the oil ; the latter is dropped on bearing the trade-marked name exalgine might be used 

blotting or filter pa[>er or paper pulp in a bottle, and hot and sold without hindrance everywhere. This we infer 

water poured upon it — or it may be put into the not water from Gtehe & Co.'s remarks, as well as from private infor- 

without the aid of paper —the mixture well agitated from mation. 

^^ ^JlT,!l'J.WnW ^}^r:J^Lft!^r^}^Ti J.l'lif^f Phenocetin.-New derivatives of this compound are re- 

Joil^f L«5,w ®^ ^ ^^^^ * furnishes a very satis- ^ed to be methyl- and ethyl-phenacetin, which are 

T^I,^^^?« T Vk!«v fK«* f„, „.,j«t„<.aa «f ™o„,.fo„»„-^ obtained by the action of iodide of methyl or iodide of 

To sum up, I thmk that for Quickness of manufacture ethyl upon phenacetin-sodium. Both compounds are 

™.tn^^S.*^±^y*li"«iiitH°^^ hypnotics an^d sedatives. They have, however, not ap- 

magnesium cannot be exceUed. But for convenience and pi^red on the market as yet. 

strength, and for absence of danger of decomposition of f«»"" "" ""^ .u€.i«.c« oo jc«. 

alkaloidal salts, the hot-water process should be adopted. Platinum.— The price of this metal has rapidly tripled, 

Glycerin would rank next. As for distilling, I do not and it is highly probable that it will rise very much 

think it is at all practicable for retail pharmacists, and higher still. Thecause is partly a diminisbed production 

I am positive it would not be practised by them. It might of the mines in the Ural, owing to drought, and partly a 

be a good thing for the wholesale manufacturer; for if greatly increased demand of the metal for electro-tech- 

that process is made obligatory, and a penaltv attached nical purposes. 

for departing from it, the majority of retail druggists Quinidtne Sulphate.-The use of this cinchona alka- 

would purchase their Bupplies rather than make them. ^^^^ ^^^g recent years, has become so extensive in the 

For camphor water either the old 1870 process or the United States that the demand could not be completely 

new 1880 process will have to be chosen. ^u^ ^^ ^he price advanced to about three times its 

The samples I have here to show you are five of cam- ^ ^^^ figure. According to Gehe & Co., it is chiefly 

£^?r7!i^m'„hn?u^lv«^^n Xnhof l^d"wkSrAS'' ^^ (in tlie United Statfs) as an ingr^di^nt of a pnJ- 

added; camphor dissolved m alcohol, and water added ; pnetary medicine for malaria. OriginaUy it was prob- 

camphor rubbed with water alone, one sample of the 1870 ^^^86 used, as it was so much cheaper than quinine, 

process and one of the 1880 process; five samples of cmna- ^?j,|^ j^ e^'aWed the seUers to puff the remedy as con- 

^^?„r*^n^"hr.^l*;'jl'l^«'?^;.H^?h^^^^^^ Sng'" noqninine," against whi^h thereis considerable 

neaium, andhotwateraro used; threeof spearmint, two prejudice among certain uneducated clasaes. At the 

of peppermint, and one of anise. present time, no doubt, the manufacturers of this remedy 

would like to substitute the cheaper quinine. 

Notes on Some Commercial Drugs and Cheii&icals.* Quinine Sulphate.— The new Oerman Pharmacopoeia 

Atropine Sulphate.-Tbe new German Pharmacopoeia ^as adopted tje modified Zerner's ^st for determining 

now excludes tte former commercial article, which used t^,® P""ty o^ t^^" ^a^*- The f ^0"°' of water of am^^^ 

to be a mixture of hyoscyamine and atropine sulphate. a^]°''«<*„,S^ ^ added so as to produce a clear solution is 

Pure atropine sulphate Is now demanded The melting * C"- This is equivalent to demanding an almost chemi- 

noint of thiB is iib" O 'J o fixiB jj ^ ^^ j,jj absolutely pure one requinng 3.4 or 

point or tdis 19 116 u 3.5 C.c. of ammonia. The new^erm. Pharm., therefore. 

Carbolic Acid.— The new G«rman Pharmacopceia per- at present requires a higher degree of purity than any 

roits to use, besides absolute phenol, also the crystallized other, which, of course, enhances the price considerably, 

acid melting at 40° C. The former Pharmacopoeia aUowed but the required purity may be attained without great 

a faint reddish tint, but this is no longer permitted. The difficulty by the manufacturer. This pure form of sul- 

new requirement is that the acid shomd permanently re- phate of quinine, however, appears in form of heavier 

main colorless. and denser cijstals, which is a disadvantage to the qui- 

Cresalol (para)-that is, salicylate of para-cresol (para- nine trade with countries where pe9ple are accustomed 

cresol salicylic ether)-hasbeen only occasionally demand- to buy the salt in the voluminous, light form at present 

ed. It was recommended by Bouchardat as a remedy in m vogue, 

summer diarrhoea and cholera morbus. Tannic Acid.— The official tests of the purity of this 

Ethyl Bromide.— The new German Pharmacopoeia gives substance may be advantageously supplemented by ob- 

a method for preparing this substance. It is required to serving the color of ite 20-per-cent alcoholic Bolution. 

have the spec: grkv. 1.446 to 1.460, that is, it is allowed to The color of this solution often reveals a dark color of the 

contain a small percentage of alcohol. The consumption dr? acid more readily than an inspection of the acid it- 

of ethyl bromide has, however, considerably diminished. self. ,, • , 

Moreover, several authorities advise against ite use when _ . «.._ m_— ♦— ^* >.* «— ..«i.--.» rk- t -w 

prolonge<i narcosis is indicated. Some of the disagree- Ji*P'^fl^°^TT^^**"?f'^*r*'4 ^o^o"^^-^- J- *J- 

able ftfter-FftBuUB renorted are " katzeniammer " fetid White, of the University of Pennsylvania, recommends 

brSth wfth a tSnt Ef Sllic^r DhSoros Possfblv the foUowing mixture, in capsules, for the treatment of 

tbSaiTdueto^ntomifSns^^^^^^ Possibly ^g^te urethiStis. In about two-thirds of his cases the dis- 

A natent haTheen^nted for the nroceas of denrivine charge ceased within a week. In the majority it was 

ethyfSSmidl '^"a a^by'm^n^'^^fTljL'rirS °«4^L^^S°^°iroW^o !.°«S^Cate^^^ SSf foS 

alth^hprotesthasbeenra^edagainsttheawardofthis rrJo^'vrmTerox^ietf^y'd^^^^^^^^ 

Olvcerin.— Gehe & Co. report that the new test for the Oleoi^'in of clAiebe^.. ........'.*.. ...\.*^^^ 5 ** 

purity of glycerin required by the new Gterm, Pharm.— Copaiba Balsam * 10 «• 

addition of ammoniacal solution of silver nitrate, which Pepsin 1 '* 

• From the September Report of Gehe & Oo., of Drefiden. — Th^rap, Gaz, 
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A HOLDEB FOB EVAPOBATINa DISHES. 

PBOESSNBCK has devised a holder for evaporatioe 
• dishes. Its shape imitates that of an arm and 
hand, and may he maae of some kind of hard wood [ash, 
for instancel.— CAcm. Zeit^ 14, 870. 



FILTER FOB FBXJIT JUICES AND SIMILAB 
LIQUIDS. 

JRoLFFS recommends, for filtering fruit juices or other 
• liquids which require rapid nitration to prevent 
their spoilmg, to employ a rather thick layer of filter- 
paper pulp hetween two pads of gauze. The accompan:^- 
ing cut illustrates the arrangement. A large funnel is 
filled ahout half -full with hroken glass. Upon this is 
placed a layer of absorbent gauze, the edge of which ex- 
tends some distance up along the walls of the funnel. 
Upon the gauze is then placed a rather thick layer of 
moist filter-paper pulp, on top of this another layer of 
gauze, and, to keep it m place, a lot of broken glass is put 
on top. Water is then passed through until the filtrate is 
perfectly clear. The filter is now reader, and will be 
found to work a long time without becoming clogged.— 
Pharm. Zeit, No. 61. 



Anemone Pulsatilla 

Grows abundantly almost everywhere on the Continent, 
including those areas where the Adonis vemalis (see page 
226) is found. Nature,|!in fact, has arranged the asso- 
ciation and succession of the two plants very convenient- 
ly for the collector, since just as the time for taking 
Adonis is over, the best period for the collection of Pulsa- 
tilla begins. Perhaps few plants exhibit such marked 
variations in different districts as Pulsatilla, and if the 
systematic botanist ever makes a hobby of this species he 
mi^ht be able to establish to his own satisfaction at least 
a dozen distinct variations— if, indeed, he did not class 
them as distinct species. 

The whole plant is cut down and used fresh as it is for 
making the homoeopathic tincture. 

The fresh juice is also expressed and used in the same 
department of medicine. Pulsatilla is sometimes in great 
demand, and in connection with this, as producing an ef- 
fect upon the propagation of the whole species, we have 
to bear in mind that its use is of comparatively recent 
date, so that the methods of collection are not matters of 
transmission from generation to generation. 

Collection is, as a rule, only imdertaken by express or- 
der, and the crop is almost exclusively taken up 
homoeopaths and proprietors of patent medicines.— C 
andDrugg. 




Boessneck's Holder for Braporatiiig Dishes. 
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Rolffs' FUter for Fruit Juices, etc. 



Swarts' Stopper 
Reagent Bottle 




nCPBOVED BEAGENT BOTTLE 8TOPPEB8. 

IN order to prevent the annoying immobility of glass 
stoppers in reaeent bottles containing caustic alkctlies 
and certain other liquids apt to cement the stopper so 
that it cannot be removed, Th. Swarts recommends that 
the stoppers of reagent bottles be ground so that the con- 
ical part fitting into the neck does not fit tight, but that 
the shoulder of the stopper should be ground together 
with the neck of the bottle, so as to make a tight joint. 
Kaehler & Martini, of Berlin, have these bottles in 
stock.— CTiew. Zeit,, 14, 836. 

The Chemistry of Artiflcial Musk. 

A PRODUCT obtained by the oxidation of oil of amber 
with nitric acid was at one time known by the name 
of artificial musk, since it possessed an odor somewhat 
resembling the latter. But it never had any commercial 
value. For a year or so past, however, another chemical 
substance, possessing a powerful musk-like odor, yet 
having a distinctive difference, has been produced under 
patents in two French factories. Albert Baur, who dis- 
covered it, recently gave some information regarding its 
constitution. 

The starting point is isobutyl-toluol (CH«)a.CH.CH.C«- 
Hi. CHa. [This is obtained from rosin oil (the distillate ob- 
tained from rosin) by heating it with oil of vitriol to 100° 
C, which results in the production of several isomeric sul- 

f phonic acids. These are converted into lead salts, and the 
atter decomposed, in hot solution, by hydrochloric acid. 
The resulting product contains both the meta- and the 
para-compound. The former is in large excess and is the 
substance required. It is separated by fractional distil- 
lation.] The pure isobutyl-toluol, as used in this process, 
boils at 185 ^-IS?** C. (uncorrected). This is heatea during 
twenty -four hours on a water bath with five times its 
weight of a mixture of fuming nitric and sulphuric acid. 
The result is a mixture of nitro-products, chiefiy consist- 
ing of trinitro-isobutyl-toluol. fey repeating the process 
the latter is ohtained pure. It forms white needles, melting 
at 96*-d7" C, insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol and 
ether. Even very dilute solutions of it have a very 
strong musk-like^or, though this is somewhat different 
from that of natural musk. 

The new artificial musk is not poisonous. The homo- 
logues of isobutyl-toluol form similar derivatives like- 
wise possessing a strong musk-like odor.— After Compi. 
Bend., Ill, 238, 



Ck>mpo8ition of Digitonin. 

AooORDiNQ to Schmiedeber^, commercial digitalin con- 
tains in addition to digitoxin, its most important pharma- 
cological constituent, three glucosides, namely, digitonin. 
digitalin, and digitalein, the first in greater amoimt, ana 
when heated with dilute acid it yields a substance which 
reduces Fehling's solution, and also a crystalline com- 
pound insoluble in water, which he named digitogenin. 

H. Eiliani has recently investigated this subject [Be- 
richte, 23, 1555) . He dissolved 1 part of commercial digita- 
lin in 10 parts of water, added 1 part of concentrated hy- 
drochloric acid (spec. grav. 1.19), and heated the mixture 
for six hours on the water bath. Bv this means a solution 
and a light-gray precipitate were obtained. The solution 
contained about equal quantities of two glucoses, which 
were identified, hj means of the melting points of their 
ozazones and their behavior when oxidized, as galactose 
and dextrose respectively. The precipitate of digitoge- 
nin was crystallized from alcohol, and round to be rather 
more than equal in amoimt to either of the two glucoses. 
It has the constitution (0»HeC)x, probably Ci»Ha40s. Di- 
gitonin has, therefore, very probably the composition 
C3TH44O1S, and its hydrolysis is expressed by the equation: 

Ca,H440i, + 2HaO = Ci»H,40« + C,H»aO. 4- C«H„Oe 
digitonin digitogenin galactofle dextrose 

This would require a ratio of 1.4 : 1 : 1 between the 
weights of digitogenin, galactose, and dextrose formed ; 
that actually found is more nearly 1:1:1, but it must be 
remembered that at the moment of hydrolysis digitoge- 
nin is much more easily attacked than galactose and dex- 
trose, and very readily yields resinous products. An 
an^sis of the raw material sjgreed well with the formula 
C37Q440ia; not so, however, did Schmiedeberff's analysis. 

Digitogenin.— The following details may be added to 
Schmiedeberg^s data regarding this substance: 

One part requires for solution 35 parts of boiling or 100 
parts of cold 93-per-cent alcohol, and 20 parts of boiling or 
30 parts of cold chloroform, and 30 parte of cold glacial 
acetic acid ; it is insoluble in water and aqueous allalies. 
It seems to form a compound containing chloroform of 
crystallization, which loses its chloroform only very 
slowly at 1110*. With alcoholic potash it forms a crystal- 
line potassium compound, strongly alkaline, and little 
soluble in alcohoL 

It forms no stable compoimds with barium hydroxide 
or phenylhydrazin, but is attacked by mineral aqids and 
oxidizing agents.— After «/, Chem, 5oc, 
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Cements of Bubber and Gutta-Peroha. 

Ik making a cement, one should know pretty thor- 
oughly, says the Rubber World, what is to be expected of 
it before they could advise upon it. 

For instance, an ordinary rubber cement will hold on a 
host of different surfaces and with the best of success, 
except where there is continued dsunpness. For holding 
to damp walls, or surfaces where there is a constant 
presence of moisture, there is nothing equal to Jeffry's 
Marine Glue, the formula for which has been published 
and republished all over the world. 

It consists of: 

India Rubber 1 part. 

Goal Par 12 parts. 

Asphaltum 3 " 

The rubber, after having been massed, is dissolved in 
the coal tar, and the asphctltum is then added. This glue, 
as its name indicates, is oftentimes used for mending 
articles at sea, or patches, for instance, that are to be laid 
on surfaces that are to be under water, and it has been 
found to be a most excellent thing. 

Of elass cements there are a great manv, rubber, as a 
rule, being dissolved in some very volatile solvent, and 
some baroHlrying gum is added. A gutta-percha cement 
for leather is obtained by mixing the following; it is 
used hot : Gutta-percha, 100 parts; black pitch or asphal- 
tum, 100 parts; oil of turpentine, 15 parts. An elastic 
g^tta-percha cement — especially useful for attaching the 
soles of boots and shoes, and which, on account of its 
great elasticity, it is not liable to break or crack when bent 
— ^is prepared as follows : By dissolving 10 parts of gutta- 
percna m 100 parts of benzin. The clecu* solution from 
this is then poured into another bottle contaiDing 100 
parts of linseed oil varnish, and well shaken together. 
To nmke it adhere tightly, the surface of the leather is 
slightilv roughened. 

Good rubber cement for sheet rubber, or for attaching 
rubber material of any description or shape to metal, may 
be made by softening and dissolving shellac in ten times 
its weight of water of ammonia. A transparent* mass is 
thus obtained, which after keeping three or four weeks 
becomes liquia, and may be used without requiring heat. 
When applied, it will be found to soften the rubber, but 
when the ammonia is evaporated it forms a kind of hard 
coat, and causes it to become impervious to gases as 
well as liquids. Davy's universal cement is made by 
melting 4 parts of common pitch with 4 parts of gutta- 
percha in an iron vessel and mixing well. It must be 
fcept fluid under water or in a dry hard state. A very 
adhesive cement, especially adapted for leather driving 
belts, is made by taking bisulphide of carbon 10 parts, ou 
of turpentine 1 part, and dissolving in this sufficient 
gutta-percha to form a paste. 

The manner of using this cement is to remove any 
grease that may be present in the leather by placing on 
the leather a piece of rag and then rubbing it over with a 
hot iron. The rag thus absorbs the grease, and the two 
pieces are then roughened and the cement lightly spread 
on. The two pieces are then joined and subjected till dry 
to a slight pressure. 

A solution of eutta-percha for shoemakers is made by 
taking pieces of waste gutta-percha, first prepared by 
soaking in boiling water till sort. It is then cut into small 
pieces and placed in a vessel and covered with coal-tar 
oil. It is then tightly corked to prevent evaporation and 
idlowed to stand for twenty-four hours. It is then melted 
bjr standing in hot water till perfectly fluid, and well 
stirred. Before using it must ne warmed, as before, by 
standing in hot water. 

A cement for uniting india rubber is composed as fol- 
lows: 100 parts of finely chopped rubber, 15 parts of resin, 
10 parts or shellac; these are dissolved in bisulphide of 
carbon. 

Another india-rubber cement is made of 15 grains of 
india rubber, 2 ounces of chloroform, 4 drachms of mas- 
tic; first mix the india rubber and chloroform together, 
and when dissolved the mastic is added in powder. It is 
then allowed to stand by for a week or two before usine. 

Cement for sticking on leather patches and for attach- 
ing rubber soles to boots and shoes is prepared from vir- 
gin or native india rubber by cutting it into small pieces 
or else shredding it up : a bottle is filled with this to about 
one-tenth of its capacity ; benzin is then poured on till 
about three parts full, but be certain that the benzin is 
free from oil. It is then kept till thoroughly dissolved 
and of a thick consistence. If it turns out too thick or 
thin, suitable quantities must be added of either material 
to niake as required. An elastic cement is made by mix- 
ing together and allowing to dissol ve th e following : Four 
ounces of bisulphide of carbon, 1 ounce of fine india rub- 
ber, 2 drachms of isinglass, i ounce of gutta-percha. 
This cement is used for cementing leather and rubber, 
and when to be used the leather is roughened and a thin 
coat of the cement is applied. It is allowed to completely 
dry, then the two surfaces to be joined are warmed and 
then placed together and allowed to dry. 

Cement used for repairing holes in rubber boots and 
shoes is made of the following solution : 1. Caoutchouc, 
lOjparts; chloroform, 280 parts. This is simply prepared 



by allowing the caoutchouc to dissolve in the chlorof onn. 
2. Caoutchouc, 10 parts; resin, 4 parts; gum turpenthie 
40 parts. For this solution the caoutcnouc is shaved 
into small pieces and melted up with the resin, the tur- 
pentine is then added, and all is then dissolved in the oil 
of turpentine. 

The two solutions are then mixed together. To repair the 
shoe with this cement, first wash the hole over with it, 
then a piece of linen dipped in it is placed over it; as soon 
as the linen adheres to the sole the cement is then applied 
as thickly as required. 

A New Monobromocamphor. 

The action of bromine on camphor mav be said to be a 
commercial process for the production, for pharmaceuti- 
cal purposes, of the ordinary monobromocamphor, or 
monobromated camphor. The yield of the latter is, in 
the first operation, a comparatively small one. There ac- 
companies the crystalline bromocamphor a considerable 
quantity of an oil which, according to Swarts, is the hy- 
drobromide of Kromocamphor, 6Ui»Hi»BrO-hHBr. By 
distilling this oil the yield of bromocamphor is, as ia 
•known, materially increased. The existence of such a 
compound as that assumed by Swarts is, however, open 
to serious doubt. J. E. Marsh has recently investigated 
the action of bromine upon camphor {Joum. Chem. Soc.^ 
1890, 828), and has found that it results in the production 
of two isomeric monobromocamphors. 

The ordinary monobromocamphor of the Pharmaco- 
poeia may be designated as the alpha variety. Its proper- 
ties are sufBiciently well known. 

The new isomer, designated as iso- or beta-mono- 
bromocamphor, is best prepared by the action of bromine 
on camphor in presence of alcohol, the diluent alcohol 
which was also employed by Swarts appearing to facili- 
tate the subsenquent separation of the two isomers. This 
separation is in any case a difficult one. and Mr. Marsh is 
unable to say that he separated the bodies absolutely. 
Still there can be no doubt about the general results. 

The beta-isomer is extremely soluble in alcohol, and 
is separated from the ordinary variety by fractional 
crystallization from alcohol. It is further separated 
from unaltered camphor by distiUation in vclcuo. On 
solidifying, after being thus distilled, it forms an almost 
transparent mass, easily breaking up into a soft, granular 
powder, very different in appecurance from the hard crys- 
tals of the ordinary modification. It melts at about 
61* C. It is very soluble in alcohol, chloroform, carbon 
bisulphide, petroleum ether, and glacial acetic acid. It 
rotates the plane of polarized light to the right, but less 
so than the ordinary variety. 

Detection of Biliary Matter in Urine. 

AoooRDiNa to Dr. Adolf Jolles, of Vienna, who has 
made a comparative study of the various bile reactions 
so far proposed, the most reliable tests are those pro- 
posed by Rosenbach and by Huppert. 

Rosenbach^s test is as follows : A piece of filtering paper 
is wetted with the filtered urine, and a drop of nitnc acid 
then applied to it. Colored rings will form about the 
drop of acid (Ceniralbl /. med. Wiasensch. [1876], 14, 6). 

Huppert's test: Precipitate the urine with milk of lime. 
Exhaust the precipitate with alcohol containing sul- 
phuric acid, and applv heat. A green color is developed 
(Archivf. Heilkunde [18(57], 8, 351, 476). 

Dr. Jolles has foimd that both teste are capable of im- 
provement. In the case of Rosenbach^s he recommends 
the following modification : Filter a large quantity of the 
urine to be tested through pure, white filtering paper, 
then apply to the inside of the filter a drop of concentrated 
nitric acid containing some nitrous acid, and pass the fim- 
nel containing the filter three or four times, and slowly, 
over a Bunsen burner. After a few minutes observe the 
rings which will have formed around the drop. If they 
are colored green, bile pigments are present. The appli- 
cation of a gentle heat reveals even traces of these pi|?- 
ments. The bright-green ring shows the presence of oili- 
verdin. 

The reliability of Huppert's test depends mainly upon 
the strength of the milk of lime. As the author of the 
test failed to specify it, Dr. Jolles made experiments, and 
found that the most suitable strength was about 1 per 
cent— that is, a milk of lime containing about 10 Gm. of 
lime in the liter. The test is best executed as f oUows : 

About 8 to 10 C.c. of the urine are mixed with an equal 
volume of the milk of lime, the mixture is shaken, and 
the precipitate separated by filtration. The precipitate is 
then transferred, by means of alcohol and diluted hydro- 
chloric acid, into a beaker, the whole filtered again, and 
the filtrate raised to boiling. If biliary pigments are 
present, the liquid assumes a color varying between 
green and blue; if none are present, it remains colorless. 
—After Zeitsch.f, anal. Chem., 1890, 402. 



Borate of Zinc. -Borate of zinc, Zn^BO.)., has recent- 
ly been introduced as an efficient remedy in certain skm 
(useaaes, such as eczema. It is reported to act nouch bet- 
ter than the oxide, or even the benzoate or carbolate of 
zinc. 
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AFPABATUS 



FOB THE AUTOMATIC 
OF FILTERS. 



FILLING 



THB accompanying cut (Fig. 1) illustrates the method 
recommended by T. Guenther for keeping filters or 
funnels automaticauy filled, either in simple filtration or 
in washing precipitates. 

When nitration is to be started, the rubber tube d is 
compressed with one hand and the rubber bulb B pressed 
with the other until the liquid rises through the tube a 
and flows into the filter. The tube d is now released and 
pressure on B removed. The apparatus then continues 
to work automaticaUy until all the liquid in the flask A, 
down to the end of the tube a, has passed over. It will 
be noticed that the wide glass tube dipping into the filter 
serves as the air valve. When the liquid in the filter has 
sun^ below the orifice of the tube a new supply of liquid 
passes over.— C^m. ZetY., 14, 666. 

A SIMILAR construction is ei^ployed in the apparatus de- 
vised by O. Kleinstueck (Figs. 2 and 3). in this a 
rather wide glass tube is introduced into the reservoir 
containing the liquid to be filtered . The glass tube may 
rest on the bottom or may be held b]^ the stopper, but it 
must, at its upper part, be in communication with the air 
encl(Med in the reservoir. Through the stopper and wide 
tube^passee another, narrow glass tube, the end of which 
is cut off obliquely. The tube delivering 
the liquid into the funnel is bent at a 
right angle, and the vertical portion is of 
such a length that its orifice is about half 
an inch below the level of the outlet of 
the inner tube in the reservoir. When- 
ever the level of liquid in the f imnel sinks 
to a level corresponding to the outlet of 

Fig. 1. 



of hyoscyamine (0.0117). Dr. E. R. Squibb places the 
limit of the mjrdriatic power of beUadonna alkaloid at 1 
drop of a dilution of 1 to about 91,000 for sulphate, equiv- 
alent to about 1 to 106,000 for free alkaloid. Vitali's qual- 
itative reaction is obtained by adding to alkaloidal resi- 
due upon evaporation a few drops of fuming nitric acid, 
heating on steam bath to dryness, and adding, when cool, 
a drop or two of an alcoholic solution of potassium hy- 
drate—violet coloration. 

Process 1.— Accurately weigh one or two plasters, cut 
in strips, remove mass from cloth with as little warm 
chloroform as will answer, transfer chloroform mixture 
to a globe separatory funnel, turn upon the cloth an 
equal volume of 2i-per-cent sulphuric acid, transfer to 
separator, shake carefully with chloroform mixture, and 
allow liquids to separate several times. The chloroform 
mechanically carries the alkaloid, presumably as a salt, 
from the cloth to the separator, where the acid water on 
agitation takes it into solution. The chloroform mixture 
is run off and the water filtered into another separator. 
The chloroform is returned to separator and extracted 
with small portions of acid water until a little gives no 
reaction for alkaloid. The cloth is dried and weighed. 
The filtered acid water solution is washed with chloro- 
form. It is then made alkaline with ammonia, and ex- 
tracted with chloroform by careful agitation until a por- 
tion fails to give reaction for alkaloid when evaporated, 
dissolved in acid water, and tested with Mayer's reagent. 
The chloroform extract, washed 
by agitation with distilled water, is 
drawn off and distilled or evaporated. 
The alkaloidal residue may be dis- 
solved in about 350 times its weight 
of acidulated water and titrated di- 
rect with Mayer's solution; or it may 

Fig. 8. 
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Apparatus for Automatically Fillizig Filters. 



the inner tube (see the dotted line), air will pass into the 
reservoir through the inner tube, but it will be com- 
I>elled to pass upward inside of the larger tube, whereby 
all disturbance or a^tation of the main bulk of the liquid 
is avoided, which is sometimes of importance, particu- 
larly when it is not desired to disturb a precipitate. The 
flow of liquid stops as soon as the level of hquid in the 
funnel has risen s^in above the dotted line. 

When it is desired to filter the lil)uid down to the last 
drop, it is best to use a large globe funnel as reservoir 
and to adjust this directly over the funnel.— CAem. Zeit, 
14,666. 

Assay of Belladonna and BeUadonna Plasters. 

At the recent meeting of the Amer. Pharm. Associa- 
tion held at Old Point CJomfort, Va., Mr. Seward W. 
Williams read a paper on ''Belladonna Plasters,'' in the 
course of which he gives an account of the generally ac- 
cepted methods of assay of belladonna plasters, and sub- 
mits a modified process devised by himself. It should be 
stated here that Delladonna is no longer the only source 
of hyoscyamine or atropine, but that the root of Scopolia 
Camiolica, which is abundantly accessible in the market, 
affords the same alkaloids, hyoscyamine bein^ held to be 
the alkaloid originally present in the root, which is, how- 
ever, liable to be changed to atropine in the course of ex- 
traction. Regarding the assay or belladonna plasters the 
author says: 

Methods for the valuation of belladonna plasters may 
be based upon the following facts: 

The mass generally consists of extract, rubber, resins, 
etc. The active principle is alkaloid, which, when free, 
is soluble in chloroform, alcohol, ether, and benzol, ana 
insoluble in water ; when combined with an acid as a salt, 
it is soluble in water and alcohol, but insoluble in chloro- 
form. Mayer's reagent—a solution of potassium mercu- 
ric iodide — combines in practically definite proportion 
with the alkaloid of belladonna. It is prepared oy dis- 
solving 13.546 Gm. of mercuric chloride in a solution 
of 49.8 Gm. of potassium iodide in about 800 C.c. of 
distilled water, and diluting to exactly 1,000 C.c. Re- 
peated titrations of solutions of Merck's pure atropine, 
from 1 to 800 to 1 to 400 dilution, showed that 1 C.c. 
will precipitate 0.012 Gm. and nearly the same quantity 



be purified by softening with a drop or two of chloro- 
form, taking up with warm, stronger ether and filtering 
into tared beaker, when it may be evaporated and dried 
to constant weight. 

This residue may be dissolved in just 3(K) times its 
weight of 2i-per-cent sulphuric acid, one-half titrated 
with Mayer's reagent, a little of the remainder best made 
all^aline with ammonia and extracted with chlorofoim, 
evaporated for Vitali's test, and 1 C.c. diluted to 350 C.c. 
for physiological test. By this method, a plaster standard- 
ized to one-half per cent alkaloid, assayed 0.495 per cent 
by direct titration; another plaster, 0.52 per cent by 
weight of impure alkaloid, which in dilution of 1 to 109,- 
500 (1 C.c. 1 to 300 solution to 365 C.c.) caused dilatation 
of the pupil within 45 minutes in three persons, a drop 
having been introduced into the eye of each. 

The process would be theoretically more perfect if, in 
the first step, after removing the mass with chloroform, 
the mixture were introduced into the separator after the 
cloth had been washed with chloroform alkaline with 
ammonia, and the washing liquid shaken with the acid 
water, the cloth not being treated with water. 

The one difficulty with this process is the formation of 
emulsions by shaking, which seriously embarrass the 
operation. These emulsions may be evaporated and res- 
iaue taken up with alkaline chloroform. 

The process in its essential features accords with direc- 
tions given by Dr. A. B Prescottin his work on ** Organic 
Analysis." There the first chloroform is made alkaline 
with ammonia, and absolute alcohol used to purify the 
filial residue. 

Process 2. — The writer has found it possible to avoid 
trouble with emulsions by the following method: Re- 
move mass from cloth with chloroform alkaline with 
ammonia, and precipitate rubber with alcohol (94 per 
cent) ; drain off the liquid, soften the mass with a little 
chloroform and again precipitate with alcohol, and re- 
peat operation if necessary to prevent occlusion of alka- 
loid by the rubber in precipitation. Unite the liquid ex- 
tracts and evaporate on a little acid-washed sand not 
quite to dryness. Extract sand by rubbing up with 2i- 
per-cent sulphuric acid until a check test shows the sand 
to retain no alkaloid. Sand is used to prevent occlusion 
by resinous matter. The acid-water extract is filtered 
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and washed with chloroform. It is then rendered alkaline 
with ammonia, extracted with chloroform, and further 
treated as in first process. In an assay hy this process 
the alkaloidal residue purified with ether was, hy calcu- 
lation, 0.53 per cent. The alkaloid, though failing to fully 
titrate up to this weight with Masrer's reagent, showed a 
marked mydriatic effect in dilution of 1 to 108,000, one 
drop dilating the pupil in 40 minutes in one ca«e and 
one hour in another. In experiments made with a view 
to abhreviating the process in point of time, Mr. C. E. 
Parker found that after precipitating the rubber with 
alcohol from the alkaline chloroform extract, the chloro- 
form largely thrown out by direct addition of distilled 
water retained most of the alkaloid, and that by shak- 
ing the mixture with alkaline chloroform the alkaloid 
could be completely extracted, despite the carrying of 
some chloroform into the water by the alcohol. 

The writer finds this abbreviation of the process a very 
practical improvement. 

JVocess "S.— Take two plasters, accurately weigh and 
digest in 100 C.c. warm chloroform alkalme with am- 
monia. Drain the mixture from cloth, precii)itate rubber 
with 50 C.c. of alcohol (94 per cent), and drain off liquid 
into a separatory funnel, shake with 150 C.c. of dis- 
tilled water, and draw off chloroform into another sepa- 
rator. Treat the cloth with 50 C.c. alkaline chloroform, 
washing off the remaining mass, and with this mixture 
soften residual mass of rubber and gummy matter. F;re- 
cipitate rubber again with 25 C.c. of alcohol. Shake 
liquid with the water mixture in first separator and draw 
off chloroform into the second. Repeat softening and 
precipitation of mass, if necessary, with 25 C.c. chloro- 
form and 12 C.c. alcohol, and pass liquid through first 
separator as before; further extract liquid in first sepa- 
rator with alkaline chloroform, if necessary, and draw off 
into second. The chloroform in second separator is then 
extracted with acid water, and that, washed with chloro- 
form and afterward mstde alkaline, is extracted with 
chloroform and proceeded with as in other processes. In 
an assay by this process an attempt was made to purify 
the residue by softening with chloroform, taking up with 
warm benzol, extracting with acid water, making alka- 
line, extracting with cnloroform, and evaporating the 
chloroform, after washing with distilled water, in a tared 
beaker. Dried to constant weight the alkaloid weighed 
0.1105 Gm. and calculated 0.478 per cent, showing a loss 
by purification. This residue was dissolved in 33.15 
C.c. of 2i-per-cent sulphuric acid. An exact cubic centi- 
meter of this 1 to 300 solution was diluted to 435 C.c. 
with distilled water and well shaken. This dilution of 1 
to 130,500 was tried upon the eyes of eight persons, one 
drop being used in each case. A dilatation was noted in 
each individual within 50 minutes. Scrupulous care was 
taken to avoid any contact with apparatus not perfectly 
clean. The remarkable activity in some cases indicated 
that the limit of dilution had not been reached. Dragen- 
dorff's limit, it may be noted, is 1 to 130,000 for atropine. 
This alkaloid was from Belladonna Scopolia, and would 
appear physiologically rather more active than that from 
Atropa Belladonna, if there be any difference. This pro- 
cess by direct titration with Mayer's solution gave piticti- 
cally 0.50 per cent alkaloid with plasters of same strength. 

In the writer's experience volumetric work with May- 
er's solution, when conducted under the same conditions 
used in establishing the factor from pure alkaloid, giVlBs 
resylts which compare most favorably with gravimetric 
work in point of accuracy, and much more than favorably 
in the matter of time. 

In working with Mayer's reagent shake the solution 
violently, after each addition of solution, in flask pro- 
vided with tight rubber stopper. Toward the end of the 
process the solution will generally clear, so filtration is 
unnecessary. 

In gravimetric work the perfect purification of the al- 
kaloid without loss is a difficult matter. 

In calculating results of volumetric work the number 
of cubic centimeters of Mayer's reagent x 0.012 x 100 
-5- (weight of plaster — weight of cloth) gives percent- 
age of alkaloid in mass. In gravimetric work the weight 
of alkaloid x 100 -r- net weight of mass gives percentage. 

Absolute accuracy is not claimed for these processes, 
but they are capable of showing the strength within about 
one-fiftieth per cent alkaloid. Standardization within 
this narrow limit surely merits the name, in view of no 
pharmacopoeial standard other than that of a widely va- 
rying root. 

The writer is indebted to Charles E. Parker, Ph.C, for 
valuable assistance in the work involved by this paper. 



Koch is now a '^bigger " man than old Bismarck. 

Poisoning by Bromethyl.— Three cases of poisoning 
by bromethyl have lately taken place in Berlin, and Dr. 
Mittenzweigs, in the Journal for Medical Officers^ warns 
people against the employment of this narcotic in dentis- 
try, where it has been much used, as well as in small sur- 
gical operations, until proper experiments have been 
made. In the cases of poisoning above alluded to, the 
(loses had not been more than about 20 Gm. 



Adonis Vemalis. 

This plant grows in some parts of Europe only in a 
limited number of places, and may be regarded as some- 
what rare ^ its shining golden flowers, h^af hidden in the 
finely divided pinnate leaves, resembling a little bouquet 
artistically surroimded by delicate ferns. The Adonis ver- 
nalis is one of the prettiest of flowers. It blossoms in the 
earliest spring, when only the Anemone sylvestria throws 
up here and there its delicate white corolla, vying in 
grace and beauty with its more resplendent golden-hued 
relative. 

Where the Adonis vemalis is foimd it will generally be 
met with in quantity, though not distributed over a very 
wide area. At one time such spots were the haimt of the 
botanist only, being remote from the public roadways, in 
quiet nooks unknown to the ordinary forest wanderer. 

This all changed, however, when it was announced that 
the little rammculaceous plant, connected by legend with 
a heart affection of another and less dangerous kind, pos- 
sessed virtues that would render it valuable in the treat- 
ment of cardiac diseases. 

The collection of the plant is simple enough. It takes 
place just when the flowering is over and the fruit is par- 
tially developed. It is then about one foot high, and is 
cut off close to the i^round or uprooted. The drug is thus 
obtained at the penod of highest physiological activity. — 
Chem. and Drugg. 

Ether-Drinking in Ireland. 

Beobnt inquiries, says the Telegraph, show that in cer- 
tain parte of Ulster methylated ether is still largely used 
in substitution for whiskey. The practice is believed to 
have originated during the phenomenally successful tee- 
total movement inaiiguratea in the first quarter of the 
present century ly Father Mathew. Persons who had 
taken the pledge of total abstinence from whiskey discov- 
ered that without violating their consciences they could, 
by the use of ether, still indulge in the habit of intoxica- 
tion. The secret ^*aduallv leaked out, the mischievous 
custom rapidly spread, and it has now, in particular dis- 
tricts, become confirmed. A medical correspondent af- 
firms that the spirit referred to is very largely used in 
South Derry, particularly inthe localities of Draperstown, 
Tobermore, and Ma^hera. **It is brought hither," he 
writes, ** in large Winchester quarts, and is sold by gro- 
cers, etc., principally to women, who retail it through the 
country. It is called into requisition frequently at balls, 
lodge meetings, etc., when the public houses are closed or 
the drink runs short. The intoxicating effects come on 
speedily, and pass away with equal rapidity, so that one 
can get drunk and sober several times in tiie course of an 
afternoon and evening. This is one of its charms, another 
being its cheapness. I have heard of cases of over-doses 
of it, and I find that when taken along with, or shortly 
after, whiskey, the consumer becomes very outrageous— 
far worse than when whiskey alone is used. It is very hard 
to'get any definite information as to the quantity brought 
to the locality, but it is very considerable. The atmosphere 
of Maehera, Draperstown, etc., on a fair day is poUuted 
with the smell oi it, so that you can scarcely escape it 
anywhere. About 2 drachms is the usual draught, but 
those who are accustomed to it can readily swallow an 
ounce at a time. It is tfie methylated ether that is inva- 
riably used." 

These statements are fully borne out by inquiries in the 
Draperstown and Bellaghy districts. Another correspon- 
dent observes that ** the ether is still largely used. I saw 
100 gallons at one time in the stores of one dealer some 
twelve months before he died. I have seen gastritis of a 
subacute kind produced by its use. Last January a man 
on his way home died from the effects of it, and some time 
since several deaths from the direct effects of ether-drink- 
ing were recorded— some of them from spasm of the glot- 
tis." 

In a further communication it is stated : 

** In a district of South Derry included by a line drawn 
from Ballyronan through the villages of Castledawson, 
Knockloughrin, Gulladarff, and Claudy to Portglenone, 
and bounded on the other side by Lough Neagh, Lough 
Beg, and the Bann, ether-drinking is prevalent to some 
extent. It is not used, however, at all so extensively as in 
the districts having as their centre Maghera and Drapers- 
town. It is sold in the village of Bellaghy by grocers. 
The draught— viz., the amount taken at onetime— is 2 
drachms usually, but much more can be taken as a 
draught by an experienced hand. I am informed that 
the singular thing about the ether intoxication is the 
rapidity with which it comes and passes off. A man may, 
in fact, be drunk all night, and yet have lucid intervals. 
A young boy of 14 once assured me that he could easily 
take a noggin, viz., 5 ounces, during a night ; but then 
he belonged to a family all celebrated for tneir convivial 
powers. I have often noticed on Cookstown market days 
the odor of etber, and I have no^oubt it is largely sold in 
that part of County Tyrone. Methylated ether is only Is, 
2d. per pound, while pure ether is 5/i. 4d. per pound, whole- 
sale price. It is the former, I believe, which is consumed." 
— J?r. and Col. Drugg. 
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Toxio Effbcts of Bxalgine. 

Mr. Edmund E. Dyer reports in the British Medical 
Journal (August 30th, page 506) a case in which the ad- 
nunistration of exalgine for the relief of muscular rheu- 
matism was followed by symptoms resembling those due 
to carbolic acid poisoning. The exalgine was ordered in 
a mixture with tincture of orange and water, in 2i-grain 
doses three times a day, the quantity being therefore 
somewhat larger than that given by Prof. Eraser, of 
Edinburgh, but less than that given by Drs. Bardet and 
Duiardin-Beaumetz. 

Six doses in all were taken. The symptoms were: 
Sleep broken by starts and waking at short intervals; 
pain in the small of the back; urine olive-green, scanty, 
of high specific gravity, ^ith large deposits of urates, 
but free from phosphates, albumin, or blood; tempera- 
ture, 98' ; pulse, 102, full and strong; thirst and hot and 
dry skin. The renal trouble disappeared upon stopping 
the exalgine and giving a diuretic and diaphoretic, and 
the cerebral symptoms passed oft.—Chem. and Drugg. 

The Toxic Principle of Insect Powder. 

The active principle of Pyrethrum flowers is, accord- 
ing to Schlagaenhauffen and Reeb, an acid ^yrethrotoxic 
acid) soluble in alcohol, amylic alcohol, ether, and chloro- 
form, which may be isolated by means of ether, after hav- 
ing been converted into an alkaline salt and decomposed 
by tartaric acid in a(]^ueous solution. 

When pyrethrotoxic acid was hypodermically injected 
into animals, it was observed that the poison produced 
its effects in two distinct stages. In the first tnere was 
an excitement more or less pronounced, proportional to 
the quantity administered; in the second there was a 
complete prostration, accompanied always by paralysis 
of the lower extremities, which might disappear after a 
time, or be the precursor of a fatalissue, the respiration 
and circulation being affected only in the latter case. 

Saponated Glycerin as an Ointment Base. 

Some time ago Dr. Von Hebra introduced a new btwis 
for skin ointments under the name of **Glycerinum Sa- 

Eonatum," about which he spoke very highly. Recently 
e has given full particulars regarding the glycerin in 
the Zeitach, f, Therapie, It is ma^e from cocoanut oil or 
tallow soap which has been dried at from 80" to 100* C. ; 
this is then powdered and dissolved in glycerin by the 
heat of a water bath, and filtered while hot. 

The product on cooling is a yellowish, more or less elastic 
mass, which softens at the heat of the body. Obviously, 
it dissolves in water, and that is one property which 
makes it especially useful in the preparation of ointments. 

Two strengths of the glycerin are used, one containing 
8 per cent and the other 20 per cent of soap. The former 
is used for insoluble substances, such as oxide of zinc. 

An ointment containing 5 per cent of the substance is 
very good for tender skin, and is simply rubbed on. It is 
specially serviceable as an application for chapped hands. 
For eczema an ointment composed of glycerin 78 parts, 
zinc oxide 20 parts, and starch 2 parts, is employed. 
Other preparations made with the softer glycenn are: 
(a) Sulphur, 10 percent; (6) sulphur 20 percent, and zinc 
oiddelOpercent; (c) iodoform, 6 percent; (d) chrysaro- 
bin, 10 per cent; (e) hydroxylamine hydrochloride, 1 per 
cent; (/) ichthyol, 5 percent. With the harder Glyce- 
rinum saponatum the following preparations are made, 
viz.: (g) salicylic acid, 5 per cent; (h) salicylic acid and 
resorcin, 5 per cent each ; (i) salicylic acid and creosote, 
6 per cent each; and 0) salicylic acid 3 per cent, Pix 
liquida 10 per cent. It will be observed that for insolu- 
ble bodies the glycerin containing 8 per cent of soap is 
used —After Chem, and Drugg, 



The Cultivation of Castor Oil in Senegal. 

The Moniteur Offlciel du Commerce publishes a report 
which the French Colonial OfBce has received from M. 
Carstaing on the subject of the cultivation of the castor- 
oil plant in Senegal. 

In June, 1888, M. Carstaing drew the attention of the 
governor of the French colony of Senegal to the advan- 
tages which would accrue from the cultivation of the in- 
digenous castor-oil plant, particularly the species which 
spontaneously decorticates itself in the sun, and which 
M. Carstaing had discovered. The government agreed to 
undertake experiments in this direction, and at the end 
of June, 1888^ 10,000 seeds were sown in a plantation at 
Sor, near Samt-Louis, and 6,500 were distributed to pri- 
vatejpersons to experiment upon at the public cost. 

The extreme drvness of the climate had prevented the 
success of severed other attempts of a like kind, such as 
those with earth nuts, millet, and beans. It was, fortunate- 
ly, found that the castor-oil plant was able to resist this ob- 
stacle, and in jts first season the plantation at Sor produced 
300 kilos of good seeds. In May, 1889, other plantations of 
castor oil were founded at Dakar-Bango, Louga, Kelle, 
and Thi^. By the close of December, 1889, the govern- 



ment was able to a&noiince that these new areas of culti- 
vation had proved twice as successful as any one had 
dared to hope. The plants had in six months grown, at 
Thi^ and elsewhere, to a height of from 3 to 4 meters, with 
a rich crop. 

During the rainy season of the present year a great 
number of applications have been made by planters in 
various parts of Senegal for seed of the best quality, and 
fresh plantations have been opened, with 1889 seed, in 
Bufisque, Gor^e, and other places. It has been so clearly 
shown that the soil and climate of Senegal are favorable 
to the growth of the castor-oil plant that preparations 
are being now made for a very wide cultivation of it 
throughout the colony in February, March, and April of 
next year. The principal difficulty in the way of this 
new industrial enterprise is the resistance of the natives, 
who cannot be persuaded that earth nuts and castor oil 
can be simultaneously grown in the same piece of ground. 
This is quite a mistake, however; bv planting the castor- 
oil plants of the first year sufficiently sparsely, success is 
certain. 

The principal trading houses of Bordeaux and Mar- 
seilles have promised to support the colony of Senegal in 
the cultivation of castor oil oy offering a market for the 
product. They consider that the new industry will prove 
a source of immense wealth to the colony, the present 
prices being highly remunerative. The aecident that the 
crops of earth nuts have lately been a failure makes the 
administration of Senegal only the more anxious to se- 
cure this new and valuable product. Offers have already 
reached Saint-Louislfrom two American houses, and it is 
believed that the colony will have no difficulty in selling 
all that it produces. 

The numerous uses to which castor oil is now put are 
very encouraging to the cultivation of the plant. It can 
be utilized, besides in its medicinal capacity, in dyeing, 
soap making, greasing machinery, lighting, printing, the 
manufacture of Dutch cheese, exported butter, for cement 
in Java, and for food in China; the Chinese boil castor 
oil with alum and sugar to remove the bitter taste.— JBr. 
and Col. Drugg. 



An Organic Volatile Nickel Compound. 

L. MoND and C Lanqer have found (Chem. Trade 
Joum., 1890, 412) that nickel enters intoacompoimd with 
carbon monoxide, having the composition Ni(C0)4. It 
was obtained by passing a mixture of gases (generator 
gases) containing CO over metallic nickel and cobalt, the 
authors intending to have the CO arrested b>r the metals 
and decomposed. Instead of this, a volatile compound 
containing nickel passed over, while the cobalt was found 
not to enter into combination with CO. 

The new compound, Ni(C0)4, is a colorless liquid, volatile 
at the ordinary temperature^ boiling at 43* C. (109.4* F.), 
and having the specific gravity 1.3185 at 15° C. It is solu- 
ble in alcohol, benzol, and chloroform. If the vapor is 
heated to 60* C. (140' F.), it explodes. 

No practical use has as yet been made of this compound. 
But it is to be expected that it can be utilized, chiefly for 
technical purposes. 



Oils of Mint and Origanum in Turkey. 

In a recent number of the Revue Medico- Pharmaceu- 
tique^ Mr. O. Boulonthian gives some interesting particu- 
lars of the essential oils of mint and origanum in Aiiatolia, 
in Asia Minor. Every one who has lived in Constantinople 
knows the yaghdjis, itinerant street venders of small bot- 
tles of essential oils of origanum, anise, mint, cassia, cloves, 
sandal-wood, and of a number of quack remedies for rheu- 
matism, hsemorrhoid balsam, and so forth, which they 
carry on a tin tray. These yaghdjis all hail from the vila- 
vet of Eoniah, where the distillation of mint and origanum 
has been carried on for ages in the same old-fashioned way. 
The oils are distilled over an open fire, and the stiU used 
is exactly the same model as that employed in remote 
Turkish villages for the preparation of brandy. Hie vil- 
lagers cut the plants and put them up in faggots or bun- 
dles, which they throw into the container and boil with 
water. The essential oil carried away by the vapor is 
collected by means of a feather. 

The plant from which the mint oil is distilled in this 
district is the Mentha rotundifolia. It is exceedingly 
aromatic and rich in essential oil. The latter, when 
pure, is of a greenish color and has a slight odor of cam- 
phor. 

It is always slightly cloudy, and possesses a faint by- 
flavor, owing to the rough manner in which the distilla- 
tion is carried out. Of the two oils about 600 or 700 okes 
(an oke equals about 2i pounds) are distilled every year— 
so the yaghdjis aver. The oils are very rarely had in a 
pure state, but it is thought that if the cultivation were 
carried on with modern stills and in a more business-like 
way, the oil of mint might have a good commercial future. 
At present a large quantity is exported from Constanti- 
nople to Egypt, but the bulk of it is retailed in the man- 
ner described, by the yaghdjis, who carry it all through 
European Turkey and Asia Minor.— -C^iem. and Drugg. 
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A Soaroe ot J^rror in Sulphurid Aoid Estimation. 

Prof. E. yon Meyer points out that sulphur is liable 
to be introduced even into plain water which is being 
evaporated over a gas flame in a porcelain capsule, the 
sulphur being recognized by a distinct reaction of sul- 
phuric acid. The accession of sulphur from a gas flame 
to the contents of crucibles in which fusions are con- 
ducted has long been known, and is guarded against by 
every skilled analyst ; but that sulphuric acid can be pro- 
duced in a simple liquid like water during the process of 
OYaporation is new. One of Prof. Meyer's assistants 
evaporated 2 liters of pure water, in a porcelain capsule 
standing upon a high water bath OYer a gas flame, to 
60 C.c, which required six hours. The water was then 
found to yield 0.0426 Gm. of barium sulphate, cor- 
responding to 0.00731 Gm. of S0« per liter. 

Another assistant cYaporated 1 liter of water in a plati- 
num capsule over a small Bunsen flame, the quantity 
of water in the capsule being maintained at between 40 
and 50 C.c. During twelYO hours there were produced 
0.0106 Gm. of SOs.— Jbum. prakt Chem., 1890, 2*70. 

Chloroform Water as a PreserYatlYe. 

Jos. F. Burnett says: 

For the keepinf? of various chemicals in solution, so as 
to be convenient in rapid dispensing, nothing that I have 
tried is so effective and at the same time so free from ob- 
jection. It is, of course, not needed for the solutions of 
inorganic substances, such as potassium bicarbonate, 
magnesium sulphate, potassium bromide, etc., which are 
kept in most dispensing establishments. The advantage 
is evident in the case of solutions of organic chemicals, 
which are prone to decompose, ferment, etc., through 
the presence of fungoid organisms. The following is a 
list of these, which I keep regularly made, in each instance 
solution being effected by dissolving the substances in B. P. 
chloroform water, and adjusting to strength by a flnal 
addition of more chloroform water: 

Citric Acid ..1 in 2 

Potaseium Acetate 1 in 2 

Potassium Citrate 1 in 2 

• Ferri et Am. Cit 1 in 2 

Sod. Salicylat 1 in 2 

Am. Chloridi 1 in 4 

Am. Broraid 1 in 4 

Quinine Sulphate* 1 in 10 

Never in any of the above do I find any trace of fungoid 
growth, even though occasionally I have had a solution 
by me, in the varying temperature of summer and winter, 
for months. In speaking of solutions I will refer to two 
mixtures which are of equal convenience, viz., powdered 
rhubard and aromatic powder of chalk, both of which I 
keep ready rubbed down with chloroform water (1 in 8), 
so that the time and trouble required in dispensing these 
in mixtures may not have to be expended a dozen times 
an hour. Mucilage of acacia made with aq. chlor. keeps in- 
definitely. Hitherto there can be no drawback to the use 
of chloroform water as a preservative, for the addition of 
1 or 2 drachms, or even an ounce or two, to a mix- 
ture, cannot have any injurious effect on the patient. All 
the medical men for whom I dispense are aware of my 
practice, and none of them have any objection whatever. 

The second class of substances I preserve with chloro- 
form is infusions, either B. P. strength or concentrated 1 
to 3. Those with which I have experience are quassia, 
both single and concentrated; gentian (strength as B. P., 
but without orange and lemon), single and concentrated ; 
senega, single and concentrated; cascarilla, single and 
concentrated; and calumba, buchu, and orange in the 
concentrated strength only. I find the preservative ac- 
tion of chloroform is perfect in all these when concentrat- 
ed, the chloroform bemg added to the strained infusion in 
the proportion of 1 drachm (fluid) to each 40 fluidounces, 
and dissolved by a^tation. The aroma of these prepara- 
tions when diluted is much more like the fresh infusion 
than any concentrated 1 to 7 preparations of wholesale 
house manufacture I have used, and in no case does the 
chloroform cause any deposit— an advantage over alcohol 
when the infusion contains mucilaginous matter. Some 
practitioners object to the use of concentrated infusions 
preserved with alcohol on this very account. With the 
infusions made single strength (i.e., B. P.), chloroform in a 
less proportion than a half drachm to 40 ounces will not 
keep them at all, except in the case, perhaps, of cascarilla, 
and if they are required to be kept more than a week they 
require rather more than that, unless alcohol be added as 
well. For instance, half an ounce of chloroform (dis- 
solved by agitation) will not keep 2 gallons inf. seneg. 
good for seven days, but the same quantity with 2 ounces 
tr. seneg. will keep the same infusion a fortnight at least. 
From these experiences I infer that when chloroform is 
employed as a preservative the liquid must be nearly sat- 
urated with it, otherwise it will not preserve it for any 
great length of time. In the case of single strength infu- 
sions this is a disadvantage, as it will be seen at once that 
a dose of 1 or2oimces (if saturated with CHCls) contains 
from 2 to 5 minims of chloroform, which, of course, is in- 

• By aid of q. 8. HaSO, dil. 



admissible, as it becomes a medicinal if not an injurious 
dose. 

In some instances (I have not tried it in all) the chloro- 
form may remain undissolved at the bottom of the bottle, 
when it exerts its preservative influence (as, e.g,^ in the 
case of solutions of pot. cit. and pot. acet.), but care must 
be taken not to pour it out when the bottom of the bottle 
is reached or neared. 



Mr. BDlrold Wyatt, Jr., a hospital dispenser, says: 
Among the solutions in whicn chloroform waiter was 
used were those of quinine and of morphine; they re- 
mained quite clear and free from fungoid growth for a 
length of time equal to that during which 26 per cent of 
proof spirit would have kept them good. A mixture of 
ergot and strychnine used irf the hospital kept very badly 
in the concentrated form, becoming fetid and covered 
with mould in four days ; when made with chloroform 
water no change whatever occurred. Alkaloidal salts 
had also been very well kept in chloroform water, such as 
strychnine, morphine, cocaine, with no single failure. 
When 1 part of cnlorof orm water was added to 6 of fruit 

i'uices the aroma was rather improved. In this way he 
:ept raspberry, lemon, and blackberry. In allusion to 
the use of glycerin as an alternative to chloroform water, 
as recommended in the *' Year Book " for 1888, the author 
said he had kept essence of rennet clear and free from the 
slightest unpleasant odor for a long time. Lastly, chlo- 
roform has proved an efficient and unexceptionable pre- 
servative in a preparation of opium used as an external 
application in which spirit was not desired. 

A Note on Eucalyptus Oil. 

The following is contributed by Mr. P. W. Squire to 
the Chemist and Druggist: 

Having lately had occasion to examine a number of 
samples of Eucalyptus oil, ordered and invoiced as Amyg- 
dalina, and the variations being more marked than in 
probably any other essential oil used in pharmacy, the 
results seem to be of sufficient interest to be placed on 
record. 

The tests applied were: (1) specific gravity; (2) rota- 
tion as shown by a Zeiss polarimeter ; (3) '* phellandren " 
test, the presence of which is understood to distinguish 
the AmygdcUina oil from that obtained from E. globulus. 

[Phellandren Test: Dissolve a few cubic centimeters 
of the oil in twice its Volume of glacial acetic acid, and add 
a saturated solution of sodium nitrite. The oil separates, 
generally assuming a green color, and in the case of an 
Amvgdalina oil quickly sets to a semi-solid mass of phel- 
landren nitrite, which afterwards becomes brown. The 
Globulus oil shows no solidification, and the green color 
is more permanent.] 





Sp. Gr. 


Rotation. 


''PhellAndren.'' 


A 

B 


0.912 
0.909 
0.874 
0.889 
0.897 
0.898 
0.817 
0.874 
0.909 


4- 12- 
+ 12' 

- 88* 

- 24' 

- 80* 

- 8' 
-130* 

-iir 

- 5* 


None. 
(1 


c 


Strong reaction. 


D 


E 

F 

o 


«< << 

Very strong reaction. 
i< « «< 

None. 


H 

I 



Subjoined are also the figures for some oils invoiced as 
Olobulus : 





Sp.Gr. 


Rotation. 


"Phellandren.'' 


Calif ornian. . .. 

Schimmel 

Merck 


0.909 
0.915 
0.904 
0.921 


-hl7 
4- 7 
+ 11 
4- 4 


None. 
(( 

<< 


Q^he 


(< 







The following general inferences may be drawn: 

A and B are obviously Olobulus and show that two of 
the largest London wholesale houses [and this seems to 
be the case also with some wholesale houses in this coun- 
try.— Ed. Am. Drugg.], ignorantly or intentionally, are 
supplying this for Amygdalina. 

C, 6, E, cmd F are normal Amygdalina oils. 

G and H are a variety of Amygdalina oil of which we 
have as yet seen no description. It is characterized by 
an abnormally high rotation, so high that the Zeiss in- 
strument was incapable of measuring the angle till the 
oil was diluted with absolute alcohol. The phellandren 
reaction was also very strongly marked. One of the oils 
(G) was very dark yellow, and the other (H) auite color- 
less, but their other characters are so much alike that it 
is probable H is G redistiUed. 

I is an oil intermediate between the Amygdalina and 
Olobulus, and is probably distiUed from mixed leaves. 
It was obtained directly from the firm who were the first 
to point out the radical differences between the two va- 
rieties. 
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Detection of Lead in Water. 

Haryey points out that even slight traces of lead may 
readily he aetected in water hy the chromate test. 

To about U liters (3 pints) of water about 2 grains of 
pure, cr2/sfa//i2^ chromate of potassium (no* bichromate) 
are added, solution promoted oy agitation, and the solu- 
tion set alongside another glass containing the same 
water without addition. The water should not be acid, 
nor should it haYe been concentrated. The chromate 
must be added in crystals, not in powder. Water con- 
tainmg as little as ^ grain of lead in the gallon becomes 
turbid in about fifteen minutes. After twelve hours the 
precipitate has become completely deposited, so that the 
liauid may be poured off. 

No other metal likely to occur in water yields a similar 
reaction. For practical purposes the above test is amply 
sufficient. One-fifteenth of a grain of lead in 1 gallon of 
water corresponds to 1 part of lead in 3,500,000 parts.— 
After The Analyst, 1890, 68. 



The OultiYation of Opiimi in Mexico. 

The question of the desirability of cultivating the 
poppy in Mexico is being agitated. It is believed that a 
quality equal to the best produced in the various sections 
of Asia, where it is grown with most success, could be 
obtained. Sinaloa and Sonora are never troubled by the 
frosts which blight the crops of the plant in Persia and 
Western Asia. Further, the rich alluvial soils in the val- 
leys of the Sonora, Oposura, Yaqui, Mayo, Rio Fuerte, 
and Rio de Culiacan will, without any question, result in 
opium of the finest kind being produced, such as never 
could be attained in the low damp soils of Bengal and 
Southern China. 

The argument that cultivation of the poppy will bring 
along with it the curse of opium smoking has been satis- 
factorily met by the fact that the.vice is almost altogether 
unknown in Bengal, Asia Minor, and Persia, where opium 
has been largely produced. Even suppose such were not 
the case, modern science cannot do without the drugs 
that come from the poppy. The improper use of a thing 
cannot, or at least ougnl not to, be the excuse of an em- 
bargo being placed upon its existence, when it can be 
shown the blessings that arise from it are so potent and 
numerous that it' would be a crime to forbid its proper 
use. Medical practice shows laudanum and the other 
forms known to the Pharmacopoeia to be imperative ne- 
cessities. No squeamish arguments ought, therefore, to 
be allowed to maintain when the absence of opium from 
the physician's cabinet would be equivalent to the actual 
murder of a patient imder many conditions that arise in 
the experiences of the disciples of Galen. 

Great Britain now has a monopoly of the drug. She 
would no longer have it if Mexico, by the aid of Ameri- 
can capital, were to enter into competition with her. 
Statistics show that the Indian government made a clear 
profit on the exportation of opium to the amount of about 
$46,000,000 in .1872, almost the same sum that it realized 
in 1885. In order to hold on to this monopoly in India, 
where the sovemment does not absolutely control, it 
puts on a duty of $400 to $450 a case, equal to about 
four Mexican dollars a poimd. Mexico could almost 
at once obtain the entire Chinese trade and driYe this 
British governmental trust out of the market. China 
alone cannot grow sufficient opium for her own use. 
Now she has to|depend on England, and frequently for an 
inferior quality of the drug at the high prices charged 
for the best. As already stated, neither China nor ^n- 
g:al approaches Mexico in the matter of desirable condi- 
tions for the production of opium. 

The cultivation of the poppy is one of the simplest im- 
aginable. In Mexico, even the very slight precautions 
deemed necessary to bring it to a condition suitable for the 

f production of the inferior grades of opium of China and 
ndia need not be troubled about. Climate and soil com- 
bined would attend to that. The Indians of Mexico, in- 
cluding children, could be very quickly shown the simple 
methods of opium making. As soon as the poppy is 
ready, after some four months* growth, all that is want- 
ed is to carefully make an incision vnth a knife into the 
fruit transversely from the top down. This is generally 
done in the afternoon, and tne following morning the 
capsule will be covered with the juice of the plant. This 
is scraped off with a knife on to a poppy leaf, into which 
sufficient is gathered to make a small cake or ball. It is 
then wrapped up in a few leaves and left to dry. The 
same plant can be visited several times as its head ri- 
pens. The opium when dried up, and each pellet usually 
weighs between 1 and 2 pounds, is ready for sale. 

In the matter of quality Mexico can have but one ri- 
val, and that is Egypt; but as that country only culti- 
vates 4,500 hectares as against 2,250,000 in the Benares 
district of India alone, it would be hardly worth consid- 
ering. If Mexico, as seems highly likely, at once enters 
into the production of opium, she would wonderfully in- 
crease her export trade and force English competition 
to the wall. 

The Mexican Financial Review, which is greatlv inte- 
rested in the exploitation of the matter, says: *'Tne In- 



dian government pays the producer $250 per case of 
opium, which sells for $700 to the Chinese merchants. 
This sum of $250 suffices to pay the cost of production 
and the profits of the grower. These figures may fairly 
be accepted as representing the probable return for a case 
of opium produced in Mexico; for. although labor is a 
trifie dearer here than in India, the soil would be virgin 
as far as the poppy is concerned, and would yield a rich- 
er harvest. The net profit on such a business to be di- 
vided between the Mexican producer and the Mexican 
government would thus be the difference between $250 
and $700 per case, at which last it could be sold in China." 
—Export and Finance, 



Note on the Comparative Medicinal Values of the 
Official Buchus. 

Mr. C. J. S. Thompson had his attention directed by a 
medical friend to the fact that the inhision of buchu 
leaves when prepared from the serratifolia variety dif- 
fered slightly in color and taste from that made with 
either of the other official species. The medical gentle- 
man also noted that in the case of a patient who had been 
in the babit of taking an infusion in which the crenulata 
or betulina varieties had been used, on an infusion pre- 
pared from the serratifolia leaves being substituted, the 
difference in the medicinal action was very marked. The 
characteristic features of the three official species of 
buchu leaves are well known. According to several in- 
vestigations the therapeutic properties of the leaves are 
due to the presence of a volatile oil, having a peppermint- 
like odor, and of a bitter resin. The oil, whicn deviates 
the ray of polarized li^ht considerably to the left, on ex- 
posure to cold furnishes Barosma camphor, forming 
needle-shaped crystals, having almost the exact odor of 
peppermint. On submitting the several varieties of bu- 
chu leaves to microscopical examination, it was noticed 
that the circular cells containing the oil on the imderpart 
of the leaf were closer together and much larger in the 
crenulata and betulina than in those of the serratifolia, 
the oil glands of the latter being both smaller and fewer 
in number. Assuming the therapeutic activity mainly to 
depend on the quantity of the volatile oil and resinous 
matter the leaves contam, a number of samples from each 
of the official sources were procured, with the object of 
estimating the average proportion of these principles 
present in each variety. 

Seveial samples of the leaves of Barosma betulina hav- 
ing been treated with ether were found to yield on an 
average 4.25 per cent of resinous matter, of a dark, olive- 
green color, aromatic but bitter to the taste, and having 
the characteristic odor of buchu. It was found to be but 
slightly soluble in hot water, more so in alcohol, and 
easily soluble in chloroform. The same samples on distil- 
lation yielded on an average 1.45 per cent of volatile oil, 
which developed after a time the strong peppermint-like 
odor. From samples of the Barosma crenulata, sub- 
mitted to similar treatment, an average of 3.75 per cent of 
resinous matter of same color and taste was obtained, and 
1.6 per cent of the volatile oil. The samples of serratifo- 
lia, treats in like manner, ^ve an average of 3.45 per 
cent of resin, but of a bluish-green color and slightly 
different taste to the others. Bfirely 1 per cent of volatile 
oil was obtained. 

On incineration the leaves of the betulina gave an 
average of 4.5 per cent of ash, those of the crenulata 4.6 
per cent, and the serratifolia yielded 5.3 per cent. It; has 
Seen suggested that the medicinal action in some in- 
stances is ereatly assisted by the presence of the muci- 
lage which buchu leaves contain in a considerable quan- 
tity, and that probably acts by allaying the irritation of 
the mucous membrane and assisting the volatile oil in 
chronic inflammation and other diseases of the genito- 
urinary organs. This suggestion would seem to be borne 
out by the fact that the fresh infusion of the leaves is pre- 
ferred, and regarded as more effective than the tincture in 
the treatment of such cases. The leaves of the serrati- 
folia species contain less mucilage than either of the other 
varieties. 

The result of this somewhat rough investigation would 
seem to indicate that the leaves oi Barosma serratifolia 
are probably inferior as regards their medicincd value to 
those of the Barosma crenulata or the betulina, and 
pharmacists would do well to employ the latter varieties 
only in making the official preparations. ^Br. and Col, 
Drugg, 

9 

Effect of Temperature on NcFsler's Test.— A. Hazen 
and H. W. Clark (Amer, Chem, Joum./12, 425) find that 
the low results obtained by them and by Smart were due, 
not to imperfect condensation of the ammonia, but to the 
low temperature of the distillates, which had been con- 
densed in a block-tin condenser. It is found that the 
color produced in the Nessler test varies with the tempe- 
rature, and is deeper according as the solution is warmer; 
it is thus necessary to bring the distillate and the stan- 
dard ammonia solution to the same temperature before 
comparing the tints which they give with the Nesslet 
solution. 
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The Quantitative Determination of Arsenic by will eventually be driven by the flame into the point of 

xne ^^^'*"* jj^j^gi^,a Apparatus. the larger tube. The small tube can then be removed 

u ^ 4-v« 4- '<- empty and weighed. 

Dr. Ed. Polenskb some time ago showed tnat ic was ^^ analytical data accompanying the original are very 

possible to make a quantitative determmation of arsenic satisfactory.— After Berichte, 

by means of Marsh's method; but, according to hun, a 

very large amount of zinc and a J©ry long time are re- ^ j^^^ Method of Testing Honey. 

Tv'^ttSi^he'sfme'lSbp: and K^uid't&'y Dn0^^n H.ZNU. has communicated anew methodfor 

flifu^W V altmne tb^ conditions, a much larger quantity ascertaimng the punty of bonev 

nf Saenic i^v le UoUted and determined in a compara- It is only about five years back that every expert would 

of apeJ"^ may oe isoiaiea »uu u w *■ ^^^^ condemned as adulterated any honey which was 

It lafheretXe been generally held that arseniuretted found to turn the ray of polarized light to the right in- 

KX^ounl ?£tnoes""HeSc^wa2?Ltrc'JJ^: '"f^^ttSl^^r. Haenle succeeded in finding, while 

Sr^oSJo^r^'o^l^mustbeinterposediathecur- {rav^^n^. -me^-^^^^^^ 

""Tn fJ^r to obtain exact results, the directions below the fact that the bees fed upon coniferous products, while 

.^lLm,«tl^«^mDXiMlT followed. thosc feeding upou flowers produced Isevogyre honey. 

^The ^nmr^tS^^Sd is an Erlenmeyer flask of the WhUe the polariscope had. before, this discovery,, been 

«.^i^WIhmrt 400 Cc into which 160 «m. of arsenic- generally used as a certain cntenon to distinguish be- 

^•^•nc 4 ™ule8 M:e"intTOduced. The flask is closed tween genuine and adulterated honey, this instrument 

^thTdo^lf^rfOT^t^ rSr stopper, carrying a fun- could no longer be employed for the purpose, without 

^f^tfli KO lU fonrreaching to the Lttom of the flask, some restriction. The author has now aacertomed that 

»nd afe; 2 ew ddfvery tubf connected with a 60-C.c. if the honey be dialyzed before the polam»tion test is 

t^hl^ttle I,nt5ning solution of acetate of lead, for the appUed, the result is a certain indication of the character 

rTtv^riiaAnfftrreatineanvhydrosulphuric acid which may of the honey. , ^ -j. m. 

S^l^e^ted^h^ wMh battle is ^nnected with a large Honey consists of grape sugar and fruit sugar The 

^IT^i^-kmall drying tubes containing at least 100 crystallizable part of Honey is the grape sugar, while the 

am Tfflf Siloride oflalcium. The last of these dry- other constitutes the uncrystal izable part. [Fruit sugar, 

S^tubeTi^onSted with a piece of so-called combus- or levulose. is also crystallizable, but with somedifflciJty. 

«£ t,,Wn^ Sit l«5 Cm louK. This long tube rests in -Ed. Am. Drtjoq.] , . ^ , ^^. 

^nSmhSn Sace of «» Cm in length f nd having 24 From the author's account of experiments we select the 

Wi^S^n suchTm^ner that it projects about 26 5m. following, which show how the method is applied and how 

nv«r «S;7aSe o^^ride of the chloride of calcium the results are interpreted. [It remains to be seen how- 

hThL Rni ab^t eo^Cm on the other side. Its inner di- ever, whether the finally remaining feeble polarisation to 

iwir rfioSld be 10 to 12 Mm. The portions projecting the i^ght is a constant and invariable property of a.honey 

w^H Tli^ftirn^ce are drawi out so m to b? only of 5 adulterated with glucose, or whether protracted dialyza- 

Mrcllitee Thrful-^hesrendof tWs tube is connected tion could not extract the glucose entirely.-Eo. Am. 

with a flaskcontaining solution of nitrate of silver Drugo.] 

Over the funnel tube Pa^smg through the stopper or kxpebimbnts with honey oollbotkd fbom flowers. 

thA ir.r1enmever flask are arranged two burettes, one oi ». ii..«j-j»i"»ui.i 

which teflU^vrith pure diluted iulphuric acid (1 volume i. a pure Alsatian honey was dissoW in twice ite 

^^Vof STOC ^v IJWO, and 3 volumes of water). The weight of water. The solution polarized 28° to the left 

ot^ bure«e co^ains the arsenical liquid, which should (_ h'). It was then subjected to dialysis during sixteen 

Sot wnteta more, or correspond to more, than O.llO Gm. hours, after which the residue remaining m the dialyzer 

nf Aminniou8acid'in26C.c. , was optically inactive (0°). .. ^. . ,,. , , 

A^ the aSatus has been put togetherand tested as [The author does not describe the form of di^y^r he 

t^ tiehtne^s tte KerTeration of hydrogen gas is started uged. We shall have occasion to try the method and 

b^ alfoS ab^ut 30 C.c. of the diluted sulphuric acid shall use a dialyzer made of artificial parchment of con- 

t/ flowTnt? the flask. When all air has been expelled, siderable width, so that only a shallow column of liquid 

flJl th^ STrnere of the furnace are lit and the combus- shall be dialyzed at a time.-Eo. Am. DRUOa.] , . . _ 

tion tabi^ halted as far as it lies in the furnace. If 2. Thirty Gm. of a pure honey were dissolved in 1«> 

^Ar hftlf^n^our no rign of an arsenical mirror is Qm. of water, the solution decolorized and then dialyzed. 

^•flfbie in the contracted portion of the tube at the fur- After eighteen hours the residue was mactive. . 

ther end of the fura^e, the materials and apparatus 3. Fif^y Gm. of a similar honey were dissolved in 260 

mftvbfreM^rded as being uncontamlnated with arsenic Gm. of water. The solution polarized at --11.. After 

T[p^3S)arate burners are now placed under the sixteen hours' dialysis the res due was optically inactive. 

niiwM^ e^d Xcm ) of the combustion tube, at inter- on further evaporating the latter and again dialyzing, 

VaJs of 18 Cm so as to render the tubing red hot— care jtg inactivity remained unaltered. 

c'^^JttJTsSS to U^S'le^"^^^^^^^ n. EXPERIMENTS Wl^ O..OOS. SYRHP 

more ranidlv than 0.5 Cc. fper minute, particular care 4 ^ lO-per-cent solution of glucose syrup which polar- 

h^ne taken that the current of hydrogen gas remains ^^^ iqO' to the right (+ lOO") was decolorized and then 

active and regular. The proper rate is such that the bub- dialyzed. After sixteen hours it still polarized + 6 . 

blea of e^ passing through the lead solution can lust be The residue was then concentrated, and in proportion as 

counted This is best attained by allowing the sulphuric j^is progressed so rose the angle of polarization, 

acid to pass into the flask at the rate of about 0.76 o.c. ^^ experiments, with honey purposely adulterated. 

^^Ifter a few minutes, an arsenical mirror will make its 5 ^orty Gm. of a pure, honey, polarizing in a 1 in 2 

anoearance in the contracted part of the tube beyond the solution at - 36% wero mixed with 10 Gm. of gluco»B sy- 

fu^^ %uently there will also be a mirror formed ^up. A 10-perK5ent solution of the mixture was.subjected 

h^S the first and second separate burners, but none to dialysis, and the residue was found to remain dextro- 

^Tf be fomed beyond the third if the process is con- gy^^ at -1- 4'. ^ ■ a -^u 9/1 n^ 

r.cted as Xve directed. Nor wiU therein any change ^'g. Thiri;y Gm. of a pure honey were mixed with 20 Gm. 

JSced in the s^lv^r solution. Should there be the ^j glucose syrup, dissolved in 260 parts of water, and the 

KSS of a metallic mirror beyond the third burner, goi^tjoQ decolorized by cbarooal. It Pol?"2«d at 66 

It^onl^nt of eas must be moderated, or the whole ex- ^f^er twenty-four hours' dialysis the residue retained a 

J^riS related . ., permanent polarization of -f 14'. After concentrating 

TSld tek^one hour to pass the 26 Cc. of arsenical {"j^^g residue to half its weight its polarizing angle had in- 

Hauid into the apparatus. Tbe heat and current of gas creased to + 60°. ^ . . _, , . ._. „^ 

i?5iillirftwr continued for two hours longer, and the 7 Fifty Gm. of a pure honey were dissolved m 260 Gm. 

however are continuea 10^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ of water The solution polamed at -t- 95'. It was then 

^^nnfvineabiraef to the^fti^ted'^partof the tube be- ^J^^l and the liquid L the dialyzer examined in inter- 

forSTenter^ thrfurnace. If an arsenical mirror forms ^^j/of ^,,0 hours The fo lowing, is the rate at which 

here it "sKy driven forward by applying heat. If polarization decreased until it remained constant : 

"ThSiTh^K^i^'^eU?^^^^^^^^ ^^'!'><'r-.:-.;.::;::;:;:::.:::::.::::::::^;: 

-^^'SiSs^refJlKHhe?^^^^^ :: :: •• -----X'^ 

P^"^ A^J^fT LTaU the minor arsenical mirrors ,. » ., + 12°. 

IrivenTm^^oaslUofnrhrmain one which has .< ,1 .. •.•.•.■.•.•.•.•.•.•.•. + ir. 

r^T.W a Mack color, of a metallic lustre. Theportionof .. ^ .. +10. 

?^ t ,b« conSng the mirror is then cut out, dried, .and ..12 « + 10 • 

w^hed After disiolving off|the min:or with strongnUnc dialyzation did not change the angle (+10°^ 

Ih^ the' empty tube is washed, dried, and weighed agaan. ^3 Cmclutnona.-Anj honey which, after having 

The 'dKnce^is the quantity of "?etallic arsenic found beSSSd^not turn the ray of polarized hght to 

Sl^o^^^^^lnt^rorr^^^^^^ E^^r^tSl^^aT^aXt dt&^re^^Sj^^n^ 

tlB^^JlTnt^rtV^^^^^ S&glucose.-A^terP^r..^«.,1890,441. 
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EDITORIAL. 



NOTHING in the way of medical discovery during this 
century has equalled in importance the announce, 
ment made by Prof. Robert Koch, of Berlin, in the 
Deutsche Medtcinieche Wochenschrift of November 14th, 
of a cure for tuberculosis; and were it not that the pro- 
bity and scientific accuracy of its author are too well 
established to admit of doubt, much that is claimed for 
this new remedy would be incredible. Like most discov- 
eries of great importance, the narrative is so simple and 
direct as to win our unqualified admiration. 

A despatch from Berlin of November 20th says:—** The 
* Frank Courier' states that the lymph used hj Professor 
Koch for the cure of tuberculosis is prepared in an incu- 
bating stove within a space that is hermetically sealed 
and sterilized, and thereby rendered free from fungus. 
The interior of the air-tight space is divided by an un- 
glazed porcelain diaphragin into an upper and lower 
section. In the upper section is placed a salted meat 
broth in a gelatinous state, contamiuK colonies of the 
tubercle germ. This mciss gradually liquefies, and the 
gelatin liquid drops slowlv through the porcelain plate 
into the lower section. The liquid then contains all the 
secretory products, but is free from all living or dead 
germs or reproductive spores, and is the lymph as used." 

In other words, the lymph is an organic fiuid containing 
the ptomaines developed by the growth of the tubercle 
bacillus in the meat broth. 

Prof essor Koch says:— ** This remedjr is a brownish, 
transparent liquid, which does not require special care to 
prevent decomposition. For use this fluid must be more 
or less diluted, and the dilutions are liable to undergo 
decomposition if prepared with distilled water. A« bac- 
terial growths soon develop in them they become turbid, 
and are then unfit for use. To prevent this, the diluted 
liquid must be sterilized by heat and preserved under a 
cotton- wool stopper, or, more conveniently, prepared with 
a one-half per cent solution of phenol. It would seem, 
however, that the effect is weakened both by freauent 
heating and by mixture with phenol solution, and I nave 
therefore always made use of a freshly prepared solu- 
tion. Introduced into the stomach the remedy has no 
effect. In order to obtain a reliable effect it must be 
injected subcutaneously. 

^* When injected under the skin of a healthy human 
being, 0.01 C.c. produces hardly any or no reaction. 
The same is true with regard to those who suffer from 
other diseases than tuberculosis. When, however, the 
subject of the experiment suffers from tuberculosis, the 
injection of 0.01 C,q. causes severe general and local 



reaction. The general reaction consists in an attack of 
fever, which usually begins with rigors and raises the 
temperature above 39* often up to 40', and even 41 C. 
This is accompanied by pains in the limbs, coughing, 
great fatigue, and often sickness and vomiting. In sev- 
eral cases a slight icteroid discoloration was observed, and 
occasionally an eruption like measles on the chest and 
neck. The attack usually begins four to five hours after 
the injection, and lasts from twelve to fifteen hours. 
Occasionally it begins later and then runs its course with 
less intensity." 

Passing over the description of the local effects of the 
remedy, it is to be remarked that its usefulness in deter- 
mining the existence of tubercle in suspected cases is 
perhaps of quite as much importance as its curative pro- 
perties, since it is curative only during the first stage of 
the disease and before the tubercular deposits have be- 
come dead matter. , 

Already hundreds of physicians and thousands of in- 
valids have gone to Berlin, and the effect of this sudden 
influx of infected persons must become a subject which 
greatly concerns the residents in the hotels and boarding 
houses of that city, and must lead to some expedition in 
disseminating, through reliable channels, the knowledge 
requisite for the production and use of the remedy. 

Looking at the question from a purely business point of 
view, there is little immediate advantage to accrue to 
pharmacists. The production of the ptomaine-bearing 
lymph is likely to remain, for some time at least, in the 
hands of those who conduct pathological and micro- 
scopical laboratories; but the increased attention which 
will be given by physicians to bacteriological technolo- 
gy may enable pharmacists to increase their sales to 
physicians of the various substances used. 

If Prof. Koch's discovery is to be followed by successful 
research into the prevention and cure of other diseases by 
similar methods, it may be that the pharmacology of the 
future is to bear as little resemblance to that of the pre- 
sent as the latter has to that of antiquity, and that doc- 
tors as well as pharmacists will have need for greatly 
enlarging the area of their usefulness in the community 
in order to achieve an income. Doubtless, when that 
time arrives, the employment of remedies directed, as so 
many now are, to the relief of symptoms, will have greatly 
diminished, and alkaloidal and other plant derivatives 
will have given place to polysyllabic substances of purely 
chemical origin and ptomaines of intensely virulent 
character, the effects of which upon the vital fluids and 
processes will be estimated with mathematical precision. 

The question of the possibility or otherwise of assaying 
galenical preparations of the active principles of plants 
will have been settled by their practical abolition, and 
the literature of the subject be as much a curiosity as 
that relating to the discovery of the philosopher's stone. 

A CURIOUS coincidence is worthy of being mentioned in 
this connection. The telegram from Berlin of the 
20th of November, above quoted, was published in New 
York daily papers on the 2l6t. On the same day the Medi- 
cal Record of this city published a paper by Dr. E. L. Tru- 
deau, of Saranac Lake, N. T., on '* An Experimental Study 
of Preventive Inoculation in Tuberculosis," in the course 
of which the author narrates a series of experiments with 
what seems to be precisely the same fluid as that which 
Koch claims to be curative, and observed in rabbits much 
the same disturbance of the general system as that de- 
scribed by Koch when comparatively large quantities of 
the lymph are ^ used. These rabbits were subsequently 
tuberculized, and then killed, and Dr. Trudeau says: 

** The results are briefly told. All the rabbits are more 
or less tubercular. The lesions of those in whom this pre- 
ventive inoculation [referring to inoculation with ' Dead 
Surface Cultures,' * Sterilized Liquid Cultures,' and 
* Filtered Cultures'] was practised, differs from those ob- 
served in the controls but little, except that in the rab- 
bits previously itijected with the filtered cultures . . . the 
disease is sometohat more advanced J*^ 

Here we find a most honest, painstaking, and compe- 
tent observer, working in the depths of the Adirondack 
wilderness himdreds of miles from any laboratory, just 
miRging the discovery which is making Koch famous. 



WITH this issue we bring our nineteenth volume to a 
close, and with the commencement of the twentieth 
we shall inaugurate changes in the character of the jotpr- 
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nal which we believe will indrease its usefulneBS for the irritating to the stomach and sometimes produces alarm- 
majority of its readers. ^"9 symptoms. The presence of this body was first 

pointed out bv Williams. Squibb gets rid of all or most 

of it by carefully subliming the commercial acid. The 

WB would be pleased if our subscribers would make impurity is probably due to the presence of cresyl-sali- 

use of our pages for a freer interchange of views jylic acid (so called T)y Williams), that is, one or more of 

4. 1 i.- X 4.1. u • ^4,u u '^4. T* the cresotic or homosalicyhc acids which are formed from 

upon topics relatmg to the business of the pharmacist. It ^^esol contaminating the phenol from which the salicylic 

is not always, or indeed frequent, that busy men have acid is made. 

time for exhaustive compositions upon any subject, no mat- A case was recently tried at Glasgow in which the de- 
ter how familiar they may have become with its details ; f endant was charged with having s(^d salicylic acid con- 
K.,+ +1.^ ^ui^^ ^uirX. 4-r.tu^^ ««.w.*.« «.^,v.^«ri,«f f^f^ rv* taiuing 2i por ccut of crcsotic acid. One of the witnesses, 
but the things which to them appear somewhat tnte or professor Oharteris, testified that since the impurities lA 
trivial are often of great interest to their less accomplished the artificial acid had been discovered (he mentioned a 
fellows, and afford subjects for study and experiment Mr. Henderson as the discoverer) he had used only the 
which fit them for a higher class of work. Every man natural acid in his practice. He once administered one 

likes to attain to a reputation for skill and ability in his ?>^inof the contaminating cresotic acid to a rabbit weigh- 

u«.^ vu c»«wMu w c» *c7puw»wvxx tv/i .11.1X* axxxx "^^ "J iDg (;^q g^nd one-half pounds, and found that to be a fatal 

vocation, but only exceptionally do we find those who d^ge. He believes that aU symptoms of delirium and 

possess the opportunities or genius which enable them to restlessness which artificial salicylie acid often produces 

carry out a scheme of original research. There are sufB- in patients are due to the presence of the above-named 

cient opportunities, however, in pharmacy for study of impurity. Another witness pointed out that, whOe the 

i-- r J -1 i.- • 4.U I V 4. J *. 4.1. melting point of pure salicylic acid is 156.8% the British 

questions of daily practice in the laboratory and at the Phammcopoeia gave it as 156^ (This is, however, suffi- 

counter to occupy the attention of men of a lower grade ciently exact, though it would be better to say ** between 

of talent, and a suggestive query or a narrative of some 156* and 156^") 

difficulty met with in the course of every-day experience ^^ 2,496. -Artificial Mineral Waters (F. G.). 

wiU often prove of more immediate and practical value when the genuine water cannot be had, and even the 

than the longer dissertation upon a more abstruse subject. artificial carbonated water is out of reach, a close approxi- 

Finally, we wish to urge upon those who are not in- mation to the original may be reached by preparing a 

clined to writing that they may greatly over-estimate its saline mixture as closely approaching the constituents of 

^{in/«.iifi^ «r./« i5«;i 4-^ ^J!^^^LZ. i*-^ /«^^^«. ;« ;r.«^««;«« ^^^ mineral water, and dissolving a given quantity of this 

difficulties, and fiul to appreciate its effect m mcreasing .^ ^^^^ j^ ^^^^^^ ^1 ^^ i^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ preferable 

theirfacultiesof observation and their knowledge of phar- to use carbonic water for solution, though the original 

macy. Everj^ man has had to make a beginning in lite- mineral water may not contain any gas at all. 

rary composition, and he who commences soon and writes -Ajb our correspondent asks for formulas for preparing 

most will, other things being equal, get the most good ??5^^^^y'' "^^ ^""^^ *^^ foUowing after iJieterich's 

from the practice and do the most good for others. 1, jsms Kraenchen. 

Sodium Chloride 140 grains. 

'•' '* Bicarbonate 840 ** 

Potossium Sulphate 6 ** 

QUERIES & ANSWERS. Calcium sulphate precip. 45 •; 

^ Magnesium Sulphate, dried 82 *' 

Queries for which anewers are desired, must be received ^^^ intimatel7. This quantity is sufficient to make 

by the 5th of the mouthy and must in every case be IQ quarts of artificial /;Kraenchen" water. Of course, 

in administering or taking the salt it is not necessary to 

accompanied by the name and address of the writer^ for observe the exact rate of dilution corresponding to the 

ike information of tKe editor, l>ut not for publication. '^^l^^.M^^'^i'^^Z'e'l'A^ie^t c^aT IJS 

■ about 15 grains) is put into an 8-oz. tumbler, some car- 
bonic water added, and, after the salt has been dissolved 

No. 2,491.— Tablet Machine (D. P. H., Washington, by stirring, the tumbler is filled up with carbonic water, 

D. C). and the contents drank. 

Kicnter's tablet machine, mentioned on page 204 of our These instructions apply also to the following: 
November number, can probably be obtained through 

Eimer & Amend, of Third Ave., cor. 18th St., in this city, 2. FriedrichshaJl (Bitter- Water). 

who will import it if they have not got it already. « . , a i u i. <« . 

*^ '^ ^ J Potassium Sulphate 15 grains. 

No. 2,492.-I.y80l (J. F.). ^''°' ChlSrW^' "^""^ 1?I2 ^^ 

Thisis the name of a preparation furnished by Schnelke „ Bicwbonate 154 '< 

& Mayr, of Hamburg, which is reported to be a solution •* Bromide 20 •* 

of tar oils in soap. According to M. Schottelius, it is an Calcium Sulphate." 'precip. .' .* ! ! .' .' .' * .' .' .* ! .' .' ." ! .' 256 *' 

efficient disinfectant. It appears in form of a brown. Magnesium Sulphate, dried , 2000 " 

syrupy, transparent liquid, which can be diluted with 

water without becoming turbid. It turns red litmus paper Mix thoroughly. Will make 10 quarts of artificial bit- 
blue, but does not contain any free alkali. The specific ter-water. For one tumbler, about 120 grains, 
gravity is .about 1.085 to 1.055. The same firm are also 
preparing a **Lysolum purum," which has the specific 3- Carlsbad. 

gravity 1.042 at 19^ C, hasa lighter color, and is trans- Potassium Sulphate 24grains. 

parent in thin layers. Sodium Chloride 150 " 

Wehavenot seen either preparation so far, but have *• Bicarbonate 425 •* 

taken the above data from several exchanges. ** Sulphate, dried 280 *'* 

Calcium Sulphate, precip. 75 ** 

No. 2,493.— Liquid Glycerin Soap (O. W. T.). Magnesium Sulphate, dried 82 ** 

A new formula for this has recently been given by the 

Chemiker Zeitung : Mix thoroughly. To make 10 quarts. For one tumbler, 

Mix 500 parts of olein, 100 parts of 91-per-cent alcohol, about 24 grains, 

and 280 parts of solution of potassaof ^ percent in a ^ ,, ,t*.^^ w, ^ x 

flask, shake well, and heat on a water bath, frequently 4. PuUna (Bitter- Water). 

shaking. Now add a solution of 60 parts of potassium car- g^.^^ Sulphate, dried 1760 grains. 

bonate m 100 parts of water, and heat imtil the resultmg Potassium Sulphate 90 •« 

Boap dissolves to a clear liquid in hot water. Dissolve Sodium Chloride ..l'.'.".'.'".*V.V.V.V.V.'.V.'.' 880 " 

the soap, with the aid of heat, in 1,570 parts of glycerin, «« Bicarbonate '. .'. 260 *' 

set it aside a few days in a cool place, and filter. The Biagneslum Sulphate, dried . . . . , 2900 " 

filtrate may be perfumed if it is so desired. Calcium Sulphate, precip 90 '' 

« 

No. 2,494.— Aaeptin and Aseptol (Newark). Mix thoroughly. To make 10 quarts. For one tumbler, 

This name has been given to an antiseptic liquid (Wi- about 140 grains, 

borgh's) composed of 1 part.of alum, 2 parts of boric acid, ^ ^. ^ .^ j ^ n x 

and 18 parts ofwater. 5. Vichy (Grande OrtUe). 

Itmustnot be confound^ with aseptol, which is a 10- Potassium Sulphate 80grahi8. 

per-cent aqueous solution of orthophenylsulphurous acid. Sodium Chloride 84 ** 

and is also used €is an antiseptic. .i Bicarbomite. ...... !!!.!...!!.... 980 " 

,. ,. . .^ ^ ^ .«r ,rv Magnesium Sulphate, dried 10 •• 

No. 2,495.— Impure Salicylic Add (Dr. C. W. M.). OaSoium Sulphate, precip 64 *' 

Attention has been repeatedly drawn to the fact that the ,« , t^ x i_i 

artificial synthetic acid, as it is put on the market, often Mix intimately. To make 10 quarts. For one tumbler, 

contains more or less of an impurity, which renders it about 28 grains. 
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Absinthe, test of tincture, 
14 
Absorption tube, Stolba's 

self-supporting,* 176 
Acetic anhydride as reagent 

for resin, 36 
Acetone as source of iodo- 
form, 173 
determination of, 17 
quantitative test, 153 
value as a solvent, 21 
Acetyl-ethylene-pheny Ih y - 
drazin as an antiseptic, 48 
Acid, acetic, tests for, 21 
arsenious, solution of, 

02 
arsenious, strength of 

solution, 2 
butyric, 144 
camphoric, 106 
carbolic, cause of red- 
dening, 70 
carbolic, distinction of, 

resorcin from, 10 
carbolic, excipient for, 

29 
carbolic, German re- 
quirement for, 222 
carbolic, in disinfec- 
tants, 168 
carbolic, synthetic, 114 
chromic, as alkaloidal re- 
agent, 174 
chromic, titrating alco- 
hol with, 71 
citric, in pLEtnts, determi- 
nation of, 76 
cresotic, as impurity of 
artificial salicylic acid, 
164 
druminic, 55 
embelic, 55 

ethylene-phenyl h y d ra- 
zin-succinic, 48 

fymnemic, 55 
ydroboro-fluoric as an- 
tiferment, 45 

hydrochloric, detection 
of free chlorine, 95 

hydrochloric, in gastric 
juice, estimation, 35 

hydrocyanic, action on 
calomel, 76 

hydrocyanic and mor- 
phine salts, 93 

hydrosilico-fluoric as an- 
tiferment, 45 

hydrosulphuric, abso - 
lutely ^ure, 44 

hydroxy-isophthalic. as 
impurity of artificial 
sahcylic acid, 164 

hypoiodous, salts of, 131 

hypophosphorous, 49 

morrnuic, J44 

nitrous, test for minute 
quantities, 35 

orthophenolsulph o n i c , 
106 

parahydroxj - benzoic, 
as impuntj in artifi- 
cial salicylic acid, 164 

phosphoric, concentra- 
tion of, 88 

salicylic, action of arti- 
ficial, 164 

salicylic, artificial, 35 

salicylic, pure, 140 

salicylic, purification of 
artificial, 164 

salicylsulphonic, 19 



Acid, sulphuric, error in esti- 
mation, 228 
sulphuric, manufacture 

of anhydrous, 151 
sulphiuic, new sp. gr. 

table, 139 
sulphuric, test for ni- 
trous compounds, 44 
trichloracetic, as reagent 

for albumin, 35 
tannic, excipient for, 29 
uric, estimation of, 35 
vidpic, 55 
Acids, alpha-naphthol-b e n - 
zein as indicator, 135 
fatty, improvement in 

manufacture, 53 
test paper for, 221 
unsuspected impurities 
of, 68 
Aconite, assay, 14 
menstruum for, 103 
root, menstruum for, 103 
Acreolin, 93 
Adonis vernalis, 225 

growth and gathering, 9 
Adulterations in the Phar- 
macopoeia, 1 
Agrumi industry in Sicily, 

23 
Air bath, Grimshaw's,* 169 

Pensky's,* 169 
Albumen and peptone, notes 
on, 204 
precipitants of, 157 
pure, 157 
Albumin in urine, quantita- 
tive test, 159 
in urine, test for, 216 
salicylsulphonic acid test 

for, 4 
trichloracetic acid as re- 
agent for, 35 
Alcohol and alcoholic liq- 
uids, purification, 177 
as an aid in preventing 
frothing of liquids, 68 
commercial wood, tests, 

152 
detection of impurities. 






estimation of strength, 

21 
how imported, 126 
increasing strength with- 
out distillation, 32 
kessyl, 87 
methyhc, specific gravi- 

tjr, 54 
purification for labora- 
tory use, 54 
titrating with chromic 

acid, 71 
vinyl, in ethylic ether, 13 
Alcoholic stimulants, pre- 
scription of, 154 
Alianthus malibarica, gum 

from, 24 
Alkalies, alpha-naphthol- 

benzelin as indicator, 135 
Alkalimeter, Schuster^s, 180 
Alkaloids and bases, foren- 
sic search for, 112 
and salts, solubility in 

ether, 74 
ferrocyanides of, 180 
in cocoa leaves, estima- 
tion, 91 
micro-chemical distinc- 
tion, 174 
notes on, 66 



Alkaloids, notes on assays, 
111 
picnc acid as reagent, 
174 
Almonds, bitter, how im- 
ported, 126 
Aloes, Curasao, and its 
preparation, 206 
compound decoction, as 

excipient, 29 
how imported, 126, 161 
test of tincture, 14 
Aloin, prepariog, 71 
Alpha-naphthol-benzem as 

an indicator, 135 
Aluminium, properties of, 3 
Amido-beta-napht h o 1 - s ul - 

phonate of sodium, 106 
Ammonia for pungents, 204 
Ammonium acetate, strength 
of solution, 2 
benzoate, formula for, 2 
carbonate, test for 
strength, 2 
v^chloride, manufacture, 
^ 168 

chloride, purification, 2 
chloride, syrup, 140 
iodide, to restore color, 2 
valerianate, neutraliza- 
tion of, 2 
Amylamine, 144 
Amylene hydrate, 106 
Anemone Pulsatilla, 223 
Anethol, 86 

Aniline colors in wine, detec- 
tion of,* 105 
substances as antisep- 
tics, 198 
Annidalin as substitute for 

iodoform, 6 
Antiarine, 55 

Antiaris toxicaria, constitu- 
ents of, 52 
Anti-catarrhal pills, 56 
** Antidiphthenn," 158 
Antifebnn, chief features of , 
39 
description of, 19 
effects of large doses, 95 
impurity of, 173 
to distinguish, 75 
Antimony and arsenic, 
quantitative separation, 
163 
Antipyrin and chloral hy- 
drate, 49 
and iodine, compound 

of, 24 
description of, 19 
effect on solubility of 

caffeine, 138 
incompatibilities, 24, 104, 

128 
in tin boxes, coloration 

of, 197 
notes on, 4 
patent laws relating to, 

19 
producers of, 197 
Antisepsis, essential of, 158 
Antiseptics, colored, 95 
Antiseptol, 205 
** Antispasmodic Powder," 

200 
Arecaine, 55 
Areca nut, 143 
Arecolin, 55 
Arenaria, extract, 106 
Aribine chlorhydrate, 55 
Aristol, 106 



Aristol, in ozsena, 187 

use of, 180 
Arnica root, 61 
Arsenic and antimony, 
quantitative separa- 
tion, 163 
and mercury, prepara- 
tion of solution of io- 
dide, 3 
quantitative determina- 
tion by Marsh's appa- 
ratus, 1 
Artar root, 36 
Asafoetida in tears, 148 

sand in commercial, 194 
Asaron, 55 
Aselline, 144 
Aseptin and Aseptol, 232 
Aseptol, 106 

Aspbaltum, Califomian, 176 
Assays, pharmacoxxBial, 1 
Atropamine, 207 
Atropine and cocaine, 
chemical relationship, 
145 
as antidote to cyanide of 

potassium, 164 
percentaee in various 
roots of belladonna, 6 
sulphate, 222 
Austriacum, 58 
Automatic mineral water 
apparatus, 158 

Oaking powder, 79 

i-> powders, harmful- 

ness of, 154 
Balance, analytical, 119 

Currie's,* 49 
Balluff, Paul, obit., 38 
Balsam, Caledonian, 137 
Canada, how imported, 

126 
tolu, how imported, 126 
Bandage roller, Borham's,* 

67 
Bareoscope, Divis\* 71 
Barley water, 8 
Beef tea, 8 

Belladonna assay, 14, 225 
liniment, comp., 132 
plasters, assay, 225 
root, menstruum for, 

103 
Scopola carniolica as a 
substitute, 22 
Belladonnine, 92 
Bellows, foot power,* 205 
Benzin, purification of, 35 
Benzoin, how imported,* 161 
**Benzo8ol,''l23 

as substitute for guaia- 
col, 163 
Berberis aquifolium, adulte- 
rant of, 61 
Betel oils, 90 
Bibliography, 100, 140, 160, 

218 
Bigelovia veneta as an adul- 
terant, 51 
Bismuth and pepsin elixir, 
180 
atomic weight, 106 
hair dye, 15 
oleate, 28 
Black wash, improved, 32 
Bleaching root sections, 30 
Bombax malibaricum, 23 
Boracic acid plaster, 128 
Borax as a milk preserva- 
tive, 4 
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Borax lake, Calif omian, 30 
Bordeaux mixture, 52 
Bordet's hair tonic, 57 
Botanic garden at Kew, 84 
Bottle wax, gelatinous, 56 
Bouquets of wines and bran- 
dies, 158 
Brandy, bouquet, 158 
Brayera, menstruum for, 

103 
Breadberrv, 8 
Bromethyl poisoning, 226 
Bromide of ammonium 

fumes in asthma, 10 L 
Bromine solution for urea 

estimation, 79 
Bromoform, 106 

as a remedy for whoop- 
ing cough, 36 
Brown - Sequard's mixture 

for epilepsy^ 56 
Brucine, separation of, 2 
Buchu, menstruum for, 103 
Buchus, comparative medi- 
cinal value of, 6 
note on, 229 
Bunsen's burner, Bran- 
son's,* 41 
burner, improved forms 
of,* 207 
Burette for Kipp's appara- 
tus, Thompson^* 25 
SchifTs reservoir,* 111 
Burettes, paraffin float for, 

116 
Butylamine, 144 
Butyl chloral hydrate, exci- 

Sient for, 29 
oral hydrate, need 
for a menstruum, 21 

tiaffeine bromide, 179 
) effect of antipyrin on 
solubility, 136 
mercuro-chloride, 197 
trl-iodide, 94 
Calamus, menstruimi for, 

103 
X)alcium chloride, excipient 
for, 29 
iodate as a disinfectant, 
92 
Calomel, action of hydrocy- 
anic acid on, 76 
Calonyction spociosum, 146 
Calumba, menstruum for, 
108 
test of tincture, 14 
Camphor, how imported, 
126 
excipient for, 29 
Japanese, mode of man- 
ufacture, 72 
Japanese, scarcity of, 72 
as a solvent of iodoform,* 

215 
barosma, 6 
Cannabis indica, extract of, 
104 
indica, improved ex- 
tract, 61 
indica, uses cmd toxic 
effects, 132 
Cantharides, how imported, 
126 
plaster, suppuration 
caused by. 116 
Capacity of casks, measure- 
ment of, 79 
Capsicum as a counter-irri- 
tant. 136. 175 
Capsule filler, Acme,* 147, 

218 
Capsuled remedy for gonor- 

rnoea, 9 
Carbolic disinfectant pow- 
ders, analysis, 94 
Carbonated drinks, Sunday 

sales of, 119 
Carbonic oxide in the blood, 

detection, 135 
Carmine, ammoniacal solu- 
tion, 48 
stain for root sections, 
30 
** Carter's Little Liver Pills," 

137 
Carvol, 108 

Cascara sagrada, tasteless 
fluid extract, 132 
sagrada wine, 158 



Cassia bark, how imported, 

126 
Cassis, green, 131 
red, 131 

trade in Burgundy, 131 
Castilloa elastica, 146 

§iun, 91 
Castmg and moulding, prac- 
tical notes on, 68 
Castor-oil cultivation, 227 
draught, 158 
seeds, poisonous consti* 
tuents, 133 
Catechu, how imported, 126 
Ceara scrap, 146 
*'Celerina,"218 
Cement for pestle handles, 

116 
Cements, india rubber and 
ratta-percha, 9, 224 
rubber. 224 
Ceratopetalum apetalum, 

coumarin in, 108 
Cetraria, decoction, 61 
Chamomile flowers, how im- 
ported, 126 
fomentation, 8 
Charities, statistics of Pa- 
risian, 17 
Chaulmugra plants, culti- 
vation of, 36 
Chavicol, 90 
Chelidonine, 55 
Chemical exhibition, Man- 
chester, 156 
Chemicals, limit of impurity 
in, 81 
non-official, 120 
Chilblain ointment, 36 

remedies, 19 
Chimapilla, menstruum for, 

103 
Chirata, menstruum for, 103 
Chiretta, how imported, 126 
Chitine, 55 
Chloralamide, 92, 106 

as a hypnotic, 6 
Chloral hydrate, 21 

hydrate as a remedy for 

dandruff, 24 
urethane as hypnotic, 6 
Chlorine, free, detection in 
hydrochloric acid, 96 
in mixtures of alkaline 
chlorides and iodides, 
direct determination, 
132 
in urine^ volumetric es- 
timation, 203 
liquid, as a commercial 

article, 177 
water, decomposition by 
light, l»il 
Chlorodyne poisoning 

through milk, 136 
Chloroform, purification of, 
21 
reactions and tests, 112 
water as a preservative, 

7, 196, 228 
water as vehicle for hy- 
podermic injections, 
167 
Chlorophyll, coloring matter 

from, 65 
Chocolate, purgative, 60 

syrup, 56 
Chrome green as a coloring 

for vermm poisons, 12 
Cimicif uga, menstruum for, 

103 
Cinchona 'alkaloids, beha- 
vior towards xylol and 
Mayer's reagent, 83 
bark, how imported, 126 
menstruum for, 103 
test of tincture, 14 
Cinchonine iodosulphate aR 
substitute for iodoform, 
205 
Cineol, 108 

Cinnamon bark, how im- 
ported, 126 
Chinese, 206 
Civet, how imported, 126 
Cleaning mectsures, etc., 72 
** Cleansing Cream," 120 
Clove culture in Zanzibar, 

151 
Coca leaves, estimation of 
alkaloids, 91 



Coca leaves, how imported, 

126 
Cocaine and atropine^ che- 
mical relationship, 145 
hydrochlorate and bo- 
rax, incompatibility, 
136 
phenate, 115 
reaction for, 69 
Cochlospermum gossypi- 

tim, 23 
Codeine, hydrochloride of, 
197 
phosphate, 197 
Coffee, fluid extract of roast- 
ed, 59 
inebriety, 127 
Colchicum, menstruum for, 
103 
test of tincture, 15 
Cold cream from cottonseed 

oil, 207 
College of Pharmacy, N. Y., 

76,98 
Collodion, cantharidal, Die- 
tricn's formula, 61 
salol, 197 

transparent and perma- 
nent, 57 
Colocynth, how imported, 
126 
test of tincture, 15 
Cologne water formulas, 59 

waters, 128 
Color of fluid extracts as 

criterion of quality, 102 
Colors for show bottles, 29 
hues, tints, and shades, 
145 
Combustion tubing, preser- 
vation of, 68 
Compound cathartic pill, 137 
Condenser, Beeeon's,* 149 
reflux, Hertkom's,* 107 
Schlarb's,* 49 
Conium, menstruum for, 103 
unreliable preparations 
of, 63 
Cooking, sick-room, 8 
Copper, arsenite, for dysen- 
tery, 209 
oleate, 28 
reagent, 54 

salts as remedy for po- 
tato blight. 52 
Copying pads, gelatin for, 80 
Cork, substitute, 192 
Comus, menstruum for, 103 
Cosmetics, 129 
Cotoin, 55 

Cotton absorbent, French 
method. 57 
carbolic, 29 
iodine, 29 
iodized, 123 
iodoform, 29 
medicated, 29 
styptic, 29 
sublimate, 29 
Cough mixture, 99 
Coumarin, 108 
Creams, cooling, 165 
Creolin, 106 

Creosote and iodoform mix- 
ture for phthisis, 56 
best source for, 21 
pills, 56 

specific gravity of, 19 
Cresalol, 222 
Cresol, crude, examination 

of, 129 
Cubeb, menstruum for, 103 
menstruum for extract, 
61 
Curarioe, 55 

Cypripedium, menstruum 
for, 103 

Damiana, adulterant of, 51 
Day, Walter de P., 
oW^, 38 

Db Forest, Wm., extem- 
poraneous nitrometer,* 14 

Demonology, Japanese, 154 

Dentifrice paste, 56 

Desiccator for pills, etc., 72 

Diabetic diet, 134 

Dictamnus bark, 20 

Digestion, artificial, 50 

Digitalein, 223 

Digitalin, 223 



Digitalin, dispensing, 67 
Digitalis, constituents of in- 
fusion, 61 
preparations of, 168 
test of tincture, 15 
Digitogenin, 223 
Digitonin, 223 
Dibydrotoluidine, 144 
Disinfectant i>reparations, 

carbolic acid in, 168 
Disintegration, practical 

notes on, 68 
Dispensing charges, Toron- 
to, 38 
Distichlis maritima, use as 

adulterant, 51 
Distillation, apparatus for 
fractional, Valenta's,* 109 
Distilling apparatus, Hert- 

korn's,* 107 
Diuretin, 36, 106, 166 
nature and use, 72 
testing, 125 
Dobell's solution, 99 
DoHME, A. R. L. On the 
composition of saccharin, 
119. 
Drainage tubing, sources of 

trouble from, 20 
Drinks, summer, in India, 

163 
Drops, variations in, 2 
Druggist, the successful, 136 
Druggists emd doctors in the 

U. §., 16 
Drug sales by auction, 24 
adulterants of new, 51 
crude, in London show- 
rooms,* 161 
ereen, percolation of, 95 
how imported, 126 
Johnson's apparatus for 
extracting,* 45 
Drumine, 55 

Dulcamara, menstruum for, 
104 

Editorials, 17, 37, 57, 96, 
117, 138, 155, 178, 200, 
217, 231 
Egg with tea, coffee, cocoa, 

or milk, 8 
Eikonogen, 106 
Elaterin, variable strength 

of, 61 
Electricity as source of heat 
in chemical work, Fessen- 
den's apparatus,* 87 
Emodin, 55 
English canard, 137 
Er^otinine, 106 
Enodendron anfractuosum, 

gum from, 24 
Erythrophlceine, 55 
Erythrojcylon, menstruum 

for, 104 
Ether, acetic, solubility, 21 
drinking in Ireland, 8, 

226 
ethylic, vinyl alcohol in, 

13 
hydrogen peroxide from, 

150 
nitrous, apparatus for 

testing spirit,* 14, 27 
nitrous, detection of me- 
thylated spirit of, 95 
oxygen lantern, Ives',* 

167 
ozonized, 14 

solubility of alkaloids 
and salts in, 74 
Ethereal from watery solu- 
tions, separating,* ill 
Ethyl bromide, t'^ 
Ethylene-phenylhydrazin- 

succinic acid, 48 
Ethyl-urethane, relation to 

carbonic acid, 21 
Eucalyptol, 108 
fihicalyptus Hcemaatoma, 87 
inferior to oil, 63 
menstruum for, 104 
citriodora, 87 
Euonymus, menstruum, 22 
Eupatorium, menstruum 

for, 104 
Evaporating dishes, auto- 
matic filling of,* 5 
Exalgine, 65, 114 
to distinguish, 75 
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Exalgine, tonic effects, 10 

toxic effects, 227 
Ezcipients, 28 
Extraction apparatus, 

Fliickiger's,* 9 
apparatus, Frieden- 

burg's.* 9 
apparatus, Fruehling's,'*' 

apparatus,Knoeffler's,'*' 9 
apparatus, Lewko- 

witsch's.* 9 
apparatus, Mueller's,* 

149 
apjparatus, Ungerer's,* 

Extractive in crude drugs, 

determining,* 45 
Elxtracts, solid, dry, and 

fluid, 61 

Fat in milk, quantitative 
estimation, 11 
in sour milk, estimating, 

98 
in milk, rapid estima- 
tion, 83 
Fats, comparative results in 
analysis of, 76 
Kohlmann's apparatus 
for melting pomt,* 33 
Fennel, Chas. T, P. Re- 
marks on the Digest of 
Criticisms of the U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia, 1, 21 
Ferric hydrate, color of, 159 
Ferrous salts, glycerites of, 

92 
Ficus elastiea, 146 
Filter for fruit juices, etc., 
Rolffs',* 223 
for small quantities of 

liquid, 196 
quick, 157 

support, Gy zander's,* 5 
Filters, automatic filling of, 
Guenther's,*226 
Kleinstueck's • 226 
Fish for an invalid, 8 
Bloor wax, 80 
Flowers, method of drying,* 

101 
Fluid extracts, menstrua 

for. 101, 121 
Fluoform, 105 
Foreau's syrup, 57 
Formaldehyde - sodium - bi- 
sulphite, 106 
Formulary, Br., unofficial, 

147 
Formulas, alternative in the 

U. S. P., 68 
Frankenia grandiflora, adul- 
terant of, 51 
Fraxetin, 55 
Fraxine, 65 
Frost-bite lotion, 86 
Funnel jacket. Ferret's,* 

165 
Furnace, hydrocarbon,* 53 

GaUon, the U. S., 124, 189 
Gkunbier cultivation in 
Java, 153 
Gamboge, how imported * 

161 
Gku9 burner, Thompson-Bun- 
sen,* 125 [see Bunsen's 
burner.] 
cut-off, Bauer's automa- 
tic,* 45 
cut-off, Luzi's ♦ 45 
generator, Burgmeis- 

ter's,* 107 
generators, emptying,* 

107 
volumetel*, Lunge's,* 127 
washer, Raikow's,* 107 
Gases, simple and rapid 

preparation, 191 
Gastric juice, estimation of 
free hydrochloric acid in, 
36 
Gauze, Lister's double cya- 
nide, 48 
Gkiuzee, surgical, quick pre- 
paration of, 27 
Gtelatin for conying pads, 80 
Gelatins, medicinal, 133 
Gklsemium, menstruum for, 
121 



Gtelsemium, test of tincture, 

16 
Gentian, menstruum for, 121 
Geranium, menstruum for, 

121 
Germs, action of soil on, 151 
Ginger, soluble essence, 74, 

187 
Glass blowing, hints on,* 85 
bottles, solubility of, 11 
solubility in water, 109 
tubing, to cut,"* 125 
Glue, i>owdered, 39 
Glycerin as a preservative of 
sulphuretted hydro- 
gen solution, 7 
German requirement 

for, 222 
improvement in manu- 
facture, 53 
jelly for microscope 

mounts. 30 
purification, 115 
saponated, 109 
saponated, as ointment 

nase. 227 
soap, liquid, 232 
test for, 93 
Glycerites of ferrous salts, 92 
Glyco-gelatin as a basis for 

lozenges, 48 
Gold, bromide, 106 
Gonorrhoea, capsulesfor, 222 
Gossypium root, menstru- 
um for, 121 
Grasses, method of drying, 

101 
Gravity, specific, in the 

PharmacopoBia, 1 
Geay, John R., 118 
Grease for glass stoppers, 

etc., 200 
Green stain for root sec- 
tions, 30 
Grindelia, menstruum for, 

121 
Grindelia squarrosa, adulte- 
rant of, 51 
Gruel, 8 

Guaiacol, as the active ele- 
ment of creosote, 63 
Guaiacum, test of tincture, 

15 
Guarana, description and 
commercial notes, 6 
inutility of, 61 
menstruum for, 121 
Guenzbur^'s reagent, 99 
Gum acacia, how imported, 
126 
Aden, 70 
Amrad, 70 
Australian, 70 
arable and gum Sene- 
gal, 177 . 
arable, examination of, 

177 
arable, mucilage, 114 
areca, 23 
Barbary, 70 
benzoin, how imported, 

126 
Brazilian, 70 . 
Cape, 70 
chewing, 59 
cotton-tree, 24 
geddah. 70 
ghatti. 70, 95 
Mogaaore, 70 
Oomra, 70 

Persian, as an adulte- 
rant, 116 

gicking in Trieste, 199 
enegal, 70 
Senegal, as adulterant 

of ^m arable, 177 
soh&jna, 23 
sterculia, 23 
Talca, 70 
Turkey, 70 
East Indian, 23 
Gums, notes on various, 70 

mocherus, 23 
Gutta-percha cements, 224 

Haemoglobin as ferrugin- 
ous tonic, 19 
Hair-dyes, 15 
Hamamelis, menstruum for, 

121 
Harmaline, 55 



Harmine, 65 
Headache wafers, 218 
Hectograph pad, 115 
Heliotrope perfume, 86 
Herniarine, 66 
Heva braziliensis, 146 

gum, 91 
Hexylamine, 144 
Hints for pharmacists, 72 
Hoang-nan, adulterant of, 

51 
Holarrhena antidvsenterica, 
an adulterant of strophan- 
thus, 51 
Holder for evaporating 

dishes, Boessneck^s,* 223 
Honey, Calif omian, 93 
how imported, 126 
method of testing 1 
of roses, 115, 137 
Hop, bitter principle and nar- 
cotic properties, 172 
Hospital expensee,London,69 
Hurme, 66 
Hysdnanchin, 55 
Hydrastinine, 107 
Hydrastis, menstruum for, 

121 
Hydrocotoln, 55 
Hydro^n peroxide, forma- 
tion from ether, 160 
peroxide, notes on, 69 
peroxide, preserving so- 
lutions of, 69 
Hyoscine, source and crys- 
talline form, 6 
Hyoscyamine. infiuence of 
age of belladonna root 
upon amount of, 6 
Hyosoyamus, alkaloidal 
value of annual and 
biennial, 210 
menstruum for, 121 
Hypnal, f^ 
Hypnon, 107 

structural formula, 21 
Hypochlorite, estimation of 

urea by means of, 83 
Hypodermic solutions, per- 
manent, 167 

Ice machines, 140 
Ichthyol plaster, 128 
uses of, 95 
Incineration, practical notes 

on, 68 
India-rubber, 146 
cements, 224 
future supply of, 90, 146 
plasters, 128 
Indian yellow, 32 
Infinities in pharmacy, 41 
Infusions, time required for, 

61 
Indigo, synthesis of, 167 
Ink, anilme-black, 120 
blue faektograph, 179 
indelible, 180 
typewriter, 80 
Insect powder, plants yield- 
ing, 62 
principles of, 167 
testing, 111 
toxic principle, 227 
Insects in drugs, 7 
Intelligence otworkmen im- 
proved by methods, 139 
Iodine, how imported, 163 
solutions, color of, 104 
test paper, 115 
Iodoform, camphor as sol- 
vent, 215 
formation from acetone, 

173 
industry, a new, 76 
manufacture, 116 
plaster, 128 
sea-weed as source of, 

25 
solubility, 21 
test for spirit of nitrous 
ether, 11 
Jodol, 107 

Ipecac, emetine valuation of 
fiuid extract, 192 
how imported,* 161 
Ipecacuanha, how imported, 
126 
menstruum for, 121 
test of tincture, 15 
Iris, menstruum for, 121 



Iron acetate, solution of, 3 
albuminate and its 

preparation, 194 
and ammonium, tar- 
trate, composition of 

scale salt, 2 
and potassium, tartrate, 

composition of, 2 
and quinine, solution of 

citrate, 3 
chloride as reagent for 

cocaine, 69 
chloride, solution of, 3 
citrate, solution of, 3 
dialyzed, 79 
hypophosphite, pharma- 

copceial salt of, 2 
lactate, preparation of, 2 
nitrate, solution of, 3 
oxalate, percentage of 

ferrous oxide, 2 
peptonate, 79 
reduced, percentage of 

metal, 2 
saccharated carbonate, 

percentage of ferrous 

carbonate, 2 
saccharated iodide, 

strength of pharmaco- 

posial, 5 
salicylate, solution* of, 

198 
solution of albuminate, 

140 
subsulphate, strength of 

solution, 3 
sulphate, test for 

strength, 2 
tersulphate, solution of, 

3 

Jalap and its resin, 60 
depreciation in strength 

of, 95 
test of tincture, 16 
Jamaica dogwood, adulte- 
rant of, 61 
Japanese paper as vehicle 

for medicines, 137 
Jelly^ linseed, for cough, 8 
Jequirity, action and consti- 
tuents, 133 
Jumbul seeds as remedy in 
diabetes, 40 

Kaolin and its sources, 147 
Kauri gum as constitu- 
ent of Caledonian 
balsam, 137 
Eawain, 66 

Keratin coating for pills, 59 
pill-coating, notes on, 68 
Kerner, Dfi. G., chit., 68 
Kerosene lamps, accidents 

with, 176 
Kew botanic gardetf, 84 
Kino, liquid, 210 
Kola nut in seasickness, 136 
Kosin, insoluble in water, 

103 
Koumiss, 8 

Krumeria, menstruum for, 
121 

Labelling bottles, 218 
Labels, to remove, 72 
Laboratory apparatus, 

Meyer's,* 221 
Lacmoid, 180 
Lacquer, Japanese, 38 
Lamp, alcohol or benzin,* 
126 
alcohol, with adjustable 
burner, Klippbenn's,* 
87 
Landolphia gum, 91 
Lanolin, 39 

as ointment base, 57 
notes on, 73, 222 
Lard, benzoated, 61 

test for cottonseed oil in, 
94 
Lavender in Sussex, 176 
Lead and opium wash, im- 
proved, 32 
cerate of subacetate, 61 
in water, detection, 229 
subacetate, solution, 3 
Lemonade, 8 

Lemons, cultivation in Si- 
cily, 26 
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Leptandra, menstruum for, 

Leucodendrin, 55 

Leucotin, 55 

laoorice industry in Sicily, 

26 
Ligatures, antiseptic, 95 
Lime, bromide, strength of, 
2 
chlorinated, strength of 

commercial, 2 
hydrated, solution of, 3 
sulphuretted, nature of, 

2 
water, 13 
Lindera sericea, oil of, 108 
Lind's reaction, 99 
Liniment, compound bella- 
donna, 132 
Liniments, notes on various, 

61 
** Liquor Ferri Peptonati," 
79 
*' Stomal|^cus,** 79 
Lister^s cyanide of zinc and 

mercury, 66 ^ 

Lithia, medical and chemi- 
cal misconceptions 
about, 10 
water, Londonderry, 215 
waters, American,* 163 
Lloyd, J. U. Infinities in 

pharmacy, 41 
Lobelia, menstruum for, 121 
Lobeline, 176 

sulphate, 55 
Londonderry lithia water, 

215 
Long, Eu H., 118 
Ilozenge machine,* 204 
Lozenges for dryness of 

throat and mouth, 205 
Lysol, 148, 282 

Macaranga indica, gum 
from, 24 
Magnesium, citrate, solution 

of, 3 
Malt extract as a pill exci- 
pient, 28 
extract; determining di- 
astasis power, 55 
Mandragorine sulphate, 55 
Manihot Glaziorii, 146 

gum, 91 
Manganese, preparation of, 

52 
Manna, how exported, 126 

notes on, 149 
Mars Tartarise, tinct., 159 
Matico, menstruum for, 121 
Maj[er's reagent, behavior 
with cinchona alkaloids, 
83 
Meat extract, apparatus for 
analysis,* 75 
peptones, 131 
peptones, valuation of, 
40 
Mbisteb, C. F. W., 137 
Menstrua for fluid extracts 

and tinctures, 101, 121 
Menthol as an anti epticand 
, anodyne, 74 
as remedy for vomiting, 

136 
cones,* 123 
Mercaptal, nature of, 21 
Mercurial flannel, 8 
Mercuric chloride in subli- 
mate dressings, estima- 
tion, 177 
Mercury, albuminate, 200 
and zinc plaster, 128 
and zinc cyanide, 116 
benzoate, preparation 

of, 56 
crystallized protoiodide, 
80 

green iodide, 198 
ow exported, 126 
in a tape- worm, 92 
nitrate, solution of, 3 
ointment of nitrate with 

petrolatum, 136 
oleate, 28 
plaster, 128 

with chalk, inutility of, 
61 
Metals, prices of, 99 
Methylacetanilide, 222 



Methylene iodide, high spe- 

ciflc gravity of, 39 
Methylene blue as an ano- 
dyne, 148 
Metric system, adoption by 
Mexico, 218 
weights and measures in 

the U. S., 124 
weights and measures, 
obligations of Con- 
gress regarding, 188 
Milk analysis, 33 

analysis, improved coil 

for,* 41 
eff ectF of thunder storms 

on, 166 
estimation of fat in, 33- 
preservation and sterili 

zatlon, 4 
sour. Bavarian method 
of preserving, 4 
Mint oil, 227 
Monobromocamphor, a new, 

824 
Monocampfior, isa- or beta,- 

10 
Moringa pterygosperma, 

gum from, 23 
Morphine, colometric esti- 
mation of, 164 
salts and hydrocyanic 
acid, 93 
Morrhuine, 144 

as a medicine, 159 
Mounting rout sections, 30 
Mouth wash, aromatic, 159 
Musk, artificial, 50, 73, 108, 
110,223 
deer,* 83 

how exported. 126 
how imported, *162 
tincture of, 83 
Mustard poultice, 8 
Myrrh, analysis, 136 

Narceine, artificial, worth- 
lessness of, 27 
with anaesthetics, 158 
Naphthalin, amending the 
odor of, 133 
tests, 148 
Naregamia, alata, 36 

as an expectorant, 116 
Neriine, 55 

Nessler'e test, effect of tem- 
perature on, 229 
Nickel compound, volatile, 

227 
Nitro-glycerin as antidote to 
uluminating gas, 203 
industrial preparation 
of,* 89 
Nitrometer, extemporane- 
ous,* 141 
Lungers, use in assay - 

46 
modification of Lungers,* 
27 
Nitrous ether, improved pro- 
cess for spirit, 203 
Nomenclature of the U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia, 1 
unification of, 34 
Nux vomica, assay of, 2 
vomica, dose of, 134 
vomica, menstruum for, 

121 
vomica, test of tincture, 
15 







|il, anise, and anethol, 86 
arnica root, 86 

almond, from peach 
kernels, 108 

ammoniacum resin, 108 

angostura bark, 108 

beechtar, 108 

betel, 86 

bitter-almond, 108, 134 

buchu, 6 

cajuput, specific gravi- 
ty, 12 

caraway, 108 

carrot, 86 

cascanlla, 86 

cassia. 86, 197, 206 

castor, adulterated, 12 

castor, cultivation in 
Senegal, 8 

castor, how imported, 
126 



Oil, cinnamon, commercial, 
82 
cinnamon leaf, 108 
cinnamon, testing, 135 
cod-liver, constituents, 

144 
cod-liver, how imported, 

126 
cod-liver, saponified 

mixture, 22 
cottonseed, cold cream 

from, 207 
cottonseed, detection, 

115 
cottonseed, in lard, test 

for, 94 
croton, excipient for, 59 
elemi, 87 
eucalyptus, 87 
eucalyptus, note on, 228 
eucalyptus, sources of 

commercial, 9 
fennel, 87 
galanga, 87 
galbanum, 87 
gurjun, as an expecto- 
rant, 137 
J'lmiper-berry, 108 
:esso, 87 
kuro-moji. 108 
levisticumseed, 108 
long-pepper, 109 
Macassar, 120 
mace, 177 
nutmeg, 177 
of birch and wintergreen, 

identity, 66 
of tar, 80 

olive, how exported, 126 
pennyroyal, manufac- 
ture in Ohio, 199 
pimpinella, 109 
rose, 64, 170 
rosemary, 109 
rosemary, petroleum in, 

8 
sassafras, constituents 

of, 197 
savin, explosion of, 120 
star-anise, 109 
valerian, 87 
wild-cherry bark. 109 
wintergreen, 114, 136 
Oils, essential, distillation 
in vacuum, 86 
essential, how exported, 

126, 162 
essential, notes on, 86, 

108 
ethereal, as by-products, 

157 
essential, watery solu- 
tions of, 38 
excipients for, 29 
of betel leaves, 90 
pine, 87 

separation of mineral 
rrom other, 100 
Ointments, cooling, 165 
Oleandrin, 55 
Oleates, 28 
Oleite, 199 
Oleofractometer, Jean's,* 

209 
Onion, constituents of, 180 
Opium assay, 218 
crop in Turkey, 90 
cultivation in Mexico, 

229 
Mexican, 7 

preparations, colorome- 
tric estimation of mor- 
phine strength, 164 
toxicological notes on, 

70 
yearly consumption, 113 
Orange elixir, 61 

peel, menstruum for, 

103 
syrup, separation of, 62 
Orexme, 114 

as an appetizer, 74 
Origanum oil, 227 
Orris root, how exported, 

126 
Ortbine, 137 
Orthrine, as an antipyretic, 

67 
Otto of rose, 64, 170 
Ouabain, 66 

in whooping-cough, 61^ 



Oxygen container, explosion 
of, 158 
generator, Qohring's^* 

25 
^eneratin^, 136 
in organic substancoB, 
general reaction, 135 
Oxyleucotin, 65 
Oxymethyl sulphonate of 

sodium, 106 
Ozokerite, fresh discovery 
of, 10 
production in Galicia, 
173 

Dacka^e-forming ma- 
X chine,* 145 
Paint, luminous, 58 
Painteb, Emlbn, obitf 38 
Pancreatin, improvement in 
commercial, 158 
solution, 50 
Paper, lacmoid, 180 
Paracotoin, 55 
Parafiin, behavior towards 
solvents, 173 
colloidal nature of, 137 
Paraguay tea, 116 
Paraldehyde, nature of, 21 
Paregoric, criticism on, 63 
Pareira, menstruum for, 121 
Partridge poisoning, 93 
Paste, adhesive, 153 
bookbinder's, 39 
Patents in Bolivia, 140 

recent, 215 
Patrinia scabiosoefolia, oil 

from, 87 
Peixotto, Moses L., obit., 

187 
Pepsin and bismuth elixir, 
180 
and its tests, 201 
improvement in com- 
mercial, 158 
solution, 3, 60 
Peptone and albumen, notes 

on, 204 
Peptones, 131 
Percolation, essentials for, 

2 
Perfume making in Nice,* 

129 
Perfumery, literature, 58, 

120 
Perspiration of feet, to re- 
lieve, 163 
Pestle handles, cement for. 

116 
Petrolatum, emulsifying 
ointment of, 56 
ointment of nitrate of 
mercury with, 137 
Petroleum in India, 57 

in oil of rosemary, 8 
Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, American, 166 
Assoc., proceedings of 

Amer., 181 
Assoc., Amer., scientific/ 

papers, 119 
Assoc., Mass., 118 
associations, various. 

156 
congress, no more inter- 
national, 139 
periodicals, foreign, 158 
Pharmacopoeia, Br., supple- 
ment, 68, 139 
Convention, for revi- 
sion, 77, 96 
criticisms on, 1, 21, 61 
German, 109 
German, supplement, 68 
revision, 79 
Swiss, 95 
Pharmacy, infinities in, 41 

in Hammerfest, 199 
Phenacetin, 107 

administration, 120 
new derivatives of, 222 
reactions and tests, 94 
to distinguish, 76 
Phenol, crude, examination 
of, 129 
estimation of water in, 
126 
Phenylurethane, as an anti- 
pyretic, etc., 74 
Phosphorus, amorphous, 166 
in diabetes, 60 
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Phosphorus, xnanufacture 

of. 88 
** Phthiosot," 123 
PhjBostigmine, rapid^spoij- 
ing of, 61 
test for, 174 
Pichi, adulterant of, 51 
Pill, compound cathartic, 
137 
machine, N^gre's,* 146 
Prills consumed in Great Bri- 
tain, 139 
creosote, 56 
for colds, 56 
keratin-coated, 68 
keratinizing, 69 
sugar coating, 96, 99 
Pilocarpine in jaundice, 76 
Pilocarpus, menstruum for, 

pinnatifolius, adulte- 
rant of, 51 
Pinch-cock, Stoddart's,* 175 
Pinus sylvestris, extract of, 

120 
Pipette, Fittig*s,* 11 
Pitch, Burgundy, excipient 

for, 29 
Pitjecor, 88 
Piuri, 32 

Plant derivatives, rare, 55 
Plasters, india-rubber, 128 
Platinum, 222 

apparatus for meat an- 
alysis, etc.,* 75 
black, active, 133 
Podopkiylliim, menstruum 

for, 121 
Potassa, solution, 3 
Potassium, arsenite, solu- 
tion, 3 
citrate, solution, 3 
ferricyanide by Eass- 

ner*s process, 122 
ferrocyanide, manufac- 

tiure, 16 
I>ermanganate, excipi- 
ent for, 29 
sulphite, anhydrous, 56 
teliurate^ as remedy for 
phthisis. 9 
Poultices, various, 8 
Powder divider, Dessau's,* 
23 
divider, Hall's,* 23 
Pi'ecipitatlon, advantages 
of Dietrich's method, 2 
practical notes on, 68 
Preparations, desirable men- 
strua for, 2 
Prescription, difficult, 99, 
120 
file, Estes',* 23 
Prizes awarded at Paris, 17 
Proctor's paste as a pill ex- 
cipient, 28 
Proteic matter, micro- 
chomical distinction, 174 
Pseudotsuga Douglasii as 

cork substitute, 192 
Pulsatilla, anemone, pro- 
duction of, 9, 223 
Pumice stone, source of, 32 
Purgatives, abuse of, 157 
Pycnanthemum Willemotii 
as source of insect pow- 
der, 52 
Pyoktannin as an antisep- 
tic, 198, 114 
Pyrethrum, active princi- 
ple, 227 
Pyretics, 106 

Quassia, menstruum for, 
121 
Quebracho, test of tinctiu^e, 

15 
Queries and Answers, 19, 39, 
58, 78. 99, 119, 140, 159, 
179, 200, 218, 232 
Quinidine sulphate, 222 
Quinine in mixtures, estima- 
tion of, 93 
in quinine tannate, esti- 
mation, 145 
sulphate, 222 
sulphate, adoption of 

Kemer's test, 106, 20 
tests, 136 
Quinoline as a preservative, 



T>eagent, Guenzburg's, 99 
IX Reagents, most suita- 
ble strength, 135 
Receiver, Scharch's,* 167 
Red gum, 180 

Resin, delicate reaction for, 
36 
jalap, 50 
muttee pale, 24 
soap as an emulsifying 
affent, 91 
Resinoids, 120 
Resorcin as an iantiemetic, 
158 
as test for nitrous com- 
pounds in sulphuric 
acid, 44 
distinction from carbolic 
acid. 10 
Retorts, pnosphorus, 88 
Rhamnus Purshiana, adul- 
terant of, 51 
Rheum, menstruum for, 121 
Rhubarb, how exported, 127, 

162 
Rhus glabra, menstruum 

for, 121 
Rice's improved coil for 

milk analysis,* 41 
Roaches, to destrov, 136 
Rose culture in Bulgaria,* 
64 
menstruum for, 121 
oil, manufacture, 170 
Roses, honey of, 1 15 
perfume of,* 64 
Root sections for micro- 
scope, 30 
Rubber bulbs, manufacture 
of, 171 
cement, 224 
Rubidium bromide, as reme- 
dy in epUepsy, etc., 6 
Rubus, menstruum for, 121 
Rumex, menstruum for, 121 

Saccharin, Belgian laws 
respecting, 32 
composition of, 119 
influence on digestion, 
11 
Saffron, how exported, 127 
solution for coloring loz- 
enges, 48 
Safrol. 109 

Salicyl compounds, purifica- 
tion of artificial, 108 
Salicylic acid, impure, 232 
water as vehicle for hy- 
podermic injections, 
167 
Saliva, reactions and consti- 
tuents, 140 
Salol collodion, 197 
Salt manufacture. Pick's 
process, 110 
mountains, Nevada's, 
153 
Salts, excipients for, 29 

fanular effervescent, 58 
in commercial asafoe- 
tida, 194 
Sanguinaria, menstruum 

for, 121 
Santalin, 55 
Santoninoxim, 55 
Sarsparilla, how exported, 

127, 162 
Savin, menstruum for, 121 
Scale salts, excipients for, 

29 
Scammbny, variabilitv of, 62 
SOHESING, E., obit, 58 
Scopola camiolica, 22 

japonica, 22 
Section cutting, 30 
Senega, concentrated infu- 
sion, 36 
valuation of extract, 205 
Senna, how exported, 127 

griping principle of, 80 
Separating apparatus, 

Scbuetze's,* 107 

Separator for ethereal and 

watery solutions, Ga- 

walowski's,* 11 

for ethereal liquids, 121 

Shaking apparatus, Tafel's,* 

5 
Show bottle, novel, 45 
Silvering glass, 218 



Silver, nitrate, diluted, 61 
Siphon for sampling distil- 
lates, Hertkom's,* 11 
Siphonla elastica, 146 
Soap as a pill excipient, 29 
blue, 125 
castile, 99 

liniment, formula f or^ 62 
resin, as emulsify mg 

agent, 91 
shaving, 99, 177 
Soaps, liqmd, 75 
Soda by Solvay's process, 
American, 100 
determination of caustic 

and carbonate, 53 
paracreotinate, 130 
solution of, 3 
Sodium arsenite, solution, 3 
bicarbonate, as a milk 

preservative, 4 
carbonate, decomposi- 
tion by heat, 12 
carbonate, unsafe for 

volumetric work, 120 
chlorated solution, 3 
cresotinate or cresotate, 

53 
fluoride, 171 
ricirol-sulphonate, 199 
salicylate, 95 
salicylate, toxic action, 
136 
Solanine, distribution and 

micro-chemistry, 174 
Solubilities, 2 
Solutions, percentage, 60 
Somnal as a hypnotic, 6 

nature of, 71 
Sozoiodol salts, general re- 
actions, 142 . 
Specific gravity apparatus, 
Eichhorn's,* 87 
gravity bottles for hot 

climates, 7 
gravity, con ve n i e n t 
method for finding, 
208 
gravity, liquid of high, 

39 
gravity of viscid liquids, 
52 
Spermaceti, how exported, 

127 
Spice adulterant, 141 
Spices, valuation of, 199 
Spirit of nitrous ether, iodo- 
form test for, 11 
Spirits of essential oils, ex- 
temporaneous, 62 
Stains for root sections, 30 
Standards of the Pharmaco- 
poeia of 1880, 1 
Star anise industry in Ton- 

quin, 51 
Starch, iodated, 61 
Steam kettle, Meyer's,* 221 
Sterculia urens, 23 
Stereospermum chelonoides, 

gum trom, 24 
Stni, Egrot's,* 201 
Stirring apparatus,* 69 
Stoppers for reagent bottles, 

Swarts',* 223 
Strophanthidin, 55 
Strophanthin, 55 
Strophanthinol, 55 
Strophanthus hispidus. 199 
seeds, adulterant of, 51 
seed, true and false, 7 
Strychnine for inebriety, 
57 
separation of, 2 
slight solubility, 62 
Strychnos Malaccensis, 

adulterant of, 51 
Stylophorinehydrochl., 55 
SuDlimate dressings, estima- 
tion of mercuric chloride, 
177 
Suet porridge, 8 
Sugar coloring, 159 

estimation by Fehling's 

test, 21 
in urine, determination 

of, 39, 75 
milk, manufacture in U. 

S., 106 
new reagent for, 49 
reagent for invert, 152 
Sulphaminol, 116 , 



^ulphocyanidetest for albu- 
min, 143 
Sulphur disinfection, dam- 
age from, 115 
Sulphuretted hydrogen ap^ 
paratus,* 109 
hydrogen solution, gly- 
cerin as preservative 
of, 7 
Sulphurous d il^infec ta u t 

Sowders, analysis, fk 
phonal, 88, 107 
as a hypnotic, 6 
** Sun Cholera Mixture," 218 
Supari, 143 
Suppositories, 130 
**8wiss pills," 159 
Syrup, Bouvet's apparatus,* 
165 
raspberry, 78 
Syrups by cold, Bouvet's ap- 
paratus,* 129 
need for staining, 62 
notes on various, 62 
preservation of, 106 
strength of pharmaco- 
jKBial, 62 
**Syrupus centre la Toux," 

Tablet machine. Billow's,* 
143 
machine, Richter'8,*204, 
232 
Tamarinds, how exported, 

127 
Tanghinine, 55 
Tannic acid, 222 
Tannin, Australian wattle 
as a source of, 15 
in wine, volumetric es- 
timation, 124 
volumetric estimation 
of. 121 
Tariff, the new, 211 
Tea, estimation of theine, 36 
Technology, literature on, 79 
Terebene, 200 

Terpin hydrate in whooping- 
cough, S< 
hydrate, 88 
in urine, detection, 158 
Test paper for acids, 221 
paper, iodine, 115 
tube holder, Stoddart's,* 
175 
Tests for reagents, 57 
Tetrahydro - oeta-naphthyl- 

amine, 106 
Theine in tea, estimation of, 

36 
Theobromine, sodio-salicy- 

Uc, 36 
Thermometer, electrical con- 
tact,* 27 
Thermostat, Pensky's,* 169 
Thioketone, 122 
Thiol, 175 
Thunder storms, their effect 

upon milk, 165 
Thxjrbbr, De. Geo., obit., 77 
Thymol water as vehicle for 
hypodermic injections, 167 
Tinctures, menstrua for, 101, 
121 
notes on, 62 
tests of identity, 14 
Toast water, 8 
Trade-mark decision, French 

158 
Trade-marks, recording, 2fB 
Trichloral - dehyd - phenyl - 

dimethyl-pyrazol, 49 
Tropidine into tropine, con- 
version of, 179 
Tropine, conversion of tro- 
pidine into, 179 
Tube, water-jacketed, 7 
Tumera microphylla, adul- 
terant of, 51 
Turpentine, production of, 
172 



F 



nits, biblical, 147 

Urea, apparatus for 
clinical estimation, 
133 

estimation, bromine so- 
lution for, 79 

estimation by means of 
hypochlorite, 88 
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Urea, Enop-Huefner method 
for efttimatinj;, 17 
table for use with nitro- 
meter, 47 
Urine, detection of biliary- 
matter in, 224 

Yanilla, how exported, J27 
Veal tea, 8 
Vermin poisons, coloring 

matter for, 12 
Viburnum prunifolium, ad- 
ulterant of, 51 
Voliunes, specific, in the 
Pharmacopoeia, 1 



W 



ARBURO, 
of, 130 



Dr, poverty 



Wabdbr, Bob't B. Qualita- 
tive teste for the limit of 
impuritv in chemicals of 
the U. 8. P., 81 
Wash bottle, Kuehnlenz's,* 
29 
bottle valve, Brown's,* 
175 
Water in phenol, estimation, 
125 
sterilization of, 134 
weight of, 54 
Waters, medicated, 61, 221 
mineral, artificial, 232 
ttle, Australian, as 
source of tannin, 15 
Wax, analysis, 5 

how exported, 127 



Wax, Japan, 95 

Wbbeb, wm. Critical notes 

on the U.S. P., 61 
Webbr, Wm. Menstrua for 
fluid extracts and tinc- 
tures, etc., 101, 121 
Wild cherry, syrup of, 62 
Wine, bouquet, 15d 
cascara sagradct, 158 
manufacture, French 
regulation of, 158 
Wines, criticisms of phar- 
macopceial, 63 
detection of artificial 
coloring,*-105 
Wood as a source of human 

food, 134 
Woods, how exported, 127- 



Woodward, Wm., obit, 158 
Wool fat, 122 
Wrightine, 55 

Vylol, behavior with cin- 



chona alkaloid, 83 



of 



Yeast, manufacture 
compressed, 67 
Yerba Reuma, adulterant 
of, 51 

Zinc and mercury, cya- 
nide, 66, 116 
borate, for eczema, 224 
oleate, 28 
oxide plaster, 128 
to write on, 149 
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